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PREFACE TO VOLUME I. 


Tue feeling uppermost in my mind as I lay aside my pen is, 
though it may seem paradoxical to say so, that I could wish 
that I were just taking it up to begin! Not, however, be it 
understood, that I could wish that I were just about to 
commence this present work afresh, but that (it having been 
completed by some one else) I were starting to follow my 
inclination in wandering along some of the many fascinating 
vistas of knowledge which have been disclosed in the course 
of its preparation. 

Many things I would no doubt find wherein my knowledge 
was defective, and many more still in which fuller investiga- 
tion would throw new, and perhaps altogether different, light 
on what seems plain enough now. 

The knowledge obtained in compiling these volumes and 
the Volume of Treaties,* &c., which preceded them, has in 
short brought me to the stage in which discrimination becomes 
practicable, and I could wish that I were taking up my pen 
now to pursue the inquiry further in many directions. 

How far my readers may agree with me on this point I 
know not, but I shall consider that I have failed in one main ° 
object if I do not succeed in arousing a feeling of interest. on - 
many points whereon I have necessarily touched but br iefly 
in this present work. > 

I would more especially call attention to the central point 
of interest, as I look at it, in any descriptive and historical 
account of the Malayali race—the position, namely, which 
was occupied for centuries on centuries by the Nayar caste 
in the civil and military organisation of the province,—a 
position so unique and so lasting that but for foreign inter- 
vention there seems no reason why it should not have con- 
tinued to endure for centuries on centuries to come. Their 


* “A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and other papers of importance relating 
to British Affairs in Malabar. Edited with notes by W. Logan, Madras Civil Service. 
Celiout, 1879.” 
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functions in the body politic have been tersely described in 
their own traditions as “‘ the eye” “ the hand” and “ the order,”’ 
and to the present day we find them spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, but no longer—lI could almost 
say, alas |—*‘ preventing the rights (of all classes) from being 
curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse.” 

This bulwark against the tyranny and oppression of their 
own rulers secured for the country a high state of happiness 
and peace, and if foreign peoples and foreign influences had 
not intervened it might, with almost literal truth, have been 
said of the Malayalis that “happy is the people who have 
no history.” 

To understand Malabar and the Malayalis aright it is 
above all things necessary therefore that this central fact— 
this distribution of authority,—this ‘“‘ Parliament” as it was 
called so long ago as 28th May 1746 by one who was settled 
in the country and watching its working—this chastiser of 
the unwarrantable acts of Ministers of State—this all-power- 
ful influence tending always to the maintenance of customary 
observances—should be firmly grasped by the mind. 

Progress in the modern sense it is true was impossible 
under such a system, but what after all has been the goal of 
all modern legislation, but, as Bentham’s great dictum puts 
it,—‘‘ the greatest possible happiness of the greatest possible 
number.’ To any one who chooses to study the history of 
the Malayalis it will become apparent that the race had 
advanced far towards the attaimment of this modern aim, 
and this too, and it is all the more remarkable on that 
account, was the state of affairs among a people whom I 
have described in the text as “‘a Hindu community of the 
purest and most characteristic type.” 

I regret much that more cannot be made at present of the 
early history of the people. Such sources of information as 
were accessible to a very hard-worked District Officer have 
been freely utilised, but the results are not very satisfactory. 
Moreover, it ought never to be forgotten that facts, which 
bulk largely in the histories of European races, are not to 
be expected here. Violent ebullitions of the popular will 
directed towards the removal of tyrants, and great upheavals 
of classes are not to be looked for in Malabar. A people 
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who throughout a thousand and more years have been look- 
ing longingly back to an event like the departure of Chéraman 
Perumal for Mecca, and whose rulers even now assume the 
sword or sceptre on the understanding that they merely hold 
it *“‘ until the Uncle who has gone to Mecca returns,”’ must be 
a people whose history presents few landmarks or stepping 
stones, so to speak,--a people whose history was almost 
completed on the day when that wonderful civil constitution 
was organised which endured unimpaired through so many 
centuries. The Malayali race has produced no_ historians 
simply because there was little or no history in one sense to 
record. 


But the field is in another sense a fertile cne, and I have 
already in the text acknowledged my great indebtedness to 
Dr. Giindert for having in his admirable Malayalam Diction- 
ary gathered in a rich harvest of knowledge on a vast variety 
of topics treated of in this work. I believe that if one were 
to search the length and breadth of the Peninsula it would 
be found difficult to select another Province in which research 
is likely to yield a more abundant store of highly interesting 
and important information. To do the subject full justice 
however that harvest should be reaped, that store should be 
accumulated, by a native of the soil. 


In regard to the period when foreign peoples and foreign 
influences began to make their mark in Malayali history, the 
late Dr. Burnell told me that he had for years been collect- 
ing in his library every work bearing on the Portuguese 
period with a view to preparing an exhaustive acvount of 
their doings. To this end he had been picking up volumes 
in almost every country on the continent and in almost every 
Kuropean tongue. It is a thousand pities that he was 
unable to complete the work: whether he ever made a 
commencement of it I know not. The short account given in 
this work makes no pretensions to being exhaustive, and as 
regards accuracy I have done the best with the materials I 
found ready to hand. 

Pyrard’s work, which is just appearing in London under 
the auspices of the Hakluyt Society, did not come under 
my notice until the text was in print, else I would not have 
failed to borrow from its picturesque pages some especially 
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interesting sketches of native society on the coast in the early 
years of the seventeenth century. 

In regard tothe later periods of foreign influence and 
intervention, I have drawn nearly all my information from 
the district records. The earliest of these, in my office 
at Calicut, go back to the seventeenth century, and from 
the year 1725 an almost unbroken series of very ponderous 
manuscript volumes records, in the most minute detail, the 
doings of the Honorable Hast India Company’s Factories on 
the coast down to the time (1792) when the Honorable 
Company’s “‘ merchants” and ‘‘ writers”? laid aside day-book 
and ledger and assumed the sword and sceptre of the land. 

Subsequently to 1792 also, the records of my office contain 
nearly everything that is required to furnish an account of 
the province down to the present day. 

These portions of the history of the district have accord- 
ingly been treated as fully as the nature of the present work 
seemed to require. Advantage has also been taken to sup- 
plement the district records from standard works. But the 
number of the latter is extremely limited, for although he 
was born in the district at Anjengo-—Orme does not appear 
to have done anything towards elucidating its history—And 
Wilks concerns himself chiefly with the Mysorean conquests, 
and scarcely touches on Malabar topics except when re- 
counting the exploits of Hyder Al, or describing the atroci- 
ties of Tippu Sultan. Full advantage has been taken of his 
graphic and picturesque historical sketches. Finally Dr. Day’s 
‘* Land of the Permauls,” founded to a considerable extent 
in regard to Dutch affairs on information derived from my 
office records, has been laid under liberal contribution. 

In conclusion I must acknowledge my great indebtedness 
to Mr. Rhodes Morgan for his interesting sketches of the 
Forests and Fauna of the District, to Messrs. O. Cannan, 
ex-Deputy Collector, and Kunju Menon, Subordinate Judge 
for very valuable notes on many subjects, to the gentlemen 
who have contributed the local descriptive notes embodied in 
Appendix XXI, and to many other native friends too numer- 
ous to mention here. Mr. Jacques, of the Collector's office, 
has been indefatigable in the preparation of the index. 

One important source of information has, I regret, been 
neglected, more from lack of special knowledge than from 
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anything else. I refer to the archwology of the district. 
The Director-General, Dr. Burgess, 0.1.z., has lately been 
here on tour and from the fact that some of the existing 
Malayali temples probably date back in his opinion so far 
as the eighth century A.D., some important information will 
almost certainly be derived from this source. In one 
particular Dr. Burgess has also, from a cursory examination 
of the Muhammadan tombstones at Pantalayini Kollam (page 
195), been able to set me right. He thinks that, apart from 
what may be engraved on the stones, not one of them can, 
from the character of the writing, be of an earlier date than 
the fourteenth century A.D. The inscription to be found at 
page 195 was read for me by a learned Arab gentleman, who 
took much pains in the way of paper tracings of the letters 
and figures, and spent much time in endeavouring to secure 
accuracy in the reading. It is quite possible that the 
tombstone was erected at a later date to commemorate the 
traditionary burial place of one of the early Arabian pioneers 
on the coast. 


Hast Hitt, Caricut, 
7th January 1887. 
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THE DISTRICT. 
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Section A.—-Its Limits ano PuysicaL FEATURES. 


THE namo by which the district is known to Europeans is not in 
general use in the district itself, except among foreigners and English- 
speaking natives. ‘The ordinary name is Malayd/lam, or, in its shorter 
form, Malaydm ( = tbe hill country). The word Malabar is therefore 
probably, in part at least, of forcign origin ; the first two syllables are 
almost certainly the ordinary Dravidian word mala ( = hill, mountain) 
and bér'is probably the Arabic word barr (= continent), or the Persian 
bir (= country). From the time (A.D. 522—447) of Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes down to the eleventh or twelfth century A.D., the word ‘ Male” 
was applied to the coast by Arab navigators, and the seafaring popula- 
tion, who flocked thither subsequently for pepper and other spices, called 
it Malihir, Manibir, Mulibdr, Minibar, Malibar. The carly European 
travellers followed suit, and hence come the other forms in which the 
name has been written Melihar (Marco Polo), Minibar, Milibar, Minubar, 
Melibaria, Malabria, &c. Malabar may therefore be taken to mean 
the hilly or mountainous country, a name well suited to its physical 
characteristics. 

Maliylam is not, however, the only indigenous name for the district. 
The natives love to call it Kérulum, and this and other names will be 
found treated of in the historical chapter. 

The district is very widely scattered and consists of the following 
parts :— | 

(a.) Malabar proper extending from north to south along the coast, 
a distance of about one hundred and fifty miles, and lying 
between N, Lat. 10°15’ and 12°18 and E. Long. 75° 14’ and 
76° 56’. 








1“ Bar signifies a coast in the language of the country,” p. 10(a) of Renaudot’s 
translation of the ‘ Ancient accounts of India and China by two Muhammadan 
travellers in the ninth centary A.D.’—Lond., 1733, 
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The boundaries of Malabar proper are—north, South Canara 
District ; east, Coorg, Mysore, Nilgiris, Coimbatore ; south, 
the Native State of Cochin ; west, the Arabian Sea. 

(6.) A group of nineteen isolated bits of territory lying scattered, 
fifteen of them in the territories of the Native State of 
Cochin, and four ' in those of Travancore, but all of them on 
or near the coast line between about N. Lat. 9° 36’ and 10° 10’ 
and EK, Long. 76° 14’ and 76° 25’. These isolated bits of 
territory form the taluk of British Cochin. 

(c.) Two other detached bits of land imbedded in Travancore terri- 
tory and also on the coast line, namely :— 

Tangasséri,’ N. Lat. 8° 54’, E. Long. 76° 38’, and 
Anyengo, N. Lat. 8° 40’, E. Long. 76° 49’. 

(d.) Four inhabited and ten uninhabited islands of the Laccadive 
group. ‘The positions of the inhabited islands are notified 
below :— 

Agatti, N. Lat. 10° 50’, E. Long. 72° 9’, with four unin- 
habited islands, viz., (1) Parali, (2) Bangara, (38) 
Tinnakara, and (4) Kalpitti; 

Kavaratti, N. Liat. 10° 31’, FE. Long. 72° 35’, with three 
uninhabited islands, viz., (1) Pitti, (2) Valiyakara, and 
(3) Cheriyakara, the two latter islets forming together 
the Seuhelipar reef, thirty-seven miles south-west of 
the main island. Pitti, on the other hand, lies fifteen 
miles north-west of the main island ; 

Androth, N. Vat. 10° 47’, E. Long. 73° 40’, and 

Kalpéni, N. Lat, 10° 6’, E. Long. 73° 85’, with three 
uninhabited islands, viz., (1) Cheriyam, (2) Thilakka, 
and (3) Pitti. 

(e.) The solitary island of Minicoy (Menakdyat) lying between the 
8° and 9° ship channels. Its position is N. Lat. &° 18’, E. 
Long.73° 1’. Attached to it is the small islet of Viringilli, 
used for quarantine purposes by the islanders. 

The Malabar Collector’s charge therefore lies scattered over four 
degrees of latitude and over more than four degrees of longitude. It 
embraces an area of six thousand and two square miles with something 
more to he added for the islands and out-lying parts, and, as may be 
easily imagined, it presents a vast variety in the conditions of its many 
parts. On the ghit range some of the mountain peaks rise to very 
nearly eight thousand feet with bright frosty nights in the cold season, 


1 Since this was sent to press, an agreement has been arrived at with the Travancore 
Government to transfer Tangasséri and the four bits of territory belonging to the Cochin 
Taluk to Travancore in part exchange for the site of the Periyar dam designed to turn 
for irrigation purposes a portion of the waters of the Periyar (great river) across the 
ghats into the Madura District. The agreement has not yet been oarried out, 
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and at the opposite extreme may be placed the radiant lagoons, the 
perpetual summer, and the coral reefs of the Laccadive Islands. 

The coast line of Malabar proper trends from about north-north-west 
to south-south-east, and, at a distance inland from the coast of about 
twenty increasing as it goes southward to about fifty miles, rise the 
western shoulders of the great Mysore and Nilgiri plateaus and the 
Western Ghats. The lowest points in the ridge of the Mysore plateau 
approximate invariably to about three thousand feet, while in the ridge 
of the Nilgiri plateau it would be difficult to find a point under six 
thousand feet. 

The mountain line does not, however, present an even aspect when 
viewed from a distance on the west. It secms to approach and then to 
recede from the coast, and the reason of this is at once apparent to a 
_ traveller from the south who skirts the mountain bases and passes but- 
tress after buttress thrown far out into the plains. 

They form a magnificent array in echelon of mountain heights, with 
their front facing southwards and with their loftiest peaks like grenadier 
companies protecting the right of the line. The district does not rise 
above this mountain barrier except at two points. The Wynad Taluk, 
which lies above the ghats, is simply a portion of the great Mysore 
plateau. Behind the ridge of ghits forming the southern slopes of 
tho Nilgiri range there also lic two forest-clad valleys—the Silent Valley 
and the Attapadi Valley—which likewise pertain to Malahar. 

One of the most striking fcatures in the country is the great Palghat 
gap, a complete opening some twenty miles across in this great backbone 
of the peninsula. Here, by whatever great natural agency the break 
occurred, the mountains appear thrown back and heaped up, as if 
some overwhelming deluge had burst through, sweeping thom to left and 
right. On either hand tower the giant Nilgiris and Anamalas, over- 
topping the chain of ghats by several thousand foet, while through the 
gap the south-west winds bring pleasant moist air and grateful showers 
to the thirsty plains of Coimbatore, and roads and railway link the 
Carnatic to Kérala. Through this the thousand streams of the higher 
mountains find their way to the sea, and the produce of the eastern and 
western provinces is exchanged. The unique character—as a point of 
physical geography—of this gap in an otherwiso unbroken wall of high 
mountains, six hundred miles long, is only equalled by its great economic 
value to tho countries lying on either hand of it. 

Stretching westward from the long spurs, extensive ravines, dense 
forests and tangled jungles of the ghat mountains lie gentler slopes, 
rolling downs and gradually widening valleys closely cultivated, and 
nearer the sea-board the low latcrito tablolands end abruptly in oliffs 
and give place to rice plains and cocoanut-fringed backwaters. 

Numerous rivers have hollowed ont for themselves long valloys 
to the coast, where, backed up by the littoral currents, they discharge 
into the line of backwaters. These backwaters and the streams which 
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flow into them and the canals which connect them afford a cheap means 
of communication to the inhabitants, and the rivers, backwaters and 
canals are crowded with boats conveying produce to market and huge 
unwieldy rafts of timber being slowly poled down stream to tho timber 
depots. 

The coast line, trending, as already said, fromabout north-north- 
west to south-south-cast through a length of nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles, bears evidence throughont its length to a slow but steady 
encroachment of the sea upon the land. The prevailing littoral current 
is from north to south. It is one branch of the mighty oecan current 
which sweeps across from Madagascar and the cast African coast and 
impinges on the Malabar Coast at a point a little to the north of the 
northernmost part of the Malabar District: where it apparently divides 
into two branches, one going northwards and the other, and perhaps 
the main branch, flowing southwards down the coast. Its action is 
to be seen in the long sand-spits stretching from the north across the 
mouths of the rivers,—sand which in the wash of the waves travels 
slowly but most persistently from north 1o south—and in denuded 
headlands where the primeval rocks jut up and form barriers to the 
encroachment of the waves, which sweeping round the obstructions 
gradually hollow out bays to the southward of them. 

Theo sca-hoard may be considered pretty open except to the north, 
where stand the island, hill, and wind-swept ruined fort of Mount 
Deli (eight hundred and fifty-five fect), a bold eminence of laterite 
and gneiss, and a conspicuous and well known landmark {o mariners. 
Further south and as far as Calicut the coast line is fringed alternately 
by low cliffs and long reaches of sand. Beyond Calicut to the south- 
ward the shore is ono long unbroken streteh of sand. 

The littoral currents, though persistent in their action, are nowhere 
strong, and hence deep water close in shore is nowhere .to be found and 
there are no natural harbours suited for modern tonnage. The hottom 
of the ocean shelves very gradually, and so uniformly that cxpericncod 
mariners have no difficulty in telling their distance from land at any 
point of the coast by the number of fathoms they find on sounding with 
the lead. 

The coast docs, however, afford some refuge to small craft with 
shallow draughts of water enabling them to eross the bars of some of 
the backwater outlets, and where the hackwater is extensive and the 
scour on the bar is great (as at Cochin) comparatively largo vessels do 
enter the estuaries and load and discharge in smooth water. 

The Laccadive Islands and Minicoy are islands composed for the 
most part of coral sand, and limestone formed from it. The highest 
point of any of the islands is probably not moro than thirty feet above 
sea-level. ‘The islands arc small and as a rule long and narrow, and 
within a few yards of the shore the bottom sinks abruptly beyond the 
seach of any ordinary sounding tackle. 
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In. form the islands generally lie north and south in a crescent- 
moon shape with a more or less ample lagoon enclosed by a coral reef 
on the western and north-western sides. These lagoons are shallow asa 
rule, and on a calm, clear day the dazzling whiteness of the coral sand 
at bottom, the rainbow-coloured tints and diversified shapes of the 
living coral rocks, the intenscly brilliant colours—cobalt, green, yellow 
and crimson— of the fish which dart out and in among them, and the 
exquisitely buoyant crystal clearness of the watcr on which he is 
floating, strike the visitor with surprise and leave indelibly impressed 
on his mind a picture of radiant beauty such as few spots on earth can 
produce. 

The islands themselves, however, are intrinsically uninteresting and 
are usually covered from end to end and down to within a fow yards of 
sea-level with a dense mass of vegetation, consisting of cocoanut trees 
and a few bread-fruit and lime trees in the cultivated parts, and 
elsewhere a dense mass of impenetrable scrub and screw-pine (Pandanus 
odoratissimus) with hore and there a few cocoanut trecs towering above it. 


Srction 1.—MouNrtralInes. 


The mountains forming the Western Ghats, frequently in former 
days called the Sukhcin ! mountains, range from three thousand to five 
thousand feet above sea-level on the Coorg and Wvnad slopes, with 
one or two peaks, to be noticed presently, ranging over six thousand 
and up to nearly eight thousand feet. But on the Nilgiri-Kunda face 
the average height springs up to over six thousand feet. It falls again 
to about four thousand fect and lower on the southern Nilgiri slopes, 
and again rises to a high altitudo in the Vadamialas Pagtletn hills), 
fringing the northern cdge of the Palghat gap. On the south edge of 
the gap the Tenmalas (southern hills), outliers of the lofty Anamala 
mountains, commence with an elevation of four thousand to five thou- 
sand fect above sea-level. Dwarfed into insignificance compared with 
the ghit mountains in the back-ground there also occur dotted about 
on the plain country several hills of considerable elevation. 

Tho following are among the most noteworthy peaks of the Western 
Ghats :-— 

Veidal Mala.—N. Vat. 12” 10’, Ih. Long. 75° 36". A long, level, 
grassy mountain, standing almost at right angles to the ghats and ending 
precipitously on its western face, supposed to be haunted by a demon 
who displays a wonderful ruby stone at night-time to lure men to their 
destruction. The people havo a tradition that a mighty robber, Veidal 
Kumar, used at one time to froquent this hill, and there is certainly near 
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1 Probably a corruption of Sahyan or Sahydchalam = the mighty hills = the Western 
Ghats. 
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the western end the foundation of what must have been a Jarge house. 
His neighbours in the low country finally combined against him, and, 
having won by treachery one of the passes to the hill, took his house 
and put its inmates to the sword, except one woman whose descendants 
can still be pointed out. At certain seasons of the year—April, May 
and October—thunderstorms of terrific violence rage on the western 
summit of this mountain. Height above sea-level about 4,500 feet. 

Bramagiri Peak.—N. Lat. 11° 56’, E. Long. 76° 4’. On the edge of 
. an elevated miniature plateau of beautiful grass and shola land, the 
greater portion of which lies in Coorg. Height 5,276 feet. 

Banasiir or Balasiir Peak.—N. Lat. 11° 42’, EB. Long. 75° 58’. An 
isolated cone-shaped forest-clad hill towering high above the line of 
ghats. Height 6,762 feet. 

Naduvirum Peak,—N. Lat. 11° 44’, E. Long. 75° 51’. An im- 
portant Great Trigonometrical Survey station. Height 4,557 feet. 

Tanotemala.—N. Wat. 11° 82’, B. Long. 76° 2’. Overhanging the 
Taimarasséri pass into Wynad. Height 5,095 feet. 

Elambilért Peak. —N. Vat. 11° 31’, KE. Long. 76° 9’. A precipitous 
needle-shaped hill in the very heart of the best coffce-producing district 
in Wynad. Height 6,806 fect. 

Vellera Mala.—N. Jaat. 11° 27’, E. Long. 76° 12’. A massive hill 
in the same famcus coffee-producing district. Height 7,364 fect. 

Vaciilmala (Camel Hill) or Camel’s Hump.—nN. Lat. 11° 26’, E. 
Long. 76°11’. The highest peak in the Wynad, and a most conspi- 
cuous landmark from all points on the coast and from far out at sca, 
covered to the very top with virgin forest. Height 7,677 feet. 

Nilgiri Peak. —N. Vat. 11° 23’, E. Long. 76° 82’, and 

Mukurté Peak.— N, Lat. 11° 22’, E. Long. 76° 36’. Height 8,380 
fect. Both on the Nilgiri-Malabar boundary. 

Anginda Peak.—N, Jat. 11° 11’, EK. Long. 76° 81’. Also on the 
edge (southern) of the Nilgiri plateau. Height 7,828 feet. 

Karimala.—N. Lat. 10° 56’, 4. Tiong. 76° 43’. The highest point 
on the mountains to the north of the Palghat gap. Height 6,556 feet. 

South-west of it, and forming the extreme point of that range is— 

Ralladikod Peak.—N. Lat. 10° 54’, E. Long. 76° 39’. Perhaps the 
stormiest peak in all Malabar, so much so that the native proverb is, 
“Tf Kalladikodan grows angry (or black) will not the Karuga river be 
swollen,’ Its height has not been accurately ascertained, but it is 
close upon or over 4,000 feet. | 

The following hills lie dotted here and there over the plain country : 

Elimaln or Mount Deli.—N. Lat. 12° 2’, E. Long. 75° 16’.. A con- 
spicuous isolated hill on the sea-shore, well known as a landmark for 
mariners since the earliest times, Vasco da Gama’s pilots foretold that 
the first land to be sighted would be “a great mountain ! which is on 


1 Stanley's “ Three voyages of Vasco da Gama and his Viceroyalty from the Lendas 
da India of Gaspar Correa, &c.”—Hakluyt Soc., London, 1869, p. 145, ~ 
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the coast of India in the kingdom of Cannanore, which the people of 
the country in their language call the Mountain Delielly, and they call 
it of the rat, and they call it Mount Dely, because in this mountain 
there were so many rats that they never could make a village there.” 
Eli certainly moans a rat, but the name of the hill is written with the 
cerebro-palatal /. The legend which Correa obtained was like that which 
conferred on it likewise the sounding title of sayta-shaila or seven hills, 
because é/u means in Malayadlam soven, and é/u mila means the seven 
hills, of which sapta-shaiia is the Sanskrit equivalent. Now, as matter 
of fact, there are not seven peaks to this hill, just as probably the rats 
were no worse there than they were anywhere else on the coast. But 
6/41 is clearly identical with Marco Polo’s “Kingdom? of Eli’”’ and Ibn - 
Batuta’s Hili, and as the Hii Kovilagam, the second oldest of the palaces 
of the ancient line of Kolattiri Princes, lies at a very short distance from 
the northern slopes of the hill it is clear that the namo of the hill was 
given to the palace, or that of the palace to the hill. Height 855 feet. 

Chekunnu.—N. Lat. 11° 15’, E. Long. 76° 9’. On tho outskirts of 
the Camel Hump range. Height 1,975 fect. 

Urotmala.—N. Lat. 11° 5’, E. Long. 76° 4°. Overlooking tho Euro- 
pean military outpost of Malapuram. There is on its summit a small 
Hindu temple with an inscription of no groat antiquity. Height 
1,573 feet. 

Pandalir.—N. Lat. 11° 3’, E. Long. 76° 14’. Also overlooking tho 
Malapuram outpost. It is covered for the most part with dense scrub 
jungle, but one or two coffee gardens have been opened with success on its 
northern slopes. At some distance from the summit and on the east face 
of the hill is a perennial spring of excellent water flowing from beneath 
an immense boulder of rock. The spring is sipposed to be haunted, 
and, as a matter of fact, a solitary Mussulman I*akir used to inhabit 
a tiger’s cave close to the spring. A magnificent, panoramic view of 
mountain scenery is obtained from various points of this hill, but parti- 
cularly from the highest point of it—a piled up cone of rocks reaching 
to a giddy level with the tops of the forest trees. eight about 2,000 
feet. 

Pranakéd.-N. Lat. 10° 59’, E. Long. 76° 21’. The eummit of a_ 
small densely wooded range of hills which, with the range last mentioned, 
secms to form at this point the advanced guard of the Nilgiri moun- 
tains. Height 1,792 feet. 

Anangamala.—N. Lat. 10° 49’, H. Long. 76’ 27’. A long precipi- 
tous isolated rocky hill, a conspicuous landmark. ‘here are one or two 
small cone gardens on its slopes. Height 1,298 feet. 
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1 The conversion of éJi into Deli was simple enough, for the early Portuguese would 
call it the “‘ Monte D’eli.” 

* Yule’ “Marco Polo,” Chap. XXIV of Book II, Vol. If, pp. 374 to 377. London, 
1874, 
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To the above list of mountain peaks and hills, most of which are 
stations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, may be added the follow- 
ing list of other survey stations of less elevation :-— 

Cannanore.—N. Lat. 11° 52’, E. Long. 75° 25'. Height 51 feet. 

Darmapatianam.—N. Lat. 11° 46’, k. Long. 76° 31’. Height 
112 feet. 

Manantoddy.—N. Lat. 11° 48’, E. Long. 76° 4’. Height 2,558 
feet. 

Purakdd—nN. Vat. 11° 28’, EK. Long. 75° 43’. Height 260 feet. 

Pukunnu.—N. lat. 11° 14’, B. Long. 75° 58’. Height 279 feet. 

Kurnid.—N. Lat. 10° 47’, EK. Long. 76° 9’. Height 354 feet. 

Kurachimala—N. Lat, 10° 47’, E. Long. 76° 41". Height 479 
feet. 

Palghat Fort—N. Lat. 10° 46’, EK. Long. 76° 48’, Height 349 
fect. 

Tho latitudes and longitudes given are those of the ordinary Indian 
Atlas Sheets, Nos. 48, 44, G1 and 62, and not the revised values found 
recently by the Great Trigonometrical Survey : the heights, however, are 
correct. 
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Secrron C.—Rivers, BackwaTERS, AND CANALS. 


The river and backwater system of the district had much to do with 
the development of the country in the early days of foroign intervention, 
for these afforded the easiest and cheapest and almost the only means 
of communication in times when wheeled traffic and pack-bullock 
traffic were unknown. And accordingly it is found that the foreigners 
acttled most thickly close to or on the rivers and selected sites for their 
factories so as to command as much as possible of these artories of 
traffic. 

The Portuguese (subsequently Dutch) factory at Cannanore, with 
its ontwork on Mount Deli point, commanded the river navigation of 
the whole of the Kolattiri’s northern domain. ‘he English factory at 
Tellicherry, with its outworks on Darmapattanam island, secured to 
the Honorable Company the largest share of the trade in the excellent 
pepper produced in the Randattara Achanmars’ torritory,in the Kot- 
tayam Raja’s domain, and in that of the Iruvalinid Nambiirs, tapped 
by the rivers converging at Darmapattanam. The French factory at the 
mouth of the Mahé river did the same for the Kadattanid Raja’s terri- 
tory drained by that river. The Portuguese, the English, the French, 
aud the Dancs had factories in the Zamorin’s territory at®Calicut, 
whither was conveyed by water the produce of the territories of the 
Zamorin, and of lis more or less dependent chieftains, the Payairmala 
Nayars, the Kurumbranad Kajas, the Tamarasséri branch of the Kot- 
tayam family, the Parappanid Rajas, and the Puluvayi Nayars, 
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At Ponnani tho water communication was defective because incon- 
stant, so it was not much sought after as a factory site ; whereas Chetwai, 
at the mouth of a widespread river and backwater system, was in much 
roquest by Portuguese and Dutch and subsequently by the English, 
and was often hotly contended for. Cochin, where the Portuguese aud 
subsequently tho Dutch formed large scttlements, owed its importance 
no less to its unsurpassed watcr communications with the interior as to 
its dcep bar and landlocked harbour for the ships of small draught of 
water then in vogue. Again from Tangasséri the Dutch could com- 
mand the large expanse of navigable rivers there finding outlet to the 
sea, And finally the English at Anjengo settled on an inhospitable 
sandspit with the ocean on onc side of it and a navigable rivor on the 
other, just because of the advantages which this river and neighbour- 
ing erceks afforded for brimging the produce of the country to their 
Company’s mart. 

These were the great emporia of foreign trade, but at the head of 
the tidal portion of each river, and at favorable sites on its banks, the 
pioneers of the great foreign companics had thoir trade-outposts aud 
warchouses, and at all such places sprang up settlements of the classes 
(chiefly Muhammadans) who carried on the trade of the country. Such 
settlements still exist, but with the oponing up of roads, canals and 
railway, and the centralizing influence of trade, thoir glory has largely 
passed away from them. 

The following are the chicf: rivers, backwaters, canals, &c., in the 
district, and the latitudes and longitudes aro taken from the Indian 
Atlas Sheets Nos. 44, 61 and 62, and aro those of the river mouths 
where they empty themselves into tho ocean, or, in the case of rivers 
flowing eastward, those of the places whore they finally leave the 
district :— 

The Wilésvaram River.—N. Lat. 12° 4’, KH. Long. 75 14’. This 
river, which is about forty-seven miles in length, lics for the most part in 
the district of South Canara. It drains, however, what is still a Malayalam 
country, and what was formerly the most northern portion of the 
kingdom of the Aolattirts. Country craft of small burthen can enter 
its mouth for a short distance. 

The Elimala or Mount Deli River.—N. Lat. 12° 2’, EH. Long. 75” 18’, 
The course of this stream is only about thirty miles in length. It rises 
in the ghat mountains and loses itself in a number of creeks to the east 
and north-east of the mount. One or more of these join tho wators of 
the Wilésvaram river, and the chief one flows south and enters the sea 
in the aggle of the bay formed immediately to the south of and under 
the very shadow of the mount itself. ‘These creeks being tidal, thereforo 
convert the mount peninsula into an island. The sluggish water of 
these brackish creeks is extremely favorable to the crocodile tribe, which 
hore at times attain prodigious dimensions, and: with increasing weight 
they gain an appetite for the flesh of men and animals which makes it 
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extremely dangerous for fishermen, and agriculturists too, to pursue thoir 
callings in such haunts. <A crocodile fifteen feet in length is far more 
than a match for the strongest buffalo. The prodigious length of his 
ponderous jaw, armed with sharp-pointed interlocking teeth, give the 
reptile a hold of his victim which enables him to make full use of the 
enormous dead weight of his ungainly carcass as well as of his immense 
muscular powor. So much are these reptiles fearcd, that people in boats 
even are sometimes not exempt from danger, and dwellers by the water- 
side generally have guns ready loaded to take advantage of their 
enemics. Sometimes the whole country-side turns out to drag them 
from their lairs by nets of strong meshed rope. 

The Sultan’s Canal.—N. Lat. 12° 2’, E. Long. 75° 18’. This is an 
artificial work (about two miles in length), undertaken and executed 
in 1766 by Ali Raja, the husband of the Bibi of Cannanore, when 
managing the Kolattiri domains for Haidar Ali, It connocts the 
Mount Deli river with the backwater formed at the mouth of the Tali- 
paramba and Valarpattanam rivers, and thus gives uninterrupted water 
communication at all seasons. Formerly boats going to or from the 
north had to go out to sea at this point. 

The Taliparamba River.—N. Lat. 11° 57’, B. Long. 75° 22’. The 
main branch of this river is navigable at all scasons for boats as far as 
the lower slopes of the ghat mountains. After passing Taliparamba 
the main branch is joined by one from the east, and the two together 
spread out into an extensive sheet of water, the haunt ia certain seasons 
of large flocks of aquatic birds. Bending slightly to the north and 
passing under the guns of an old ruined fort of the Kolattiri’s, the 
united streams then suddenly turn at Palangddi (ancient bazaar) due 
south and run in a course paralle] to the sea till they mect the stronger 
curront of the Valarpaltanam river, united to which they force for 
themselves a passage to the sca through the sand shoals thrown up by 
the littoral currents. A large tract of fertile garden land has bcen 
formed by the continuous action of the littoral currents damming up 
the mouth of this river. Its length from source to mouth is about 
fifty-one miles. 

The Valarpatianam River.—N. Lat. 11° 57’, E. Long. 75° 22’, 
‘hough the length of this river is less than that of several others in 
Malabar proper, it perhaps discharges more water into the sca than 
any of them. It has three large branches, one of which joins the tidal 
part of the main stream and is itsclf navigable for boats almost to the 
foot of the ghit mountains. Near the head of tho navigable portion 
of this branch lies one of those pioncer settlements of trading foreigners 
(Muhammadans) already alluded to, and it is in this out-of-the-way 
place that, local tradition says, was founded one of the nine original 
Muhammadan mosques. The tradition is, that this place, the “ Surru- 
kundapuram”’ of the Indian Atlas, was in former days the chief 
emporium of trade with the fertile lands of Coorg and the sandal forests 
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of Mysore, and that this is the placo to which Ibn Batuta travelled 
from Hili (Elimala), and about the exact locality of which there has 
been some speculation. It is just about one day’s journey, by water 
ali the way, from Mount Deli. On the main branch of the river the 
head of the navigable portion is likewise marked by a pioneer settlement 
of forcign traders (Muhammadans) located in the village of Iruhtr 
(Erroocur of the Atlas). The trade routo to Mysore and Coorg in more 
recent times lay through this village, and it was through this village 
that one of the cclumns of the force despatched against Coorg in 1834 
laid its route. Further up stream, at Irritti, and just below the junction 
of its other two main branches, the existing trade route vid the 
Perambadi ghat crosses the river by alofty bridge of masonry piers and 
abutments with a superstructure of wood about to be replaced by iron 
lattice girders. Beyond this bridge the sources of the river lic in the 
ghait mountains and in primeval forest, much of which is still inhabited 
only by wild beasts. Tho lengths of these two main branches above 
Irritti bridge are respectively about thirty-two and twenty-eight miles, 
aud the whole length of the stream may be taken to be about seventy- 
four miles. At the village of Valarpattanam near its mouth there is 
a well preserved fort on a lofty cliff on the south bank of the rivor 
completely dominating tho stream, and further west on an island in the 
backwater was yet another fort called Madakkara. The former belonged 
to the Kolattiri, and was evidently planned for him by European 
engineers ; the latter was one of the outworks built by the Honorable 
Company’s factors at the Knglish sottlement of Tellicherry to protect 
the Company’s trade on these rivers. Country craft of considerable 
size enter the river and lie off the village of Valarpattanam. 

The Anjarakandi River.—N. Lat. 11° 47’, E. Long. 75° 32’. This 
river rises in the heavy forest land on the western face of the Wynad 
Ghat slopes, and after a course of about forty miles divides into two 
branches and thus forms the island of Darmapattanam at its junction 
with the sea. Itis navigable for boats at all seasons to a place called 
Veukadt some distance above Anjarakandi. At Venkat the Honorable 
English Company had a trading outpost in the very heart of the finest 
pepper-producing country in Malabar. And at Anjarakandi the Honor- 
able Company started an experimental garden for the growth of various 
exotics. ‘he command of the traffic on this river was considered go 
important that Darmapattanam island at its mouth, acquired by tho 
Honorable Company in 1784-35, was heavily fortified and garrisoned 
from the Tellicherry factory, and it was even proposed to givo up the 
Tellicherry factory altogether and to build a new one on Darmapatta- 
nam island. | 

The Tellicherry River.—N. Lat. 11° 46’, BE. Long. 75° 33’. This is 
an insignificant stream navigable for boats to a distance of only about 
three or three and a-half miles, and in length altogether its course is 
about fourteen miles. Small country craft do, however, enter its mouth 
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and lie above the bridge which spans it. It was of importance as 
affording protection to the English factory at Tellicherry on the 
northern and castern landward sides, and the natural protection it 
afforded was further strengthened by small fortified outworks at various 
points of vantage. It was frequently called tho Kodoli river from the 
fort of that name, commanding the bay at its mouth. Ata short 
distance above Tellicherry it still forms the boundary of the French 
aldée of Pandakal, a detached outlying portion of the French settlement 
at Mahé. 

The Mahé River——N. Lat. 11° 48’, Ii. Long. 75° 36’. This stream 
rises in the heavy forests of tho Wynad ghats, and after a course of about 
thirty-four miles falls into the sea at the French settlement of Mahé, 
of the main portion of which it forms the northern and eastern boundary 
for a distance of about two miles. It is navigable for country craft of a 
small size for a distance of about half a mile and for boats as far as 
Parakadavu some twelve miles farther up stream. 

The Kétta River.—N. Lat. 11° 34’, E. Long. 75” 39’. Itis so 
named from a fort (kotta) commanding the entrance to the sca. It 
was notorious in former days as a haunt of pirates, one of whom, Kottak- 
kal Kunyali Marakkar, made his name famous. It drains a heavy mass 
of virgin forest on the western slopes of the Wynad ghats, and, the 
rainfall being excessively hcavy in those parts, the river discharges for 
its length, only some forty-six miles, more than the usual quantity of 
water for rivers of its size. Itis navigable at all seasons for boats as 
far as Kuttiyadi, which lies closcly adjacent to the cham of ghats, and 
from this point a pack-bullock road runs up the mountains into North 
Wynad. The water communication on this river is linked on the one 
hand on the north hy— 

the Vadakkara Canal—N. Lat. 11° 36’, E. Long. 75° 38’—partly 
natural and partly artificial, to the thriving trading town of Vadakkara, 
and on the south by another canal made in 1848 and called — 

the Payoli Canal—N. Lat. 11° 31’, Hi. Tiong. 75° 43’—length about 
one mile, to the extensive natural backwater communication of— 

the Agtlapuja, which means literally broad river. This broad 
river or backwater receives no stream of any importance, indeed nearly 
all the drainage from the ghats at this point 1s intercepted by the main 
stream and tributaries of the Ad/ta river, so that for a distance of 
about sixteen miles (N. Lat. 11° 31’, 8. Long. 74° 43’, to N. Lat. 11° 22’, 
HK. Long. 75° 48’) this backwater runs in a courso parallel to the sca 
until it mects the Hllattur river close to the mouth of that stream. 
The importance of this natural water communication can hardly be 
overrated. It would seem as if the Kotia river had at one time found 
its way to the sea by this outlet instead of by the channel now in use, 
and indeed even now the water-level in the Kotta river sometimes rises 
so high as to threaten to breach through the narrow isthmus separating 
it from the Agalapula, the water-level of which rises of course much less 
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rapidly in floods. This difference of level in floods necessitates tho 
maintenance of a water-lock at tho entranco to the Payoli canal from 
the Kotta river. 

The Eiattur River—N. Lat. 11° 22’, EH. Long. 75° 48’—isin length 
about thirty-two miles, but it is a shallow stream, and, except near its 
mouth, is not suited for boat traffic. It is connected with the Kallai river 
and backwaters and with the Beypore river beyond by— 

the Oonolly Canal, which, taking advantage of the natural facilities 
already oxisting, loops together the drainage areas of the three streams 
above mentioned. ‘Ihe canal was constructed under the orders of 
Mr. Conolly, the Collector of Malabar, and was completed in the year 
1848. It consists of a cut about three miles in length through several low 
ridges intervening between the Ellattur river and the Kallai river ; the 
decpest cutting is about thirty feet through laterite rock, and the width, 
which is irregular, is in the narrowest portions about twelve fect. The 
depth of wator in the cutting at low tide is only a few inches. Imper- 
fect’ as it is, the facilities it affords to traffic are largely utilized, and it 
is likely io be ero long much improved in the carrying out of an exten- 
sive scheme proposed so long ago as in 1822 by Special Commissioner 
Mr. Graeme for affording inland water communication from ‘Travancore 
northwards. 

The Kallai River—N. Liat. 11° 14’, EH. Long. 70° 51’. The stream, 
which, in the monsoon months only, forces a way for itself into the sca 
through the sand shoals thrown up by the littoral currents on the beach 
at Calicut, isa very insignificant one, and attains a length of about 
fourtcen miles only. Connected with it, howover, are several pretty 
extensive backwaters, and these again are looped on to tho Beypore 
river by a narrow creek. 

The Beypore River-—N. Wat. 11° 9’, E. Long. 75° 52’—drains a 
very extensive tract of the Wynad ghats and Nilgiri mountains. « 
This is the only stream in Malabar which brings any considerable ~ 
portion of its waters from above the crest of the ghit mountain ridge. * 
Its two main branches rise respectively one in the Kunda mountains” 
on the Nilgiri plateau and the other on the lowor ranges of South-East 
Wynad. ‘The one, called the Gold river, passes over the ridge of 
ghats i a long succession of rocky cataracts lying a short distance 
south of the Karkir pass. The other, called the Chola river, leaps 
down frow the crest of the Wynad hills in a magnificent cataract close 
to a foot-path known as the Cholidi pass. The two streams, after 
receiving many large fecders, unite in the midst of the Nilambir Govern- 
ment teak plantations, and then flow on, receiving several important 
feeders from north and south, to their outlet into the sea at Beypore, 
the old terminus of the Madras Railway south-west line, a total 
distance in the case of the main branch of about ninety-six miles. 
This river discharges a vory large volume of water in the monsoon 
seasons, and the scour on the bar is thus sufficient to maintain a depth 
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of about six fect at low tide which enables country craft to onter and 
lie about half a-mile up stream opposite the custom house and railway 
terminus. Even in the height of the dry season also boats of light 
draught can ascend the stream as far as Mambit under the very 
shadow of the lofty Camel Hump range. There as usual (and also 
at Arikod) are to be found colonies of Muhammadan traders settled for 
ages. The sands of this, and indeed of all the streams descending from 
the ghit mountains in Malabar, have from the earliest times been 
known to be aurifcrous, and even now some of the lower classes of the 
population try to eke out a precarious livelihood by washing the sands 
after each annual flood. 

The Kadalundi River—N. Wat. 11° 8’, KE. Long. 75° 53’—is united to 
the Beypore river by a creek, and thus is formed the island of Chiali- — 
yam, on which was placed tho old terminus of the Madras Railway 
south-west linc. The Kadalundi river comes from the western slopes 
of the Nilgiri mountains and of the Silent Valley range, end its main 
branch is seventy-five miles in length. The country through which 
it passes is on a higher level than the valley of the Boypore river, and 
hence the boat traffic on this stream is very limited except during the 
annual flood season when boats can get up stream as far as Malapuram 
and even farther, but in the dry scason boat traffic is confined to a few 
miles near the mouth of the river. An unsuccessful attempt, continued 
down to 1857, was made by several Collectors to connect by a canal the 
Kadalundi river with the backwaters and creeks of the Ponnani river. 
A cutting was made, and for aday or two in the height of the monsoon, 
when the country is flooded, boats can pass with some difficulty from the 
one river to the other, but at other seasons this is impracticable. A 
great natural obstacle to the successful construction of this canal was 
that at a short depth below tho surface, a bed of unctuous clay or mud 
was found, which oozing into the canal filled it up sufficiently to prevent 
the passage of boats. This liguid mud seems to be of tho same 
character with that which, forced upwards from the bottom of the sea by 
submarine volcanic action or by subterraneous pressure of water from 
the large inland backwaters, forms the mud banks or mud bays in 
which at one or two places on the coast (notably at Narakal and 
Alleppey) ships can ride in safety and load and discharge cargo 
throughout the monsoon season. The same difficulty was experienced 
at Calicut in making a short canal from the Kallai river to the main 
bazaar, 2) | 

The Ponnint River~—N, Lat. 10° 48’, E. Long. 75° 59’. This is 
the longest of the rivers which discharge into the Arabian Ocean in 
Malabar proper. The main stream is about one hundred and fifty-six 
miles long, and the lengths of its three chief tributaries before they join 
the main stream are respectively about sixty, fifty, and forty-six miles. 
But the volume of water discharged from the large area drained by 
this river and its tributaries is probably not so great and is certainly not 
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so constant as that discharged either by the Valarpattanam river or by 
the Beypore river. The reason of this is that the main stream comes 
from the arid plains of Coimbatore, and its drainage area in the moun- 
tains under the influence of the south-west monsoon is comparatively 
small. This tract, too, lies further inland than the mountain ranges to 
the north of them. The south-west line of the Madras Railway strikes 
the course of this river at the Palghat gap and runs along close to the 
stream till within a mile or two of the coast. ‘he bed of the stream in 
the lower reaches is generally sandy, and the water is shallow, but in 
the rains loaded boats do ascend the strcam for considerable distances. 
There is never, however, except Curing the rains, a curront at its mouth 
sufficiently stroug to maintain a deep and wide channel through the 
sand drifts carried by the littoral currents. The bar is thereforo 
always considerably impeded by shoals, and at times when the first 
monsoon floods come down the river the water is backed up and floods 
the surrounding country till the rush of water has cleared away these 
sand shoals. Dangerous deep currents are thus formed, and the river- 
side portion of Ponnaini town which stands at its mouth is always in 
more or less danger from erosion, and in fact the town is only preserved 
by groynes, for the proper maintenance of which a special voluntary 
cess is paid by the mercantile community. ‘This river near its mouth is 
connected on the north by a navigable creck with the railway system at 
Tirtir railway station, and on the south by — 

the Ponnaéni Canal with the backwaters of Velliyankod, which again 
communicate with those further south, and boat traffic is by these means 
possible from the railway at Tirar down to ‘l'rivandrum the capital of 
the Travancore Statc, a distance of over two hundred miles. But 
the water communication is only practicable at all scasons at present for 
small boats, and a scheme is under consideration for improving it. Among 
the most urgent requirements is tho widening and deepening of the 
cut—about two miles in length—-connecting the Ponnani river with the 
Velliyankod backwater. The cut is at present only about fifteen feet 
wide, and the water in it is only a fow inches deep at low tide. 

The Velliyankéd backwater.—N. Juat. 10° 44’, E. Long. 76° 0’. No 
stream of any importance joins this system of lagoons and backwaters, 
and the opening to the sca is maintained by the force with which the 
tide ebbs and flows. It is united with—— 

the Chavakkad backwater by creeks which, together with the latter, 
extend from N. Lat. 10° 44’ to 10° 32’ and from E. Long. 76° 1’ to 76° 6’, 
a distance in all of about fifteen miles. In all this distance no stream 
of any size flows into or out of the backwater ; indced two ridges running 
parallel to the coast line seem to shut off drainage both from east and 
west. This hollow is filled with fresh-water in the rains, and two rude 
embankments of wattle and mud are made at the end of the rains to 
keep in the fresh and to prevent the influx of salt-water, which would 
otherwise destroy the heavy rice-crops raised within the enclosure. The 
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passage of boats is maintained by sliding them with extra holp over the 
obstacles on the unctuous mud of which the embankments aro formed. 
At its southern extremity the backwater joims— 

the Chetwai River--N. Lat. 10° 81’, E. Long. 76° 6’. The mouth 
of this rivor and about six miles of its course lie entirely in British 
territory, and for about two miles more it forms the boundary between 
British territory and the Native Stato of Cochin. At the end of this 
eight miles the river widens out into a lake, partly natural and partly 
artificial. 

The Zrichéiv or Ennamakkal Lake—N. Tat. 10° 25’ to 10° 38’, 
Ki. Long. 76° 10’ to 76° 16’—-as it is called, is of considerable size, about 
twenty-five square miles, and of great value, and deserves notice, if only 
for the singular struggle of human industry against the forces of nature 
which the cultivation of its bed demands. From tho subsidence of the 
floods of one year to the commencement of the following rains the space 
of time is barely sufficicat for the garnering of a crop. At the close of 
the rains the water in the lake, which is protected from tidal influences 
by a masonry dam at Mnnamakkal, is drained off by ceascless labor day 
and night with Persian wheels aided not unfrequently now-a-days by 
patent pumps driven by portable steam-engines, whose fires glow weirdly 
across the waste of wators on dark nights while the incessant throb and 
rattle of the engines and machinory strive hard to dispel any illusions. 
Every foot of ground that can be thus reclaimed is protected by fences 
of wattle and mud and is planted up with well-grown rice ssedlings. 
Spaces are left between tho fields, and into these channels the water 
drawn from the fields is poured, so that boats have to bo employed 
for visiting the different fields, the dry beds of which lie some three or 
four feet below the level of the water in the canals. In the dry weather 
the lake presents a magnificent level green expanse of the most luxuriant 
growing rice, the pleasant effect of which to the eye is heightened by 
contrast with the snowy plumage of the innumerable cranes and other 
aquatic birds which here revel in a continual feast. With tho early 
thunder harbingers of the south-west monsoon in April recommences 
the struggle with the slowly but steadily rising flood. Numberless 
Persian wheels bristle in their bamboo frameworks for the contest with 
the threatening floods, and as the season advances thousands of the 
population, many of them good caste Nayar women, are perched high 
above the scene on these machines continuing the day and night struggle 
with tho rising floods for the preservation of their ripening crops. The 
bulwarks of the fields arc frequently breached and the unmatured crop 
drowned. Often a large area has to be reaped by simply heading the 
stalks from boats; but, as a rule, an enormously rich crop rewards this 
remarkable industry. A small portion only of this lake lies in British 
territory. The major portion belongs to the Cochin State, and, as already 
observed, a masonry dam at HMnnamakkal is necessary to maintain the 
level of the fresh-water in the lake and to keep out tho salt-water. The 
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original dam seems to have been formed some time during the cighteenth 
century by (it is said) the united efforts of the Zamorin and Cochin Rajas. 
They erected an embankment of hewn stone above two hundred feet long 
across the backwater at Ennamakkal. In 1802 Assistant Collector Mr. 
Drummond, under an erroneous expectation of benefiting the neighbour- 
ing lands, caused the dam to be partially destroyed ; but the consequence 
was that o large area of land fell out of cultivation owing to the influx 
of salt-water. Various attempts were made, especially in 1828 and 1842, 
to reconstruci the dam on the original plan. A project fora new dam 
lower down the river at Chetwai was proposed, and between 1855 and 
1258 preparations for constructing this work were undertaken. The 
idea was abandoned, however, after Rs. 35,000 had been spent on it, and 
since then the original dam has becn annually patched up at tho joint 
cost of the British and Cochin Governments. 

The last stream to find its way into the sca in British territory is— 

The Cochin River--N. Lat. 9° 38’, EK. Long. 76°18’. Tt can hardly 
be called a rivor, for it is rather the tidal opening of an immense system 
of backwaters in which numerous large rivers from the ghit mountains 
lose themselves. ‘These backwaters extond far away north into Cochin 
territory and far away south into Travancore and afford an admirablo 
means of conveying the produce of this immense tract to its market at 
Cochin. Tho rush of water across the bar is so great. as to maintain a 
depth on it of about twelve feet of water, which enables ships of a 
considerable size to come into harbour and load in smooth water. The 
depth is, however, insufficient for the large trading steamers employed 
in the coast traffic, and many of the sailing ships even which convey the 
produce to foreign countries are unable to cross the bar when loaded. 
‘These sometimes take in a portion of their cargo inside, and then go 
outside to the roadstead to complete their lading. Many proposals 
have from time to time been mooted for improving the Cochin rivor 
harbour, and a steam dredge was sent out from England to deepon the 
bar. It was found to be unsuited for working in the rough water 
which always more or less prevails on the bar, and it was also found 
that the depth of water in the channel inside the bar was unsuited for 
the merchant steamers of the present day. A proposal to make a close 
harbour has also been set aside on the ground of expense. ‘T'he trade 
of Cochin, considerable as it is, could not afford to pay the interest on 
the large sum required for this purpose. 

Resides the abovo rivers which flow into the Arabian Sea in Malabar, 
there are three of the large tributaries of the Kavéri river which 
deserve mention as having their sources in Malabar. These are— 

The Kablani River—N. Lat. 11° 52’, E. Long. 76° 16’—which has its 
sources in Wynad, and which at times, owing to excessive rainfall on 
the ghit mountains, rolls down a very heavy flood to its parent stream. 
Jt and its tributaries drain nearly the whole of North and South Wynad, 
but their beds are too rocky and too shallow to permit of any traffic on 
them beyond the floating of timber. 

c 
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~ The Rampiir River—N., Lat. 11° 46’, E. Long. 76° 28’—resembles 
the Kabbani, into which it eventually flows aftor draining a large portion 
of South-Kast Wynad. 

The Bavini River—N. Lat. 11° 12’, E. Long. 76° 48’—rises in the 
Kunda mountains on the Nilgiri plateau, and, after following a circuit- 
ous course through the Attapidi Valley, in which it barely escapes 
tumbling over the ghits to the westward, it returns again to the shadow 
of the Nilgiri mountains just before leaving Malabar. It is joined in 
the valley by one large and several small feeders. The former is called 
the Siruvdni or sual Bavani and rises on the crest of the lofty forest- 
clad mountains on the northern edge of the Pilghit gap. Acquiring 
a considerable volume in a sort of amphitheatre of mountains on the 
very crest of the ghits it pours itself in a magnificent cataract, said 
to be two thousand feet high, over a precipitons ledge of rock which 
hems in the Attapidi Valley on the south. At the top of this ledge of 
rock is a deep pool in the bed of the stream called Muttukulam, which is 
regarded with superstitious awe by the people, and about which many 
wonderful stories are told. By those who have never been to see it, it 
is said to be fathomless, and tho people declare that extraordinary and 
tremendous noises do at times issne from it, and roll cracking among 
the mountains. 


Section ]).—Gro.LoaicaL ForMATION. 


With the exception of the auriferous quartz-recf country in South- 
East Wynad, the detailel consideration of which falls more appro- 
priately under the heading of the gold industry in Chapter VII, the 
district has not yet been scientifically surveyed by the Geological Survey 
Department, but Mr. W. King, the Deputy Superintendent for Madras, 
has embodied in his “ General sketch of the Geology of the ‘Travancore 
State ”’ the results of his observations gathored in visits to Malabar and 
Cochin, and these, as he says, enable him to “ generalize as to the lie 
and character of the very few rock formations over the country far to 
the northward ”’ of the scene of his immediate explorations in Travan- 
core, so that in fact a good deal is known about the geological formations 
of Malabar. 

For facility of reference Mr. Jing’s short paper on Travancore is 
therefore subjoined, with notes to certain portions of it. 


General sketch of the Geology of the Travancore State. By W. K ING, 
D.Sc., Deputy Superintendent, (Madras) Geological Survey of India. 
—(Records, Geological Survey, Vol. XV, p. 87.) 


. “ My last season’s work (1880-81) was devoted to a general examiza- 
tion of the geology of the southern half of Travancore, and to a parti- 
cular study of a small area of deposits which has been long known as 
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occurring on the sea-coast, on the history of which I have written a 
separate paper. 

“ The development of the gold industry of Southern India Raving 
raised hopes of a similar auriferousness of the mountainous and coffee- 
planting districts in Travancore to that in Wynaad, I was, at the very 
urgent request of the Travancore Government, induced to ‘devote a 
considerable portion of my time to the examination of the region sup- 
posed to present the most favourable indications of gold-bearing rocks. 
The result of this was a report on the quartz outcrops of Peermad, iu 
which I showed that the supposed reefs are to all appearance beds of 
nearly pure quartz rock occurring with the other strata of the gneiss 
series, and that, though they locally give the very faintest traces of 
gold, there is no reason to expect that better results will be obtained. 
Practically, there are no auriferous quartz-reofs, as usually understood, in 
the arca pointed out ; neither do I expect that such will be found of any 
extent or richness in so much of Travancore as I was able to visit. 

“The geological examination of the country may -be said to have 
extended over more than half of the territory—in reality, it consisted 
of various traverses over the country between Cape Comorin and the 
9° 35’ parallel of North latitude; but I can generalize as to the lie and 
character of the very few rock formations over the country far to the 
northward through visits which | had made in previous years in the 
Coimbatore and Malabar Districts, and this season at Cochin, to which 
place I was called in connection with a commission of enquiry on the 
harbours, conducted by Colonel R. H. Sankey, c.n., in the hopes of 
being able to elucidate something regarding the well-known tracts of 
smooth water off the coast at Narakal and Poracaud. 

“The Travancore State, though it has long had a very irregular 
eastern frontier, has now been settled as lying practically to the west- 
ward of the main water-shed of the southern portion of the great 
mountainous backbone or midrib of Southern India, which stretches 
from the low-lying gap of Palghat, below the Nilgiris, to within some 
fifteen miles of Cape Comorin. Between this southern extremity of the 
mountaiu land and ‘ the Cupe,’ as it is distinctively called, there is an 
outlying hill mass which carrics the water-shed rather to the castward 
of the extreme southern point of India; but alow rocky spur does ter- 
minate the end, and outside of it, or a little to the castward again and 
somewhat higher, are two rocky islets. 

“In the northern part of the country the mountain mass is very 
broad, but just south of the Peermad parallel (the northorn limit of my 
proper work) the hilly backbone narrows considerably and becomes a 
lengthened series of more or less parallel ridges with lower and lower 
intermediate valleys. These are striking with tho gneiss, or about west- 
north-west and cast-south-cast, there being at the same time a line of 
higher masses and peaks culminating the main ridge, from which the 
ribs run away, as indicated, to the low country. 
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“The mountain land does not, as may be seen by any good map, run 
down the middle of the peninsula, but keeps to the westward ; so that 
there is a broad stretch of low country on the Madura and Tinnevelly 
side, while that of Travancore is narrow. Then the mountains drop 
rather suddenly to the cast, whilo they send long spurs down to within 
a comparatively short distance of the western coast. There is thus 
still, in Madura and Tinnevelly, a southerly prolongation of the wide 
plains of the Carnatic, which stretch round by Cape Comorin and join 
tho narrower, though rather moro clevated, low country of Travancore, 
Cochin, and Malabar. 

‘¢ This narrowor and somewhat higher land of the west coast presents 
also unmistakable traces of a plateau or terraced character ' which is 
best displayed about Trivandrum, and northwards past Cochin into the 
Malabar country. South of Trivandrum these marks gradually dis- 
appear, the last trace being in the flat upland or plateau bordering the 
sea-shore at Kolachol. This more or less even-surfaced tract of country 
has an clevation in its most typical parts of one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet above the sea, and it touches the shore in cliffs or 
headlands at two or three points, particularly at Warkilli, and in the 
Paupanchéri hill south-west of Trivandrum. 

‘To an observer travelling to Trivandrum across the Ariankow pass 
from Tinnovelly, the change from the parallel ridges and broken form 
of the lower hilly country to the comparatively smooth downs of 
Trivandrum is striking, though he would hardly see the genorally 
terraced or plateau character until a more extended acquaintance had 
heen made with the country. 

“ Northwards from Trivandrum there are narrow strips of absolutely 
low land, that is on the sea-level,’ marked by sandy and alluvial flats 
and long backwaters or lagoons. These widen out northwards from 
Quilon, until at Alleppey (Aulapolay) there is a width of about twelve 
miles of such formations, with the vory extensive backwater which 
stretches far past Cochin. 
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’ The terraced character of the low lands of Malaiar is best seen at Malapuram, the 
Special Assistant Collectox’s head-quarters in the Ernad Taluk; but in the extreme 
north of the district, in the Chirakkal Taluk, both north and south of the Taliparamba 
river, it is also conspicuous. These terraces touch the sea and form low cliffs at Mount 
Deli, at Caunanore, at Darmapattanam and Tellicherry, and thence almost continuously 
on to Mahé, at Kollam near Quilandy, and for a few miles north of it, and lastly at the 
Ellattur river mouth. Mr, King examined some of these terraces and observed in regard 
to them that ‘the capped character of the platcaus in the neighbourhood of Beypore and 
Calicut, for instance, is dae to the denudation of an originally planed-down terrace of 
gneiss into detached plateaus, the upper surfaces of which are altered and lateritized to 
a certain depth.”-—--(Records, Geological Survey, Vol. XV, p. 101.) 

* Those sea-level lands are numerous in Malabar also ; as, for example, the wide tidal 
backwaters on the Taliparamba and Valarpattanam rivers, the Agalapula (broad river) 
stretching between the Kofta and Eillattir rivers, the backwaters on the Kadalundi river, 
those connected with tire Velayank6éd backwater, and finally the Trichar or Ennamakkal 
lake iteelf, with many others too numerous to be mentioned. 
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“'The rock formations are—first, and most prevalent and founda- 
tional, the gneiss series ;! and then on it, but only in a very small way, 
the Quilon beds, which are supposed to be of eocene age. These last 
are overlapped by the Warkilli beds,? which certainly appear to belong 
toa different series, and are thus perhaps of upper tertiary age; they 
appear also to be equivalent to the Cuddalore sandstones of the Coro- 
mandel. Finally, there are the recent deposits. 

‘The gneisses are generally of the massive grey section of the series, 
that is, they are nearest to the rocks of the Nilgiris, though they ditfer 
from them in being coarse-grained or more largely crystallized, and in 
being generally quartzose rocks. 

‘So quartzose are they, that there are, locally, frequent thin beds 
of nearly pure quartzrock which are at times very lke reefs of vein- 
quartz. Often these beds are strongly felspathic, the felspar occurring 
among the quartz in distinguishable grains, or larger crystalline masses, 
giving the rock rather a granitic appearance. ‘I'he only other region 
where I know of somewhat similar beds of quartz rock occurring with 
other gneisses is in the schistosc region of tho Nellore District. There, 
however, the quartz rock bocomes often a fine, compact quartzite ; here, 
in Travancore, there ure no approaches to such compact forms. . 

‘The common gneisses are felspathic quartzose varieties of white or 
grey colours, very largely charged with garnets, <A particular form of 
them is an excecdingly tough, but largely crystallized, dark-grey or 
greenish felspathic rock. 

' Mr. R. Bruce Foote, in his “ Sketch of the work of the Geological Survey in Southern 
India,’ points out that Mr. 1. F. Blandford, in his memoir on the Nilgiris which appeared 
in 1859, exposed ‘ tho fallacy of a view held by Captain Newbold as well as many others at 
that time and still later, namely, that cach of the mountain platvaus and ridges contuined o 
great irrapted nucleus of granitic rocks,” und observes “that the metamorphic rocks 
have not been greatly broken up and dislocated by intrusions of granite, to which the 
present outlines of the country were supposed to be largely duc,” and finally winds up 
on this point as follows: ‘‘ The existing outlines aro almost entirely due to atmospheric 
erosion acting over vast periods of time, the gneissic highlands of the south of the penin- 
sula being one of the oldest known portions of terra jirma.’’—~(Reprint from Madras Journal 
of Literature and Svicnce, 1882, p. 5.) To this may be added the following from Mr. W. 
King’s paper on the gold fields of South-Kast Wynad : ‘ It is worthy of notice that the 
present surface of Wynuad has probably only been exposed after u slow wearing away of 
over two thousand feet of superincumbent gneiss which was once continuous between the 
Nilgiri mountains and the \ ellera Mala range.’’--(Records, Geological Survey, Vo). VITI, 
p. 43.) 

* So far as is yet known, the Quilon beds do not oxtend into Malabar, bat the Warkilli 
beds are known fo occur at two places at least in Malabar, namely, going northwards—- 

1. Beypore where Lieutenant Newbold obtained the following measurements in the 

sootion of a cliff extending down to the water-Jevel in the river :—— 
Pour feet of sandy alluvial soil. 
Ten feet of loose sandstone with beds of ochreous earth. | ' 
Twenty feet of gritty sandstone, passing into gritty laterite, and variegaied 
in its lower portions with red and yellow bands. 
Carboniferous stratum varying from a few inches to tive feet in thickness.” 
—-(Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XI, pp. 239--243.) 

Mr. King seems to have overlooked this account of Lieutenant Newbold’s when stating 
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© Massive hornblendic gneisses are not common. Indeed, hornblende 
may be said to be a comparatively rare constituent of the Travancore 
gneisses. 

‘‘ All the gneisses are moro or less charged with titaniferous iron in 
minute grains; they arc likowise—only more visibly—as a rule, highly 
gametiferous. In fact, one might say that Travancore is essentially a 
country of garnetiferous gneisses. The garnets themselves are only 
locally obtainable, it being impossible to break them from tho living 
rock while they are generally decomposed or weathered. They are 
generally of small sizc, but are very rich in color, the precious garnet 
being very common. Other minerals, such as red, blue, and yellow 
sapphire and jacinth, are found among the garnet sands so common on 
the s3a-shore at certain places. The sea-sands are also full of titanifer- 
ous iron grain. While on this subject, I may instance the beautiful 
and long known constitution of the shore sands at Cape Comorin, where, 
on the beach, may be seen the strongest-colored streaks or ribbons, of 
good width, of bright scarlet, black, purple, yellow and white sands of 
all these minerals and the ordinary silica. 

“ As will be scen further on, an cnormous quantity of ferruginous 
matter is collected among certain forms of weathered gneiss and other 
rocks, the source of which is hardly accounted for in the apparent sparse 
distribution of iron in the gneisses. After all, however, an immenso 
supply of ferruginous matter must result from the weathering of the 
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that all the lateritic country about Calicut and Beyporc is ‘‘ merely one of a decom posed 
form of gneiss.”—--(Records, Geological Survey, Vol. XV, p. 101.) 
2. Mr. O. Cannan, an ex-Depaty Collector of Malabar. while sinking (January—- 
May 1876) a well in his garden jn the Cantonment of Cannanore, observed the 
following facts :-— 


Strata met with. 


FEET. 
Red carth and gravel... -_ ee : ei aw (OS 
Tough, hard laterite... se ave abe ‘ied we 20 
Ked and yellow clay __... ‘sh ss ves val we =O 
Blue clay gs or usa ee oe $10 


Carboniferous stratum with dammer (resin) fruits—resem.- 
bling those of the atakkappayan \? Spheranthus Ind.)-- 
orcs and metals ee nes did 

White sand with spring of water 


4 
eee eee 4, 
Total depth of well... 56 


Diamcter of well ,,. 17 


Distance from the sca about quarter mile. ‘This carboniferous stratum is well 
known ut Cannanore, and it is often met with in sinking wells at that placc. 
It also crops out in the low cliffs on the sea-shore, 
fn boring for foundations for a rvad bridge in the bed of the Kallai river at Caliout 
in 1883, a stratum of what looked like a carbonaceous shale was met with at thirty fect 
to thirty-six feet below river bed. In one bore holo the thickness of this stratum was six 
feet ; inanother two feet. Other bore holes on either side did not meet with this stratum, 
which lay under, stiff, grey, black and blue clays. 
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garnets, when wo consider that they are so generally prevalent in all 
the gneisses, and crowdedly so in very many of them. 

“The general lie of the gneisses is in two or three parallel folds 
striking west-north-west to east-south-east. here is, perhaps, rather a 
tendency of the strike more to the nortlward in the broad part of the 
hills, about Peermad, and on towards the Cochin territory. Thus 
between Trivandrum and Tinnevelly on the west coast, or for some 
twelve to twenty miles inland, the din is high to the south-south-west 
inland of the terraced or plateau country, or among the first parallel 
ridges there is 2 north-north-cast dip; thon, on the mountain zone, there 
is again a high dip generally to the south-south-west. Thus the incli- 
nation of the beds is generally high, right across the strike with a 
crushed-up condition of the folds; but they ire often at a low angle, 
and the anticlinal on the western, the synclinal on the eastern, side are 
plainly distinguishable. About Kurtallam (Courtallum), on the Tinne- 
velly side, the rise up from the synclinal is very well displayed, and in 
their strike west-north-westward into the broad mountain land, the beds 
of this place clearly take part in a further great anticlinal which is 
displayed in a great flat arch of the Peermad strata. With this widen- 
ing out of the mountain mass there is rather an casier lie of the strata. 

‘ Southwards from the Ariankow traverse just detailed, there is much _ 
crushing up of the beds; but they roll out flatter again towards the 
southern extremity, and ‘there are good indicatione of a further synclinal 
to the south-south-west in the northerly low-dipping beds of Cape 
Comorin. 

‘ Foliation is very strongly developed : indeed it is here, practically, 
bedding and lamination, of which there are some wonderful exhibitions. 
At Cape Comorin, indeed, some of the gneiss in its weathered condition 
(not lateritized) is scarcely to bo distinguished, at first, from good thick 
bedded and laminated sandstones and flaggy sandstonos. 

“ There is no special development of igneous rocks cither in the way 
of granites or greenstones, though small veins and dvkes aro common, 
generally running nearly with the strike of the gneiss. In South 
Travancore, or north of the parallel of Trivandrum, there are stronger 
occurrences of granite, in which the mica is abundant and in largish 
masses. 

“ The groat feature about the gneisses in Travancore, and indeed also 
in Cochin and Malabar, is their extraordinary tendency to weather or 
decompose, genorally into white, yellow, or reddish felspathic clayey 
rocks, which, in many places and often very extensively, ultimately 
become whet is here always called laterite.’ The evidences of this 
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1 The vexed question of the formation of laterite is still sub jadice. There are three 
theories accounting forit, namely, the marine; the Huviatile; and the sub-aérial. The chief 
difficulty lics in the total absence of all organic remains, for chipped instruments, which 
have been found in it, are only indirectly of organic origin. Alluding to the different. 
kinds of rock which go by the name of “ laterite” Mr. King, in a footnote to his paper 
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are, after all, only well seen in the field; but it may be stated here that 
these are seen principally in the constituent minerals, mainly the 
quartz, being still identifiable in much of the rock; in the lamination or 
foliation being also traceable; in the gradual change from the massive 
living rock to the soft and finally hard, scabrous, and vermicular 
ferruginous clayey resultant called laterite; and in the thin, pale, and 
poorly ferruginous forms exhibited by the weathering and alteration of 
the more felspathic and quartzose gneisses, 

“This altered form of the weathered gnoiss occurs over a dofinite area 
which I have laid down approximately in the map. At the same time, 
the change from unweathered gneiss to this belt is not sharp; for long 
before the eastern limit of the more generally lateritized belt is reached, 
approaching it from the mountain zone, the great change has begun. 

“ Very soon after one begins to leave the higher ribs of the mountains 
and to enter on the first long slopes leading down to the low country, 
the gneiss begins to be weathcred for some depth into a clayey rock, 
generally of pale colors, streaked and veined with ferruginous matter, 
and having always an appreciable upper surface of scabrous or pisolitic 
brown iron clay, which is, of course, probably largely the result of fer- 
ruginous wash, and, less so, of ferruginous infiltration. Also the forru- 
ginous and latoritoid character is devolved to a certain extent according 
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on “the Warkilli and Quilon beds in Travancore,” says: ‘‘ The origin of laterite being 
still unsettled, it is as well that no opportunity shonld be neglected for keeping certain 
points in the investigation well to the fore. Only lately I sce that my colleague Mr. F.R, 
Mallet, in his paper ‘ On the ferruginons beds associated with the basaltic rocks of North- 
Rastern Ulster in relation to Indian laterite * (Records, Geological Survey of India, XIV, 
p. 148), writes with reference toa generalization of Mr. W.J. M’Gee of Farley, Iowa, 
United States of America: ‘ But that laterite is a product of the alteration in site of the 
underlying rocks is a view open to serious objections, which has been fully discussed by 
Mr. Blanford.’ Now this is striking at actual facts, against which no local or theoreti- 
cal objections can be taken into consideration ; for, to put it plainly, and as Iceng as we 
are unable to define strictly what shall and what shall not be called laterite among the 
strange ferruginous rocks which go by that name, certain forms of this rock are actually 
and really an altered condition of the rock in situ. Suchisthe casein Travancore, Malabar, 
and Ceylon, where I have over and over again traced the laterite (as it is called in 
Travancore) or the ‘ Kabuk ’ (the Singalese synonym) into the living gueiss rock. I 
have held this view of what may be called the lateritization of gneiss with Mr. R. Bruce 
Foote (my colleague in Madras) for the last twenty years: our conclusions have been 
based on observations on the Nilgiris, Shevaroys, and other elevated regions in the 
Kurnool and Cuddapah districts; and my enlarged experience of the western coast and 
Ceylon has only confirmed it. Our experience of the Deccan laterites is not so extended, 
but we are agreed alao that some of these must be products of alteration of the rock in 
situ,’’—(Rocords, Geological Survey, XV, p. 96). And Mr. King goes on in the text 
(p. 97) to distinguish “three forms of rock here (Warkilli) and in the neighbourhood 
which usually go by the name of laterite :- - 

“1, Superficial ferruginously cemented debits, 

“2. The ferruginous, clayey, reddish or brown colored, irregularly vesicular and 
vermiform scabrous rock forming theuppermost portion of the Warkilli beds, 
which is unmistakably detrital, and which I will] call faterite in this paper. 

“3. The altered form of decomposed gneiss (called ‘ Kabuk ’ in Ceylon), which I shall 
here write of as lateritized gneiss. This form alwayseventually shows traces 
of original crystalline structuro and constitution,’’ 
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to the composition of the gneisses; but, on the whole, there is'no doubt 
that the upper surface generally over large areas is lateritized to a 
certain depth irrespective of the varying constitution of the strata. 

‘* Then, as the rocks are followed or crossed westward the alteration 
becomes more frequent, decided, and deeper seated ; though still, all over 
the field, ridges, humps, and bosses of the living rock rise up from the 
surrounding more or less decomposed low-lying rock areas. 

‘This generally irregular and fitfully altered condition of the gneisses 
begins at an clevation of about four hundred feet above-the sea, and 
thus it extends as a sort of fringe of varying width ulong the lower 
slopes of the mountains. 

“ Ata yet lower level, say from two hundred to one hundred and fifty 
fect, and so nearer the sea-coast, there is a better defined belt of more 
decidedly lateritized form of weathered gneiss,in which tho unaltered 
rock occurs less frequently, and then always in more or less flatly 
rounded humps and masscs, which never rise above a gencral dead - 
level. This belt is, in fact, a country of undulating downs (where free 
from thick and lofty jungle), or tolerably uniform level stretches of 
forest land. Occasionally it also shows a plateau surface, or it is 
broken into small and low flat-topped hills. Always it is very deeply 
indented by river and stream valloys, or even by some of the back- 
waters which have high and steep shores. | 

‘Farther northwards the plateau character of the lateritic gneiss 
belt is very well developed in Malabar. 

“ Tt is remarkable of this coastal belt of country that its laterite (an 
altered, or ferruginously infiltrated condition of weathered or decom- 
posed gneiss) is not to’be distinguished from any other laterite, except 
that which is made up of obviously detrital material. 

‘“ Whatever tho laterite of Travancore or Malabar may have been 
originally, it is a useless form of the rock, being crumbly and soft as a 
general rule, and oftener of a red color than brown. ‘he character of 
the climate does, in fact, appear to militate against the changing of the 
red peroxide of iron in the rock to the brown peroxide, during which 
change tho proper cementing and hardening of the sound rock, such as 
that on the east coast or in the Deccan, is evidently brought about. 

“The next succccding rock formations, namely, the Quilon and War- 
killi beds, occur as a very small patch on the coast between the Quilon 
and Anjengo backwaters. 

‘The Quilon beds are only known through the researches of the late 
Gencral Cullen, who found them cropping out at the base of the low 
laterite cliffs edging the backwater of that place, and again in wells 
which he had dug or deepened for the purpose. I was myself not able 
to find a trace! of them. They are said to bo argillaceous limestones, or 
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1 They have since been sati sfactorily identified as occurring at a place called Parappak- 
kara on the Quilon backwater about six and a half miles north-east of the Residency at 
Quilon, 
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a kind of dolomite, in which a marine fauna ! of univalve shells, having 
an eocene facies, was found, and they occur at about forty feet below the 
laterite of Quilon, which is really the upper part of the next group. 

‘The Warkilli beds, on the other hand, are clearly seen in the cliffs 
edging the sea-shore some twelve miles south of Quilon, where they 
attain a thickness of about one hundred and eighty feet, and have tho 
following succession in descending order :— 

Laterite (with sandstone masses). 
Sandy clays (or lithomarge). 

Sandy clays (with sandstone bands). 
Alum clays. 

Lignite beds (with logs of wood, &c.). 

* The bottem lignite beds rest ou loose white sand, and nothing 1s 
known of any lower strata. 

“Tt will be seen how this sct of strata has an wpper portion, or cap- 
ping of laterite, which is, however, clearly detrital. On the landward 
edge of the field of those Warkilli beds, there is in places only a thin 
skin, representative of these upper beds, of lateritic grits and sandstones 
lying directly on the gneiss, which is itsclf also lateritized; and it is 
very hard, as may be supposed, to distinguish the boundary between the 
two unless the detrital character of the former deposits is well displayed. 
Thus the upper part of the formation has overlapped the gneiss. It is 
also this upper portion which overlies the Quilon beds, which are also 
apparently overlapped. 

“These Warkilli beds constitute, for so much of the coast, the seaward 
edgo of the plateau or terraccd country above described, and they present 
similar features. ‘lhe Warkilli downs are a feature of the country— 
bare, grass grown, long, flat undulations of laterite, with, about Warkilli 
itself, small plateau hills forming the higher ground—one hundred and 
eighty to twe hundred feet above the sea. These downs, too, and the 
small plateaus or flat-topped hills, are partly of the Warkilli laterite 
and partly of the lateritoid gneiss. 

“Whatever form of denudation may have produced the now much 
worn terrace of the gneissic portion of the country, the same also deter- 
mined the general surface of the Warkilli beds. Indeed, it gradually 


1 The marine fauna to which Mr. King here refers is thus described in an extract 
quoted by him inhis paper on ‘ The Warkilli and Quilon beds in Travancore.” “ Lastly 
come the argillaceous limestone of the Malabar Coast, not only abundantly charged with 
the orbolite just mentioned’ (Orb. Malabvarica- but itis doubttul, for reasons assigned by 
Mr. King, whether this orbolite was actually found in the Quilon beds), “but then again 
in company with Strombusa fortisi, together with Cerithium rude, kanella bufo, Cassis 
seulpta, Voluta jugosa, Conus catenulatus, and €. merginalus (Grant. Geol. Cutch. Tert. 
Foss.): also Natica, Turbo, Pleurotoma, Faxciolaria, Murer, Cuncellaria, Ancillaria, and 
Cyprea, all (new species ?) closely allied in form tothe figured shells of the eocene period. 
. The orbolite differe very little, except in size, from Orbiculina angulata, Zam. (Encyolop. 
Methodique, page 468, fig. 3), from which I infer that the Jatter should also be included 
among orbolites, Zamarck,”---Records, Geological Surrey, XV, p. 96, 
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dawned on me while surveying this country, having the remembrance 
of what I had secn of the plateaus and terraced lowland in Malabar in 
previous years, that here, clearly, on this western side of India is an old 
marine terrace, which must be of later date than the Warkilli beds. 

‘These are, as I have endcavored to show in another paper, of pro- 
bably upper tertiary age, and equivalent of the Cuddalore sandstones of 
the Coromandel. Hence this terrace must be late tertiary or post- 
pliocene, and it marks, like the long stretches of laterite and sandstones 
on the eastern side of the country, the last great or decided clevation ! of 
Southern India, prior to which, as is very probable, the Indian land roso 
almost directly from the sea by its Western Ghats and had an eastern 
shore line which is now indicated very well by the inner edge of the 
Tanjore, South Arcot, Madras, Nellore, and Godiivari belts of laterite 
and. sandstone. 

“Mr. Foote has already generalized in this way for the eastern side 
of Southern India in particular; but I think he makes the elevation too 
great, including, as he does in his laterite deposits, patches of lateri- 
tized gravels and rock masses ranging up to a height of five hundred 
fcet at least, which are not so definitely part and parcel of the proper 
coastal developments. 

‘The plateau form of the Coromandel areas has often already been 
commented on; but their connection with a terraced form of marine 
denudation is more clearly brought out now that the evident conforma. 
tion of the Travancore and Malabar lowland 1s asccrtained. 

“The somewhat different level of the surfaces of these platean 
lands on each side of the peninsula is also interesting in eo far as thore 
is an evident general very slight inclination of the whole to the south- 
eastward. 

“ One more very small patch of varicgated sandstones, but associated 
with scarcely any laterite, occurs in the ‘'ravancore country at Nagar- 
coil, about twelve miles north of Cape Comorin. I should certainly 
take this to be representative of the Cuddalore sandstones so long as no 
positive evidence to the contrary turns up; and it may ve the nearest 
connecting link between these rovks on the eastern coast and the War- 
killi beds. 

“ The recent deposits are the usual blown-sands and alluvial deposits 
ofthe low flats along the coast; an exceptional form occurs at Cape 
Comorin in the shape of a hard calcareous sandstone, which is crowded 
with true fossils and casts of the living Helia vitatu. It appears to be 
simply a blown-sand, modified through the infiltration of calcareous 
waters. Loose blown-sands are heaped over it now in places, among 
which are again thousands and thousands of the dead shells of the past 
season, The examination of this deposit has, however, been left to 





1 This reminds one of the traditionary account of the miraculous reclamation of 
Kéralam from the sea by the might of Parage Raman. 
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Mr. Foote, who has likewise reserved for his study other remarkable 
fossiliferous rocks of very late age which occur in this neighbourhood.”’ 

The soils resulting from the geological formations which Mr. King 
thus describes have beon roughly grouped by the nutives into three 
classes, namely— 

Pasima—a rich, heavy, clayey, tenacious soil. 

Pastma-rasi—the above with an admixture of sand, and of a 
loamy character. 

Rasi--sandy soils. 

Each of these classes is again sub-divided into hires: so that in 
reality there are nino classes of soils, and this classification is used in 
determining the revenue assessments on rice lands, to which indeed this 
classification is alone applicd. 

It is also laid down in the Hindu Sastras that the above classifi- 
cation of soils can be roughly applicd to any particular soil in the 
following manner: one cubic ké/ or yard of earth being excavated, 
soil of the best description (guséma), if put back into the pit thus 
excavated, will suffice to more than fill it; while loamy soil (pasima-rdast) | 
will exactly fill it, and sandy soil (va@s7) will not suffice to fill it. 

The poor sandy soils are chiefly found on the low-lying lands near 
the coast, and the cocoanut palm flourishes vigorously in them if the 
subsoil water is within easy reach of its roots. Tho uplands are chiefly 
formed of detrital lateritc, many of them being little better than gravel 
quarries, and of what Mr. King calls lateritized gneiss. Some of the 
most productive grain land in the district lics in the Walawanad Taluk 
where laterite is scarce, and where the pasima lands are chiefly to be met 
with. On the mountain slopes and ridges, where the gneiss does not 
crop up, there is an immense store of rich black mould produced by 
decayed vegetable matter. 

The chief building material in. the district is Jatcrite, a most 
valuable material for some kinds of buildings and a most treacherous 
matorial for other kinds. Inthe mass, when not exposed to tho atmo- 
sphere, itis as a rule soft and therefore casily obtained. Itis cut out 
in squared oblong pieces with an axe having a bifurcated blade, and is 
dressed to the shape wanted by meansofarough adze. After exposure 
to the air for some time it becomes hard and answers nearly all the 
purposes for which bricks are used, but it varies greatly in quality. 
Some of the best sorts stand damp and exposure to the air as well as the 
best sandstone, whilo, on the other hand, arched bridges and high revet- 
ments, when constructed of inferior sorts, are notoriously unsafe, as the 
material (especially during the rains) is very apt to crush. 
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Section E.—Cuimate anp Natural PHENOMENA. 


To understand aright the climate of Malabar it is necessary firat of 
all to glance at a few of the more prominent facts which hold good not 
only of Malabar, but of all intertropical countries similarly situated. 

And the first and most obvious fact which strikes an observer is the 
uniformity of temperature throughout {he year as tested by the thermo- 
meter. The thermometer shows a mean annual temperature on the 
sea-coast of 81° Fahr. It rarely rises above 90°, and it seldom falls 
below 70°. It may be said in short that it is always hot, sometimes 
hotter, but never very hot. 

This is not solely nor even chiefly due to the great altitude of the 
sun at midday as very often supposed, for the sun is no higher in the 
heavens in Malabar at certain eeasons than it is in temperate climates. 
Moreover, the sun shines much longer in summer in temperate climates 
than it does in Malabar. Further it may be observed that the month in 
which the sun is at its highest in Malabar, and its hours of shining 
longest, is by no means the hottest month of the year. At the same 
time of course it is to be romembered that the altitude of the sun is 
always great, and its nours of shining are comparatively long through- 
out the year, varying as they dv from a maximum of about twelve 
hours and thirty-five minutes in the latter half of June toa minimum 
of about eleven hours and thirty-five minutes in the latter half of 
December. 

One of the most important factors in imaintaining this high tem per- 
ature is the superheated condition of the sirtace soil. ‘There is no 
_ thick body of cool carth on the surface capable of quickly absorbing 
the sun’s rays as there is in the temperate zones, where, the range of 
the thermometer being greater, the depth at which an uniform temper- 
ature for the year is reached is deep below the surface of the earth. 
The uniform annual temperature depth is soon reached in Malabar, and 
the consequence is that the surface soil becom:s superheated and is 
constantly radiating its heat both by day and night, and thus maintain- 
ing a comparatively high temperature. Another very efficient cause of 
the high temperature maintained throughout the year is the influence 
of the aqueous vapour of the atmosphere. It has already been noticed 
that an ocean current sweeps across from the African and Madagascar 
shores, auld one branch of it apparently impinges on the coast a little 
to the north of the district. This brings with it an atmosphere more or 
less saturated with moisture. And the ocean itself is always at hand 
and the sea breeze always highly saturated with moisture blows steadily 
for several hours of each day in the dry weather. Finally during 
June, July and August—the south-west monsoon season—the wind 
blows all day and night long off the ocean and rolls up before it dense 
masses of vapour. The atmosphere is therefore throughout the year in 
® more or less saturated condition, and the superfluous heat which, as 
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observed above, is given off by the earth’s surface is, instead of being 
radiated off into spaco, very largely absorbed by the aqueous vapour held 
in suspension in the atmosphere. ‘lhis aqueous vapour in fact acts like 
a blanket, preventing the earth from losing heat at night by radiation 
into space, and the greatcr the heat is the greater is the capacity of the 
atmosphere for absorbing moisture. A cloudless night in Malabar does 
not, as those who have expericnecd it can testify, betoken a cool night as 
it usually does elsowhere. 

The above facts are not, however, without their compensating advan- 
tages, for the occan never becomes superheated like the land, and the 
ocean breczes which blow throughout the year, and in particular the 
south-west monsoon wind, are comparatively cool winds. In the south- 
west monsoon season the temperature of the atmosphere is Jow in spite 
of the fact that the sun then attains its greatest elevation in the 
heavens, and for days, sometimes for weeks togcther, the dense mass of 
the monsoon clouds shelters the earth from the sun’s direct rays. 

In fact, so dense and so unbroken is the stratum of clouds in the 
south-west monsoon season that the uniformity of temperature is chiefly 
maintained by another cause, namely, by condensation of the atmo- 
spheric vapour in the shapo of rain. To convert water into steam 
requires a largé amount of heat, and the reverse process, the condensation 
of aqueous vapour into rain, necessitates the liberation of a large store 
of heat. So long as the water retains its gascous form the heat is 
insensible, but on being liberated it helps te keep up the high temperature 
of the air. And this is no doubt what happens toa great extent in the 
monsoon season when the earth is serecned by clouds. 

But finally there is also evaporation, a conversion of watery mole- | 
cules into their gaseous form, im which process a largo amount of heat 
becomes latent or insensible. This gocs on in the hours of hottest sun- 
shine. ‘The district is well supplied with rivers and backwaters, and 
there is besides the ocean always at hand for the sun’s rays to act upon. 
The heat thus absorbed is great, and evaporation plays no inconsider- 
able part in moderating the heat and reducing the temperature on land. 

Vegetation thrives in such a climate as Malabar posscsses, and it is 
needleas to dwell on the luxurianco of grass and shrub and tree pre- 
sented in Malabar to the eye of a traveller crossing from the arid plains 
and hot winds of the country east of the ghit mountains. The mountains 
themselves play an important part in sheltcring the country lying to the 
west of them, for they cool down the winds passing over them; but in 
the extreme south of the district, whero the Pal ghat gap pormits the hot 
land winds to rush through unimpeded, vegetation receives a severe 
check in the dry months. ven here, however, the balance of nature is 
maintained, for heated plains invite the inrush of mvist sca breezes, and 
though the days are hot, tho sea breezc lasts longer than it does on the 
coasts, and brings with it fresh nights and cool mornings even in March 
and April, the hottest months of the year. 
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Nor is the climate less favorable to man and animals; for, as Mr, 
Wallace in his work on “Tropical Nature” justly observes: ‘“ Tho 
large absolute amount of moisture always prescnt in the air is almost as 
congenial to the health of mau as it is favorable to the growth and 
development of vegetation” -(p. 17). Facts bear out the truth of this 
remark, and it is matter of common observation that Europeans, who 
— leave the coast in the hot months to seek the coolness and the ‘ sweet 
half-Huglish Nilgiri air” of the mountains, return after their holiday 
trip to find their brothren in the plains in the cnjoyment of robust 
health and vigorous constitutions. ‘The best time to seck a change on the 
coast is in the months when the sky is screened by heavy clouds, when 
the almost incessant rain of the south-west monsoon has filled the air — 
and the earth with an excess of moisture, and when thick clothing is 
necessary to stave off maladies arising from the chilly damp. It is then, 
too, that animals require extra care and extra comforts in tho shape of 
warm dry beds. Itis altogether a mistake to suppose that horses and 
dogs and cattle generally thrive worse in the humid climate of the 
west coast than in other places to the cast of the mountains. ‘There is 
absolutely less risk to a heated animal to be exposed to the moist air of 
the coast climate than to the chilly breezes that prevail at certain seasons 
elsewhere, and it is matter of experience that with the most. ordinary 
care a sensitively organized animal like the horse enjoys as good health 
on the coast as inland. 

All kinds of property, susceptible of damage by excessive moisture, 
are very liable to be spoilt. Articles made of leather, the binding of 
books, farniture whose parts are glued together, instruments made of 
steel or iron, woollen articles of clothing, silks, &¢., require especial care 
in the monsoon season. They become mildewed, they fall to pieces, they 
rust, they become spotted, they lose their colours, and, generally speak- 
ing, perish unless great care and elaborate drying arrangements are 
undertaken. 

Another most striking point in regard to the climate is the extreme 
regularity asa rule of the seasons. It once happened to the prosent 
writer to be asked one day in the end of the month of February or 
beginning of March as to the Jikelihood of rain coming soon, and the 
reply given on the spur of the moment was that on the 22nd of March 
at 2 p.m. the first shower would fall. As matter of fact the shower did 
come on that day and at thot hour, within ten minutes or sv. This was 
not altogether a haphazard guess, for the 22nd of March is the vernal 
equinox, and 2 p.m. in the day is precisely the hour at which most fre- 
quently the daily battle between sea breeze and land-wind begins. In 
some scasons, though not in all, the first distant rumbie of thunder 
along the line of ghats betokens that 2 p.m. has just struck or is about 
to strike. This daily battle begins as soon as nature’s pendulum (so to 
speak) commences slowly to swing back with the passage of the sun across 
the equator into the northern hemisphere. And so it is throughout the 
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seasons with a regularity as to months and almost to days and hours, 
perfectly astonishing to people accustomed to live in less settled climes. 


The rotation of seasons is very much as follows: towards the end 
of March or beginning of April the first distant mutterings of thunder 
are heard among the hills. In some seasons these thunder-storms occur 
regularly every aftcrnoon, and occasionally the thunder-showers extend 
as far as the coast line. In other seasons the advent of these storms 
is not such a regular daily occurrence, nor is the hour at which they 
begin so marked... At first the land-wind usually gets the advantage and 
blows throughout the night; in the forenoon thore isa lull; then, as 
the inland surface of the country becomes heated, the sea-broeve rashes 
in to supply the place of the atmosphere rarified by the heat. ‘I’his 
continues until the thunder-storms commence or until night sets in, for 
on the coast the sea-breeze declines with the setting sun, and it is only 
far inland that it continues to blow through the early part of the night. 
As the season progresses, the western winds from the sca ustially gain in 
force, while the land-winds from the cast and north-east fail. Towards 
the end of May or beginning of June the south-west monsoon wind 
finally obtains the masterv, and the regular rains begin and are usually 
ushered in hy heavy tanks of cloud to seaward, by a heavy swell from 
the west, and by an electric storm of more than usual violence. In some 
seasons the electrical disturbance at this time is very great, the roar of the 
thunder is continuous for many minutes together, and the blaze of the 
many-culoured hghtning flashes almost incessant. In the season of 1873 
the duration of one of these thunder-peals was noted. It lasted for no 
less than thirty-five minutes, during all of which time there was no ces- 
sation in the roar of sound, one thunder-peal succeeding another, now 
near, now far, without a single moment’s interval between them. ‘The 
blaze of light, too, at such times is truly awful. Once, however, the 
south-west monsoon has asserted itself the thunder-storms cease, the 
wind settles steadily in the west, and as the scason progresses it veers 
a point or two to the north-ward of west, although imland it blows 
steadily all the time from south-west. The explanation of the fact of 
the wind veering to the north of west is that as it strikes the coast it 
follows the direction of the littoral current which at this season runs 
from north to south. ‘lhe figures given in the Statistical Appendix 
No. I attest the volume of rain which falls at this season, but-even in 
the heaviest weather one or two hours of cach day are free from rain, 
and there is sometimes a cessation for a fortnight. These long breaks in 
the monsoon, if there occur with them a fresh breeze and a bright sky 
with scattered clouds, are most enjoyable, but on the other hand the short 
intervals between the rain squalls of the monsoon aro most oppressive, 
the air is supersaturated with moisture, the heat is also at the same time 
great, and of wind there isnone. In the end of September the south-west 
monsoon dies away, nature’s pendulum (to use the same metaphor) again 
begins to swing back, and sometimes battles royal again take place 
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between the contending aérial currents. In October the north-east 
monsoon or land-wind has usually asserted itself, and with it the rain 
becomes less frequent, the country begins to dry up, and by the end of 
December the dry weather has, as a rule, fairly set in. The period of 
regular land-winds at night and morning and of sea-breezes during the 
day then commences and lasts till, with the vernal equinox, the period 
of disturbance again sets in. 


Of the south-west monsoon and the discovery by Hippalos—the Col- 
umbus of antiquity as he has been called—of its importance to navigators, 
the following interesting account is taken from M’Crindle’s trans- 
lation of the “ Periplus Maris Erythrei’’: ‘‘The whole round of the 
voyage from Kané and Endaimon Arabia, which we have just described, 
used to be performed in smal]! vessels which kept close to shore and 
followed its windings, but Hippalos was the pilot who first, by observing 
the bearings of the ports and the configuration of the sea, discovered the 
direct course across the ocean ; whence as, at the season when our own 
Wtesians are blowing, a periodicai wind from the ocean likewise blows in 
the Indian sea, this wind, which is the south-west, is, it seems, called in 
these seas Hippalos (after the name of the pilot who first discovered the 
passage by means of it). From the time of this discovery to the present 
day merchants who sail for India either from Kané or as others do from 
Arodmata, if Limuriké be their destination, must often change their tack, 
but if they are bound for Borugaza or Skythia they are not retarded 
for more than three days, after which, committing themselves to the 
monsoon which blows right in the direction of their course, they stand 
far out to sea, leaving all the gulfs we have mentioned in the distance.”’ 
It is generally accepted that Hippalos made his discovery in the first 
century A.D. 


Excessive falls of rain are quite common and floods are frequent. 
On 19th and 20th of May 1882 there was registered a very heavy fall 
of rain. Several rain-gauges in different parts of the town of Calicut 
registered from eighteen to twenty-five inches in the twenty-four hours, 
and as an instance of a heavy fall spread over a longer period in the 
monsoon of 1871 the rain-gauge at the Collector’s office in Calicut 
registered over six inches per diem for six consecutive days. But floods 
do little damage: the rivers have in the course of ages worn down for 
themselves deep river beds, which, as a rule, contain all ordinary floods, 
and the common laterite soil of the country is so porous that within half- 
an-hour of the heaviest shower of rain the roads are dried up, and but 
for the dripping trees and bushes there would be very little to tell of the 
rain that had just ceased. 


Of unusual storms there are but few records. This is perhaps to be 
explained by the fact that the mountain peaks of the Western Ghats 
prevent altogether or disperse any cyclonic tendency of the winds, but 
the squalls which usher in the south-west monsoon are at times terrific 
in their violence, and do much damage to ships which have incautiously 
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remained too long on the coast to complete their lading. These squalls 
are accompanied by mountainous seas, and the wind and waves together 
generally smash the strongest cables of the best equipped ships. With 
their anchors gone, the ships usually attempt to set sail, but, the squall 
being past, the seamen find there is a lull in the wind, while the sea 
runs as high as ever. Ifthe attempt to make an offing is porsisted in, 
the ship generally drifts slowly into the breakers, and the most skilful 
seamen usually attempt to beach their ships instead of trying to work 
them out to sea. 


The great storm of the 16th, 17th and 18th April 1847 is perhaps the 
only occurrence of the kind of which some details are on record. The 
storm originated somewhere beyond the southern islands of the Lacca- 
dive group. It swept over the islands of Kalpéni and Androth, and 
did some damage to Kavarathi, but Agatti was apparently beyond the 
circle of its violence. Of ninety thousand cocoanut trees in each of the 
islands of Kalpéni and Androth the hurricane left only seven hundred 
standing in Kalpéni and eight thousand in Androth. Kalpéni was also 
partially submerged by a wave, and the drinking-water of the people in 
wells was spoilt and their stores of food and their houses destroyed. Of 
a population of over one thousand six hundred in Kalpéni four hundred 
and fifty only remained, but it was estimated that from three hundred to 
four hundred people only had perished in the storm or of famine after- 
wards, and that the others had left the island. Of population of over 
two thousand five hundred in Androth nine hundred only remained, the 
rest having either perished in the storm or dispersed. Two boats with 
ninety-six males and a number of females belonging to Agatti were 
caught in the storm and heard of no more. ‘The storm wave dashed 
on the coast in a very unexpected manner, and its offects were felt from 
Cannanore to Chetwai. The wave destroyed the Cannanore custom 
house; it came in so suddenly that the officials had hardly time to 
escape by the rear as the sea swept in at the front. The wave rushed 
up the Kofta river and destroyed the Pdliydd dam and the cultiva- 
tion above it over two miles from the mouth of the river. The floods 
from inland breached the new work on the Conolly canal at Calicut. 
At Parappanangadi and Tanir private persons suffered much loss from 
the sudden rise of the sea. ‘The wave rushed up the Velltyankdéd river 
and destroyed the Ayinichira dam and the cultivation above it. The 
sea also “forced a new and deep opening into the Chavakkad backwater 
and broke with much strength on the Hwnamakkal ' dam, which, how- 
ever, sustained no injury,” but the cropsin the bed of the lake were 
injured by the floods from inland. 


Earthquakes are fortunately not very frequently experienced, nor, 
when they do occur, are they destructive in their effects. On the 3lst 
December 1881 at 7-10 a.m. (Madras time) a tremulous motion of the - 
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earth, apparently from east to west, was observable at Calicut. It lasted 
only a few seconds, and the motion which, at Calicut, was unaccompanied 
by any rumble or noise, was so slight that persons walking and riding out 
of doors at the time failed to notice anything unusual. ‘I’o those in- 
doors, however, the motion was very perceptible, and one or two persons 
felt sick. ‘This earthquake was preceded by something of the same kind 
about midnight of the preceding night, and a peculiar rumbling and a 
noise as of rushing waters was heard, but these were so faint that they 
escaped general observation. This carthquake extended over a wido area, 
stretching from the Malabar Coast to the Arracan coast and as far north 
at Khatmandu in Nepal and south as far at least as tho Nicobar Islands. 
Two months later—on 28th February 1882—ahbout 6-16 a.m. (Madras 
timc) another smart shock of carthquake was felt at Calicut, but it 
seems to have been a more local affair, extending as far north as 
Tellicherry and as far east as the Nilgiri mountains. There was the 
same tremulous motion as on the previous occasion, but the motion 
gradually increased, and a muffled roar was heard approaching, passing, 
and dying away. It was like the noise ofa short train passing through 
a tunnel underfoot at the rate of several hundred miles per hour, in a 
direction from south to north. Furniture and roof tiles and window 
frames shook audibly for a second. From the first tromulous motion of 
the earth until everything was again quict there was no more than an 
interval of four or five seconds. At 2 P.m. on 14th October of the samo 
year (1882) the Deputy Tahsildar at Allattar in the Palghat Taluk 
heard a noise as of a train proceeding underground from east to west. 
He happened to be at the time in office, and the tables and boxes rattled 
audibly while the shock lasted, which was only for a second or so. 
Further south earthquakes occur occasionally also, and they have been 
noticed on the following dates at Trivandrum :— 

February 1823, 

September 19, 1841, 

November 20, 1845, 

March 17, 1856, 

August 11, 1856—5/. 51m, 258. a.m. 

August 22, 1856—4h. 25m. 10s. p.m., and 

September 1, 1856—0/. 15m. 0s. p.m. 

At various periods of the year, but chiefly towards the closo of the 
rains, the sea and some of the backwaters exhale very offensive effluvia. 
The water is at times of a dark portor colour, at other times it has been 
noticed to leave a deposit of black mud on the sand. Whatever may be 
the cause of this change in the water, it is invariably fatal to fishes of all 
sorts, which float dead and dying on the surface and are thrown up 
by the waves on the beach. The offensive smell is of course largely 
caused by the putrid fish, but the water itsclf when thus changed has a 
peculiar fetid odour. 

Many suggestions have been offered to account for the ocourrence 
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almost annually of this /éd vei/am (bad, stinking water) as the natives 
call it. Day, in his “ Land of the Perumauls,” p, 417, suggests that 
at Cochin itis due to the emptying of the pits in which coir fibre 
is soaked before being twisted into rope—the effluvia from which, he 
very justly remarks, is “‘ most horrible ”’—and also by the emptying or 
overflowing of ricc-fields in which vegetable matter is allowed to putrify 
for manure. ‘These causes do not, however, apply to all the circum- 
stances under which this phenomenon oczurs, particularly in Malabar 
proper, and Dr. Day himself says that ‘the causc of this effluvia in 
the sea, during the hot months, is difficult to determine.”  Benett, 
quoted by Dr. Day, considered that in Ceylon it arose from the presence 
of vast numbers of the Arum felidum. The cause usually assigned, 
namely, the mixing of the fresh-water from the flooded rivers with the 
salt-water of the ocean, cannot account for the occurrence of the pheno- 
menon in November and December, and an instance of its having been 
observed at Tellicherry, whero also there is n0 mud bank, in those months 
of the year 1836 is on record. It is possible that the phenomenon is 
connected with that puzzling one presently to be described, which in 
the very height of the monsoon months vouchsafes calm harbours of 
refuge for ships on the open coast. 

The origin of the mud bays or mud banks which exist at Northern 
Kollam (near Quilandy), at Calicut, and at Narakal in the Cochin 
State, and at Alleppey in Travancore, to which some allusion has already 
been made in the description of the Kadalundi river, has never yet been 
satisfactorily set at rest. The fact that at Narakal, and sometimes, too, 
at Alleppey mud banks exist which enablo ships to load and discharge 
cargo in calm water on the open coast all through the south-west mon- 
soon season is well known. At Calicut, too, a small mud bank of a 
similar description is generally present, and at Northern Kollam also. 
In fact it was at one time supposed (erroneously of course) that the mud 
bank at Kollam protected the flcet of Vasco da Gama through the 
monsoon season of 1498, and this and the fact that a ship had lain 
there in safety the previous year and another had already taken up her 
position for the season then approaching induced the Joint Commis. 
sioners in Malabar in 1793 to permit the Honorable Company’s vessel 
Morning Star to lie under the protection of the mud bank there during 
the south-west monsoon of that year. Very heavy weather, however, 
was experienced, the seas broke through the bank, and the Morning 
Star was wrecked. The characteristic of the mud banks is that an — 
unctuous mud rises from the bottom of the sea, becomes dispersed in 
the water, and effectually stills the surf. That the mud is always 
more or less present at the places named is a fact, but the annual 
churning up of this mud stratum hardly accounts for all that has been 
observed, and Mr. H. Crawford, the late Commercial Agent of the 
Travancore Sirkar at Alleppey, who has perhaps had better opportunities 
of watching the phenomenon than any one else, came to the conclu- 
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sion that subterranean passages or streams communicating with some 
of the rivers and backwaters ‘‘ become more activo after heavy rains, 
particularly at the commencement of the monsoon, and carry off the 
accumulating water and with it vast quantities of soft mud.’ In 
scanty monsoons the mud banks are less effective as anchorages. He 
also observed that at seven hundred yards east of the beach at Alleppey 
pipes were being sunk at a depth of fifty feet to sixty feet when the 
shafting ran suddenly down to eighty feet and several buckets of mud 
from this depth were brought up, corresponding in every respect with 
the mud thrown up by bubbles which he had observed in the sea. A 
cone of mud, he said, at times appears above the water, the cone or 
bubble bursts, throwing up immense quantities of soft soapy mud and 
blue mud of considerable consistenco in the form of boulders with fresh 
water, débris of vegetable matter decayed, and in some instances fresh 
and green. Mr. Crawford’s successor at Alleppey, Mr. Rohde, confirms 
the observation, and states that he has seen mud volcanoes bursting up 
in the sea during the rainy season, to all appoarance “ as if a barrel of 
oil had suddenly been started below the surface.” He has come to the 
conclusion that the mud bank at that place, after being formed in the 
way above described, is gradually floated away to the southward by the 
littoral current, and fresh mud banks are formed whenever the hydraulic 
pressure of the inland backwatcr increases sufficiently to overcome the 
subterrancan resistance offered by the stratum of fluid mud which exists 
at the spot described by Mr. Crawford. <A further proof, he observes, of 
the truth of this is to be found in the fact that the extent of mud bank 
at Alleppey increases and diminishes as the levol of the inland waters 
rises and falls, and this was most observable in the monsoon season of 
1882, 

Of the mud itself, Dr. Day gives the following account: “ The 
mud feels unctuous and sticky, but is not gritty unless mixed with the 
sand. It is of a very dark greenish colour, and has but a slight odour. 
Under the microscope it shows ‘very minute angular fragments of 
quartz, the largest hardly visible without a lens: this is the sand. 
Secondly, —Foraminiferous shells, of the genus rotalia, and a few frag 
ments of larger shells. Z'irdly,—Diatomacew, of which were discovered 
species from upwards of twenty genera. J ourthly,—a few spicules of 
sponges and corals, very minute: and some amorphous matter which 
was not destroyed after long boiling in strong acids.’ On a more 
elaborate enquiry ' the mud was found to be very tenacious and resist- 
ant of pressure, like a stiff piece of jelly ; and it is supposed that, acting 
like an immense spring, it yields to the pressure of the waves, that 
the water thus loses its force and becomes quiescent ;? whilst the mud 
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1 Madras Journal of Literature and Science, New Series, No. XII, p. 264. 

? Whilo these pages have been passing through the press Mr. King, of the Geological 
Survey, has written a paper on the subject, in which, for the first time, it is conclusively 
proved that ‘a sensible amount of oil” exists inthe mud. And the oil, as Mr. King 
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expanding is prepared for a fresh encounter. An examination into its 
composition resulted in the discovery of sixty-two species belonging 
to thirty genera, of the class Cryptogamia and sub-group Diatomee.” 
—Land of the Perumauls, pp. 36, 37. 

These phenomena, owing perhaps more to natural difficulties than 
to any lack of interest in the subject, have not yet been exhaustively 
investigated, but the following statement of facts is perhaps justified 
by the observations so far mado. The occurrence of the kéd vellam 
(stinking water) and the existence of the mud banks are not necessarily 
connected : fish can live in the latter, but not in the former. The former 
probably owes its deadly character to the generation from subjacent 
strata by volcanic heat of poisonous matter or vapour which is absorbed 
by the water; and the latter, while possibly deriving some of their mud 
oil from similar volcanic causes, are also replenished, in one instance at 
least, by subterrancan passages, full of liquid mud, communicating with 
the sea on one side and the backwaters on the other. 
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Section F.—Fauna ann Fiora or MALABAR. 


(By RuODES MorGan, ¥.%.8., Meander of the British Ornithologists Union, Distrtet 
Forest Officer, Malabar.) 


FORESTS AND TIMBER. 


There being in Malabar great. variations of climate, soil and rainfall, 
and the latter being nowhere less than fifty inches annually, we find a 
rich and varied flora, which 1s bost classified as follows :— 

(1) The littoral zone—sea-level to 200 feet; rainfall 70 to 133 
inches. : 

(2) Zone of deciduous forest commencing some five miles or so 
from the base of the Western Ghats and in the south- 
eastern portion of the range extending some distance up to 
an elevation of 1,500 feet; rainfall (average) 130 inches. 

(3) Tropical evergreen forest from 500 to 3,500 feet ; rainfall from 
180 to 180 inches. 

(4) Evergreen shola forest from 3,500 to 6,000 feet; rainfall from 
180 to 250 inches. 

(5) Scrub shola forest from 6,000 feet upwards; rainfall from 250 
to 300 inches. 
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points out, may be in part at least the efficient cause of the quiescence uf the sea. The cil, 
Mr. King thinks, is “ derived perhaps in part from the decomposition of organisms (in the 
mud), but principally from the distillation of oil in subjacent lignitiferous deposits 
belonging presumably to Warkilli strata.” He also suggests that this distillation of 
oi from the lignitiferous Warkilli depogits may be due to “ moderate heat arising from 
a line of volcanic energy,” “ pussibly lying parallel to the west coast of India.”—Record , 
Geol, Surv., Vol. XVII, Pt. J, 1884, p. 14. 
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(6) Open grass, scrub and hamboo, mixed deciduous and vuvergreen 
forest (Wynad plateau), from 2,000 to 2,500 feet; rainfall 
60 to 90 inches. 

(7) Heavy deciduous forest with teak zone 50 to 80 inches. 

Perhaps the best way in which I can describe these various classes 
of forest will be by asking the reader to kindly follow me on a trip 
from, say, Calicut to the Mysose frontier. 

We will first of all drive from the beach to Ellatar, whore a boat is 
in waiting for us to take us to the foot of the ghat near Kuttiyadi. 
The road passes through a forest of Coco palms (Cocos nucifera), of 
which we notice several varieties. Every here and there a giant T'alipot 
(Oorypha umbraculiferw) with Palmyra (Borassus flubelliformis) and Sago 
palms (Caryota urens) are to be seen, generally near houses, whilst on the 
edges of paddy flats, groves of the graceful Areca (A. cutechu) are culti- 
vated for the sake of their astringent nuts. Mango (Mangifera Indicu) 
and Jack (Artocarpus integrifolia) are abundant, and we sce planted im 
the avenues, white Dammer ( Vuteria Indica), Poonga (or Oonga as it is 
here called) (Pongumia glabra), Banyans and Peepuls (Iicus Indica and 
religiosa), and in the compounds of houses, the Poinciana, covered with 
its gaudy blossom, and the beautiful Lagerstremia reyine, which, later 
on, we will see in full blossom at the base of the ghits. ‘The graceful 
Indian Laburnum (Cassia fistula) with its pendulous racemes of golden 
flowers, and Jong dark brown legumes, next claims our attention. 

Further on, we pass on our right, low laterite hills, on which the 
Cashew-nut tree (Anacardium occidentale) grows vigorously. Wo pick 
some of the bright gold and crimson peduncles of the fruit. on which the 
curved ash-colored nut is borne; but though the former are juicy and 
aweet they leave an acrid feeling behind in the throat. 

The Casuarina (CU. equisitifolia) seems to thrive well also on these 
hills where the laterite. does not actually outcrop on the surface, but, 
where it does, it supports a scrubby growth of Juantana, Kngenias, of 
which Hugenia bracteata, a small tree in Wynad of thirty to forty feet in 
height and occasionally two feet in diameter, is here a ramous shrub of 
three or four feet in height at the most ; and two species of Huphorbia, 
of which £. nivulia grows to over twenty feet in height, and occasionally 
sandalwood (Santalum alum) sown by birds from cultivated trees in the 

neighbourhood. 
| When we get to Ellatar we find numerous boats drawn up on the 
beach of the backwater; our canoe is rather better than the others, 
being larger and cleaner, with a neat semi-circular awning of Corypha 
leaves. It has been cut out of a single log of Iynee (Artocarpus hirsuta). 
Some of the large sea-going boats, made of this timber, are worth from 
five hundred to six hundred rupees each, and last for a great number of 
years. Having crawled head foremost into our boat, the roof of which 
is so low that we can just sit up without knocking our heads against it, 
the boatman in the stern digs his bamboo pole into the unsavoury mud, 

and we are off. Our boat is manned by two men—the one who poles 
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and the man in the prow who rows with an antiquated oar made of a 
circular bit of wood scooped out like a spoon and lashed to a bit of 
bamboo split at the end, which forms the handle. 

‘The backwater, or tidal creck up which we are going, is known as 
the Agala-pula and is very irregular in shape, sometimes broadening out 
to over two miles in width, anon narrowing, till you can throw a stone 
across. The banks are fringed with the everlasting cocoanut, and now 
and again, near houses, we sec pretty clumps of dark green trees, princi- 
pally jacks and mangoes, with Talipot and Sago palms and occasional 
gaunt stems of the silk-cotton tree (Bombas Malabaricum), from which 
the breeze floats clouds of silky-down that drop gently in the water and 
float down with the receding tide. At intervals we pass groves of trees 
sacred to snakes, where stonc images of the cobra, plentifully smeared 
with castor-oil and red ochre, lean against the trees. Here the Frangi- 
pani (Plumeria acuminata) scents the air with its beautiful wax-like 
blossoms, whilst a host of pied hornbills (Hydrocissa coronata) gorge 
themselves on the golden fruit of the deadly Nux-vomica (Stryehnos 
nus-vomica). 

A scrubby growth of jungle fringes the oozy banks of the creek, and 
thousands of little red crabs race in and out of their boles in the slime, 
each holding a monstrous ivory-white claw pugnaciously out, as if 
offering battle to all comers. This little creature is apparently ail claw ; 
the one claw being disproportionately developed at the expense of the 
other. Growing in this fringe of jungle, the Cerbera odallum claims our 
attention with its green fruit, looking for all the world like mangoes, 
but deadly poisonous; and where the lagoon shallows suddenly and 
forms marshes, a dense growth of Dillivaria (D. wieifolia) forms a 
secure retreat for muggers (Crocodtlus palustris), which lie stretched out 
on logs of drift wood or sand spits in the Dillivaria, lazily onjoying the 
hot sunshine with wide-open mouth. Families of otters (Lutra nair) 
disport themselves in the bright blue wavelets, diving and chasing one 
another in play, or swimming ashore when they have been lucky enough 
to capture a fish to devour their finny prey secure from the greed of 
their comrades. Kingfishers of four species are abundant. The large 
stork-billed kingfisher (P. guria/) flying out of the clumps of trees that 
line the shore, as the boat comes into view, uttering his harsh cackle, 
whilst the pied kingfisher (Ceryle rudis) hovers over the stream with 
his eye keenly fixed on the small fry stemming the tide below. The 
brilliant H. Smyrnensis is busy, excavating her nest on the sandy 
banks and cliffs that here and there rise above the level of the water, 
and her smaller cousin, the little Aleedo Bengalensis, seated on a twig just 
below is belabouring a minnow on the branch he is on, to be presently 
thrown up in the air and swallowed head foremost with much gusto. 
Bee-eaters too (Merops Swinhoii and viridis) are having a fine time of it, 
hawking the numerous insects hovering over the water, and diving with 
them into the holes in yonder sand bank, where their clamorous young 
with gaping bills aro waiting to be fed. Long lines of snowv eerets 
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(Bubuicus Coromandus) come flying past us low over the water on their 
way to their roosting placos lower down the river. 

The sun is dipping now behind a heavy bank of clouds and dark- 
ness is speedily on us. 

How beautifully phosphorescent the water is, what flashes of light 
there are, as frightened fish shoot like lightning through it, alarmed 
hy the approach of the boat, and how the water sparkles again as it 
falls dripping like a shower of diamonds off the blade of the oar! We 
light a lantern and hang it over the boat and numbers of fish, attracted 
by it, come leaping into the boat. Most of them look like miniature 
“ Bombay ducks”? with long scrrated beaks like the bill of a snipe. 
They have a nasty odour though, an ancient and fish-like smell, and so 
we throw them back again or hand them to the pcon in the stern for 
his curry in the morning. 

At midnight we are awakened, for we have reached the Payéli Lock, 
where a small fee has to be paid to the toll-kceper, and then on again. 
We are now in the Kuttiyadi river, for we crossed from the Agala- 
pula through a canal, where the lock is, while we were asleep. Llow 
still everything is! Now and again, however, there is a sullen plunge, 
as some mugger waddles off the bank and tumbles head foremost into 
the river or a great Nair fish (Zates calcarifer) loaps sportively out of the 
water. We turn in once more only to be awakened by our servant 
asking us whether we wish to have coffec as day has broken, and yet 
we have done twenty miles since leaving the Jock ; but we have slept so 
soundly, it seems only au hour ago we went to sleep ! 

We land, gather a fow dry sticks and have chota hazri, then once 
more on again. How the scenery has changed! The mountains of the 
Western Ghats rise right before us clothed with forest from base to 
summit. We have only a mile more to go, aud this does not take us 
long. The boatman being paid his fare, and the usual inam which every 
‘Tiyan makes a point of clamouring for, we mount our horses which we 
sent on from Calicut, see our traps started, and follow them. It has 
rained overnight, though we did not know it, and Natuce is rejoicing ; 
a thousand brilliantly plumaged birds fly from branch to branch and 
chatter in the trees overhead. The ubiquitous cocoanut palms are on 
both sides; but we notice that many forest trees are growing amongst 
them, and that luxuriant pepper vines are trained up the stems of every 
tree; the lovely Erythrina (Z. Indica) with its scarlet blossoms being 
evidently a special favourite for this purpose. Here are two elephants 
going to their day’s work. Poor beasts! look at the frightful abscesses 
in their jaws! the result of making them drag huge logs of timber with 
their tecth. Was ever such barbarity heard of! Many of them lose 
their teeth, and to an elephant this is a far more serious matter than to 
us, for he cannot go to a dentist, poor beast, and have a fresh one put 
in, He cannot chew his food, nor digest it; he loses condition, and 
dies. His pig-headed owner will not listen to reason; when you 
suggest that he might use harness and adopt a more rational method of 
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having his timber dragged, hia only reply is that it is the custom of the 
country (mamool) and that his father did it, &e. 

Three miles after leaving Kuttiyidi we enter the forest. There, 
to our right, is a timber depét; it belongs to the owner of this forest, 
and we dismount and havea look at it. There are logs of all sizes. 
Ebony (Diospyros ebenos), Irool (Xylia dolabriformis), Mutti ( Terminalia 
tomentosa), Poomaraday (Zerminaha paniculata), and a few logs of red 
(Acrocarpus fraxinifolius) and white (Cedrela toona) Cedar. All these 
will be floated down this little stream when it is in flood into the main 
stream at Kuttiyadi, and from thence they will be rafted to Calicut. All 
the logs in this depdt are in the round, the bark alone being pveled off. 
We leave the depédt and a few yards further come on a large “‘ Punam ”’ 
clearing. What reckless and wanton damage has been done here! All 
the larger trees have been girdled and killed long ago, and evory sapling 
has been pollarded. The tender green of the blades of sprouting grain 
are very beautiful. ‘There is the owner, a Malayar; he is stooping to 
examine his dead falls, which he bas set at intervals all round his field 
for hares, poreupines and such small deer, and see, he has just taken 
out a mouse-deer (Memimna Indica), 

The forest now has grown denser; everywhere we see the quaint 
stems of Oycas circinalis, which is spared for the sake of the nuts it 
bears. There isa bunch of them to our right, growing on the very 
apex of the tree; they are groen, and as large as a pigeon’s egg ; but 
one or two are of a golden-yellow, and must be ripe. 

These magnificent troes, under which we are passing, are Schleicheras 
(S. trijuga), one of the handsomest trees J know. They bear bunches 
of round fruit, the size of a robin’s egg, with a few short spines. The 
seeds contain a large percentage of good oil, and the natives are much 
given to hacking off the branches to save themselves the trouble of 
gathering the fruit, and that is why that fine specimen to our right 
looks so lopsided. At a distance, one might almost mistake this fine treo 
for an oak, and near Palghat the country is covered with them, the 
owners being fully alive to their value, having spared them when the 
rest of the forest fell before the axe. Further on, lofty specimens of 
Hymenodiction (ZH. excelsum) tower above the smaller trees that surround 
them. The bark of this tree is so bitter that at one time it was believod 
that it might contain similar alkaloids to the chinchona, but analysis soon 
dispelled this idea. ‘That tree next the Hymenodiction is a Bignonia, 
and touching it is a fine specimen of the Alstonia (A. scholuris), belong- 
ing to the natural order Sapotaces. There are other genera of this 
useful order, such as the Bassia (B, longifolia), but though common in 
the drier taluk of Palghat, it is not found here, But higher up a 
bit I will introduce you to the Isonandra (J. Wightiuna). 

We now pass over a wooden bridge spanning a mountain torrent, 
which rushes seething and foaming over.a bed of solid gneiss which it 
has worn into innumerable pot-holes, into and round which, the water, 
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the water of which is of a sapphire blue, so deep is it. Crowds of little 
fish dart hither and thither, the lovely little Bartlius Bakeri rising freely 
at the little flies and ants that are falling into the water, shaken down 
by a troop of noisy, chattering, grey monkeys (Macacue radiatus), who 
are busy filling their pouches with some small yellow berries that are 
growing on a creeper-enveloped tree that overshadows the pool. 

We now begin the ascent of the ghat and at first riso gradually, 
The undergrowth consists entirely of a species of Strobilanthes, in flower 
_ at present. Soon it will all be dead and afford food for the destructive 
forest fires that sweep through the forests at this elevation. The bam- 
boos (B. arundinacea), too, have seeded, and the jungle fowl (Gallus 
sonneratit) are rejoicing exceedingly. There are sevoral scratching 
under yonder clump. The old cock crowing defiance to another who, 
perched on a boulder iu the middle of tho stream, challenges him to 
battle, whilst his hens cackle their approval. The booming note of the 
black langoor (Presbytis jubatus) now resounds through the forest, and 
presently wo sce him, his wives and children bounding from branch to 
branch as they approach to have a ucarer look at us. He isa truculent 
looking old fellow this patriarch, and as he balances himsolf on a 
branch and barks angrily at us, we cannot help noticing his enormously 
long and sharp canines with which he can rip up a dog as with a razor. 

We again cross the stream, and here the gigantic size of the trees 
strikes us with wonder. ‘There is a black Dammer (Canariwm strictum) 
with a mass of resin, two feet long, that has poured out of a cut in the 
trunk, sticking to the bark, and here a noble Isonandra (J. Wightiana), 
which we hack with a shikar-knifc, and a stream of milk oozes out and 
flows down its mossy sides; this rapidly hardens into a kind of gutta-' 
percha, for which no doubt somo use will hereafter be found. Close to 
the Isonandra is a curious little tree, Buccaurea sapida, its trunk covered 
with racemes of pinkish red flowers. Most of these have withered now, 
and the curious little angular red fruit appear here and there. In 
October when the cardamoms are ripe, the fruit will be the size of a 
duck’s egg, and will prove a pleasant treat to the lucky finder for the 
aril of the seed inside is swect, sub-acid and pleasant, and very 
refreshing, tasting somewhat like a mangosteen. Here are cardamoms 
(Elletaria cardamomum) too, but most of the flowers have set, and we 
only find one at the extreme cnd of a raceme white, with the throat 
striped and spotted with violet and purple. 

Be careful, however, what you are about, for overhead is the terrible 
Laporteu crenulata or dévil’s nettle—the petioles of the leaves are hispid, 
with poisonous hairs, the sting of which onco felt will not be forgotten 
by you in a hurry—and yot another vegetable abomination in the shape 
of Mucuna prurtens, or cowhage. The pods of this nasty creeper are 
covered. with a velvety armament of stinging hairs, so give them a widc 
berth, and do not pick the purple flower of that arum, it has a horrible 
smell, 

We must now press on, for the sun is getting hot. We can sit 
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down and have a sandwich higher up, where there is a stream of water, 
and a drink and smoke, and wait for our people to come up. 

A turn in the road brings us to a coffee estate. ‘The trees are from 
ten to fifteen feet high and covered with blossom. The air is scented 
with its sweet odour, just like jessamine. Birds are numerous here. 
The pure white Tchitrea paradis? or paradise fly-catcher is busy catching 
insects. The two long white tail feathers wave like ribbons behind 
him as he flies from tree to treo, whist his sober chestnut-coloured spouse 
is busy with the cares of maternity. When they have reared their brood 
they will leave us, for they are migratory. 

Hovering in front of yonder flower is the purple sun-bird (Cynniris 
lotenta), gorgeous in a mantle of the darkest steel-blue that flashes in tho 
sun, whilst his quivering wings beat the air, as suspended in front of 
the flower, he quickly thrusis his tongue deep down into it and extracts 
the nectar. Another brilliant sun-bird (Cynniris seylanica) is also busy 
at the coffee blossom. His wings arc dark maroon, breast golden 
yellow, and his head is capped with motallic green, whilst lis littlo throat 
is clothed with the most brilliant amethystine purple feathers imaginable. 

Down in the rocky stream below, the Malabar blue thrush (Mytopho- 
nus Horsfieldiv} is whistling gaily away. Soon, when the monsoon has 
burst, he will be busy with his wife in building a home for a future 
generation in some rocky cleft near a foaming torrent, inaccessible to 
mischievous monkeys and marauding snakes. And still wo must toil 
upwards, for we have not reached the stream yet. Here, a pretty little 
squirrel (Scirus tristriatus) dashos across the road, and a still smaller 
one (8S. sublineatus) looks sharply at us from the gnarled knot of a 
forest tree overhanging the road. ‘I'hese, however, are but pigmies of 
the race, for we presently sce a splendid male of the Malabar squirrel 
(S. Malabaricus) racing up the trunk of a giant Dammer ( Vateria Indica) 
as he rattles out his disapproval of us in no measured terms. If you 
look up that buttress treo in front you will see a round hole, the edges 
of which look as if they had been recently cut out with a chisel, and 80 
they have, for inside Pteromys petaurista is no doubt at home, and if you 
will go down and rap on the trunk with a stone, ‘he will come forth to 
interview the unwelcome visitor, and when he sees you, will spread his 
parachute and sail graccfully down the valley out of sight. 

Perhaps, however, [ am mistaken, and it is a smaller and raror 
species of squirrel (Sciuropterus fusco capillus) that lives in that hole. 
What a multitude of noble and valuable trees are there here! Juook at 
that splendid iron wood (Uesua ferrew) and this tree, known on the coast 
as Irrupu (Cynometra ramiflora), rare up here, but commoner down 
below, a splendid timber, and that fine Jack (Artocarpus integrifolia), 
sixty feet to the first branch and over three fect in diameter! You never 
saw a boll like that in a cultivated tree, and see what a splendid Poon 
spar (Culophylium Angustifolium) that is! There are hundreds of others, 
but if I were to go on at this rate the whole of the space at my com- 
mand wouid be taken up with the mere description of these trecs. 
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Are they not better described in Beddome’s magnificent ‘“ Flora 
Sylvatica ”’ P 

Here we are at last! This pure, cold mountain water is very refresh- 
ing, You need not be afraid to drink it, no malaria fiend lurks there. 

What a vast extent of forest lics stretched beforo us! We can 
distinctly see the sca, and evon the whito sails of fishing craft coming 
homewards from the fishing grounds, laden with scer-fish and pomfrct 
and many other kinds. 

Who would imagine that the whole of that vast forest that stretches 
from near the base of the hills to the very sca consists mainly of cocoa- 
nut palms ! 

Look, too, at the rivers and backwaters glittering amongst the 
groves of far off palms. 

But here come our people, so we must press on. We have not far to 
go now, for we intend to spend the night at the head of the ghat, and 
to-morrow early we will come back to the toll-gate at the head of the 
ghat and go right up to the top of Balasore and explore the forests. 
And this is the toll-gate. The taluk boundary runs, you sce, to the 
right and left up theso conical forest-clad hills, and the next step we 
take brings us into Wynad. 

We must descend now a little. ‘That urticaccous plant in the ravine 
ig a Boehmeria (B. Malabarica), and produces a splendid fibre. The 
string of yonder Coorcha’s bow is made of it. What plucky men these 
Coorchas are! I know an old fellow who lives in these same forests: ho 
owned a little cofice gardeu some six miles from here, and one evening 
his nephew was busy weeding it when a tiger suddenly pounced on him 
and bore him away into the depths of the forest. The next morning 
8 searching jparty was organized and the remains of the poor fellow 
recovered. Tho Coorchas instantly surrounded the forest and beat the 
tiger ont, when the ol man drove an arrow through its heart as it 
bounded across the open grassy hill side to the next shola. 

We spend the night very comfortably in the Koroth bungaiow and 
make an carly start for the great Balasore mountain, at the base of 
which our bungalow is: we will not go back to the toll-gate, that would 
be too far out of our way. 

We first toil through some abandoned coffec, with that curse of the 
country, lantana, growing In clumps here and there. It will soon 
overspread the whole face of the mountain now under coffee. We 
have passed this bit of planting now and euter a small patch of the 
original primeval forest. The ground is strewn with large, round 
prickly fruit (Cudlenia excelsa) that look like green hedgehogs rolled 
up. We must clear out of this, or one may come down on our heads 
and that would be no joke, for they arc very heavy and the spines threo 
inches long. Bump! bump ! how fast they are falling ! and no wonder 
for a tribe of Wanderoos (Jnnus silenus) or lion-tailed monkeys are feast- 
tng on tho seeds. Here is a fearful thicket of rattans (Calamus rotany). 
d'a3ko caro of the streamors ; they are twelve or fourteen feet long, as thick 
as a pencil, and armed with rows of the most fearful recurved spines. 
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If they catch you by the lip or ear you will remember it. And this is 
the handsome Solanum robustum, with leaves three feet long and two 
feet broad, beautifully velvety; but they and the stem are armed with 
spines. We will take home the handsome orange fruit ; thoy are as big 
as badminton balls, and covered with a thick coat of fine spines. When 
peeled, the fruit looks just like the yolk of a hard-boiled egg. We will 
have them made into a tart to-night for dinner, and I promise you, that 
thoy will taste nicer even than the Brazil cherry (Physalis Perwviana) 
cooked that way. There isa large solanum that Mr. Broughton got 
from Peru. It is cxactly like this, but unarmed. ‘You will sce it 
growing in the Conservatory (Botanical Gardons) at Ootacamund if you 
go there. Js not this a lovely Thunbergia, with its racemes of pendant. 
golden flowers! Thore is another species too here, much handsomer, 
with the flowers streaked with orange-maroon. Both species flower 
in the cold weather, and it is very curious that this one should have 
flowered like this out of season. . 

Here is a monstrous tree, it is a fig (Ficus parasitica); a thousand 
aérial roots have desconded to the ground in every direction so thickly 
that we can scarccly pass between them. Many have anastamosed with 
the main stem and with each other, forming quaint arches. The smaller 
roots produce a soft and silky fibre, very strong, used by the Coorchas 
for their bows, and known as colinar. They, however, prefer tho manali 
nar (Bochmeria) I told you about. 

Tt is very curious how littleleaf mould there isin the ground. What 
bas become of it’ Well, the termites have buried it. ‘urn over that 
rotten log and you will find millions of them hard at work, and see there 
is a splendid earth-snake under it, a very rarc and handsome one, the 
rainbow snuke it 1s called, for its whole body gleams with the most 
lovely iridescent hucs—shades of purple and metallic bluc. We will] 
put him into our dcath bottle ; and here is another treasure, the elephant 
beetle, the giant of his tribe, jand if you travel through tho deciduous 
forests on the Mysore fronticr after rain, you will find him busy carrying 
out the purpose for which he was created, rolling great balls of ele- 
phants’ droppings along the path and tumbling them into a hole he has 
dug with much trouble and patience. Break one of these balls open 
and you will find a yellow cgg, as big as the top of your little finger. 
Later on there will be a loathsome looking larva there, covered with 
parasites. ‘lhis will form a toothsome morsel for the black sloth bear 
(Ursus labiatus) when he comes shuffling along and sniffs out the nest 
with his keen nose. 

Up the trunk of that Dammer we sce a thin black line. It is the 
covered gallery leading to a nest of the arboreal termite, suspended a 
hundred fect overhead. If it happened to fall now and strike one of us 
it would be certain death, for that nest weighs sixty pounds and is 
as hard as iron. There are over twenty different species of ¢ermes in 
this province alone, and in Burmah there is a monstrous one, half an 
inch in length, that marches along pathways at night and makes the 
~ natives jump when they happen to tread on them in the dark. 
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Do you see those holes in the ground at the base of that whiteant’s 
nest ? ‘They have been made by the pangolin or scaly ant-eater (Manis 
pentadactyla) who is.most probably rolled up inside fast asleep after 
having demolished the inhabitants of the colony. We are still in the 
third zone or tropical evergreen forest, the most interesting of all. On 
that block of gneiss a thousand rock-plantains (Musa ornata) display 
their handsome leaves and curious bulbous looking stems, whilst the 
common wild plantain (M. superba) grows in clumpa in the ravino lower 
down. We eut down a bunch of the tempting golden fruit. There 
is nought inside them however but a mass of hard black seeds, thinly 
covered with farinaceous pulp. Our attendant Coorcha munches steadily 
through them, finishing up with a handful of common figs (Feus 
glomerata) which he has picked on our way up and which swarm with a. 
multitude of little two-tailed flies. 


This is a Gamboge tree (Garcinia morella); the yellow gum comes 
slowly out when we cut the bark, and the larger one just abead is the 
wild nutmeg (Myristica laurifolia), There is another (M. Angustifolia) 
lower down, but it is not. so common as thisono. And that tree you 
are passing, with the clusters of pale green flowers growing out of the 
trunk, isa Polyalthia (2. coffeoides). Tho bark is very fibrous and 
strong. And hore is another of the same order Anonacew, quite a small 
tree with glabrous leaves; it rejoices in the name of Goniothalmus (G. 
Wightii). It is rare here, but much commoner near Palghat in the 
Chenat Nayar forests. | 

We have to cut our way now through a dense undergrowth of the 
dwarf Screw-pine (Pandunus, sp. undescribed ?) and then through a lot 
of Strobilanthes (8. paniculatus) which higher up forms the sole under- 
growth in places. ‘The number of species of Strobilanthes is very great 
and varies according to the elevation. 

We are now ont again in more coffee, wretched sticks with hardly a 
leaf on thom. The Hemileia castatrir has destroyed them. 

That large bird fiving across is a hornbill (Dichoceros cavatus). 
Hornbills are breeding now and aro very noisy. Who would believe 
any bird capable of uttering such horrible cries as that old male perched 
on the dead tree opposite ? He roars like sume wild beast, disgusted no 
doubt at having the trouble of feeding his mate, who is sitting comfort- 
ably.on her large white eggs in the hole of some giant forest treo near. 
She is fat and jolly, for every ten minutes or so Mr. HornLill comes 
flying up with some sweet snd juicy fig or plum and pops it down her 
throat. Lady Hornbills ere kept in due subjection by their lords, who 
build them into their nests by plastering the mouth of the hole up 
with clay and excrement, leaving a mere slit to feed them through. 
There must be some reason for the males undertaking this self-imposed 
task ; possibly their spouses are a giddy lot, and require to be restrained 
from leaving their nests to flirt while their eggs get cold. 

It is very sad to look round us from where we are and sce the vas 
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extent of forcst that has been destroyed hy the Mappillas all round for 
coffee. 

After toiling upwards for another hour, wo again find ourselves in 
shola, but of a different character to that we have left behind us. The 
trees are not so lofty, the undergrowth is much donser, the specics 
of Strobilanthes here is quite different to that last seen; birds, too, are 
more abundant, and bees and insects kecp up a continual hum in the 
blossoming trees overhead. 

We are now in the fourth zone or evergreen shola. 

We enter a dense growth of dwarf bamboo (Beesha Rheedi) and put 
up a barking deer (Cervulus aureus). Further on our Coorcha finds a 
bees’ nest (.4p7s melifica), and as thero is a delightful purling brook close 
by we decide to have breakfast. How lovely these moss-grown rocks 
are, with lychopodiums and balsams yrowing all over them, and that 
funny frog (Hylurana sp.) syuatted amongst them, every now and then 
raises his voice and treats us to what he no doubt considors music, 
a monotonous running up the seale, which sounds like “ T'unc—tuk 
—tuck—tuck, tuk, tuk.”’ 

Tfere comes our Coorcha with the honey which he has cut of the 
hole of that Hugcenia—a mass of golden combs, with the divine scent 
of the beautiful camellia-like flowers of the iron-wood (.Vesua ferrea), 
for most of the honey now is collected from that flower. The Coorcha 
reserves for himsclf the Jarvee and pollen, which he devours with much 
gusto as we smoke our cheroots. Half an hour is all we have allowed 
ourselves for this pleasure, for the top of the mountain is yet fur off and 
we must cut our way soon. There is a family party of the spur-fowl 
(Pteroperdiz spadiceus), Wow fussy the mother is about her little brood. 
She is hiding them in the dead leaves, and there they will instinctively 
crouch till we have passed them. 

The slimy hole you see in this bit of swampy ground is a sambur 
(Rusa aristotelis) wallow, and last night, after rolling m the mud, a stag 
has rubbed his back against this rock and then sharpened his horns 
against yonder Garcinia (G. purpurea). Our wide-awake friend, the 
Coorcha, pockets a lot of the acid fruit of this tree, which are used by the 
natives as a substitute for tamarind. | 

The Eugeni: family is well represented here, and there are moro 
species than below, but I wi!l reserve these for tno list at the end. 
Simplocos too, of which we sce several species, and cinnamons ; but most 
of these are supposed to be only varictics of the common kind (Ci, 
seylonica). And there is Eurya (L. Japonica) which is so like the tea 
shrub, and two species of Zetranthera which the Atlas larva delights to 
feed on, and Bischoffiu Javanica—the A. Luna silk-worm lovesit And 
here is Evodia triphylla with several gorgeous buttorflies (Papilio Paris) 
hovering round it, and look at that chaste-looking Hestia (H. Jasonia) 
with her lace-like wings. I have just secured threo beetles, a handsome 
green clater, a large rose beetle, one of the cetonide, and a fine specimen 
of the horned beetle (Odontolabis Burmeister?). 
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‘And the Coorcha has found a horrible scorpion, eight inches long, of a 
dark bluish green color, which looks like a small lobster. He tells usa 
wonderful story of a snake which chased him here, and declares it had 
wattles like a cock on its head of a brilliant scarlet! Most probably 
the snake was the mountain cobra (Ophiophagos elaps) which is given 
to be aggressive. ‘T'his Coorcha knows the boa well enough, for he once 
killed one eighteen feet long with an arrow, so he says. Snakes are 
numerous hereabouts, especially a greenish brown viper with a villainous 
looking head. I have nearly been bitten a hundred times; but luckily 
this snake is so sluggish that it is a long time before he will make up 
his mind to retaliate. 

After another half hour’s work we reach the region of dwarf shola 
forest, or the fifth region, and here our troubles really commence. The 
undergrowth is very dense, and we have to cut every yard of our way. 
The ground, too, has become very broken. There are great stretches of 
boulders to be scrambled over, and we get badly stung by the common 
nettle (Girardinia peterophylla). ‘Uhe trees are principally dwarf Kuge- 
nias and ilex (7. Wiyhtiana) with ascrubby bamboo (Arundinacea 
Wightiana) only six or eight feet high. The species of Strobilanthes 
is very harsh too, and difficult to struggle through. Flying from bush 
to bush we see small flocks of a rare laughing thrush (Zrochalopterum 
Jerdoni), while the blue rock thrush (Petrocincla cyanea) sits looking 
at us from a boulder above. 

A multitude of other birds, such as Zosterops palpebrusus, Hypsipetes 
Nilgiviensis, Dendrophila frontalis, &c., are busy securing their food 
amongst the leaves and branches of the trecs and shrubs, whilst the 
common green megalaima, seated on the topmost bough of the only tall 
tree near, utters his monotonous “ koturr, koturr’”’ the livelong day. 
Thousands of swiftlets (Collocalia unicolor) are hawking the insects 
abont, and will probably roost to-night in the caves of the Brama- 
giris, where, at this time of the year, they breed in thousands. Their 
nests are not edible, however, like the Chinese ones, though they are 
made of the same substance, inspissated saliva mixed, in the case of 
these birds, with moss and feathers. 

A Nilgiri kestrel (Cerehneis tinunculus) is busy eating a mouse on 
a rock, and flies away with his prey as we approach, 

At last we gain the peak and look round. ‘There, away to the east, 
we see the great pools of the Cubbani where the mahseer loves to dwell. 
To our right lie the serrated peaks and ridges of the Wostern Ghats 
with patches here and there of coffee near their bases, and beyond again 
the Nilgiri plateau with great masses of black storm-clouds gathered 
menacingly over it, whilst from their dark depths vivid streaks of 
lightning dart forth forked tongues of flame, and the boom of distant 
thunder echoes from the rocky cliffs around. 

Clouds are gathering, too, on our left over the Bramagiri and 
Dindamal hills, so we will take the warning and hurry down again— 

not the way we came, but down the Terrioot face of the mountain. 
| és 
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It is late by the time we reach the foot, and, mounting our horses 
posted for us there, we get back to the Koroth bungalow in time for a 
late dinner. 

At midnight the storm bursts, the rain pours in eorverita: whilst the 
vivid and continuous flashes of lightning illuminate the country round. 
How the thunder peals and crashes over head, as report quickly follows 
report, until the whole is merged in one almost continuous series of 
detonations echoed back from the mountain above. In an hour it is all 
over, a loud rumbling to the west denoting the course followed by the 
storm; but the roar and rush of mountain torrents, carecring madly 
down the steep slopes behind us carrying the surface soil away to the 
sea, continues for some time longer. 


At day-break we are off, en rowte to Manantoddy, ten miles away. 
The air is fresh and cool, and a thousand birds rejoice ; here the exquisite 
scent of a lovely orchid fills the air with fragrance. It isthe Dendrobium 
auruin, We pick a few of the delicate golden flowers and collect a 
host of others with which the trees are laden. In this hollow there is 
a great bed of wild ginger, and the trees are covered with festoons 
of Hoyas and handsome ferns, and there, on the bank, or some fine 
tree forns (Alsophila glabra), Here the forest is principally deciduous, 
though many evergreen trees appear, such as Vateria Indica, Evodia 
triphylla, &c. The shrubby Wendlandia (W, notoniana) is abundant, and 
we may expect to find on it fine specimens of the larve of the Atlas 
moth (Attacus Atlas). 

The whole of the country about here has been ruined by koomree 
cultivation, the land having been tuckled for raggi for years, until it 
refuses to grow anything now but a scrubby vegetation, consisting mainly 
of such trees as Evodias, Lagerstroemias, the Wodina (W. «wodier), and 
Bignonias, with scattered trees of Careya arborea, surrounded by a heavy 
growth of brackens. 

There is an old avenue bordering the road, planted up with Vateria 
Indica, Fieus Bengalensis, Artocarpus tntegrifolia, &. Between the 
patches of jungle are open grassy downs with herds of buffaloes and 
small black cattle grazing on them. Theso latter are not to be trusted, 
as they are often vicious and charge desperately, as I have experienced 
to my cost. Most of the animals have wooden bells on, and their loud 
and monotonous rattling is more curious than pleasant. 


We pass numerous Mappilla houses on tho road, cach with its little 
ooffee-garden shaded by jack trees, up the stems of which Dioscoreas 
have been trained for the sake of their tuberous roots. 

As we approach Manantoddy the lantana becomes more abundant, 
till finally it seems to have taken entire possession of the country, 
affording a secure asylum to numerous panthers (Felis pardus) which 
prey on the village dogs, calves, &c. 

We ride through the Manantoddy bazaar, a dirty and disreputable 
place, and finally rcach our destination at nine o’clock, quite ready for 
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breakfast, which discussed, we walk down to the Forest Office, a small 
building on the top of a hill, prettily situated. Here we find an experi- 
mental garden, in which Ceara rubber (Manzhot Glazovit), mahogany 
(Chloroxylon Swietenia), cocoa (Theobroma cacao), the rain tree (Ptthecolo 
bum saman), sappan (Cesalpinia sappan), and a host of Australian 
eucalypti, acacias, and exotic trecs and palms are growing vigorously ; 
and then on to the new building for the forest officer, of which nothing 
is to be seen but the foundations, after which we mount our horses and 
are off again to Bégar, tho head-quarters of the Koodrakote forest, 
where forest operations are in full swing. After riding about two 
miles we enter the reserve, a huge signboard with the words “ Imperial 
Forest Reserve, Koodrakote”’ informing us of this fact. This board has 
been nailed to a fine young treo of the Nauclea species, eovered with its 
curious flowers just like olive-green badminton balls. 

The Nauclea is growing in a swamp in a dense brake of screw-pine 
(Pandanus odoratissimus) with scattered trees of the common willow 
(Salix tetrasperma). Just above us, overhanging the road we have come, 
is a huge solitary tree loaded with the nests of the cliff bee (Apzs dorsata), 
so, for heaven’s sake, do not smoke, or the irascible little wretches will 
be down upon us, in which case we are certain to have a bad time 
of it, even if we escape with our lives! Here is a bridge with a 
notice that you are to walk over it. Onc of my mahouts lately, in the 
dark, took his elephant across it, so I do not think we need pay much 
attention to the notice. 

The forest improves, and we presently leave the Oliout police sta- 
tion behind us and reach the village of Sunnuthgoody. Here we turn 
off, the road to the right going onto Mysore. We will go that way 
to-morrow. 

The forest we are now riding through is very valuable. It belongs to 
the seventh zone, and is first-class deciduous forest with teak. Yester- 
day, if you remember, we rode through the sixth zone, or open grass scrub 
and bamboos with mixed deciduous and evergreen forest. ‘The principal 
timber here is Mutty (7. tomentosa), or Kurra-maradoo as it is called in 
Canarese. Sce how abundant itis, and what grand logs it can produce. 
Seventy and eighty feet long, and as straight as an arrow! If we 
could but get an extensive sale for it at remuncrative rates, what a mine 
of wealth these grand forests would become. But we cannot sell it now. 
Natives do not value it here, though it is a magnificent timber, very strong 
and tough. White-ants, however, destroy it, and that is why it is not 
valued ; besides it is given to warping and dry rot! However, when a 
railway affords cheap carriago and saw-mills are at work, we may hope 
to make a fair profit out of it yet. 

Look at these magnificent logs ! They are Honé (Plerocarpus marsu- 
pium), the next best timbor we have to teak. The merchant who has 
bought them has got his money’s worth, for they have been so well and 
truly squared, and are so sound, that there will be little or no wastage in 
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sawing them up. This mark in the corner of the log has been made by 
the Bet Kurumbar who squared it. What does this (7_/ hieroglyphic 
mean? Jt 1isonly Kala’s mark. He hasno T-square, no tape, no foot- 
rule, chisel or hammer—nothing but his axe, and this is what it is like: 
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He has squared, the log entirely by his eye. In the centre of the log 
we find stamped with a steel die, 
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which means that the number of the log is 276, that it is 30 feet long, 
and its mean quarter pm is 191 inches and total cubical contents 
77-2-4. The /83 denotes the year in which it was felled. (W.F) stands 
for Wynad forests and the () shows that it has been sold. The K. J. 
in the right-hand corner are tho initials of the purchaser. The hole 
in the corner is for the drag-chain to pass through. 

The logs in the next depot you see are all blackwood (Dalbergia 
latifolia). They are for the coast market, and will be shipped by the 
purchasers at Tellicherry for the Bombay and Kurrachee markets. We 
are close to Bégair now, for on our left the forest is a gorgeous sea 
of fame: the Poinciana ( P. regia) is in flower. The whole of this side 
of the road was once a splendid sheet of coffee, but the manager was 
foolish cnough to plant this tree for shadc, and, being a surface-feeder, 
its roots quickly starved the coffee out. 

We leave the road now and turn sharply to the right, and ride 
through the estate. There are a few jack trees here and there, but our 
elephants have stripped the leaves and branches off them and they do 
not look happy. Those two large sheds you see kelow us are the 
elephant houses, but the elephants have not returned yet from their work. 

We will have tiffin now and then write some letters, after which we 
will go down to the stream close by and see if we can get a few carp for 
dinner. ‘This isthe forest hut; itis built entirely of teak and shingled, 
It was nicely matted inside at onc time, but I had the mats all pulled 
off the walls, as rats took up their quarters between and snakes followed 


‘them. 
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Here is old Khazi. He is a great fisherman and has turned up in 
the nick of time. | 
« How is the water, Khazi?” <‘ Excellent, sahib.”’ a 
‘‘ And the fish, are there lots of them?” ‘“ Your lordship will: a 
have good sport ; they are well on the feed.” ae 
“ Well, we will take the rods and come at once.’ 
‘“* Here are the leaves, master.”’ 

We carefully tie on a Valisneria leaf to our hook, so that it is qate. 
concealed, and wading into the head of the run, let our line, with six feet 
of the finest drawn gut at the end, float gently down the current. Just 
as the leaf passes the roots of yonder willow, sixty feet away, there is a 
swirl, and a plunge, and a sudden tug at the line, and our reel screams 
a merry tune. He is six pounds, ifan ounce! Gently now, for ho is 
trying hard to fray the gut against that snag. Now he makes a rush 
for that fallen tree in the water. Once under that, and he is gone. 
Oh! run Kala, run! Wade in and free the line; it has twisted round 
that bamboo twig. Be careful! He is off,! No, thank goodness, no ; 
he is on still. Now for the net. They have left it behind: how dis- 
gusting. Khazi! help me to land this fish. Out with him now! And 
Khazi deftly pushes his fingers in behind the gills and flings Barbus 
Carnaticus, quivering and gleaming, on the pebbly shore. He is quite 
four pounds we find. But sec what Khaziis up to. He has a dozen 
gourds, and is tying three feet of sago palm (Caryota urens) fibre on 
to the neck of each; and now he whips on hooks, baits them with 
Ageratum leaves, and sets them floating down the stream. There goes 
the little fleet, and bob! down goes the leading gourd. Now it is up 
again, and seems to have gone mad, for it jumps and leaps about, then 
dives and disappears in the most surprising manner. But old Khazi 
knows what is up, for he has run to the bottom of the pool, and, as the 
gourd passes him, seizes it, and lo! there is a handsome three-pound 
barbus at the end of the line. 

We go on fishing with varying success, and finally count up a bag 
of thrce brace of carp. Old KChazi has caught two, and has made besides 
a miscellaneous bag of mastacemb/us—a fish that looks like a sharp-nosed 
eel—four young /aleos, several cat fish (si/urus), and a heap of the little 
Barilius Baker, 

On our way back we call on oid Lutchmi, a dear old elephant, at the 
shed, and treat her to some jaggery and sec Mr. Sankara fed. He has 
been naughty of late and became “ must,” so he has had to do double 
work. Here are Chloc and Phyllis, who were captured in the Alambadi 
khedda in Coimbatore. Vixen has gone to Nilambur. These last three 
aro, I believe, the only ones alive now out of all those then captured ! 
They are going down to the river now to bathe, after which they will 
be hobbled and turned loose to graze all night. 

Do you notice the number of young trees here that have grown 
up everywhere in this abandoned coffee estate? There are two teak 
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seedlings twenty feet in height; and these are all young blackwood 
trees, growing vigorously. 

Before dinner we will send for old Kurumbar Kala and the forester, 
and give them orders to have two Kurumbars ready to go with us to the 
Soola Bulla forest, near the Coorg frontier, early to-morrow morning. 

Daybreak sees us up, and we are in the forest after sunrise. We 
march steadily along the forest road for some distance and turn off, 
after crossing a large bridge, to inspect a depdt. 

There are over seventy logs in this depdt, all dead teak, for we have 
not felled living trees here for the last six years. The Kurumbars 
who have prepared these logs are waiting for the measurements to be 
checked, and this we do. A great deal of the timber you see is much 
cracked and flawed, but as long as we can make any profit out of it, 
it would be a great pity to let it get burnt up and destroyed. 

Look at the pugs of this tiger! what a monstrous sizo they are ! 
He lives up on the Bramagiri plateau, and only occasionally comes 
down here when he is hard up for grub and has established a scare 
amongst the sambur up there. He is a grand old fellow, this tiger, and 
I once had a shot at him, but only wounded him slightly in the leg. 

There are wild dogs (Cuon rutilans) crossing the road ahead, eight—- 
nine—ten of them! One stops and barks at us, with his brush up in 
the air, and then jumps lightly over a log and disappears. They are 
remorseless beasts, these dogs, and kill numbers of deer, both sambur 
(Rusa aristotelis) and spotted deer (Aas maculatus). Sometimes they go 
about in enormous packs: I have seen onc of over sixty myself. The 
wild dog has few enemies to keep it iu check, and it is but rarely 
shot by sportsmen. I think, though, that a good. many get killed in 
their encounters with dangerous game, such as boarsand tigers. There 
are many instances on record of wild dogs having tree’d both tigers and 
panthers, and one, of their having killed and partly eaten a tiger at 
Bandipore on the Mysore frontier. 

Tho forest we are now passing through has a dense undergrowth of 
Leeas and zingiberaceous plants, with a host of creepers trailing along 
the ground and twining up the trunks of the trees, in many instances 
distorting the tree, or even strangling it altogether. Many species of 
ficus are, however, far worsc in this respect, for there, in front of you, is a 
mighty rosewood tree (Dalbergia latifolix), the trunk of which has beon 
almost completely hidden by a fig (F. parasitica), and so tightly has it 
been embraced that there is nothing to denote that tho rosewood 1s even 
alive but that; miserable tuft of leaves showing overhead through the 
luxuriant foliage of its encmy. . 

We must keep a sharp look out now, for here are the fresh tracks of a 
solitary elephant, a rogue, no doubt, for he is constantly about here and 
is the terror of our Kurumbaraxemen. I should not be at all surprised 
if we found him in company with Chloe and Phyllis, who wore let leose 
to graze in this part of the forest last night. 
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What is Kala running back for? He must have seen the tusker. 
No; there is a large sounder of pig (Sus Indica), he says, in 8 swamp. 
‘here they go, headed by a grim old boar, who is grunting angrily and .. 
champing his tusks. We will let him pass as we are not armed. a 

Here we are at the big depot, and there is old Lutchmi in the swamp. 
She has evidently not smelt that rogue, or she would have come straight 
home again, for she does not like wild elephants, and is not given to 
flirting with rogues, like her giddy companions Chloe and Phyllis. 

Just look at the magnificent trees here! And no wonder they are 
so fine, for the soil is a deep rich loam, nearly black, and composed 
entirely of the rich surface-soil washed down from the low hills around 
by the monsoon rains. The rainfall is about eighty inches here annually. 
There stands a magnificent teak surrounded by thousands of Mutty 
trees ( Zerminalia tomentosa), and Venghay (Piterocarpus marsuptum), and 
Venteak (Lagerstremia microcarpa), with here and there a noble rose- 
wood (Dalbergia latifolia). Here, just off the road, is a monstrous fig 
(Ficus Mysorensis) that was blown down in the fearful monsoon gales of 
1882. A famous tree it was, too, known amongst the Kurumbars as 
the great ‘‘Goni Barray.’’ Its branches bore twice a year a rich crop 
of wax and honey, for over a hundred colonics of the large bee (Apis 
dorsata) have resorted for years to this mighty tree to rear their broods 
in fancied security. 

We must return now, for we go to Bhawully this evening. The 
forest here swarms with birds. That handsome black bird flying across 
the path is the Bhimraj (Edolius paradiseus), often tamed by Muham- 
madans for its song. It also possesses a strong power of mimicry, and, 
in captivity, will imitate the mewing of cats, crying of babies, and 
cackling of poultry in the most wonderful manner. In English it is 
known as the racquct-tailed drongo shrike, from the two elongated tail 
feathers, which are curled into the shape of a racquet at the end. 

Seated on a twig is a male of the handsome Malabar trogon (Har- 
pactes fasciatus), his rose-pink breast contrasting beautifully with the 
delicately-penciled black of his wings. Flashing like a meteor across 
the path, flies the lovely bronze-wing dove (Chalcophaps Indica), the 
metallic green of his wings glittering like some jewel in the sunshine ; 
and on the tree in front are a host of flame birds (Pericrocotus flam- 
meus), the cocks clad in orange-red and black and the hens in gold 
and dark grey. The oriole (Oriolus kundoo) is here, too, resplendent in 
his gold and black livery, and the fairy blue-bird (Jrena puelia) with 
a back of the loveliest cobalt blue, the rest of his body a jetty black. 
_ Hodgson’s wood-pecker (Picus Hodgsoni) is investigating the trunk of 
yonder hoary tree and making the forest resound again with his loud 
rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat. ‘I'he moment we catch his oye he slips round the 
trunk like lightning. But how is it possible to describe the hundreds 
of species of birds that swarm in these forests, with the limited space 


af my command? I must even content myself with a dry list of them 
at the end. 
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- We have reached Bégair now, and so we will mount our horses 
and be off to Bhawully. At Karticollam we branch off to the Mysore 
road, and, after going a short distance, pass the Padry Reserve sign- 
board and a little further on reach the Bhawully bridge. We now 
dismount, and go down to the river and have a look at the colonies of 
bees (Apis dorsaia) that have built under the arches of the bridge. Itis 
a wonderful sight truly ! Thore are over a hundred hives: the bees are 
flying in millions across the bridge, and we see nervous travellers passing 
the bridge at a run to avoid being stung. Seated on a willow tree are 
about fifty or sixty birds—king-crows (Dicrurus macrocercus) and bee- 
eaters (Merops viridis and Swinhoii). Watch them, and you will see one 
or two leave their perches for a moment, fly rapidly through the arches 
of the bridge, snap up a bee, and retire to the forest on the opposite side 
to devour their prey at their leisure. ‘Uhis goes on continuously, and 
the numbers of bees devoured in this way must be something enormous. 

Before returning to Manantoddy we will just take a run down to 
the pool in the Cubbani at Shanamangalam, and have a try for mahseer 
(Barbus mosal) and Carnatic carp (B. Carnaticus). There are some 
monsters in this great pool, and if we are fortunate enough to get a run, 
we must look to our tackle and see that it is in proper order. 

Here is the pool, some four hundred yards long by one hundred 
yards broad, and from ten to seventeen feet deep; a fine sheet of water. 
We will now unwind our reel, and dry the three hundred yards of 
strong cotton line it holds, in the sun for a quarter of an hour. We 
will also oil the winch, for it is a check winch invented by me, and see 
that it is in proper working order. Having done this, we will prepare 
our bait. First and foremost we cut a bamboo rod, seven feet long, and 
put ona single gut-line with a fine hair-hook ; next we deftly tie on 
a leaf-fly and then chuck in a handful of Valisneria leaf. See how the 
fish are rising : now is the time. Our fly falls gently in the very centre 
of a patch of floating Valisneria. There is a swirl, and a tug, and, after 
a little play, we land a nice little Carnatic carp, nine inches long, just 
the right size. Our Kurumbars lave meanwhile made a bamboo basket 
with a narrow mouth, and we put our bait into it and lower it into the 
water with a tuft of grass, to keep the fish from jumping out, shoved 
‘into its mouth. In ten minutes we have half-a-dozen youny carp, and 
it is now time to reel up our line. ‘This finished, we examine the three 
trebles and coat the silk whipping with a little fly-wax. These trebles 
are the very largest and strongest made for mahseer fishing. We now 
cut a strong bamboo rod, twenty-five feet long, nice and pliable, and 
lash it firmly to a willow tree so that the point overhangs a deep, shady 
portion of the pool. Next we take out a carp and with a needle stitch 
a double thread through his back, just in front of the dorsal fin. We 
then pass one of the hooks through the loop of thread thus formed, and 
tie our line to the tip of the bamboo rod, so that we can lower our bait 
‘at will from the bank; atthe same time we make our tie just strong 
enough to hook the mahseer when he seizes the bait. We now drive 
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the spike of our reel deep into the bank, and reel up the slack line till 
the dorsal fin of the bait just shows above water. The bait is very 
vigorous, you see, for he dashes madly round in a circle, striving to 
escape. A sereen must be made or the wily mahseer would never come 
near the place if he suspected that we were here. 

We have another recl, and this we will work in a different way. 
We will first drive the spike into the ground and then pull out thirty 
yards of line. About a foot from the hooks we tie a quartz pebble of 
a pound in weight, and then we bait the hooks with a lump of raggi 
dough as big as your two fists. We next gather the line into a neat 
coil and fling our bait far out into the pool When the bait and pebble 
have settled at the bottom, we gently pull in the slack line till we feel 
the weight of the stone, and then take a double turn of the line round 
a stake one foot long and as thick as your finger. This stake we thrust 
deep into the sand, and then make tho line from the reel to the stake 
taut. All is ready now, and there is nothing for it but patience. The 
sun is just setting, and it is the hour when mahsecr wake aud begin to 
foed. Silence! Not a word must be uttered, so we lie down behind our 
sereen and lazily watch the green imperial pigeons (Curpophagu tnstge 
nis) cooing and pruning their feathers on yonder bastard ehony tree 
(Diospyros embryopteris). Swimming slowly down the pool, nothing 
visible but his bung-like cyes, goes a mugger (Crocodilus palustris) on 
the look out for grub. No chance of a mahseor as long as that scaly 
monster is on the move! Some Wodagur women are coming down the 
bank for water opposite us with their polished brass-pots graccfully 
poised on their heads. The mugger dives and is gone, the wood 
pigeons fluttor from the cbony trec and swiftly wing their way down 
stream, a melancholy frog croaks dismally from you slimy poul covered 
with ferrnuginous scum, and the hoot of the great eagle owl (Bubo 
Nipalensis) is echoed from the dark forest behind us. 

The stars twinkle overhead, and soon all nature is hushed, the 
silence being now and again broken by the splash of some great fish. 
Hours pass and no sign. If is drowsy work, and soon the heavy 
breathing of our Kurumbar is the only sound heard. Wo begin to nod 
too, when splash! whir-r-r-r-r! whir-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! Thero isa sound as 
if the father of all fish had taken a header out of the water, and our 
reel sings merrily as yard after yard is reeled out with the rapidity of 
lightuing ! Gontly now! We scizc the line with a strip of chamois 
leather ; it is cut through in an instant. Lower the lino under water ! 
Let him travel. Do not attempt to stop him or the line will part. 
One hundred and fifty yards out and still he goes! Ha! his first rush 
is over, and now we will reel in hand over hand. In comes the line; 
a desperate tug; he is off again. Let him go. Nearly two hundred 
yards out, and suddenly the line stiffens. [leavens! it will part. We 
feel the desperate tugs at the end of it, but not only will it not come in, 
- but when we let it out, it slacks! The fish has fouled it and has beat 
us, The raft! theraft! The Kurumbar lights a bambootorch. I jump 
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on the raft and my companion attends to the line. We pole rapidly 
down, line in hand. The fish has fouled in the heavy water below. 
We shoot past and over the spot. A few tugs at the line and it is free. 
Hurrah ! the fish is still on! Let out line! we cry as the fish forges 
ahead, nearly towing the raft. He has doubled and goes up stream, 
fouling the line again under the raft; but we quickly free it, and now 
it tautens as he frantically dashes down again. Tine! line! more 
line! Ha! see his tail as the water boils under its strokes. His race 
ig run now, and he nears the raft. The glare of the torch lights up his 
massive back, and, horror of horrors! shows one hook alone slightly 
attached to the very tip of his under lip! One more pull, hands are 
slipped behiud his gills, and he is onrs‘as he lays gasping on the raft. 
And now back to the hut, the Kurumbar frantic with joy. We land 
and weigh our prize, sixty-four and a half pounds, a splendid female. 
Enough for to-night. We get back to camp to sleep soundly till 
day break. | 
FAUNA. 

In Appendix IT will be found a list of the anima/s found in Malabar. 
To this list I might have added two new bats (Cheiroptera), but as they 
have not been named as yet I have not done so. They were discovered 
in the depths of the primeval ghat forests, and are chiefly remarkable 
for being clad with a long dense fur. J have found it impossible to 
give a detailed description here of the fauna of Malabar, the space at 
my command being so limited; but a short description of the habits 
and distribution of some of the morc remarkable forms may be of 
interest. 

The wild elephant is the most important animal of the district. 
Without his assistance, when domesticated, it would he difficult indeed 
to work the forests. Wherever you go in the forests you find number- 
less pitfalls excavated for his capture; but, asa rule, they are mostly 
old ones, half filled in. Numbers of elephants aro captured by Niyars. 
and Miappillas, and broken in for timber dragging, which is done 
entirely by the teeth ; the clephant seizing a thick cable made of grewia 
fibre in his trunk, and biting the end betweon his molars, drags the 
log, to which the other end of the cable has been made fast. In wet 
and slippery weather, when going downhill, a log often gets such way 
on that the elephant’s jaw is cither dislocated by the sudden jork or a 
molar is pulled out. All elephants which are forced to drag timber in 
this brutal and irrational manner have their jaws very much disfigured 
by abscesses and suffer cruelly from toothache, often being laid up for 
months at a time. Elephants are very abundant all along the chain 
of the Western Ghats and in the teak forests of Beni, Chedleth, and 
Koodrakote ; but here they are partially migratory, leaving Wynad in 
the heavy bursts of the monsoon for the drier climate of Mysore, 
where they cat quantities of the black saline earth in the salt licks and. 
thus get rid of the innumerable intestinal worms with which they are - 
troubled. When the domestio elephant, prompted by instinct, does 
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this, the mahout thinks at once that he is ill, and the wretched animal 
is forthwith dosed with tho most virulent mineral and vegetable poisons 
that the nearest bazaar is capable of producing, such as corrosive 
sublimate, arsenic, verdigris, croton-oil, marking-nut, nux vomiea, &c., 
mixed up with such ridiculous ingredients, as bison flesh, peacock’s 
fat. &c, 

I have heard frequent complaints of the “ want of constitution of 
' Indian elephants ” and such like balderdash, but when we consider the 
brutal and wicked manner in which this, one of the noblest creations 
of God, is treated, is it any wonder that the wretched animal, however 
powerful its constitution, succumbs? Think of the dreary marches of 
a newly-caught animal—which has already endured all the tortures of 
the damned in the khedda where it was captured-—over dusty plains in 
the hot weather, picketted out in the scorching sun, often withuut a 
drop of water to assuage its burning thirst, fed for years on cocoanut 
leaves or the eternal banyan and fig, physicked when it is well and 
when it is 1, in a word—physicked to death ! 


In Malabar the system of catching elephants is to dig groups of 
pitfalls on the pathways and heaten tracks the animal has made for 
itself, aud which it is so fond of using. Asa rule, these pits are dug a 
little way off the road and « tree fellod across it to induce the animals 
to go round; but so artful are they, that a cautious old female will 
often suspect the trap, and carefully uncover the pitfalls, to prevent her 
more youthful companions from tumbling in. Elephants arc often 
seriously injured and even killed in these pitfalls. 


The gaur (Gureus guurus) was in former years very abundant 
overywhere in the Malabar forests, but murrain has slain its thousands, 
and the native and European pot-hunters have not been behind-hand 
in the work of destruction. J have heard well-authenticated cases of 
Englishmen who have shot three and four cow bison of a day and have 
left them to rot where they fell. 


Now, bison are only to be found on the Bramagiri and Dindamul 
ranges of hills, in the Chedleth and Beni forests, aud in the ghat forests 
near Peria inthe Wynad. In the low-country tho gaur is found all 
along the slopes of the Western Ghats, from the Coorg frontier to 
near Palghat in the Chenat Nayar forests; but they are nowhere 
abundant. 7 

Sambur (Rusu «wristotelis).—This fine deer is almost extinct in tbe 
Wynad plateau proper, but is still fairly abundant on the spurs of the 
Western Ghats and on the Bramagiri range. It is also found all along 
the lower slopes of the Western Ghats, but is not very abundant. 

The spotted deer (Aai« muculuts).—This handsome animal is abun- 
dant only near the foot of the Karkur ghat ; elsewhere it is far from 
common, and may be considered nearly extinct in the Wynad, whera 
at one time it swarmed. 
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The tiger (Felis tigrix) is rare in the Wynad, not uncommon all 
along the Western Ghats, where each tiger has his own beat and does 
not interfere with his neighbour. As a rule, the tiger in Malabar is 
restricted to such parts where game abounds. 

The panther (F, purdus) is partioularly abundant at Manantoddy 
in Wynad, and in September and October may be heard roaring round 
your house in every direction. Woe to the dog that leaves his master’s 


house, even for five minutes, there at night. 

The wild pig (8. Zndicus) is common everywhere in the forests, but 
is fairly kept in check by his natural enemies the tiger, pard, wild dog, 
and last, though not least, the native, who is very partial to pork, even 
though it may be measly. 

The South Indian wild goat (Hemitragus hylocrius) was abundant 
once all along the precipitous peaks and rocky hills of the Western 
Ghats from Naduvatam to near Valliyir, but it has been so ceaselessly 
persecuted by Europeans and natives aliko, and the does so ruthlessly 
slaughtered, that where there were herds formerly of over a hundred, 
you rarely now meet with more than two or three, and on many great 
rocky ranges they are quite extinct. 

The following interesting account of tame ibex is taken from the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, New Series, II, 82. It is 
ead to relate that these ibex have all been since ruthlessly shot down 
by persons who ought to have known better. 

‘*No one lives upon this hill’? (Malliattur hill-station, north-east of 
Ahlwye), ‘‘ but the chapel’”’ (‘‘a very filthy little neglected church which 
bears a character of excessive sanctity ’’) ‘‘ has a weekly visit from the 
priests at Malliattur, who at other times leave the chapel to the care of a 
converted herd of ibex, which graze on the steep hill-side and shelter in 
the sheds and out-houses. I saw fifteen of these very ugly goats about the 
knoll, all males, which was remarkabie, and I should have entered them in 
this wy diary as having distinctly monastic habits had I not been told that 
there were many more in number of the other sex just out of sight among 
the bushes, which silenced the suggestion. These civilized members of a 
. forest family have not Jost all the habits of their race in general. They 
saunter with composure on edges as sharp as knives, and stand with all 
four feet upon a single point of rock. Nor are they less wary than the 
ibex tribe in general. Their cunning teaches them that they are safer in 
the sanctuary of the church than on their wonted haunts, the precipice ; 
and having taken up their abode upon the sacred hill, they bask in perfect 
safety as if aware that it was consecrated. In one of the chapel offices a 
black buck was lounging on a bedstead, who knew his place better than to 
take any notice of the heretic intruder, and such was evidently the feeling 
of the herd in general. This seems to speak of good intelligence, yet, 
judging by the head and face, the ibex is a sheepish jackass. Dull as 
these animals appear, they are said to have all the cleverness of priests, and, 
when anything goes wrong on the hill, one of the old bucks goes down 
- imsaediately to report it in Malliattur. Only a few days ago one of these 
vigilant vergers is said to have taken the three-mile walk to ask a man 
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in the village when he meant to pay that silver elephant he had promised 
to the church if the pitfalls he was digging should prove successful, an 
elephant having been taken and the vow forgotten.”—( Captain Fred. C. 
Cotton’s account of a journey over the Annamullays for the purpose of examining 
the teak forests, Sce.— Cochin to Annamullay.) 

There are three fine species of large squirrels in Malabar. The 
Malabar red squirrel (Sciurus Malabaricus) is abundant everywhere in 
the ghat forests, and is also found in the ravines of the deciduous 
forests. There are two varieties: the one has a yellow tip to its tail 
and the other has a tail wholly black. 

The large flying squirrel (Pleromys petaurista) is a very handsome 
animal. It is entirely nocturnal in its habits and very silent, only 
giving utterance to a low plaintive note at night. It grunts like 
a young pig when handled. The fur is beautiful and much valued. 
These squirrels are very abundant, but rarely seen, unless a forest 
is felled, when they fly out of their holes as the trees fall. 


Fishes. 


Of fishes there arc innumerable species and varicties, and all waters 
teem with them. ‘Thc most important amongst the sea-fish are the scer, 
the pomfret, mullet, barmin, and Nair fish. Sardines (Sardinetla Neo- 
howii) are very abundant at times and very cheap. They are cxtensively 
uscd as manure, and an evil smelling oil is manufactured from them. 
Of fresh-water fishes the mahseer is the most important, and is found 
in most of the larger rivers. It does not, however, grow to such a size 
in these rivers as it docs in the Cubbani in Wynad, where it is said 
to grow to over a hundred and fifty pounds in weight. 

In Appendix III will be found a list of the fishes of Malabar taken 
from Dr. Day’s work. 
| Birds. 

The Malabar District is very rich in its avtfauna. Vhe list in 
Appendix IV contains four hundred and twenty species of birds, most 
of which have beon entered in the list on undoubted authority, Mr. 
Atholl MacGregor, late British Resident in Travancore, having collected 
them and drawn up a list from Jerdon’s “ Birds of India,” which has 
served as a foundation for the preparation of Appendix IV. Some 
few species, such as Lyncornis hourdilloni, Merula Kinisti, &c,, have 
been entered, as it is very probable that they will be found to occur, 
both specics having heen procured in Travancore. No doubt there are 
errors in this list; but it is next to impossible, without the most careful 
and systematic collecting, to get anything like a really correct list of the 
fauna of a large district like Malabar. 


Insects and Reptiles. 


It is simply impossible to give lists of the various species of insects 
and reptiles that abound. It would take up a great deal of time and 
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space, and both are here valuable. I have, however, given a list 
(Appendix V), though not a {complete one, of the butterflies of the 
Wynad and the Western Ghats. 


_ FOREST TREES, 


In Appendix VI will be found a list of the principal timber and 
forest trees of Malabar classifiod according: to the forests in which they 
grow. 


Srcriun G.—PassEs, Roaps ann Raiiway. 


The climate, the physical character of the country, and, in most 
places, the nature of the road materials are all unfavorable to road- 
making iv Malabar. Indeed, in ancient times and within the memory 
of people still living, bullock carts aud made roads did not exist. 
The chief traffic of the country was, and in great measure still is, carried 
on, a8 already alluded to in the section on rivers, &c., by water and 
not by land. In ancient times the country was split up into rival 
principalities and roads were not a necessity. A force on the march 
went in single file and unencumbered by artillery, and it was only after 
the Mysorean invasions under Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan that the 
necessity for roads capable of carrying heavy guns began to be felt. 
The following oxtracts from the records show how the matter stood 
shortly after the British acquisition of the province. 

Minute by Colonel Dor on the state of roads in 1796.—“ The general - 
disorder that has hitherto prevailed in the Mappilla districts is greatly 
imputable to want of roads, which enabled them to trespass with 
security. The Mappillas hold all regular government in aversion, and 
never appear to have heen thoroughly subjugated by Tippu. This 
habitual dislike to subordination is not to be removed by methods of 
severity, which are likely to excite resistance. A large body of troops 
should he stationed at their quarters, and their lurking-places should 
be kept open by constructing roads. At present no vestige exists of 
wheel-carriages having ever been in use in Malabar, and the roads are 
generally narrow, which are rarely better than foot-paths running at 
random through paddy-lands without any regard to the convenience 
of travelling. The necessity for spacious and broad roads was not 
probably felt until the Muhammadan conquest. ‘Tippu projected and 
in a great part finished an extensive chain of roads that connected 
all the principal places in Malabar and pervaded the wildest parts of 
the country. The grand termination of these intercommunications was 
Seringapatam, aud as the route necessarily led over the ghats, neither 
labor nor expense was spared in rendering it practicable for artillery. 
This was the most politic and enlightened of any enterprise undertaken 
by that prince, and he appears to have been sensible that the construc- 
tion of the public roads was absolutely necessary for the maintenance 
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of his authority and to enable him to effect the forcible conversion he 
so long meditated. Many works of utility have boen abandoned sinco 
the province came into the hands of tho Company. Works of great 
extent and magnitude should be proceeded with hy degrees. The 
roads, whether projected or finished by Tippu, should be first ascer- 
tained and completed thoroughly before any new works are undertaken. 
His routes are in general well chosen and lead through almost every 
part of the province. The work might be performed by the Cherumars 
of the country. Having completed Tippu’s roads, the Company should 
take up such roads as escaped the supervision of that prince. After 
completion, the roads should be maintained in good order hy the labor 
of the community. Bullocks carrying merchandise might be tolled so 
as to provide a fund to meet contingent charges, &c.” 

Colonel Dow stated further: “Since the country came into the 
possession of the Company the roads have been gradually encroached 
on, and in many parts entirely shut up, by the inhabitants. The 
country is rendered scarcely accessible to the troops and the movement 
of artillery impracticable.”’ 

The task of securing good roails to all parts of the province was 
taken in hand, and, as a first step, the following information as to 
'Tippu’s roads was obtained from the Zamorin’s minister, and from 
actual inspection by an officer of Kngineers. 


“Account of Tippu’s Gun-roads by Shamnauth, 


«1, From Calicut tothe present cantonment Polwye by Purri- 
nalottu, Cheakir, Tamrachéri. 

«2. From Malapuram to ‘Tamrachéri. 

3. From Malapuram to Pudapani and from thence to the ghat. 

“4, From Calicut to Ferokia, Carate Hobli, EHElamaruthoo, 
Chatamuugul, Purrinalettu, Tamrachéri. 

“3. From Ferokia through Shernid Taluk, by Chalapoora 
Hobli, Pooloor, Tirurangadi, Venkatakotta, Poolanalettu, 
Erakerlu, Kemaro, Walcakoomuttu, ‘Tirucheraparamha, 
Cowlpara, Mungarey river, Pattimbi, Walayar river, 
Yoimbatore. 

“6. From Palghat to Dindigul, Tallamangala, Wundelarrul- 
latiel, Nellimootiel, Welhikwnbil, Margienaympalim, 
Peelachi, Wornnmalakatu, Kanneneruknvaturu, Palni, 
Virupakshu, Dindigul. 

“7%. From Venkatakotta, Purumbil, Walluanatakuny (Vela- 
teru), Palaketeri, Angadipuram, Muleakurchi, Karialutu, 
Vellatur, Rapelallawuloora, Peynat, J€oondepulla river, 
Mannir, Attaparu, ‘Tengraumttooroo, Wellimamutu, 
Coimbatore. 7 

“The northern division is in like manner pervaded by roads, the 
particulars of which may be easily obtained. It is sufficient at present 
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to take notice that they lead from mount Deli both by the seashore 
and through the interior parts of Chirakal, Cotiote, &c., generally having 
for their direction the passes of Pudiacherrim and Tamracbéri.”’ 


Letter from Captain- Lieutenant Johnson, of Engineers, on the subject 
of the gun-roads in the province, dated 1st December 1796.— “The roads 
practicable for guns are as follows: one from the south side of the 
Beypore river to T’anar, Ponnani, Balliancota, and keeping about 
one mile to the westward of Chavakkid, proceeds along the island of 
Chetwai to Cranganore, where it stops. ‘Chis road is throughout good, 
but has five rivers to cross, four of which require boats; but as the 
road lies near towns close to each of these rivers, boats are casily 
procured when wanted. 


“The next begins at Tantr, from whenee it proceeds through 
Padiangadi, Tirunavayi, Omalir, Tirttala, Cowlpara, Lakkidikitta to 
Palghat, and from thence to Coimbatore to the eastward, as also 
through Chittir, Tattamangalam to Kolangid. The first part of the 
roau requires hardly any repairs as far as Tirunaviyi, whore, near the 
Ponnani river, road is so much encroached on whenever it leads through 
batty ficlds, that in such places it can hardly be called a foot-path ; not 
only this, but the more effectually to prevent cultivated spots from 
being marched through, hedges, banks and ditches are made to cross 
the roads, or trees felled which require time and trouble to clear away. 
These appear to be the first obstacles to be removed and prevented. The 
latter part of this road, as it mostly runs over high jungly, hilly grounds, 
only requires here and there repairing, which being once done, the 
inhabitants of the country might be induced to keep it so, as it is one of 
the first marks of attention very readily shown to many of the natives 
of rank to clear and repair, and even clean, the road over which they 
have to pass. 


“There is also another gun-road loading from Pattikid Chokee to 
Trichir, Ulhir, Padcad, through Ramésvaram gate to Amolum east- 
ward of Cochin, which is kept in repair by the Cochin Rajah, whose 
guns are moved over it frequently. 


‘‘Of roads formerly intended as gun-roads there are many leading in 
every direction, the principal of which are one leading from Ferokabad 
to Trevengarry, and by passing near Venkatakotta, to Angidipuram, 
from whence it leads through Cherpalchéri to Mannir Town. The 
first part of this road, so far as Veukatakotta, is mostly over unculti- 
vated rocky heights, abounding in forage, but affording little wood and 
water, which would only require a little repairing at the ascents and 
descents here and there, after which, going toward Angidipuram, there 
are batty fields and nalas that require more work to make them fit for 
guns, but the expense, even thero, cannot be great, as such places bear 
a very small proportion to the tract of country over which this road 
leads, which is generally high and even, but also abounds in wood and 
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water, which are to be found in abundance everywhere but on the 
sea-coast. 

“The next is a road from Fcrokia to Konduvetti, and from thenco 
to Errowinagarry, Nilambir, and by the Karkar pass to the top of the 
Gazalhatti pass. The first part of this road bears evident marks of 
having been made for guns at a great labor, and appears more to require 
clearing of small trees, &., than making ; it also abounds in wood, 
water and forage throughout, but is destroyed whenever it crosses batty 
fields. ‘This road strikes to southward from Hrrowinagarry to Whorum- 
puram, the first half of which I have not seen; but, supposing it resem- 
bles the latter, wili require very little exponsc to make it practicable for 
guns. There are also many of this kind of roads—such as one from 
Manni to Cowpicl, from Cherpalehéri to Lakkidikotta, from Venkata- 
kotta to Tirunaviiyi—all of which require more to be cleared and 
repaired than made. Very little more can be said concerning them.”’ 

‘hough the matter thus received early attention, but little was dono 
in this direction for ovor fifty years, and it is only within the last thirty 
years that the opening up of the country by good roads has been vigor- 
ously pushed on. ‘lhe main lines of road eastward and the coast-line 
absorhod all the money that could he devoted to them, and the follow- 
ing roads, which enabled the produce of Malabar to be exchanged for 
that of the eastern districts, wero maintained in fair order during the 
first period of fifty years. 

1. The Perambad: ghit road, leading from Tellicherry and Canna- 
nore through Coorg, to Seringapatam and Mysoro, by which sandalwood 
and pepper and grain, and chillies and pulses, and, latterly, coffee were 
brought to the coast, and return loads, chiefly of salt, were taken back.. 
The route has becn partly altered and the gradients on this line have 
been greatly improved of recent years. The ghat portion of it lies in 
Coorg territory. 

2. The Perwth ghat road, from ‘Tellicherry and Cannanore through 
North Wynad to Mysore, conveying much tho same traffic as the road 
last-mentioned between the same places. This road has been very 
greatly improved in recent years. It was originally required as an 
alternative route for the passage of troops from the coast to Mysore, 
which, going this way, avoided passing through the Coorg Raja’s 
country. The ghit has been retraced in recent years, and all the old 
steep gradients cut down or circumyented. 

3. The Kuttiyédi ghat road, leading from the head of the navigable 
waters of the Aétta river into North Wynad, which at first was made, 
and afterwards maintained, chiefly for military purposes, in connection 
with the Palassi Raja’s rebellion. ‘This ghat road remains in much 
the same state as formerly. A new and easy trace up the mountains 
has been laid out, but it has not yet been widened sufticiently for carts. 
The traffic which exists is still carriod on by means of pack-bullocks and 
by coolies. | 
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4. Tho Tamrachéri ghit road—one of Tippu’s military roads— 
leading from Calicut through South Wynad to Mysore, was the line 
judiciously sclected by Colonel the Honorable Arthur Wellesloy (after- 
wards Duke of Wellington) as commander of the forces for the uper- 
ations against the rebellious Pu/assi Raja. It had the advantage of 
splitting up the country of that chieftain in Wynad and of enabling 
the military commanders to operate, according to circumstances, against 
any position where the rebels seemed inclined to make a stand. For 
this purpose stockades ' or small forts wero made at casy distances apart 
throughout its length. The labor of moving guns on this road must 
have been most severe, as the original trace ran straight up the almost 
precipitous face of the mountain. In recent years a well-graded ghat 
road, seven and three-quarter miles in length and rising nearly three 
thousand feet, has taken the place of the old skort direct track. For 
the first three miles from the top of the ghat the road has literally been 
blasted out of the solid rock, which at that place crops out precipitous! y 
on the face of the mountain. ‘The view, from the upper zigzag, of 
mountains and forests, and of the plains of Malabar with the sea in the 
distance, is superb. 


5. The Sissapara ghat road was made from the head of the naviga- 
ble waters of the Beypore river, through the head of the Silent Valley, 
also called Vallaghit, up to the summits of the Kundah mountains on 
the Nilgiri plateau, for the purpose of enabling visitors from Bombay 
and the west coast generally to reach tho Nilgiri sanitarium. Except 
from the river to the foot of tho hills it was, and stillis, only passable for 
baggage animals, bnt it has, ever since the opening of the railway, been 
discarded as a route to the Nilgiris. 


6. The Palghat gap afforded an easy means of communication 
between east and west, and a good road has always been maintained 
between Ponnini on the coast and Coimbatore and Palaniinland. This 
road passes through Palghat, where it bifurcates, one branch going to 
Coimbatore, the other to Palani. From Tirtala, too, a branch struck off 
north-westwards to the coast road and afforded the usual route adopted 
by travellers to or from Calicut. 


7. Finally the coast road, from Calicut to the extreme north of the 
district, united all tue above lines a the points where they touched the 
sea-coast, and afforded a ready means of bringing detachments of troops 
from the military brigade stationed at Cannanore to any poiut where their 
services were required. 


These were the main lines of communication kept up till within the 
last forty years, but a good deal used to be done besides to keep up 
country-paths, running in all directions over the country, but utilized 
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2 Lakksdikotia means literally stick or timber fort, and this is how the place at the 
head of the ghat obtained its name. 
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only by men and animals. These country-paths were maintained by 
the occupiers of lands through which they passed. 

In the last forty years great strides have been made towards 
opening up the district, and there is now scarcely any considerable 
portion of it to which wheeled traffic has not been extended. The roads, 
exclusive of those within tho limits of municipalities, now number 
one hundred and seventcen and the total length maintained is one 
thousand, four hundred and forty-three miles. The details will be found 
in Appendix VII. 

The south-west branch of the Madras railway was opened in the 
following sections on the following dates :— 
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Sections. Miles. Dates. 
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Beypore to Tirar 12th March 1861. 
Tirar to Kuttipuram 9 | Ist May 1861. 


| 
Kuttipuram to Pattambi ... ‘ss ve | 12 | 23rd September 1861. | 
| : 

| 
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Pattambi to Pédantr 65 . 14th April 1862. 
Kadalundi to Calicut | 2nd January 1888. 
Olavakkot to Palghat 3 | Do. 
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And with the opening on 12th May 1862 of the section beyond Pida- 
nir, the west coast was put into direct railway communication with the 
presidency town. The total longth of line within the district is ninety- 
nine miles, and the following are the railway stations :— 


1. Calicut. | 11, Pattambi. 

2. Kallayi. | 1. Cheruvannor (Shoranore). 
3. Merok. 13. Ottapailam. 

A, Kadalundi. 14, Lakkidi. 

5. Parappanangadi. | 15. Mankarai. 

6. Taniir. | 16. Parali. 

7. Tirur. 4. Olavakkot. 

8. Edakkolam. 18. Palghat. 

9, Kuttipuram. | 19. Kanyikéd. 

10. Pallippuram. | 20. Valliyar. 


Before the extension of the line to Calicut it was felt that it was a 
mistake for the railway to stop at Beypore, which is only an insignifi- 
cant fishing village, and that tho line should have been brought into 
Calicut, the head-quarters of tho district, only seven miles distant from 
the terminus. On 9th February 1880, after much previons discussion, 
a public mecting was held at Calicut, and resolutions were passed and 
a memorial drawn up, praying that the line might be brought into 
Calicut. The prayer of the memorialists was favorably reccived and 
the line to Calicut opened on 2nd January 1888. On the same date a 
feeder line was opened between Olavakkot and Palghat. 

There are but few works of any engineering consequence on the 
line of railway in Malabar, but the following may be mentioned :-~ 
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Dimensions of principal bridges on the Madras ratlway in Malabar Dt.trict. 
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| 
412 3 390 foet in length. Trun lattice 
girders. Three openings, each 
130 feet long. Iron cylinder 
foundation. No flooring. 


1. Kullayi Bridge 


407 


Ww 


780 feet in length. Tron lattice 
girders. Six openings, each 130 
fect long. Tron cylinder 
foundation. No flooring. 


2. Ferok do. or se 


4.033 


Qi 


3. Kadalundi Bridge, No. 1, at | 840 feet in length. Twelve 70- 
fect iron girders on piers of cast- 
iron cylinders of 6 feet diameter, 
12 spans, cach 64 feet. No floor- 


ing. 


' 600 fect. in length. Eight 70-fect 
| iron girders on piers of screw- 
piles, 8 spans, each 6+ feet. 
Depth of screw-piles 30 to 35 
feet below rail level. No floor- 
ing. 
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395 i) | 210 feet iu length. ‘Three 70-feet 
iron girders on piers of screw- 
piles, 3 spans, each 64 feet. 
Depth of screw-piles 30 to 35 
feet below rail level. Floored. 


4. Canal Bridge ... wee Of 


5. Tirtr do. sie .. at 387 370 feet in length. Five 70-feet 
and ove 20-feet iron girders on 
four picrs of screw-piles and one 
pier of laterite stone 4 feet 10% 
inches thick, 5 spans, each 64 

: feet, and 1 span 16 feet 14 inch. 

| De spth of screw-piles 30 to 34 


| feet below rail level. No floor- 
| ing. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 

6. Tudhakal River Bridge nt. 373 12 i 744 feet in length. Twelve 62-feet 
iron girders on piers of laterite 
stoies 7 feet thick, 12 spans, 
each 59 feet. Nature of founda. 
tion, clay ; platform, timber over 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 


wells. No flooring. 


4 , 520 fect in length. Fifteen 30-feet | 
| arches on piers of granite stones | 
&feetthick. Nature of founda- 
tion, on rock. No flooring, 


7. Kottakkad Bridge... at 


8. Valliyar do. Ot 316 3 | 100 feet in length. Three 30-fcet 
- arches on piers of masonry 5 feet 
| thick. Nature of foundation, 


gneiss. Depth 7 feet. No floor- 
ing. 
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The following heights above mean sea level give a very fair idea of 
the gradients on the line :— 
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* 
Height above 
mean sea level, 
FRET, 
Kadalundi bridge _.... i on .» 11°64 
Parappanangadi platform... anu .. 87°60 
Tanir do. ve ig ». 22°54 
Tiriir do. eee a .» 16°61 
LTudhakal bridge parapet... a .. 48°20 
Cheruvanniir (Shoranore) platform .. 94:58 
Ottapalam platform .. we - .. 116°67 
Pilghat ~ do. i 4 “ .. 265°73 
Kanyikéd do. i ». 87677 


Valliyar boundary bridge a raiae « ws we «= 689-23 


The heaviest gradient west of the boundary bridge is one in sixty- 
six. 

The traffic on the line in yoods showed no tendency to oxpand, nor 
was. it likely to be the case till a more suitable terminal station was 
obtained ; but some concessions to third-class passengers resulted in a 
sonsiiecablon increase in the passenger traffic. A statement showing the 
variations in the goods and the passenger traffic subsequent to the 
extension of the line to Calicut is appended. 


Monthly average number of passengers and tons of goods passed wn and out of 
Beypore ae Station. 
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| Monthly average. | 
Yours. | ra Oe apy ne as | 
Passengers. ! Goods. 
Do Sa hae erent tec a Te edt Sag ee epee ee: 
1870 | 12,729 | 2,132 
1871 | 13,219 4,279 
1872 | 14,826 7,A8O 
1873 15,507 4,986 
1874 | 16,291 3,776 
1875 | 15,628 1,383 
1876 | 14,767 3,054 
1877 | 15,492 8,650 
1878 ees | 1431] 3,199 
1879 | 14,75] 3,431 
1880 | 18,297 3,208 
1881 20,012 2,709 
1882 ae 21,796 2931 
| | _— 
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Statement showing the monthly average number of passengers and tons of goods 
eee in and out is Calicut eter Station. 
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| "Monthly a everene: 





Years. 





| 
Passengers. | Goods. 
ee ee 
| ! “ TONS. 
1888 | 34,980 3,510 
1889 | 37,711 4.99] 
| 1890 34,054. a 4,463 
' 1891 | 35,553 4,540 
1892 40,241 2,670 
| 1893 - el 40,702 4,918 
' 1894 oe 41,703 4,818 
' 1895 es 33,855 4,357 
. 1896 34,377 4. Ofid 
' 1897 31,035 6.777 
1898 27,718 4,100 
1899 20, 984 8,167 
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Section lH1.—Ports anp Suiprinag Facruitigs. 


The number of ports in Malabar is very large, but many of them 
are only occasionally visited by small coasting craft. Tho following 
list, proceeding from north to south, gives such particulars of them 
as are worthy of notice. 

1, Kavvtyi.—Small craft enter the mouth of the Kavvayi river. 

2. Ettikkulam.—This is a small, picturesquely situated village, in 
a bay just undor the mount Deli promontory, and commanded by the 
old mount Deli redoubt now in ruins. When the wind is from north- 
north-west large numbers of country craft bound to the northward 
take shelter in this bay and wait till the wind takes a favorable slant 
for the continuation of their voyages. In former days this bay was a 
regular resort of the pirates who infested the coasts, and who camo in 
here to waylay their victims and to take in wood and water. 

3. Putiyangédi.—Fourteen miles north of Cannanore. <A very small 
port of call on the open coast for country craft taking in cocoantuts and 
other produce. ‘lhe name means ‘‘ new bazaar,” and it was probably so 
called to distinguish it from Palayangddt or “old bazaar,’ a place of 
ancient repute on the Taliparamba river. 

4, Valarpattanam,—This port has a fair amount of coasting trade. 
Oraft of considerable size enter the river of the same name and take in 
the country produce brought to market at Valarpattanam by the rivers 
(Valarpattanam and Taliparamba) which here unite thcir streams, 

5. Cannanore.—'This is the principal port of the group composed cf 
Nos. 1, 2,3, 4and 5. The average tonnage is 459,253 per annum. 
The imports average Rs. 21,44,726 and exports Rs. 13,87,749. It 
was described by the first Europeans who saw it as “a large town of 
thatched houses inside ao bay.” —(Correa, p. 145). Most of the houses 
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are now tiled, and the barracks of the European troops, and the bunga- 
lows of the officers dotted along the low cliffs, and the fort built by the 
Portuguese on the promontory north of the bay, stand prominently 
out when approached from seaward. Being the head-quarters of the 
Malabar and Canara brigade, coasting steamers call here regularly ; 
but of trade there is not much, particularly since the excise system of 
managing the Government salt monopoly was introduced. The best 
anchorage for large vessels in the roads is with the following bearings: 
—Flagstaff N.E. by N. to N.E. by K. in from five and a half to six 
fathoms, and about two and a halt miles off shore, whilo small coasting 
craft find sheltcr in the bay under the guns of the fort situated on 
a promontory commanding the native town. ‘The port limits are as 
follows :— 

To the north.—The boundary pillar one mile north of the fort. 

To the south.—The boundary pillar two miles south of the fort. 

‘To the east.—The seashore between them to within fifty yards of 
high-water mark, spring tides. 

To the west.-The space enclosed by two lines running duc west 
from the boundary pillars to nine fathoms water. There 
isa flagstaff in the fort with a light forthe shipping in the 
roadstead. 

6, Elara or Agarr.—This port is at the mouth of a small stream, the 
bar of which, however, cannot be crossed even by small craft. The 
Kngligh factors at Tellicherry had a warehonse here for collecting 
pepper. 

7. Dharmmapattanam.—A small bay at the month of the southern 
branch of the Anjarakandi river, which, however, cannot be entered 
by any but the smallest coasting vessels. 

8. TLellicherry.—This is the principal port of the group composed of 
Nos. 6, 7,8 and 9. It is not, as sometimes supposed, a place of ancient 
trade. It was the Honorable East India Company’s first regular 
settlement on the Malabar coast. ‘‘ Let us be cele Masters of the pepper 
trade’ they said, and accordingly selected the :ite of the town as the 
most favorable point they could at the time vbtain for commanding 
the pepper trade in the Kottayam and Kolattiri Rajas’ dominions, 
Dharmmapattanam (No. 7) would have suited their purpose better, 
but this ancient trading post was at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century in disputo between three country powers—the KoOlattiri and the 
Kottayam Rajas, and Ali Raja of Cannanore. And it was not till 
some years afterwards and under pressure of a Canarese invasion, that 
a favorable opportunity occurred for securing Dharmmapattanam Island 
for the Honorable Company. A scheme for moving the Tellicherry 
Factory bodily to Dharmmapattanam Island was sanctioned immediately 
after the acquisition of the latter, but, on account of the expense of 
moving, the scheme was never carried out, though it was steadily kept 
in view even up to the timo (1792) when Malabar was finally ceded to 
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the British by Tippu Sultin. The Factors completed about 1708 the 
building of a fort on a rocky cliff projecting into the sea at Tellicberry, 
and this port continued to be one of the principal trading posts of the 
Honorable Company down to 1792. - It was subordinate to the Com- 
pany's chiof settlement at Bombay. The average tonnage now-a-days 
is 601,404 per annum. ‘The imports average Rs. 42,638,272 and the 
exports Rs. 73,053,718. It is a place of considorable trade, of which the 
most valuable articles of export are coffec and pepper, and the most 
valuable imports are rico and salt. The best anchorage for large 
vessels 1s with the following bearings :—Flagstalt N.E. by N. in six 
fathoms and about two miles off shore. Coasting craft come into the 
bay, lying south of a reef of rocks, which, at a distance of about a 
thousand yards from shore, runs parallel to the coast line. Tnstances 
have been known of vessels of six hundred or cight hundred tons in 
ballast passing the monsoon under shelter of this reef. The custom 
house is in the centre of the business quarter of the town. ‘I'he port is 
supplied with a flagstaff on a bastion of the Honorable Company’s 
fort. And here, too, is a white light (sixth order dioptric) displayed 
at a height of ninety feet above water mark and visible about six miles. 
The limits of the port of Tellicherry arc as follows :-— 
To the north.—Tho boundary pillar one and a half miles north 
of the custom house. 
To the sonth.—-The boundary pillar one and a half miles south 
of the custom house. 
To the east.—The seashore between them to within fitty yards 
of high-water mark, spring tides. 
To the west.—The space enclosed by the two lines running due 
west from the boundary pillars to nine fathoms water. 


9. Tabiyi.—Is a small port on the open coast about one and a half . 
miles south of Tellicherry. | 

10. Kalldyi—This port is inside the bar of the Mahé river, which 
can be entered by small-sized conntry craft. There is little coasting 
trade, but the land customs of the French scttlement provide some 
occupation for the establishment here maintained. ‘There 1s no port 
subordinate to it. Its average tonnage is 16,966 per annum, imports 
Rs. 2,24,732, exports Rs. 82,728. | 

11. Chombayi or Chombal.—This port is on the open coast, and an 
occasional load of cocoanuts is taken to market. It lies about five miles 
north of Vadakara. 

12. Muttungal—The same remarks apply to this port, which lies 
about three miles north of Vadakara. It was a notorious haunt of 
pirates in former days. 

13. Vadakara.—This is a place of considerablo trade on the open 
coast, and coasting stcamers occasionally call. ‘he chief exports are 
coffee and dricd and fresh cocoanuts ; the chiof imports rice and salt. It 
is the chief port of the group composed of Nos. 11, 12,18, and 14. Its 
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average tonnage is 202,735 per annum. Its average imports are worth 
Rs. 7,42,241 and its exports Rs. 13,84,921. 

14. Kottakkal—At the mouth of the Ho/la river, was o famous 
resort for pirates in former days. ‘hey made prizes of all vessels not 
carrying the pass of the Kaduttundd Rajah, their sovereign, who was 
styled the lord of the seas. But for the fact that a canal, partly 
natural, partly artificial, gives accoss from the Kotta river to Vadakara, 
the trade at this port would he considerable. 

15. Trikkodi and 16. Kadalitr--Are small ports, with occasional 
craft calling to load with cocoanuts and other country produce. 

17. Kollam.—This is the Northern Quilon, as distinguished from 
Quilon proper in Travancore, which is styled Southern Kollam by 
Malayalis. Some confusion has sometimes arisen from the fact not 
being known that there are two Kollams, both of which were important 
places in former days. This place, about one and a half miles north 
of Kévilkandi (Quilandy, Coilandy), is sometimes also called by another 
name which it bears, Pantaldyint, or Pantalaymnt Kollam. This is tho 
Pandarani of Portuguese writers, the Flandrina of Friar Odoric, tho 
Fandreeah of Rowlandson’s Tahafat-ul-Mujahidin, the Fandaraina of 
Ibn Batuta. Some accounts say that it was here Vasco da Gama brought 
his ships (probably from Kappatt), and it was here he landed. This is 
not at allimprobable. It was certainly here that the Morniny Star, a 
vessel belonging to the Honorable Company, was wrecked as already 
described (ante, p. 86), and the fact of the existence of the mud-bank 
gave color to the story that it was here that Vasco da Gama lay with 
his ships, protected by the mud-bank, during the monsoon of 1498. 
The mud-bank still exists, and in the monsoon season it is generally 
possible to land in a small bay immediately to the south of the 
promontory which is used as » Muhammadan burial-ground. More- 
over, even now, sailing ships from the Arabian Coast and Persian Gulf 
invariably touch hore if the monsoon is still blowing when they arrive 
off the coast, and the fact that Vasco da Gamn’s expedition reached 
the coast on 26th August, at a time, that is, when the monsoon must 
still have been blowing, is much in favor of the supposition that it was 
here, and not at Kappatt, that Vasco da Gama landed. Indeed, 
Correa’s account, which is evidently the most trustworthy, is silent on 
the point, and his statement that the anchors were dropped at Kappatt 
is quite reconcilable with the other account which points out Kollam as 
the eventual landing-place; for this accuunt also says the ships were 
brought subsequently to “ Pandarane”’ (i.e., Pantaldyinz), and this is 
not contradicted by Correa. 

18. Kovilkandi (Quilandy, Cuilandy).—This port has some trade, and 
the ports Nos. 15, 16, 17, and 19 are subordinate to it. Its avorage 
tonnage is 15,865 per annum. Its average imports are valued at Rs. 
2,338,690 and exports at Rs. 2,46,843. Some years ago this was the 
favorite starting and landing place for Muhammadan pilgrims to Mecca, 
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but of recent years and since the introduction of steamers the passonger 
traffic has fallen off. 


19. Kappatt or Kdppattangddi.—This little port on the open coast 
is famous as the place where Vasco da Gama’s expedition first dropped 
anchor. Correa’s account may be here transcribed. “ The ships,” after 
sighting mount Deli and passing Cannanore, “ continued running along 
the coast. close to land, for the coast was clear, without banks against 
which to take precautions: and the pilots gave orders to cast anchor in 
a place which made a sort of bay, because there commenced the city of 
Calicut. This town is named Capocate.” The “city of Calicut”? does 
uot commence for eight miles more to the southward, but what was meant 
probably was that there commenced the dominions of the Zamorin of 
Calicut. The place is an insignificant minor port where country craft 
sometimes come to lade with bulky country produce. 


20. Ellattir—A small port at the mouth of the river of the same 
name. Small vessels do not enter the river; thoy call here occasionally 
for country produce. | 


21. Putiyangidi—A small port on the outskirts of Calicut, where 
country vessels sometimes call. 


22, Culicut.—-This is one of the largest ports in the presidency. The 
tonnage frequenting it annually averages 902,119 tons. The average 
value of its imports, chiefly consisting of grain, salt, and piecc-goods, 
is Rs. 68,43,021, and of its exports, chiefly consisting of coffee, pepper, 
timber, ginger, &c., Rs. 1,22,37,598. It was inancient days, when the 
Zamorin’s influence was supremo on the Malabar Coast, a place of great 
trade. The nations of the West came here for spices, pepper, and 
cloth (calico) ; the Chinese even came from the far Kast in their gigantic 
floating hulks. It probably rose into importance about the eleventh 
or twelfth contury A.D. In the first half of the fourteenth century, 
when Shaikh Ibn Batuta visited it, it was certainly a place of great 
trade, and so it continued till the arrival of tho Portuguese in the 
end of the fifteenth century. After that its decline was rapid owing to 
the interference of the Portuguese with the Muhammadan trade, and it 
has never since then recovered its position, as Cochin, its rival, under 
Portuguese and Dutch influence, has, with its greater natural facilities, 
always hitherto had an advantage. In later times the Irench, Danes, 
and English had small trading factories at Calicut. It was here that 
the notorious pirate Captain ICydd began his career of crime. Aided 
by several noblemen, he had, in 1695, fitted out his ship the “ Adven- 
ture,’ a galley of thirty guns with two hundred men, to attack and 
destroy the buccancers who had their rendezvous at Madagascar, and 
who preyed to such an extent on the native trade that the Honorable 
Company feared the Mogul Emperor would take to making reprisals 
on them. His mission failed if it ever was seriously undertaken, and 
Captain Kydd finally threw off the mask and made prize of a small 
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Dutch bark at Calicut, carrying it off to Madagascar. Shortly after- 
wards he took the “ Quedah Merchant,” of four hundred tons, with a 
cargo valued at four lakhs of rupees. After this he was joined by 
others, and his force was eventually composed of five ships (one hundred 
and eighty guns), two of which constantly cruiscd off Cape Comorin and 
the three others off the Malabar Coast, the port of Poreat (Porukatt) being 
free to them. After a short but brilliant career he returned to St. Mary’s 
Island off Madagascar and partitioned his gains among his ercw. Le 
thon sailed for the West Indics, was arrested in America by ono of the 
noblemen (Lord Bellamont) who had helped to fit him out, was tricd, 
condemned, and hanged in chains at Tilbury (23rd May 1701), and his 
property becoming forfeit, was presented by Queen Anne to Greenwich 
Hospital. This severc cxample did not, however, prevent others from 
following in his footsteps, though, perhaps, the trade was carried on less 
openly afterwards, and Captain Alexander Hamilton narrates how he 
met at Calicut, in February 1703, a certain Captain Green, who admitted 
to him he had helped the Madagascar piratcs with arms, and who, under 
the guise of lawful trading, did not Ict slip any opportunity of enriching 
himself by plundering others who were weaker. Captain Grecn, too, 
had his crimes brought home to him, and was cxecutod in Scotland. 
Other nations also, it would scom, cngaged in this unlawful trade, and 
the “ Formosa,” an English ship of Surat, was never heard of more_ 
after leaving Calicut one night on her voyage home. The people ashore 
heard a great firing of cannon at sea next forenoon, and two Danish 
cruisers were believed to have rifled her and then sunk her and her crew. 

Calicut possesses an iron screw-pile pier extending out to twelve fect 
of water, and it has a lighthouse exposing a good dioptric light. The 
best anchorage for large vesscls is marked by a buoy, and is with tho 
following bearings :—Lighthouse K. to EK. by N. in five to six fathoms, 
and from two to three miles off shore. Small craft, of which large 
numbers frequent this port, lie close im shore, but they should not 
anchor further south than with the light bearing K.N.K, as the ground 
then becomes foul. ‘I'he latter frequently lic aground on the soft mud- 
bank which from time to time forms off tho lighthouse. This mud- 
yank is of small extent and gets broken up by heavy weather, but it at 
times suffices to still the surf created by ordinary sea-breezcs and thus 
affords facilities for landing and shipping goods. The cntrance and 
exit to and from the anchorages, particularly from the southward, is 
cumbered by a reef known as the “Coote Reef,’ from one of the © 
Honorable Company’s vessels having grounded on it. This is probably. 
also the reef alladed to by Captain Alexander Hamilton as “ the ruins 
of the sunken town built by the Portuguese.” In standing into Calicut 
roadstcad his ship struck on the “ruins,’’ and in describing tao event 
he conjectures how the “ ruins ”’ got there, and quaintly winds up with 
the observation “but so it was, that in six Fathoms at the main- 
mast, my ship, which drew twenty-one Foot water, sat fast afore the 
chest-tree.”” 
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That the sea has encroached at Caliout cannot be doubted, but that 
a Portuguese fort once stood where the Coote Reef now is cannot be 
believed, although the tradition alluded to by Captain Hamilton has 
great currency on the coast. There is no doubt that the tomb of an 
Arab of Himisi in Egypt, by name Shaikh Mammu Koya, once stood 
on a spot now covered by the sea, but bis bones were recovered, and a 
birth-feast (mavali#d) is now held annually in his honor, in the month 
Rajab, at his mosque. The encroachment on this occasion could evi- 
dently not have been aserious one. Recent experience shows that if the 
sea encroaches one year it recedes again speedily, a fact which is perhaps 
to be accounted for by the rocky (latorite) nature of the bottom opposite 
the lighthouse, and for a considerable distance further north. In 1877 
it encroached so much on the beach opposite the new custom house (about 
a thousand yards north of the lighthouse) that the abutment of the pier 
and threo of the pier bays were carried away ; but now (April 1883) the 
soa beach has reformed at this spot, and the sand now extends fully up 
to or beyond its former limits. 

The limits of the port of Calicut arc as follows :— 

To the north.—The boundary pillar erected three quarters of a 
mile north of the new custom house. 

To the south—Tho boundary pillar two miles south of the 
custom house; the seashore botweon them to within fifty 
yards of high-water mark spring-tides, 

To tho east.—The harbour or backwater, and tho Kallayi river 
as far as the junction of Conolly’s canal with all crceks and 
channels leading thereto, and so much of the shores thereof, 
whether of the mainland- or the islands, as are within fifty 
yards of high-water spring tides. 

T'o the west.—The space enclosed by two lines running due west 
from the boundary pillars to ninc fathoms water. 

The ports immediately subordinate to Calicut are Nos. 20, 21, and 28. 

23. Molamkadavu.—A small port at the mouth of the Kallayi river, 
about a mile south of the Calicut hghthouse. 

24. Beypore.—The old terminus of the Madras railway south- 
west linc is usnally called Beypore, but this nomenclature is not correct, 
for Beyporc, the port properly so called, lics on the north bank of the 
river of that name, whereas the terminus of the railway was on what is 
known as the island of Chaliyam. The custom house is on the north 
bank of the river, but the marine establishment, with a flagstaff, is 
located close to the railway station on the south side. The anchorage 
for small vessels is inside the river, close to the north bank and imme- 
diately bclow a rcef of laterite rock which projects far into the stream. 
There is here, too, a tide-registering apparatus. The best anchorage in 
the roads for large vessels is with the following bearings :—Port flag- 
staff KE. by N. 3 N. to N.E. by E. in four and a half to six fathoms and 
from two to three miles off shore. ‘There is one port subordinate to it, 
No. 25. The average tonnage of the port is 100,473 per annum, Its 
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average imports, consisting chiefly of salt and grain, are worth Rs. 
4,95,448, and exports, consisting chiefly of coffee and cotton, are worth 
Rw. 34,59,401. ‘I'he limits of the port are as follows :-— 

To the north and south.—The seashore within fifty yards of high- 
water mark spring-tides, from boundary pillars one and a 
half miles north and south of the river’s mouth. 

To the eest.—The anchorage between two lines running west 
from the boundary pillars to nine fathoms water. 

To the east.—The banks of the river, backwater, crecks, and 
islands within fifty yards of high-water spring-tidos, and 
within a distance of one and a half miles from the river’s 
mouth, 

25. Kadalundi.—This is a small port at the mouth of the river of the 
same name, where native vesscls occasionally come for country produce. 
The bar of the river prevents even small native craft from entering it. 
It is possible that this port was of considerable importance in ancient 
times, inasmuch as the late Dr. Burnell has taken this to be the site 
of the *‘ village of great note situate near the sca’’ known to the author 
of the Perwlus Mar. Eryth. as Tundis. There is some color for this 
conclusion in the name itself, as Kadalundi is probably kadal (Mal. 
sea) and tundi (Mal. navel). Morcover, Tundis! was, according to the 
Periplus, distant five hundred stadia from the mouth of the Mousiris 
river, which has been pretty satisfactorily identified with Muyiri-kodu 
or Cranganore (AKodungalltr), and as matter of fact Hadalundi is sixty- 
six and a half miles or five hundred and seventy-cight stadia from tho 
mouth of the Cranganore river. There is a temple of some note in 
the neighbourhood with a tradition going back to Rima’s conquest of 
Ceylon. The services rendered on that occasion by tho monkeys secure 
daily food at the present day for their descendants left behind by 
Rama, on his return journcy, at this temple. They come tip boldly 
directly they are called. There is also a sacred spring which holds only 
a gallon or so of water, but refills as soon as tho water is drawn. 
There are no remains of mark, but as in the first contury A.D. Tundis 
was only a “ village, ’’ not much can be expected in that way. 

26, Parpanangadi.—This is a small port on the open coast, with 
some trade in salt-fish and country produce. 

27. Tanir.—This is another small port and fishing village, also on 
the open coast. Subordinate to it arc the ports Nos. 26 and 28. Its 
average tonnage is 2,883 per annum. Its imports average Rs. 1,063 
and its exports Rs. 70,158. 

28. Paravanna and 29. Kittay? resemble Nos. 26 and 27. 

30. Ponndni.—This port is of some importance owing to its position 
at the mouth of the river of the same name, and also owing to its being 





1Tundis was on a river, and the only other river that could be roferred to in the 
Periplus is Ponndni, the mouth of which is @ long way short of 500 stadia from the 
mouth of the Cranganore river. 
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the nearest port to the great gap at Palghat in the Western Ghat chain. 
There was in fact, on this account, a proposition at one time to place 
here the terminus of the Madras south-west line of railway. A large 
part of the country cast of the ghats used to be supplied with salt 
brought from Bombay to this port, but the railway has revolutionized 
this trade. The average tonnage frequenting the port is 83,026 per 
annum. The average imports (grain and salt chiefly) are valued at 
Rs. 10,40,914 and the exports (chicfly timber, pepper and cocoanut 
produce) are valued at Rs. 6,68,224. Coasting craft of small size can 
entcr the river, the mouth of which is, however, much cumbered by 
sand-banks. Subordinate to this port are Nos. 29 and 31. 

31. Veliyankéd.—Is a small port of call for coasting craft Joading 
with coconuts and other country produce, and is placed at the mouth of 
the river of the same name. 

32. Chavakkad.-—This port is not situated at Chavakkad itself, which 
is an inland place, but at Chetwai (Chettuvali) at the mouth of the river 
of that name. Its chief trade is in salt-fish, cocoanuts, &c., carried in 
small coasting craft, which, however, do not enter the mouth of the 
river. Average tonnage 4,987 per annum. Imports Rs. 671, exports 
Rs, 31,927. 

30. Madiyi, 34. Attakuli, 35. Kirkkuli, 36. Attupuram.—Are all 
small ports of call for native coasting crait, and are all situated on the 
open coast respectively forty-eight miles, forty-two miles, thirty-six 
miles, and thirty miles north of Cochin, to which port they are all 
subordinate. ‘These ports, however, all belong to the Ponnani and 
not to the Cochin Taluk, being situated in the Vadanapalli, Pallipuram, 
Keippamangalam, and Pananaad amsams of the former taluk. 


37. Cochin.— This is the second or third largest trading port in the 
presidency. Its imports, valued at Rs. 85,02,148, the average for the 
ten years 1890-91 to 1899-1900, consist chiefly of food-grains, metals, 
plece-goods, sceds, wood and manufactures, and its exports, valued at 
Rs. 1,37,72,680, the average for the same period of ten years, consist 
chiefly of coir yarn, rope and fibre, coffee, dried cocoanut, cocoanut-oil, 
pepper and wood, and manufactures. The average tonnage frequenting 
this port is 976,268 per annum. Cochin has an inner harbour and an 
outer roadstead. The former is comprised of a narrowish patch of deep 
water created by the heavy scour of the tides rushing into and out of 
the immense tida] area of the backwater lying both to the north and 
south of the port. ‘This deep water lies chiefly on the south bank close to 
the town of Cochin, aud also between the jaws (as it were) of the harbour, 
On passing beyond the points of the land, the stream of the tides natu- 
rally diffuses itself over a wider area and the ship channel gradually dimi- 
nishes in depth till the bar is reached. The bar, which is at a distance 
of about a mile from the shore, is marked with buoys about five hundred 
yards apart, and carries -a. depth of novor loss than twelve fect and never 
more than eightcen feet of water. For the first half mile beyond: the 
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bar the depths lead only to twenty-one feet, and to secure thirty-six 
feet another mile has to be passed. The roadstead for vessels of great . 
draught, therefore, lies about two to two and a half miles from shore in 
five and a half to six und a half fathoms with the following bearings: 
flagstaff H.4 N. to E.N.K. Cochin possesses great natural facilities 
for trade as it is the ceutre of an immense area of rich country, tapped 
in all directions by inland backwaters and navigable creeks, and it has 
the further advantage of affording sccurity to the small shipping which 
frequents the port; but it fails to come up to the requirements of modern 
{rade in the matter of harbow accommodation for the large occan-going 
steamers now used. Inthe monsoon mouths, when the bar is usually 
impassable, the shipping takes refuge at the mud-bank of Narakal lying 
off Cochin State territory, five miles to the north; and trade, though 
slack in the rains, is still carried on there. The limits of the port of 
Cochin are as follows :— 

To the north.—The boundary pillar on the northern point of the 
entrance to the harbour or backwater. 

To the south—The boundary pillar three miles south of the 
southern point of the entrance to the hackwater. The sea- 
shore between them to within fifty yards of high-water 
mark spring-tides. 

To the east.—The harbour and backwater, with all creeks and 
channels leading thereto that may be within the Honorable 
Company’s territorics, and so much of the shores thereof, 
whether of the mainland or the islands, as are within fifty 
yards of high-water mark spring-tides. 

To the west,—The space enclosed by two lines running due west 
from the boundary pillars to nine fathoms of watcr. 

Cochin is really the successful rival of the very ancient trading city 
of Mouszirig mentioned in the Periplus Mar. Evyth. which was written 
in the first or the third century A.V. ‘The account given of that city in 
the said work is so interosting that it deserves to be here transcribed. 


From the Periplus Maris Erythrei (MW? Crindle’s translation). 


“53. After Kallienna, other local marts occur—Stinulla, Mandagora, 
Palaipatmai, Melizeigara, Buzantion, Toparon, aud Turannosbuas, You 
come uext to the islands called Sésckreienai and the island of the 
Aigidioi and that of the Kaineitai near what is called the Khersonésos, 
places in which arc pirates, and after this the island Leuké (or “the 
white’). Then follow Naoura and Tundis, the first marts of Limuriké, 
and after these Mouziris and Nelkunda, the scats of government. 

“54, To the kingdom under the sway of Képrobotras, Tundis is 
subject, a village of great note situated near the sea. Mouziris, which 
pertains to tho same realm, is a city at the height of prosperity, frequented 
as it is by ships from Ariaké and Grock ships from Egypt. It lies near 
a river at a distance from Tundis of five hundred stadia, whether this is 
measured from river to river or by the length of the sea voyage, and it 
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is twenty stadia distant from the mouth of its own river. The distance 
of Nelkunda from Mouziris is also nearly five hundred stadia, whether 
measured from river to river or by the sea voyage, but it belongs to a 
different kingdom, that of Pandion. It likewise is situate near a river 
and at about a distance from the sca of one hundred and twenty stadia. 

**55. At the very mouth of this river lics another village, Bakara, 
to which the ships despatched from Nelkunda come down empty and 
ride at anchor off shore while taking in cargo, for the river, it may 
be noted, has sunken reefs and shallows which make its navigation 
difficult. The sign by which those who come hither by sca know they 
are nearing land is their meeting with snakes, which are here of a black 
color, not so long as those already mentioned, like serpents about the 
head, and with cyes the color of blood. 

‘56. The ships which frequent these ports are of a large size, on 
account of the great amount and bulkincss of the pepper and betel of 
which their lading consists. ‘he imports here are principally—- 


Great quantities of specie. Wine, but not much, but about as 
(‘l'opaz ?) gold-stone, chrysolite. much as at Barugaza. 
A small assortment of plain | Sandarach (Sindira). 
cloth. Arsenic (orpiment), yellow sul- 
Flowered robes. phuret of arsenic. 
Stibium, a pigment for the | Corn, only for the use of the 
eyes; coral. ship’s company, as the mer- 
White glass, copper or brass. chants do not sell it. 


Tin, lead. 
“The following commodities are brought to it for export,! 
Pepper in great quantity, pro- | Pearls in great quantity and of 
duced in only one of these} superior quality. 
marts and called the pepper | Ivory. 
of Kottonara. Fine silks. 
Spikenard from the Ganges. Jacinths. 
Retel—all brought from coun- { Tortoise-shell from the Golden 


trics further east. Island, and another sort which 
‘I'ransparent or precious stones} is taken in the islands which 

of all sorts. lie off the coast of Limuriké. 
Diamonds. 


a a ONAL neers ote, 


eee 


1 It will be observed that there is no mention among these ex ports of cocoanuts or of 
cocoanut produce of any description. If the cocoannt tree had existed at this time (first 
century A.D.) in Malabar, it is pretty certain that the produce of such a notable fruit 
tree would have been exported and must have been here mentioned. It may be safely 
concluded that the cocoanut—the southern tree as the Malayalis call it— was introduced 
on the coast after the firat century A.D. It was probably cultivated on the coast at 
the time of the Syrian Christian’s copper-plate grant—the date of which is placed in the 
early part of the ninth century A.D.—for the professional planters of the coast, the 
Tiyar (islanders), Cingalese, organized as a civic guild, were then well established, and 
tradition says that they came from the south bringing with them the “southern tree,’’ 
the cocoanut to wit, 
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“The proper season to sct sail from Egypt for this part of India is 
about the month of July, that is, Hpiphs.’’ 

Movsiris, as alroady noticed, has been satisfactorily identified with 
Muyiri-kodu, alias Hodungallir, alias Cranganore, the capital city of the 
Chéra empire, and its site was manifestly well selected as a place of 
trade before the mouth of the Periyar (great river) was blocked up by 
the sand-banks and alluvial islands which now hamper it. The Portu- 
guese would no doubt have made their chief scttlement at Cranganore 
instead of at Cochin had the advantages been in favour of the former, but 
Vasco da Gama’s successor, in 1500 A.D., wisely selected a site for his 
factory at Cochin, situated at the principal mouth of the system of back- 
waters. It was described at this time as a long, low, sandy island 
rovered with cocoanut trecs, and divided by a deep river from Vypeen. 
Since that time it has continued to be a place of great trade, first under 
the Portuguese (A.D. 1500 to 1663), then under the Dutch (A.D. 
16638 to 1795), and finally under the British. ‘lhe mouth of the system 
of backwaters has thus been fixed and protected, a fact of importance 
to the stability of trade at any part of a coast where the littoral current 
and the surf are always at work attempting to block up existing water- 
ways and to open others. A breach, im fact, did take place in 1875 at 
what is called the Cruz Milagre Gap, about two miles north of Cochin, 
and to shut up the decp channel which was immediately scoured out 
was a labour of difficulty aud cxpense. he existing waterway at 
Cochin can only be maintained by preventing the opening out of other 
waterways 11 the long reach of low sandspits stretching from Cranga- 
nore river to beyond Alleppey, a distance of over sixty miles. 

The limits of the minor ports, namely, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 83, 34, 
35, and 86 in the above list, have been authoritatively ' laid down as 
follows :— | 

“1{alf a mile on either side of the landing-place, extending to ten 
fathoms water seaward and fifty yards above high-water mark land- 
wards.’ 

The appendices VIII and IX give additional information as to port 
rules, fees, and other matters at the various ports. 
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' Government, notitication, 18th June 1881. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


THE PEOPLE. 


Section A.—Numpers, Densrry or Poponation, Crvit 
CoNnpITIon, SEx aNnp AGE. 


THE population of the district which a century ago (1802) was 
estimated at 465,594, was, according to the census of 1901, 2,790,281, 
The gradual increase in nopuleel disclosed hy the various censuses 
taken during the century is shown below :— 


Number of 


Yeur, ee occupied honses, 
1802 see 65,594) 
107 or 556 | 
1821-22 ... 907,575 


1837 1,165,791 LL 
1851-52... =... ~——«:1,514,909 


1856-57 1 602,914 
161-62... ... 1.709,081 | 
1866-67... 1,8. 6,378 
1871... 2,261,2504 378,228 
88h, 2.365,035 404,968 
1831 2,652,565 452,060 
i) ae 2,79.1,281 487 484 


The population is naturally densest on the seaboard. I\xcluding 
tho exceptional ‘l'aluk of Cochin, which in an aroa of a little over 2 
square miles contains a population of 25,8°8, the number of persons 
per square mile in 1991, was— 


Highest in Ponnani ... sii oii ve 1,128 
Lowest in the Wynad es a so 92 
and on the average... ens a .. = 481 


The average number of persons per occupicd house in 1901 was 
found to he — 


» Highest in Kottayam es ate a 6:3 
Lowest | in Ernid __... ; mee sate 5:4 
and in the district generally ies ss oe 
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“* Eetimates. + The first synchronous enumeration. 
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The civil condition of the people (census of 1901) i is represented by 
the tae gates i— 





EO erent EE ee ae ee ee en ee oe enn nnn eee ee memtnantatunemmemamemets Y 











j , 

Civil condition. 7 Persons. | Males Females. 
Unmartied _... a wee eh 1,468,116 824,087 | 643,129 
Married Ae 2 1 032,67! BM 508,177 | 524,502 
Widowed 289,486 45,782 | 243,704 

Total mE 2791, 281 | 1,378,046 1 4, 411,835 


cee eee eee at te nee 


| 
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Of the ages of the nels (census, 1601. tne foliowing figures pive 
the chief facts :-— 


Loe querer 
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Age. | Vales, | Fe ules. 7% Potal, 

j | 
0-1 es 44,753 45,017 | 90,350 
1-2 | 20,818 vO 72 59,510 
| 24 - 36,581 | 26, ae 73,220 
3-4 36,335 | 30,787 73,122 
| 4-5 a 39,654 | 39,265 7»,919 

: reer Seer, eee eee 
: Total 0-5... 187,121 | 188,039 375,160 
{ © erences teen — sesame soe 2 Seas <a 
, 5--10 : 191,049 | 181 926 373,875 
| 10-15 | 193,783 | 178,339 372,122 
15-20 | 135,835 | 140.501 27C,3 16 
20-25 116,118 | 186,155 252,..78 
| 25-30 : 114,769 | 127,333 242,102 
| 80-35 | 103,392 | 108,683 212,045 
| 85-0) te 89,475 80,0 5 169,410 
| 40-45 vl 72,595 | 76,450 | 149,045 
_ 45-50 ‘ ; 61,266 | 48,037 | 99,308 
50-05 ; wed 45,530 | 91,861 97,391 
55-60 + 25,716 25,1 70 50,886 
60 and over 54 : 51,397 68,846 120,248 
Grand Total ... ! 1,378,946 2,790,281 
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1,411,335 | 








Section B.—Towns, Viuutaces, DwEiuines and RURAL 
ORGANIZATION. 


The Hindu Malayali is not a lover of towns and villages. His 
austere habits of caste purity and impurity made him in former days 
flee from places where pollution in the shape of men and women of low 
caste met him at every corner; and even now the feeling is strong upon 
him and he loves not to dwell in cities. 

On the margin of a fertilo valley or ravine, with bright green fields 
of rice in front of his door, he likes to select the site of his dwelling. The 
stream coming down the valley or ravine is skilfully turned aside to 
right and left high up in its course where the first of the rice-fields is 
terraced out of the steep hill-side. ‘This device serves several purposes, 
for first of all the divided stream is carried along the sides of the valley 
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at a higher level than the middle ef it and thus irrigation is casy ; then, 
again, the channels serve as catch-drains for the streamlcts coming 
down at intervals along the hill sides; and, finally the water serves 
many domestic purposes as it flows close past the outer gateway of 
the house. 

This outer gateway is the first thing that catches one’s cye as the 
dwelling is approached: it is quaintly placed, quaintly constructed, 
and quaintly neat and tidy in all its surroundings. It is cssential that 
a stair or a ladder should lead up to it from the bank of the green level 
paddy fiat, reminding one in its construction of the days when security 
of life and limb and property depended on one’s ability to laugh a 
siege to scorn; when a Nayar’s house was his castle; and when hore, 
at the gateway, were posted the retainers to keep watch and ward 
against enemies. Scats for them to rest on, to right and left, both 
outside aud in; a quaintly and solidly carved door and lintel; a room 
above approached by a ladder from inside, with a window or openings 
whence dcadly shots are even now-a-days sometimes discharged on 
lawless intruders; and, finally, a thatched roof, complete the character- 
istics of the gate-house. The Malayali is scrupulously particular about 
the tidiness and cleanlincas of his house and its surroundings, and 
nowhere perhaps is this more conspicuous than at the gateway of his 
dwelling. : 

But a gatc-house without flanking defences would be of little use, 
and the attcnticn is next drawn to the massive bank of carth which 
hems in the spacious orchard in which the dwelling is placed. A neat 
interlaced and most serviceable fence of dry prickly bamboo thorns 
now generally tops the massive bank of earth and takes the place of 
the dense mass of living bamboo thorns which in former times used 
to be relied on for keeping out enemies. The house was evidently never 
meant to stand a long siege in former times, and the defences were 
intended merely to ward off a sudden raid and give timo for the 
occupant’s friends and retainers to rally round him as was thoir wont. 

On entering at the gateway tho most promincnt feature is the 
expanse of cool shade thrown by the umbrageous trees that surround 
the dwelling. The cocoanut, the jack with its dark glossy leaves and 
massive shade, the slender areca-nut and the broad-leafed plantain, all 
contribute to this effect. The carth around is cooled, and an agreeable 
freshness is perceptible even in the hottest and most scorching days in 
April and May. 

A. broad smooth path of hard baked clay, with raised banks a few 
inches high on cither side, leads to a square, flat, open yard, where at 
midday the sun shines dazzlingly and scorchingly down on the stores 
of paddy and other grains laid out to dry. The floor of this yard is 
well rammed and made smooth by cow-dung mixed with charcoal dust, 
often renewed in the hot weather, and the same bank of smooth clay 
hems in this yard on the open side. 
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The neatness, tidiness, and cleaulincss of the approaches are not 
belied on closer acquaintance with the dwelling itself, and speak 
volumes for the hourewifely qualities of the ladies who inhabit the main 
dwelling ranged round three sides, or somctimes all four sides, of the 
open yard just described. 

The main building must face the rising sun—-the east-—and yet rathor 
inconsistently it is called the Pudinyatta-pura or western dwelling. 
The reason of this is explained that the building is opposite to the rising 
sun, and the Padinyatta-muri —the central chamber, the honoured guest 
chamber in the house, the sanctuary of the ancestors of its oceupants—- 
must be placed so as to admit of entrance through its doorway of the sun’s 
earliest rays. Another way of looking at it is that it is called the 
‘western dwelling’ because there cannot be any portion of the house 
to the west of it again. Jt in fact hems in as it were the dwelling on 
the western side. On either side of it, forming two sides of the 
square, are the vatakkina and tekkina --the northern and southern rooms 
~—-the former used for cooking and the latter for ordinary purposes of 
the household. ‘These three are the main rooms of the dwelling, but 
the fourth side of the square is sometimes oceupied by another room 
called the kilakhind or eastern room, and behind one or more of the 
chambers is sometimes placed another called the chdypu, or lean-to, 
forming an enclosed verandah room. 

In selecting the exact spot for his dwelling a Malayali is guided 
bv a very simple rule. The garden in which it is to be placed must be 
intersected into as far as possible equal portions by lines running due 
north and south and due east and west. Four divisions are thus formed 
and the exact spot where the padinyatta-pura is to be placed is in the 
north-cast division, and in the inner corner or south-west angle of that 
division. The reason for the selection of this spot is explained to be 
that a Malayali tries to be as far as possible away from the polluting 
caste people who may approach the house as far as the fence, but may 
not enter the gurdon. 

However high a man’s position may be, xud however numerous may 
~ be his dependents, his house must, if he attends to the customs of his 
ancestors, be a succession of dwollings made'in the above style; but 
upper storeys are often added, verandahs gencrally find a place both 
upstairs and down, and are made both open and enclosed. Tuong, cool, 
comfortable quarters are to be found in these enclosed verandahs, which, 
by an arrangement common on the west coast, are screened from 
outside observation by a pent-house roof with a massive carved wooden 
reverse slope to the caves filled in with horizontal bars. 

The woodwork of the dwelling is solid and substantial and is often 
beautifully carved. The walls are generally of laterite bricks set in 
mud, for lime is expensive and scarce, and till recent years the roof was 
invariably of thatch. This custom of the country was very strictly 
observed, and it was not till after the Honorable Kast India Company 
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had had settlements on the coast for nearly a century that they were at 
last permitted, as a special favour, in 1759 to put tiles on their factory 
at Calicut. Palaces and temples alone were tiled in former days. 

Of the surroundings of the dwelling thero is generally a cattle-shed, 
and sometimes au excavated tank for bathing purposes, often full of 
fish and water-lilies; a well of water at the rear of the cooking room, so 
arranged as to admit of water being taken direct from the well into the 
cook-room, is generally present. A chapel of the houschold deity is 
found in all considerable houses, and there is sometimes a separate 
dwelling (matam) for Brahman travellors and Brahman visitors. 

The houses of the poorer classes, though smaller, arc built on the 
same lines as a rnle, and are usually kept as neat, and tidy, and clean 
as those of their superiors. | 

The furniture of all the houses is very simple: a metal pot with 
a spout, a fow metal plates and saucers, a few metal pans of sizos, a 
spittoon of brass, a betel box, a few mats, a knife, a cot or two, a few 
wooden bins for grain, &c., are nearly all the requirements of a house- 
hold in this respect. 

The house itsolf is called by different names according to the 
occupant’s caste. The house of a Pariah is a chér7, while the agrestic 
slave-—the Cheraman—lives in a chdla. The blacksmith, tho goldsinith, 
the carpenter, the weaver, &c., and the toddy-drawer (Tyan) inhabit 
houses styled pura or kudi; the temple servant resides in a vdriyam 
or pisharam or piimatham, the ordinary Nayar in a vidu or bhavanam, 
while the man in authority of this caste dwells in an adam; the Raja 
lives in a hovildkam or kotfdram, the indigenous Brahman (Vamnbiliri) 
in an dlam, while his fellow of higher rank calls his house a muna or 
manak kal. 

Inferior castes, however, cannot thus speak of their houses in the 
presence of the autocratic Nambitiri. In lowliness and self-abasement 
they have, when talking to such an one, to style their houses “dung- 
heaps,” and they and their doings can only be alluded to in phrases 
every one of which is an abasement and an insult. 

Tho Nambiitiri’s character for hospitality stands high, but only 
among those of his own caste. Here is a graphic picture from the 
Travancore Census (1871) Report of the Nambitiri in his own home, 
related apparently from personal experience :— 

“The Nambiitiri’s hospitality and charity aro proverbial. The 
Brahman guest in the family, especially if he combines with that 
character some little mtiuence, is most kindly treated, and in spite of 
the uncouth manners aud queer conversation which he may meet with, 
he is certain to carry away the happiest recollections of the illam. On 
entering the gate of the extensive proporty—in the midst of which is 
situated the palatial mansion with its suburban buildings severally - 
dedicated for tho household god, the younger members of the family, 
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tne cutcherry of the Pravritti officers, and for the wearied Brabman 
traveller—the visitor is received by the lord of the manor, who in his 
native simplicity inquires if he has bathed without any further ado 
about the health or other concerns of his guest. If the answer is in the 
negative, he himself leads the guest to the bathing-tank with its cool 
shed and refreshing waters, most politely inquiring if oil, énja (Acacia 
intsia) and thali aro required, all the time innocently gaping at the 
dhowti, the walk, the arrangemont of the hair, the moustaches on the 
face, the absence of the nanamundu and the conventional waist-string 
and undercloth, while the stranger, accustomed to more formal societies, 
smarts with shyness at the quecr looks of his host. The Nambitiri must 
be asked to leave the hath for a short time before he van be expected to 
go. The visitor is next led into the illam and asked to ait’ before tho 
leaf spread out, not where the inmates generally eat, but in ono of the 
outer rooms, respectable though ; but the inevitable thought occurs that 
you are treated like an outeaste. ven the ght and dhul eating pro- 
peusities of the visitor are attended to, though they are carefully 
eschewed and even disliked by tho Nambitiri in his own moals. Before 
serving rice, the Nambiitiri inquires if the morning prayers are over, 
which he thinks improbable on account of the speed with which the 
visitor has returned from the tank, and feels a conscientious but in- 
expressed hatred of the light manner in which religious observances 
aro regarded by the Brahmans of the other coast. Tho fecding of 
Brahman travellers is not, however, such a rare or difficult business 
with the Nambiitiri. It is a mattor of course with him; he makes it a 
rule of his life to treat the hungry Brahman: the traditions of his 
family aro full of the proudest feats of charity and hospitality, and the 
number which he daily feeds is limited only by the measure of his 
affluence.” 

Tt may be gathered from the above descriptions that quiet and 
retirement are what the Malayali looks to in selecting a site for his 
dwelling, and that towns aud town-life are not congenial to his tastes. 
And the fact is that the coast tracts are so denscly populated that it is 
difficult to say where one of the municipal towns begins and where 
another ends. From en to end of the district on the lowlying lands 
near the sea thore is an unbroken belt of cocoanut-palm orchards, and 
tho description which Shaikh Ibn Batuta gave of the country in the 
fourteenth century A.D. is equally applicablo to it now. ‘“ We next,” 
said he, ‘‘ came into the country of Malabar, which is the country of black 
pepper. Its longth is a journey of two months along the shore from 
Sindabiir to Kawlam. The whole of the way by land lies under the 
shade of trees......... And in all this space of two months’ 
journey there is not a span frec from cultivation. For everybody has 
here a garden and his house is placed in the middle of it; and round 
the whole of this there is a fence of wood, up to which the ground of 
each inhabitant comes.”’ 
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The fact which on the coast of Malabar indicates the existence of a 
town is the occurrence of one or more streets of shops—bazaars—longer 
and busier than those to be met with elsewhere in the district. The 
foreign Brahmans, the Eurasian population, and, to a certain extent 
the Muhammadans also, live in streets of houses built in continuous 
rows. 

The following statement shows at a glance the chief circumstances 
connected with the town pop ulation i in Malabar :— 
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The first five of these towns have enjoyed municipal government for 
many years past. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided not into villages 
as in the eastern coast districts, but into amsams, that is to say, parishes, 
of which the following statemont gives the numbers in the different 
taluks :— 
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Subordinate to the amsam comes dis: ee or ane. whioh has 
often been mistaken for the village of the east coast. The fact, however, 
was that the désam was the territorial unit of the military organization 
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in the ancient regime, and the true village, that is, the territorial 
unit of organization for civil purposes, was the fara. The amsams as 
at present defined are a modern and very recent creation for adminis- 
trative purposes, but ¢aras and désams, and the distinction that existed 
between them, take the enquirer back into ancient times and necessitate 
an investigation of the ancient system of government. This would, 
however, be out of place here, and it will more appropriately fall under 
the sections devoted to the history of the country. 

It will suffice here to note that the earliest of the British adminis- 
trators asserted repeatedly that the Hindu village did not exist in 
Malabar. Hach State, said Mr. Warden, “was partitioned into grada- 
tions of military divisions from the Ndéducdli! to the Désarali.” “ Every 
division and subdivision was designated by the allotted quota of Nayars 
it was required to bring into the field.” “The designations of the 
different military divisions remain to this day in every district in 
Malabar.’” The chieftains of the military divisions, large and small, 
held their diguities as hereditary in their respective families, and had 
appropriate titles of distinction. They were not always in attendance 
on the Raja’s person. If not required on particular State duties or 
religious services, they were only called out for dofensive or offensive 
warfare. (Report to Board of Revenue, 12th September 1815, para- 
graphs 63, 64.) 

Sir Thomas Muuro seems to have felt, and felt truly, that this could 
not havo been the real state of things in a Hindu State, and in 1817 
he paid Malabar a flying visit to satisfy himself on the point. The 
result of this visit was embodied in a very intcresting report dated the 
4th July 1817, and the conclusion he arrived at was that for some 
purpose or other Malabar ‘‘ was in the earliest times divided like the 
other provinces of India into districts and villages, the limits of which, 
but more especially of the villages, remain unchanged to this day.” 
The districts and villages he found to be under hereditary chiefs, and 
the village was called the désam, the name by which it is still most 
commonly known. 

Mr, Warden and Sir Thomas Munro were both in the right toa 
certain extent, but they both failed to recognize the importance of that 
most influential territorial unit of organization—the Dravidian tara.’ 
Sir Thomas Munro indeed mentions the word, but only as the name 
which the experienced Mysorean administrators of Haidar Ali and 
Tippu Sultan applied to the territorial units which they endeavoured to 
foster and keep alive as villages with hereditary heads, ‘“ an essential 
branch of their system ”’ as Sir ‘Thomas Munro pointed out. This fact 
ought to, and aioe a would, have saa his eyes to the rcal state 
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: 1 Naduvdli =the m fee commandant of the nad or couuty ; Désavd]i = the ruler 
commandant of the désam or parish. 


? Tara === foundation, mound, ground, village, quarter; similar to Tamil and Malay &- 
jam teru, Telugu terwvu, Canarese and Tulu teruvu, 
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of the case had his stay in Malabar been prolonged. The influence of 
the tara organization cannot be overrated in a political system tending 
always to despotiem. The Nayar inhabitants of a zara formed a small 
republic, represented by their Karanavar or elders, and presented in that 
respect a striking resemblance to the “village republic” of the east 
coast districts as sketched by the Board of Revenue at the time when 
the village lease settlement system, as opposed to the ryotwari settle- 
ment system, was being discussed (Revenue Selections I, 487), The 
 désam and the tara were not conterminous. If Sir Thomas Munro had 
enquired thoroughly into the matter he would, for instance, have found 
that the hundred and twenty-five désams which, according to informa- 
tion supplied him, formed the Calicut nad or county, embraced precisely 
the same lands as the seventy-two ¢aras into which that nad was 
likewise divided. The ndd or county was a congeries of ¢aras or 
village republics, and the kiittam or assembly of the ndd or county was 
a representative body of immense power which, when necessity existed, 
set at naught the authority of the Raja and punished his ministers 
when they did ‘ unwarrantable acts.’’ These arc the very words used 
by the Honorable Company’s representative at Calicut when asked to 
explain the origin of certain civil commotions which had taken place 
‘there in 1746. His report deserves to be quoted in full, for it gives a 
vivid insight into the state of things as it then existed. ‘‘ These 
Nayars,”’ he wrote, “being heads of the Calicut people, resemble the 
parliament, and do not obey the king’s dictates in all things, but 
chastise his ministers when they do unwarrantable acts.” (T'ellicherry 
Factory Diary of 28th May 1746.) 

The fara organization instituted by the Mysoreaus was unwisely 
changed into the Aobal: system or subordinate district establishments 
under the Honorable Company, the taras being enlarged for this 
purpose. Sir Thomas Munro pointed out that the establishment thus 
organized was “so inadequate to the object: of its institution that it 
required a complete revision.” It was, in fact, not a village establish- 
ment at all, and instead of bringing the Collector more immediately 
into contact with the people, it only served to lengthen the chain, 
already too long, of officials between them. 

The hobali system was abolished, and the existing wmsum system 
was organized in its place by Special Commissioner H. 8. Graeme in 
1822-23. In doing this Mr. Graeme was at some pains to search out 
and instate as head of the amsam or adhikari, the most influential of 
the Désavalis under the ancient system, but many désams had to be 
rolled together to form oneamsam. There were formerly two thousand 
and odd désams; there are now only four hundred and twenty-nine 
amsams. The Désavdji selected was not always, or even generally, 
the Désavali of all the désams comprised in his amsam, and it was 
 & new and unaccustomed rd/e for him to be placed as headman in 
. givil matters over people who had not previously acknowledged his 
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authority. Indeed Mr. Graeme was careful in his sanads of appoint- 
ment to preserve the rights of other Désavdlis to the Sthana Mana 
avakdsam (rights and privileges of office) in tracts which had previously 
been under other men. 

But Mr, Graeme made the great mistake of thinking that the désam 
and the tara were synonymous, and so in his scheme of amsam 
establishments, the real civil organization by the Karanavar or elders of 
the people was ignored, and in its place authority of various kinds was 
conferred on some only of the men who had been the local representa- 
tives of the ruling chieftains of Malabar. The mistake was of import- 
auce because it diverted attention away from what had been the ancient 
organization, and placed. the real power in the hands of only one man out 
of several who had previously acted together in a body in the kéfjam 
ur assembly of the ¢ava. In these popular assemblies existed the nucleus 
ot what might have been organized by judicious treatment into real 
local self-government, and it was a great misfortune that this important 
point escaped notice at the time. 

Each amsam or parish has now besides the AdAzkari or man of 
authority, headman, an accountant or writer styled a Ménon (literally, 
superior man), and two or more Ké/kdrs (club men or peons), who 
between thom manage the public affairs of the parish and are the local 
representatives of the Government. 


See a Se ee eg 


Section 0.---Tux Laneuack, LITERATURE, AND StaTE oF Epucation 
AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


The vernacular of the district, popularly known as Malayalam, but 
more correctly written as Malaya/ma or Malaydyma, “ claims to be 
placed,” says Dr. Caldwell, “ next to Tamil in the list of Dravidian 
tongues, on account of the peculiarly close relationship to Tamil in 
which it stands.” Indeed the relationship is so close that Sanskrit 
writers class both tongues as Dravida, although from remote times a 
separate name has been applied by them to the Malayalam country. 

Whether Malayalam is a ‘“‘very ancient” and “ much-altered off- 
shoot’ of Tamil, as Dr. Caldwell holds, or whether, as Dr. Gundert 
holds, ‘‘ the two languages of old differed rather as dialects of the same 
member of the Dravidian family than as separate languages,’’ is a point 
into which it is unnecessary to enter here in detail beyond remarking 
that Dr. Caldwell’s main argument from the words denoting east and 
west seems to be a fanciful though ingenious one. Because the Mala- 
yalam word for east, kidakku, means beneath, and because mélku' (west) 
means above, Dr. Caldwell argues that the Malaydlis must have come 
from the Tamil country east of the ghats, since there they had the low 
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1 The more commoa word in Malayalam for west is padinynydru, meaning the 
etting sun. 
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level of the ocean on the east and the high level of the ghat mountains 
on the west. But it is quite as reasonable to suppose that the Drav- 
idians, in finding names for cast and west, selected words denoting 
that east was where the sun appeared from belo, as it would seem to 
them, and west as the place whcre he similarly disappeared from above. 
The languages were no doubt identical in ancient times, but with 
a high range of mountains intervening between the two countries, 
rendering intercommunication difficult, and with further obstacles 
thrown in the way by differing political institutions, it is not to be 
wondered at that they split into two dialects, and as time advanced 
that they became two tongues. 

The chief difference between them, and indeed between Malayalam 
and all the other Dravidian tongues, lies in the absence in Malayilam 
of the personal terminations of the verbs. In treating of the Dravidian 
conjugational system Dr. Caldwell writes :—‘‘The tenses are formed, 
not by means of the position of the pronouns, but hy particles or signs 
of present, past, and future time suffixed to the theme ; and the personal 
signs, as in the Turkish and Finnish familics, are suffixed to the signs 
of tense. The only exception to this rule is that which forms the most 
characteristic feature of Malayalam—a language which appears to have 
been originally identical with Tamil, but which, in so far as its conju- 
gational system is concerned, has fallen back from the inflexional deve- 
lopment reached by both tongues whilst they were still one, to what 
appears to have been the primitive condition of hoth—a condition nearly 
resembling the Mongolian, the Manchu, and the other rude primitive 
tongues of High Asia. In ancient times, as may be gathered from the 
Malayalam poetry, and especially from the inscriptions! preserved by 
the Syrian Christians and the Jews, the pronouns were suffixed to the 
Malayalam verb precisely as they still are in T'amil. At present the 
verb is entirely divested, at least. in the colloquial dialect, of signs of 
personality ; and with the pronouns the signs of number and gender 
have also necessarily disappeared: so that the pronoun or nominative 
must in every instance be separately prefixed to the verb to complete 
the signification ; and it is chiefly by means of this prefixed pronoun 
that a verb, properly so called, is distinguished. from a verbal participle. 
Though the personal signs have been abandoned by the Malayalam 
verb, the signs of tense or time have been retained, and are annexed 
directly to the root as in the other dialects. I:ven in modern English 
some persons of the verb retain archaic fragments of the pronominal 
signs (e.g., lovest, /oveth); but in modern Malayalam every trace of 
those signs has disappeared. Thus, whilst we should say in Tamil 
adittén, I heat; adittdy, thou didst beat; adittan, he beat; Malayalam 
uses in these and all similar vases the verbal participle adichw (for 
agittu), having beaten, with the prefixed pronouns J, thou, he, &e. (e.g, 
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1 Dates about A.D. 700 to A.D. 820, 
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nydn adichu, I beat; nz adichu, thou didst beat; avan adichu, he heat). 
Though the pronominal signs have been lost by the Malayalam verb, 
they have been retained even by the Tuda; and notwithstanding the 
comparative barbarity of the Ginds and Kus, their conjugational 
system is peculiarly elaboratc and complete.”’ 

The complete disappearance of signs of personality in the Malayalam 
verb raises a doubt whether they were ever really adopted in tho collo- 
quial language. For the evidence in favour of pronouns being suffixed 
to the Malayalam tenses—it being admitted that verbs in all Dravidian 
languages were originally uninflected-—is derived from ancient poetry 
and ancieut inscriptions, and these did not necessarily correspond with 
the spoken language. It is to be noted that the written tongue in 
ancient times always tended to become a speciality, the speciality of a 
class or caste who gota livelihood by it. Moreover, as will be seen 
further on, the precise time to which Dr. Caldwell alludes-—the time of 
the Jews’ and Syrians’ dceds—was precisely at that epoch (about cighth 
century A.I).) in the history of the country when Védic Brahmanism 
is believed to have finally supplanted Jainism as tho religion of the 
Aryau immigrants. The Jains, whose period of greatest literary activity 
in the Tamil country was subsequent —ninth or tenth to thirteenth 
century A.D.--to the dates of the Jews’ and Syrians’ deeds, scem to 
have encouraged the study of the vernaculars and to have developed 
the languages of the common people ; the Védic Brahmans, on the other 
hand, encouraged--and that only among themselves--the study of 
nothing but Sanskrit, of which and of the religion and arts and sciences 
embodied in that tongue they held a practical monopoly for many 
centuries, beginning from probably the end of the seventh or com- 
inencement of the cighth century A.D. One wculd expect therefore to 
find—and such is the actual fact--that Malayalam is much fuller than 
any of the other Dravidian languages of pure Sanskrit words (ttsamam) 
and Sanskrit derivatives (tadbharam): this is, indeed, the only othor 
chief difference between it and the other Dravidian tongues. 

- The most probable view is that the Védic Brahman immigration 
into Malabar put a stop to the development of Malayalam as a language 
just at the time when the literary activity of the Jains in the Tamil 
country was commencing. It is admitted that this immigration took 
place at an carlier point of time into Malabar than into the other South 
Indian countries, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that at the time 
when this took place the use of verbal infloxions had not taken hold of 
the colloquial language. The Védic Brahmans (Nambitiris) were, and 
ure still it may be added, the last persons in the world to approve of 
educating the commonalty, for that would have tended to take from 
themselves the monopoly of learning they so long possessed. 

It was no less than a revolution when in the seventeenth century one 
Tunjatta Hluttachchan, a man of the Sudra (Nayar) caste, boldly made 
an alphabet—the existing Malayalam one—derived chiefly from the 
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Grantha—the Sanskrit alphabet of the Tamils, which permitted of the 
free use of Sanskrit in writing—and boldly set to work to render the 
chief Sanskrit poems into Malayalam. Regarding the obstacles which 
he had to meet and the opposition which was offered to him Mr. F. W. 
Ellis has the following romarks in a dissertation on the Malayalam 
language: ‘The difficulties with which he had in consequence to 
struggle gave him an energy of character which it is probable he would 
not have possessed had his caste been without blemish.' The Brah- 
mans envied his genius and learning, and are said to have seduced im 
by the arts of sorcery into the habit of ebriety, wishing to overshadow 
the mental powers which they feared. The poet, however, triumphed 
on his habits, though he could not abandon them, and, in revenge 
against those whom he considered the cause of his debasement, he 
opposed himself openly to the prejudices and the intolerance of the 
Brahmans. The mode of vengeance he chose was the exaltation of the 
“Malayalam tongue, declaring it his intention to raise this inferior dialect 
of the Tamil to an equality with the sacred language of the gods and 
rishis. In the prosecution of this purpose he enriched the Malayalam 
with the translations I have mentioned,’ all of which, it is said, he com- 
posed while under the immediate influence of intoxication. No original 
compositions are attributed to him.” 'T'unjatta Hluttachchan’s success 
even in his own lifetime seems to have been great, and it was in con- 
sequence of his influence and success that Malayalam, as a written 
language, obtained its most recent development. 

The site of his house is still pointed out at Trikkandiyar near 
Vettattpudiangad: in the Ponnani Taluk, and, as usual among Malayalis 
when a man has riseu a bit above his fellows in good or in bad qualities, 
something of superstitious awe attaches to the place of his dwelling. It 
is said that as Tunjatta Eluttachchan lay on his death-bed he told his 
daughter that at a particular hour, on a particular day, in a certain 
month and a certain year which ho named, a youth would come to 
his house. His daughter was directed to have the house swept and 
garnished as for a distinguished guest, and his directions were that to 
this visitor his sandals and his books should be given. On the appointed 
day and at the appointed hour came one Sirya Narayanan Eluttach- 
chan, then a youth of sixteen yeurs and of the Taragan caste. He 
received the sandals and the books and went his way. This Surya 
Narayanan became Gurunddhan (tutor, teacher) to the Zamorin, and 
afterwards set out on pilgrimages to Benares and other places, aia 
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1 Mr. Kllis sapposed him to be illegitimate son of a Brahman woman, but thore is 
nothing to support this, and, on the contrary, tradition says he was a Sudra (Nayar). 
Mr. Ellis may have confounded the tradition about the yreat Sankara Acharya with the 
tradition about him. 

2 Vis., “ All the works of note in the original language” (Sanskrit). He is tra- 
ditionally reported to have translated into Malayalam the following: sa a 
Renee Bhapavatam, besides others, 
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about leading a holy life till he was thirty-two years old. He then 
returned to Malabar, and was directed in a vision, thrice repeated, to 
settle on the river bank (then a jungly place) at what is now Chittar 
Tekke Grimam in Cochin territory, east of Palghat. He there bought 
some ground and, helped by the Zamorin and others, built on one side 
of the street a row of houses for Brahmans and in the middle, on the 
opposite side, one for himself. He next invited some Brahman families 
to settle there, which they did, attracted by the holiness of Strya 
Narayanan Eluttachchan’s life and character. He never married but 
lived and died a sanyiisi (ascetic), and Tunjatta Eluttachchan’s relics 
were, it is said, thore sacredly preserved and worshipped till, with one 
exception, they were destroyed by fire some thirty or forty years ago. 
The stool and staff mentioned by Dr. Burnell in his “South Indian 
Palewography ” belonged, it is said, to the ascetic and not to the father 
of modern Malayalam. And another fire has, it is bolieved, destroyed 
these relics since Dr. Burnell’s visit, and also probably the Bhagavatam, 
the only thing saved from the previous conflagration. Tunjatta Klutta- 
chchan’s memory, however, is not likely to die down, for relics thus lost 
ure easily replaced and the sacred honors paid to them are easily shifted 
to the substitutes. 

On the development of Malayiilam since Tunjatta I]uttachchan’s 
time Dr. Burnell has the following remarks in his ‘South Indian 
Palwography:” ‘ The Sanskrit literature was, after this, no longer a 
secret, and there was perhaps no part of South India where it was more 
studied by people of many castes during the eightcenth century.” 

Of the Malayalam poetry which thus originated Mr. F. W, Ellis 
gives the following account :— 

“The language of Malayalam poctry is in fact a mixture of Sans- 
krit, generally pare, with Sen and Kodun 'lamil;”’ but in ‘Tamil 
‘‘ declined or conjugated forms from the Sanskrit are not admissible.” 
“ They are not admissible, also, in Malayalam prose, but in verse 
they are often used with such profusion as to give it the appearance of 
that fanciful species of composition called m Sanskrit Mant-pravdlam 
and in English ‘ Maccaronic verse,’ rather than the sober dress of 
grammatical language: often, indeed, tho whole verse ia pure Sanskrit, 
connected or concluded by a few words of Malayalam.’ And “ this 
profuse intermixture of the grammatical forms of the Sanskrit in the 
higher order of Malayalam composition would seem to have led certain 
recent Italian writers into strange misconceptions. Though one of 
them, Paulinus a St. Bartholommo, has composed a grammar of the 
Sanskrit, he does not seem quite clear that there is any radical distine- 
tion between what he calls the lingua Sanseredamico-Mulabarica and the 
_ Samecredamica ; and the author of the introduction to the A/phabetum 
Grandonico-Malabaricum sive Sanserudonicwm, by which he means the 
Arya character of the Malayalam, though he be sadly puzzled to dis- 
over whether the Samecrudonica lingua he the mother of the Grandonica 
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or vice versi, expressly says: ‘ Lingua igttur vulgaris Malabarica, ea 
nempe que usurpatior a Gentibus lttoris Malabarici insolis, a Promontario 
Comorino usque ad montem Deli prope Regnwn Canara, nil nisi dialecius 
est Sanscrudonice lingue.”” | | 

Mr. Ellis goes on to remark: ‘“‘The Malayalam has never been 
cultivated as an independent literary language, nor does the Tamil 
literature, notwithstanding the length of time the country was subject 
to the Kings of Séram, appear to have been extensively known here, or 
at least has not survived that dynasty. ‘This is the more extraordinary 
as some of the earliest and best of the ‘l'amil works were composed in 
Séram. ‘This remark, however, applies more to Kéralam proper than to 
Mishikam or Travancore ; the residence of the Séram viceroys was in 
this province, and a knowledge of pure Tamil has always been more 
prevalent here than in the northern districts.” Of the historical portion 
of these remarks this is not the place to speak, but it is necessary to 
observe that Tamil, as an independent literary language, flourished in 
the tenth to thirteenth centuries A.l)., some considerable time after the 
last of the Perumals (to whom apparently Mr. Ellis refers in speaking 
of the viceroys) disappeared, an event which, for reasons to be assigned 
in the proper place, was probably contemporaneous witl the commence- 
ment of the Kollam era, 25th August 825 A.D. 

Mr. Ellis is right in saying that Malayalam has never been culti- 
vated as an independent literary language, and he continues: ‘ ‘There 
exists in Malayalam, as far as my information extends, no work or 
language, no grammar,’ no dictionary,’ commentaries on the Sanskrit 
Amarakoshu. excepted. The principal work in prose is the Keralutpat,? 
which is also said to be translated from the Sanskrit, though the original 
is now nowhere to be found.” ‘This last-named work is an account 
chiefly from the Védic Brahman point of view of the origin and history 
of Kéralam. As a historical work it is of little use, but as a mine 
of half forgotten and wholly forgotten native usages and customs it is 
most valuable. 

While, however, Malayalis have uo literature to be compared to the 
Kural of Tiruvalluvar or to the polished * verses of Sivavakkiyar, they 
have many folk songs, few of which have been reduced to writing, but 
which are extremely popular, being composed in the ordinary dialect of 
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This was written some time before 1819, the year in which Mr. Ellis died. These 
complaints exist no longer, thanks to the learning and research of Dr, Gundert. 
* Origin of Ké6ralam. 


> Arium alla, Ayanum alla, Not Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, 
Aranum alla-—appnaram ; In the Beyond is He ; 
Karamei, senimel, venmclyum, Not black, nor white, nor ruddy, 
Kadanta nindra Kdranam : This Source of things that be: 
Peritum alla, siritum alla, Not great is He, ncr little, 
Pennum anum allave ; Not female and not male ; 
Duriamum Kadantn nindra— But stands far, far, and far beyond 


Dara, dura, diramé. All beings utmost pale. 
| (Sivavakkiyar.) (RG. Caldwell.) 
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the people and treating of subjects in which they have an interest. 
Of these, perhaps the most popular are the ballads relating the deeds 
of ‘achcholi Méppayil Kunhi Othénan. The original TZachchéli pat, 
describing one of Othénan’s exploits—whcther tho final exploit of his 
life or not is uncertain-—is a great favourite, and several Tachcholi pats, 
as they are called, have since been composed in the same metre regard- 
ing the doings of other men. here is onc commemorating the Pa]assi 
(Pychy) Raja’s rebellion (1797-1805 A.D.), another wbout Tippu 
Sultan, a third about the mythical feats of Veikeléri Kunhi Kélappan. 
A specimen of the metre (the first few lines) of tho original Cachchoh pat 
is subjoined :— 

‘ Otaydttidattile Kandasséri 

Lokandr Kavile Kaviittaéna 

Kaviir vannum pulannu vell6 

Nammala Kavilum péva venam 

‘Lachcholi Méppayile Kunynyi Otéuan 

‘Tanre chamayam chamayavum chéythu 

‘Tanre idattatum valattatumayi 

Munnile pokunna Kandassé6ri 

Valiyé madhakkaéran Kunynyi Oténan 

Travarum kidiyalld porunnata.” 

‘The metro falls in the class of what arc known as “ Vishamavrittam ” 
or irregular metres. The lines contain gencrally ten or more syllables 
or fourteen mdérds (time required to utter w) and each couplet ought to 
havo twenty-eight mdtras. 

Of the hero of the original Tachchih pat{—the Robin Hood of North 
Malabar—many traditions are extant. He was apparently a man of fine 
physique and skilful in the use of arms, who attracted to himself a large 
and mixed following. It is not exactly said that, like his prototype, 
he robbed the rich to give to the poor, but he was evidently not too 
particular as to his means of taking what he wanted for himself or 
followers. ‘This, no doubt, brought him into collision with the author- 
ities, and the well is still pointed out near Vadakkara in Kurumbranad 
Taluk which he is said to havo cleared at one bound to prevent his 
capture by the followers of the Kadattanad Raja. The well is a fine 
masonry-built structure, still in excellent preservation, and at the spot 
where Tachch6]i Oténan is said to have cleared it it is twenty fect six 
inches between perpendiculars. There is a massive conical-shaped block 
of laterite some three fect-in height planted erect in the ground about 
fifteen paces from the well, and one mythical tradition says he jumped 
the well with this and a jack tree in his arms. In the popular ballad 
he is stated to have been treachcrously shot, but whether mortaliy or 
not is uncertain, by a Ma ppilla on returning to search for a dagger 
he had accidentally dropped i in a duel in which he had discomfited his 
enemy. The following is a literal translation of the ballad, narrating 
with much quaintnoss the cvents of this duel, and’ shedding various 
interesting lights on native customs and habits, 
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Tachchols Ballad. 


To his squire Odaydottidattil Kandasséri 
(Chappan) 

Said Tachchéli Méppayil Kunhi Odénan, 

‘For the Lokandr Kavil Kaviit, 

‘Which day of ceremony has ccme and 
dawned, 


While thus sitting, 

The Mathilir Kurikkal with his disciples~ ~~ 
The two and twenty youngsters— 

Arrived at the Likanar Kavu, 

Went to the Goddess’ divine presence, 
Most devoutly worshipped with clasped 


| hands, 
| And, after worshipping, left the temple 
| To occupy aseat on the Tachchdéli’s plat- 


“We to that temple must gv.”’ 
Tachchdli M6ppayil Kunhi Odénan 
His apparel he put on, 


His sword and shield he took in his right form, 
and left, | On the south part of which they went and 
In front walked Kandass6ri, | gat. 


In the rear the nobleman Kunhi Odénan, 
Together proceeded in company. 
Sa:d dear Kunhi Odénan 


To his wife Kavile Chathoth Kunhi Chira, | 


‘¢ Till I go and come 

“ Don’t you go down the gate steps ; 

‘¢ Do caress child Ambiadi ; 

‘‘Give him milk when thirsty 

‘‘ And rice when hungry.” 

So Tachchdli Méppayil Kunhi Odénan 

Took leave of Kavile Chathoth. 

Odaydttidattil Kandasséri 

Took a lance made of the first-rate covoanut 
tree ; 

Armed with it, 

They proceeded togethicr ; 


Walked (the whole distance) in one march. | 


On arriving at the Lokanar Kavu 


It appeared as if it had been fenced with | 


men on all four sides. 

All the Ten Thousand Nayars had assem- 
bled ; 

Also the Princes of the Four Palaces, 

The reigning Raja of Kadattanad, 

The heir apparent of Puraméri, 

And the Raja of Kuttipuram, 

Had put in their royal presence. 

Tachohdli Méppayil Kunhi Odénan 

Went and ascended the entrance steps, 

Walked straight up to the Tachchdli’s 
seat— 

The platform under the Banian tree— 

Where the good fellow sat, and amused 
himself, 

Gazing at the comers and 

Looking all round about the temple. 


This with his own eyes Kunhi Odénan saw, 


And he tlius exclaimed: 

| “Tio! Odayottidattil Kandasséri ! 

|“ What (a) strange (thing is) all this ! 

| “On the platform under our Banian tree 
| ‘What Nayar cometh to take a seat 


| ‘¢Make haste and see who he is.’ 


Thus said Méppayil Tachchéli Kunhi Ode. 
nan— 

| A very jealous Odénan— 

| ‘“What Nayar art thou 

| ‘That went to the Banian tree?” 
Od6nan seeing this with his own eyes 
Rolled his jet black eyes in burning rage, 
Shook his legs in excitement, 

Clenched his fists in anger, 

‘* Odaydttidattil Kandas- 





| And spoke thus: 

| seri ! 

| Go home quick, and get 

| ‘‘ My silver-handled gun ; 

‘‘Tn our western chamber it stands 

‘Full loaded with two bullets and two 
plugs. 

‘‘ Hasten thou and come soon. 

‘‘Qne word more to you! Kandasséri ! 

‘The Pordtara Peacock | 

‘‘ With its young brood 

‘Ts perching uron our Banian sib 

‘‘T'll shoot them dead one by one.’ 

Tbis one word was said. 

At once Kurikkal said, 

‘Hark! My beloved youths! 

‘¢We must start at once; 

(We must go to our Poratara.” 


So the Mathilir Kurikkal and pupils 
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Proceeded back with their heads covered | Thus saying the Kurikkal went his way to | 


and hung down in disgrace. 
Again said the Kurikkal, 
“We should not wait to see the Kaviit.” 
Thus the Kurikkal left at once 
With his two and twenty pupils. 
When descending the steps, 
The Kurikkal shouted loud and 
lenged :— 
*¢ My good fellow, Tachch6li K unhi Odéna ! 
‘If the tenth and eleventh of Kumbham 
shall come, 
‘‘Tf God will spare my life, 
‘“‘T pledge my word to be at Ponniyat. 
“There under the Banian tree 
“ In single combat could we test. our supre- 
macy. 
“That day let us meet again!” 
Thus the Kurikkal declared the war, 
In the midst. of the 'Pen ‘Thousand, 
And proceeded back on his way. 
The sight-seers trembled 
At this throwing down and taking up the 
gauntlet. 
A stillness prevailed like that after a heavy 
rain. 
A panic spread. 
Over all assembled. 
Tachchéli K6ma Kurup (elder brother of 
Odénan), 
On this very nows coming into his ears, 
Beat his breast and exclaimed in tears :— 
‘¢ Alas! You saucy fellow ! 
“Ts it at a mountain that you are throwing 
a pot? | 
“On Thursday in Kambham next 
“You have agreed to enter the lists.” 
The Kurup hastened on to interpose : 
The Kurikkal, on his way from the temple, 
Is accosted by the Knrup, 
Whom the Lord Kurikkal treats with con- 
tempt, 
Spits on his face with betel juice, 
And says to the Kurup: 
“Get thee gone! What (an) unmanly 
thing ! 
_ “ What meanest thon by untimely inter- 
position ? 
“Tf God spares me 
"J will make him atone for it.” 


chal- 


Pordatara. 
| Tachchdli Koma Kurup 
Went however to the Lokanar Kavu, 
| He was met by his brother, 
| Who was returning having seen the Karat. 
They walked home straight. 
On their way the Kurup wept, 
Beating his breast, shedding bloody tears, 
And thus addressed his brother :— 
‘My beloved brother! how impudent you 
are | 
“You have engaged to fight on the loth 
and 11th Kumbham ! 
“ What do you think of doing next?” 
Immediately replied Kunhi Odénan, 
“ Brother! Why do you weep ? 
| ‘Am I not a man like himself ? 
| ‘Is it enough always to give ? 
' “Can't I receive it once ?' 
Let it happen as fate wills it! 
vu Why cry for it! !” 
| ‘“ Hear me,” said the Kurup, 
|“ In whose charge do you leave me ? 
|“ Am I not in my dotage ? 
i ** [f fate should call me away any moment, 
“To perform the funeral rites 
‘No male exists in our family,” 
Thus saying they were going. 
The Kurup further observed : 
| My dear brother Odéna! 
‘Your nice little face of ripe areca- nut 
color 
‘“‘ How came it to be changed into a new 
pot’s color?” 
By this time they reached the Tachchdh 
Méppayil house. 
Their sister Tachchdli Unnichira 
Seeing them come, 
Brought a gindy pot of water (to wash 
hands and feet with) 
And asked her dear brother to partake of 
kanji; 
But Kunhi Odénan said he must bathe 
So he bathed, dined, and’ spent that day 
there. 
The next morning dawned, 
And the Koma Kurup said :— 
‘Brother Tachchdli -Mppayil Kunbi 
Odénan ! 
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“Tho fatal 10th and 11th of Kumbham 

‘¢ Are drawing closer and closer. 

‘¢On Thursday week, in Kumbham next, 
* At Ponniyat Banian tree, you must 
‘Go to fight the duel. 

‘* Your friends in all 

‘¢You must go and call— 

‘¢ Kottakal Ahamad Marakkir, 
‘‘Vadakkara Pidigayil Kunhi Pokkar— 
‘To them you must go, and tell partiou- 


larly 
‘That they should accompany you perzon- 
ally. 


“ Again, Etachéri Odénan Nambiyar 

« And Panangatan Chandu Kurup 

‘* Must also be requested 

“To accompany yon to Ponniyat. 

‘‘ Hear me again, Kunhi Odénan - 

« There is Payyampalli of Katiriir Tara, 

‘The Kunhi Chandu of that house 

“You must also take along with you.” 

They were all accordingly invited. 

Chandu, on being asked, said :— 

‘‘Qdénan! don’t you go this year to Pon- 
niyiit. 

- You have an evil time of it, 

‘‘ And I shall not come with you.” 

At once returns Kunhi Odénan, 

Walking hastily through Ponniyit Kalam 
field, 

Crossing the Ponniyam and Puttalam 
rivers, 

And passing the Chambat Puncha land, 

Arrives at his Tachch6li Méppavil house, 

Bathes and takes his food, 

And spends the day there. 

Next morning he went to Lokanar Kivu ; 

Bade the priest tv open the shrine 

And light up lamps on each side of the i:Jol, 

And caused the musicians to beat tom-tom. 

The treasure-box was brought out, 

And the idol in procession marched out. 

At this juncture 

A Nambitiri youth received divine inspira- 

. tion, 

And pronounced the oracle :— 

‘You should not go to Ponniyat this year ; 

‘Your evil star is in the ascendant; 

‘‘Z can do-nothing for you.” 

When this was heard 
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| ‘Let us go, 
i‘ To Kavile Chathoth house.” 
| ‘hither they went accordingly 
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Odénan prostrated himself before the God- 
dess : 

And prayed :—‘‘Q! noble Goddess ! 

“When I go to Ponniyiit 

* You must stand on my right. 

“‘T have no other help 

‘*But my mother Goddess! ” 

The oracle then gave him leave 

To stay in the arena till noon, 

And not to remain there longer ; 

And further assured him 

That if he looked up to the Banian tree 

He would see the Goddess herself in the 
disguise of a yellow bird. 

But after nvoon she would not be there, 

And therefore he should not be there. 

Kunhi Odénan then from his waist cloth 
took 

Sixteen silver Fanams, which in the sacred 
box he put. 

Thus worshipping, he returned 

With his attendant Odayottidattil CLappan 

To the Vachcholi Méppayil house, 

And told his brother K¢ma Kurup 

All that the oracle had said. 


| Don’t you then go this year,” savs Koma 


Kurup. 
But Odénan replies — 
“Should I die even, it matters not : 
‘‘Y must go to Ponniyat to-day.” 


| Remonstrance had no effect— 


Either brother’s or others’. 
says Odénan to Kandasséri, 


And saw his wife Chiru. 


| Taking the child Ambéidi in her arms, 


And looking at the husband she cried : — 
“Oh! my daring husband! 

‘You have engaged to fight 

“ At the Ranian tree in Ponniyit : 

“¢Ty whose care will you entrust us?” 
“Dear Chiru,” says Odénan in reply, 
‘Am I going to die? 

‘1s not man equal to man ?” 

Bathing and eating he spent that day there. 
Next day broke; 

Kunhi Odénan rose 

And proposed to go to Méppayil house 
Then Chiru prepared milk kanji, 
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Which Odéran took and went home. 

In taking leave of his wife, he told her : 

“My dear Kunhi Chiru, 

‘Till I come back 

“Don’t you stir out of the house.” 

When words like these were heard, 

Beating her breast, she cried. 

‘Why do you cry, my dear?” said Odénan, 

“Tam not going to die; 

“| shall come very soon.” 

'Thus saying, he took leave of her. 

When descending the gate steps 

Her eyes were full of tears 

Which were flowing by the breast in 
bloody drops. 

He walked straight 
Méppayil louse, 

Where, in the west room, he found 

That his brother was still in his bed, 

}Ie saton the bed 

And placing his feet on his lap 

And rubbing them gently 

He waked his brother from sleep. 

“Who is this at my feet?” asked the 
brother ; 

‘Tam, I am, my brother,’ was the answer. 

So and so he passed that day there. 


to his ‘Tachehdli 


The next day came, 

And the eventful Thursday came. 

There came then the Kottakkal Ahamad 
Marakkér 

And his follow ers, 

Vadakara Didigayil Kanhi Pokkar 

And his followers, 

Edach6ri Odénan Nambiyair 

And his followers, 

Kallér Kunga Kurup 

And his followers, 

Panangatan Chandu Kurup 

And his followers, 

All in a body assembled 

Numbering «bout five hundred. 

Tachchéli Méppayil Kunhi Odénan 

Took an oil bath, and rubbed over his body 

A mixture of perfume, sandalwood and 
musk, 

And sat down for dinner. 

A Kadali plantain leaf was spread. 

His sister Tachchéli Unichira 

Served him the dinner— 
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Fine lily-white rice, 

A large quantity of pure ghee, 

And eleven kinds of vegetable curries. 

He fed himself sumptuouely on all these 
| And washed his hands and mouth after it. 
He then sat in the south verandah. 
Kandisséri Chaéppan, his squire, 

Served him betel to chew. 

Chewing and chatting he sat there for a 
while ; 

After which he rose and opened his west 
room, 

Where he stood in devotion to family Gods, 

Aud offered them vows if success he got, 

And beseeched thom to stand on his right. 

He then prostrated himself before them, 

And went to dress—a full dress. 

He wore God-of-Serpent’s head earring in 

CUTS, 

Combed down his hair, 
And wore a tlower of gold over the crown, 
A silk eloth round the loins, 
A gold girdle over it, 
Gold rings on tour fingers, 
A tracelet worked in with scenes 
From Raémayanam and Bharatam 
High up on his right arm, 
A gold-handled sword in his right hand, 
And a tiger-fighting shield in his left hand. 
When eoming out thus dressed, he looked 
| Like melted gold of ten and a half touch! 
| Like the rising sun in the east! 
Like the setting moon in the west! 
| He took leave of his brother Kima Kurup 
| By falling prostrate at his feet, 
| Who then blessed him thus— 
“ May God help you: 
‘‘ May you gain the victory !” 
Odaydttidattil Kandiisséri 
Took a spear---a tiger spear— 
And led the way on ; 
All in a body went cn ; 
Numbering about five hundred. 
They proceeded on in one single march 
From Kadattanad to Ponniyat. 
They halted not on the road, 
They drank not when thirsty, 
They sat not to chew betel. 
Fatigued as they were by the march, 
They came to the Peringalam river 
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And they crossed the river. 

Through the Chambat Punja field, 

And through the good village of Chambat, 

They made a rapid march. 

They reached the mango grove 

For tightening girdles above. 

From under the Ponniyat Banian tree 

The noise of the crowd assembled, 

The sound of swords clashing upon targets 

Were heard, and Odénan said 

To his brother and comrades 

That Kurikkal and his party had taken the 
field. 


Odénan, from his waist cloth, 

Took sixteen silver Fanama, 

And, presenting the same 

To Kottakkal Ahamad Marakkar, 

Prostrated himself at his feet. 

In the name of Allah he blessed him : 

‘The plot you stand in,” said he 

To Odénan, ‘‘ shall be the Kalari— 

‘“‘ The seat of the God of war.” 

In like manner did he receive blessings 

Of Kalléri Kunga Kurup and 

Of his brother Kima Kurup. 

With the latter’s permission, 

Od&nan tied his girdle 

One end to a mango tree 

The other to his loins. 

In one pull the tree’s leaves came down, 

A second pull brought down the branches. 

Then took he in his right and left 

The sword and shield, 

And ran off, crossing the new river. 

To the Ponniyat Banian tree, 

Where, in formidable array, peoplo stood ; 

But to Odénan and his party they gave 
open way. 

On his glaring at them 

The Mathilir Kurikkal and pupils were 
startled. 

Leaving his waist dagger behind, 

Odénan jumped into the arena 

Like a cock running to fight 

And combat ensued. 

It was then about noon. 

Odénan took his enemy’s sword seven times. 

On looking up to the tree at these times 

He saw the yellow bird— 

~The Lékanar Kivu Goddess. 


{On looking up again, 
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It was in vain 
And Odénan 
instantly, 

‘And marched home triumphantly. 
But, as ill fate would have it, 
When Ponniyam new river was arrived at 
He found his dagger had been lost. 
At once sayeth he-~- 
‘“* Hark ! my brother! 
“T left my dagger in the arena 
Aud I forgot to take it. 
‘‘ What shall I do now ?”’ 
‘Tf that is lost,” replies the ieciliee: 
‘“‘T shall give you another like it.”’ 
' “ It’s all true, my brother, 
|‘ ‘‘ But go and take my dagger I must.’’ 
'The brother’s remonstrance had no effect. 
Odénan ran back to the arena ; 
; The Kurikkal seeing this said 
| ‘To Chundanga poylil Mayan Pakki— 
| “ The Tachcholi, who went away, is com- 
ing again ; 
‘¢Now he will not allow us to survive.” 
Hearing words to this effect, 
Pakki took up his gun, and 
| Loaded it with two shots, 
| And concealed himself hehind a tree. 
On Odénan coming near, 
| The Mappilla, taking good aim, shot 
| At Odénan’s forehead. 
He fell down on Js knees, 
But would not let his mean enemy escape. 
He threw his sword at him, 
Which cut not only the tree 
But Pakki himself into two. 
Tearing off his silk turband, 
Odénan dressed his wound on the forehead. 
The Kurup, his brother, seeing this 
Burst into tears. 
But Odénan remained bold and said :— 
‘¢ Brother! don’t you show your weakness 
‘‘In the midst of these thousands of men. 
‘“ How simple you are ! 
‘‘ Has anybody as yet died 
‘From arrows on the neck ? 
‘‘ Or from bullets on the forehead ? ” 
They then began to retreat 
Through the Chambit field 
And reached Home = MeEPay in dal | 
nid—that day. 


retired from the arena. 
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The common people still compose ballads in memory of passing 
events, and one of the most remarkable relates the circumstances 
attending one of the Mappilla outrages, and recalls with graphic power 
and a great deal of exaggeration of course, the chief incidents that 
occurred. 


Translation of some Mappilla Gitans. 


The first part relates the cause of the murder of a Hindu by a 
fanatic Mappilla and the circumstances attending the outrage down 
to the time when the fanatic, joincd by six others, selected a place in 
which to make a stand against the troops. The song then proceeds asa 
follows : — 

“The news now spread, and a petition from the taluk reached the 
huzur cutcherry. ‘Then the chiefs were angry and assembled officers, 
subadars at the huzur; a company was got ready, the Feringees gave 
the order to go quickly; there were many Mussulmen in the company ; 
the drums beat, and Pallakar Raman went with the company ; the 
Kafirs were all delighted at its going out, and many persons accom- 
panied it to assist and_to see the fun. 

_ “The Mussulmen in the company said to one another, ‘ The Ferin- 
gee’s order is given to fight; tf we do not fight we shall be brought te 
* Kott-mashal’ (court-martial) ; go along quickly’ (sic). The sepoys with 
belts on and guns on their shoulders, Pallakar Raman Ménon with his 
people marched away ! 

‘ The officers in palkis, &c., cried out, ‘Chal ! chaulo ! (sie Get on! 
get on !)’ The Pallakar’s peopie said ‘ Keep together, and do not separate.’ 
Kassim, subadar of the company, said, ‘ Do not fear / we shall soon catch 
them !’ 

‘On hearing Kassim, all the men of the company were pleased and 
went on. The bugle went ‘ Didi! audi!’ and the drum ‘ Lhidé ! dado 
dé!’ All kept step with the music, but in their hearts they were afraid ! 

“ The officers’ bearers callod out‘ Tukkadu dam tukkada dam dim, 
dim, dim!’ 

“ The sound of the bugle and the tramp of the sepoys’ feet were 
very stirring! Our Commanding Officer was on a horse ; he instructed 
the men and called out ‘Chal! chalo !’ (Get along, get along). 

‘‘ The sepoys began to think, ‘ Here ts trouble on our heads; Kassim 
Subadar is tuking us, poor Mussulmen, aduuiy with hin! The Jemadar 
Mallikappen also told the men to go Bore rapidly, and they would’ be 
. rewardod if they caught them ; he said, ‘ Cannot we, a hundred men, setze 
seven 2? There ' paring yg to i afratd of. My sword tells me we shall be 
victorious tu-day ! 

“ Going along altogether, about 2,000 persons may have joined. 

‘‘ They reached Achali Paunikar’s house and surrounded it; nobody 


knew how many persons were iuside. 
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‘¢ As a man in the jungle approaches a tiger’s lair cautiously, so did 
these men go up to tho house. They were as wary as if they were 
walking into a lion’s mouth ! 

“ Pallakar Naiman (wearer of a ball of hair, 7.e.,a Nayar) called out 
© Are you afraul of seven half-starved iretches 2, We know all about them ; 
they are not demons from another world. Here you have arms ! This is not 
a fort you have to take : these men must die tf not taken by us alive!’ 

“ All went close to the house. They wanted to take the Mappillas alive, 
but on getting close their intention vanished as an image from a glass! 


‘ Pallakar Raman called out,‘ Why do not you seven come outside ? 
Your time ts up '’ The men inside replied,‘ Watt a bit; as soon as we 
Finish a prayer or two we will come. Get ready for us!’ We have done this 
by Syed Alwi’s order, an/ with his blessing, to remove the slur from our 
religion. Then saying ‘ Praise to God the highest, gc, &c./? the seven 
kissed each others hands and came out. It was a rainy day and the 
guns fired at them missed their marks; the Mappillas got into the 
midst of the sepoys; all bolted as a snake makes for its holo when men 
assemble and attack it. Of all the persons who had been standing 
outside not one remained. The number of men killed by tiger 
Hussein’s blows and the number who fell by Bookari’s strokes—heads 
down, fect np, broken necked (an immense number)—we know not, and 
the number of heads «and arms separated by Ali Hussein’s blows we 
cannot tell, neithor can we estimate the number who, on hearing Mussa 
Kutti’s voice, fell down, or the number destroved by the lion-chiid 
-~Mohidin. The Mappuillas called out to the sepoys, ‘ You have come to 
fight us ; why do uct you stay ” and to the company officers ‘ Kim her / 
K6tt-mashal ! Koni laft ysholder ! Kiimpani ! Shit ! phayr !’ (ste—Come 
here ! Court-martial ’ Company left shoulders ! Company ! Shoot! Fire !). 

‘Then all stopped and loaded again, firing from different places. 
Kassim Subadar seized Bookari, who was pursaing the fugitives. 
Bookari released himself and stabbed Kassim, cutting him in half. An 
officer came in front ; he was cut into two also: after that Mussa Kutt 
killed eight persons and wounded nineteen. The sepoys formed up, all 
the cutcherry people with them, but the Mappillas broke them again. 
Then the Mappillas congratulated each other and said ‘ Weare now 
contented ; the disyrace to our religion is far removed. ‘The Mappillas 
called out to the regiment, ‘ Du not run away ; we are all badly wounded 
and cannot fight any more ; you may now come and take our lives.’ Then 
the Pultun people fired again and killed thom. 

‘The soven died as martyrs, and houris of paradise comforted them 
and their bodies remained where they fell in a place pleasant for them. 

‘The names of the seven were notorious over the world, and I also 
write these praises on their behalf. All Mussulmen should remember 
these martyrs and should hold thom in veneration over their nearest 
relatives. I have mado this poem by order of certain Sahiban, viz., 
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Kadir Saib Markar, Kunji Mohidin, inhabitants of Vettatt Pudiangadi, 
and they highly approve of these verses. 

‘“‘ May God give courage to all Mussulmen to remove disgrace from 
their religion, and let all persons pray that in similar cases the martyrs 
may be admitted into paradise a 

Malayalam J is rich in prorerbs, in “ wisc saws and modern instances,” 
and there is nothing the Malaya loves better than to give a turn to 
conversation by an apt saying. The proverbs dopend as much on 
rhythm and alliterative and other affinities as on tcerseness of expres: 
sion, and on sarcasm, wit, and humour as much as on common sense. 
The second, for instance, of those that are to be found printed in 
Appendix X runs thus: “ Akattu kattiyum— purattu pattiyum” : liter- 
ally “knife inside, plaster outside,’’ reminding one of the Old Testa- 
ment verse: “Tho words of his mouth were smoother than butter, 
but war was in his heart : his words were softer than oil, yet were they 
drawn swords.”’-—Ps. Lv. 21. 

The fifty-fifth is also very terso in its expression, and though it is 
wholly Sanskrit it is in common use in Malabar : “ Artham anartham ” : 
literally, ‘‘ riches (are) ruin.” 

Tn the hundred and eighty-fourth the Malayili gives expression to 
his scorn of the sordidness of foreign Brahmans : “ Uttu kétta pattar— 
dttu kétta panni,”” meaning the Pattar runs as fast to a rice distribution 
as the wild pig runs from its pursuers. The Patfar is often the butt 
for a Malayili’s wit and sarcasm, and in one proverb he classes him 
with black bectles and bandicoots (a kind of large rat) as among the 
plagues of Kéralam. The proverbs translated in the appendix are only 
a few out of hundreds, and are taken from the beginning of a small 
pamphlet of them published in Malayalam at Mangalore in 1868 and 
containing nine hundred and ninety such phrases. 

Malayalam is written in more than one alphabet, and that”employed 
in the most ancient written documents extant-——the Jews’ and Syrians’ 
copper-plate grants—is known as tho Vatteluttu. Besides it there is its 
derived alphabet called Ko/e/uttu, chiefly used in keeping the records in 
Rajas’ houses. And lastly, there is the modern Malayalam alphabet 
introduced by Tunjatta Eluttachchan. 

Dr. Burnell styles the Vatte/uttu “ the original Tamil alphabet which 
was once used in all that part of the peninsula south of Tanjore, 
and also in South Malabar and Travancore.” In a modern form it is 
still known, but if used at all its use is vory limited. Its origin has 
not hitherto been traced. Dr. Burnell said of it: “The only possible 
conclusion, therefore, is that the 8S. Agoka and Vatte/uttu alphabets 
are Sides reine La sean of some for eign ak the first to a 
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? Most of the facts related are of course without foundation, but the sepoy troops were 
go often broken by. the fanatics that the authorities decided at last not to employ them 
again in gach oxpeditions. 
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Sanskritio, the last to a Dravidian language.” And he thought that 
both had “ a common Semitic origin.” The Vatteluttu alphabet “ re- 
mained in use” in Malabar, Dr. Burnell wrote, “up to the end of the 
seventeenth contury among the Hindus, and since then in the form of 
the Hoélelutiu (= sceptre writing), it is the character in which the 
Hindu sovereigns have their grants drawn up.” 

The modern Malayalam alphabet introduced by Tunjatta Eluttach- 
chan comes from the Grantha—tho Tamil-Sanskrit character—and 
Dr. Burnell says of the application by Tunjatta Eluttachchan of the 
Aryacluitu (as it is sometimes called) to the vernacular Malayalam that 
‘beyond adopting the Vatte/uttu signs for r, / and / (0, ¥, and e ) 
he did nothing whatever to systematize the orthography, which till 
lately was most defective, or to supply signs for Ictters (e.g., u) which 
are wanting in most of the other Dravidian languages.” 

It will be seen from the above account that there is but little of 
interest or of importance in Malayalam literature, and tho scholars who 
have of latc years studied the language have been attracted to it rather 
by the philological interest attached to it than by anything else. 
Mr. F. W. Ellis in his essay, from which numerous quotations have 
been taken, long ago saw the importance of comparative philology, and 
the following further quotation from his essay on Malayalam is very 
interesting from a historical point of view :—“ He who shall conquer 
the difficultics which the absurd speculations of the idle or the ignorant 
have thrown in bis way, and establish etymology on the firm basis of 
_ truth and reason, will suggest to the philosophcr new and important 

speculations on mankind, and open to the historian views of the origin 
and connection of nations which he can derive from no other souree.”’ 
Commenting on this and the essay generally J)r. Burnell observes: 
“Tt was not till 1816 that Bopp published his ‘ Conjugation system,’ 
which was the beginning of Comparative Philology in Eurupe,” so 
that Mr. F. W. Ellis had, probably by some years, anticipated in his 
Malayalam rescarches the importance to which this scionce would rise, 
and Dr. Burnell justly adds: “ His unfortunate end—he was poisoned 
by accident—prevented his doing much, for he was only forty when he 
died, but he cannot be robbed of his due fame by the success of others 
more lucky than he was.’’ Among those who have followed in the path 
traced out for them by Mr. Ellis, not the least successful is the author of 
the standard Dictionary of Malayalam and English—Dr. H. Gundert. 
The lavish industry, research, and ability displayed in this work, which 
was published in 1872, are beyond all praise, and have opened up to tho 
enquirer, as Mr. Ellis foresaw, new and truthful expianations of what 
was in former days all mystery and doubt. There is hardly a pago in 
this present work which in one way or other does not derive authority 
or enlightenment from Dr. Gundert’s labours and scholarship. 

Besides Malayalam there is one other territorial language in Mala- 
bar—HMahlto wit—the language of the Minicoy Islanders. Owing to the 
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remoteness of the island, its small sizo, and the scanty means of com- 
munication with it, very little progress has been made in the knowledge 
of its language ; but in Appendix XI will be found a vocabulary taken 
down at odd times from the lips of Ali Malikhan, the late headman 
of the island. The vocabulary was taken down in Malayalam, and it 
has been transliterated in the method used in this volume. But it has 
not been carefully revised or even arranged, and any conclusions to be 
drawn from it should therefore be accepted with caution. ‘Thero is no 
doubt, however, that their system of notation is the duodecimal modi- 
fied by the introduction of various foreign terms. There also seem to 
be, as in Malayalam, no personal suffixos to the verbal tenses. It is 
singular that living in an island, they have no word for such a thing 
except “country.” They have names for each day of the week, chiefly 
Sanskrit derivatives, but no word apparently for “ week ”’ itself. They 
use Dravidian words for quarter and three-quarters, whilo for “ half ” 
there seems to be an indigenous term. 

It only remains to speak of the state of education among the people, 
and the chief facts ure contained in the subjoined statement taken from 
- the census (1901) figures :— 
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| Literate. | Illiterate. Total. 
Taluka, 900 |e epee fee ep | 
| Males. | Femalos. Males. [rarasiee: Males. | Females. 
Calicut e | 27,869 5,578 | 99,607 | 122,558 | 127,476 | 198,136 
Chirakkal 28,347 4,403 | 126,226! 161,071] 154,573 | 163,534 
Cochin 4,275 1,736 9,277 | 10,571 13,552 | 12,807 
Ernad ... | 19,187 3,558 | 158,319 | 176,078 | 177,506, 179,636 
Kottayam | 28,605 4, O44 78,900 | 102,367 | 102,505 | 107,011 
Karnmbranad. | 338,852 5,267 | 128,615 | 159,576 162,467 164,843 
| Palghat ae : 38,502 8,743 | 155,625 | 107,138 | 189,217 | 200,881 
Ponnani | 37,820 8,197 | 199,810; 233,049 | 937,130 | 241,246 
Vailuvanad | 25,413 5,198 | 147,475 178,026 | 172,888; 178,224 
Wynad v7 4,329 320 37, 303 33,197 197 41,632 | 33,517 
Total | 287,789 42,704 | 1,141, ve ' 1,368,631 oa | 1,378,946 ! 1,411,335 
| 
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To cope with iv anes mass of 1gnornnce @ oui deal of attention 
was bestowed on schools and education, aud the progress obtained will 
be seen from the following figures :— — 
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| Elementary | 








| Noe University | High school| Middle Normal 

| tae pupils. pupils. {school peer ee epupils, | school pupils. 

| 

1857-58 Sk 205 | 508 508 NG 
1862-63 | sie 381 | 577 32 
1867-68 | 10 753 2, O12 1,013 26 
1872-73 | 32 562 3,696 11 671 22 
1877-78 55 290 1,180 27,527 90 
1882-83 | 149 431 | 1,431 ' 37,196 120 
1890-91 191 2,452 3,554 | 48,265 154 
1898-94 126 2,383 3.871 | 53,937 210 
1896-97 166 2,755 4,772 | 68,436 108 
1899-1900 156 2,923 5,694 | 59,027 109 

| 
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Of the pupils in 1899-1900, 3,169 were girls. Many Malayali 
youths proceed to Madras and elsewhero to complete their education, 
and if the numbers of these were addod, there would be a considerable 
increase in the numbers shown in the column headed “ University 
pupils.” 

The above includes only such pupils as attend schools brought under 
inspection and control by the Educational Dopartmont. There are, 
as a comparison of the two statements will show, numerous other 
scholars educated after a fashion in indigenous schools. Of the system 
of teaching adopted by the oducational authorities it is unnecessary to 
say anything here, but of the Hiudu system which it is gradually 
supplanting—the indigenous methods—the following notes may be 
of interest. The first step in such schools is to teach the boys, and 
girls too—for the indigenous schools are freely attended by girls— 
the alphabet: some sand is spread on the floor and tho letters are learnt 
by tracing them in the sand with the forefinger. The teacher next writes 
on a cadjan leaf some sléyams (verses) relating to Ganapati and other 
gods. ‘l'heso are spelt out by the boys and girls and learnt by heart and 
sung. ‘The next stage is the reading (singing) of the Amaram, a collec- 
tion of slégams (verses) telling the names of all things in heaven and 
on earth and under the earth—gods, and men and living animals, trees 
and stocks and stones. After this comes grammar, taught on cadjan 
\eaves, and also by means of slogams (verses) which are sung. JT inally, 
the pupils who have advanced thus far aro set to read (sing) the Lamd- 
yanam, Bhidgavatam, &c., written in the “ maccaronic verse ” described 
above by Mr. F. W. Ellis. The Vyagaranam and other sastrams follow 
on this. A pupil who has advanced thus far is considered very far 
advanced in learning, but those who get so far as to be able to read and 
understand the Ramdayanam and the other epics are usually considered 
quite learned enough, and the generality of people do not get further 
than spelling out the Amaram. It will be seen that reciting or singing 
plays a very important part in this system. For indigenous Brahmans 
there are three Sanskrit colleges, two of which—Tirunaviyi in Ponnani 
Taluk and Puldaiyi in Kurumbraniad Taluk—are in Malabar, and the 
third is at Trichchiir (Tirusivappérir) in the Cochin Native State. Hach 
college is presided over by a Vadhyan or teacher. The generality of 
_ the Brahmans educated in these places aro taught to repeat their parti- 
cular Véda without understanding it. Itis only a very small number 
who can both read and interpret the Védas, and the proportion in which 
these are studied by the Nambitiri familics is as follows: — 


Rik Védists ‘a Se se ge .. 532 families. 
Yajur do. oe es ss is .. 407 do. 
Sama do. es = 7 ~©do. 


Excluded from fonlling the Vedas or uncertain. 71 do. 


RAH 


Total .. 1,017 do. 
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But it must not be supposed that the teaching which the Nambitiri 
Brahmans receive is wholly religious. The study of the different 
sciences seems to have descended in particular familios, and astronomy 
in particular has had great attention paid to it, and the knowledge of 
it is fairly exact. These Brahmans had a monopoly of learning for 
many centuries, and doubtless this was one of the ways in which they 
managed to secure such commanding influence in the country. 

Muhammadan children aro likewise tanght to repeat, without under- 
standing, the Koran, and in addition to this olementary Malayalam 
writing is taught. But at Ponnini there exists a Muhammadan col- 
lege, founded, it is said, some six hundred years ago by an Arab named 
Zeyn-ud-din. He took or received the title of Mukhaddam, an Arabic 
word meaning the first or foremost in an assembly, &c. He married a 
Mappilla (indigenous Muhammadan) woman, and his descendants in the 
female line have retained the title. Tbe present Mukhaddam at Ponnani 
is the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth in the line of succession. The 
students at the college are supported by the Pounini townspeople, the 
custom being to quarter two students in cach house. The students study 
in the public or Jammiat or (as it is sometimes called) Friday Mosque, 
and in their undergraduate stage they are called Mullas. Thero is 
apparently very little system in their course of study up to the taking 
of the degree of Mutaliydr, 7.c., elder or priest. The word is sometimes 
pronounced Musaliydr, and very often by ignorent people as Moyaliyar. 
There is no examination, but the most diligent and most able of the 
Mullas are sought out by the Mukhaddam and are invited by him to 
join in the public reading with him at the “big lamp” in the Jammat 
Mosque. This invitation is considered as a sign of their fitness for 
the degree, which they assume without further preliminaries. Genuine 
Arabs, of whom many families of pure blood are scttled on the coast, 
despisc the learning thus imparted and are themselves highly educated 
in the Arab sense. ‘heir knowledge of their own books of science 
and of history is very often profound, and to a sympathetic listener 
who knows Malayalam they love to discourse on such subjects. ‘They 
have a great regard for the truth, and in their finer feelings they 
approach nearer to the standard of English gentlemen than any other 
class of persons in Malabar. 


i en cee oe ee ee = ne ee 


Section D,.—-CastE aNp OccUPATIONS. 


In Chapter XI of the Madras Census (1871) Report, in treating 
of caste, Surgeon-Geueral Cornish wrote as follows: “The subject of 
caste divisions among the Hindus is one that would take a lifetime of 
labour to elucidate. It is a subject on which no two divisions or sub- 
divisions of the people themselves are agreed, and upon which European 
authorities who have paid any attention to it differ hopelessly. ‘Ihe 
operation of the caste system is to isolate completely the members of 
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each caste or sub-caste; and whatever a native may know of his own 
peculiar branch, he is, as a rule, grossly ignorant of the habits and 
customs, or the origin, of those outside the pale of his own section of 
the community.” 

To reduce the subject to something like order and method, the 
Madras Town Census Committee proposed, in 1869, a system of classi- 
fication, which was adopted in the census 1871, and this system is thus 
described by Surgeon-General Cornish: “The committee started with 
the assumption that the present Iindu castes must all have branched 
out from a few parent stems; that from the first there must havo been 
a primitive division of labour, and hence of caste, corrosponding to 
the great divisions of labour now existing, 1.¢., Professional, Personal 
Service, Commercial, Agricultural, Industrial and Non-productive.”’ Thoy 
are probably correct in stating that in “ early times the present almost 
innumerable sub-divisions of castes did not exist, and that a large 
number are mere repetitions of castes in another tribe and language. 
Long separation and infrequent communication have led to insulation 
so complete that former union is forgotten and intermarriage is prohi- 
bited. Another very large aggregate of the population has sprung 
from a few root castes, simply because of local variations in the mode 
of labour. Length of time has fossilized minute changes, and new 
castes have grown up. These also, from an ethnic and social point 
of view, remain one and the same caste.’ The committee accepted, 
without question, the divisions of the Hindu community into (1) Brah- 
mans, (2) Kshatriyas, (3) Vaisvas, (4) Sudras, and (0) Out-castes. 

After inane at some length, the Hindu sacred writings Dr. 
Cornish observed : * It is plain that in a critical inquiry regarding the 
origin of caste we can pee no reliance upon the statements madc in 
the Hindu sacred writings.” The tendency of these writings was too 
obviously the exaltation of the Brahman at the expense of the other 
castes. He concluded, moreover, that “the whole caste system, as it 
has come down to us, bears unmistakeable evidence of Brahmanical 
origin;”’ and finally arrived at a ‘natural explanation’’ of the 
origin of caste which he thus described: “The later Aryan colonists | 
evidently saw that if they were to preserve their individuality and 
supremacy, they must draw a hard-and-fast line between themselves, 
the earlier and partly degenerated Aryans, and the brown and black 
races of the country, and hence probably we get a natural explanation 
of the origin of caste.” 

As bearing upon this important subject of the origin of the caste 
system the evidence of the carly Syrian Christians’ deed, translated 
by Dr. Gundert in Madras Journal of Literature and Scieuce, Vol. X IIT, 
Part I, deserves, it would seem, a prominent place, but a few prosninary 
remarks are necessary before setting forth this evidence. | 

lf it were necessary to sum up in one word the law of the country 
as it. stood before the Muhammadan invasion (1766 A.D.) and British : 
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occupation (1792 A.1).), that word would undoubtedly be the word 
“ Custom.” In Malayalam it would be ‘ Marydda,” “ Marggam,” 
“« Achiram,” all signifying established rule and custom, and all of them 
Sanskrit words. There can hardly be a doubt that the high degree 
of civilization to which the country had advanced at a comparatively 
carly period was duc to Aryan immigrants from ‘the north, and these 
immigrants brought with thom Aryan ideas of method and order in 
civil government which became the law of the land. 

Among other things which they imported was “jdli (caste). 
There is no indigenous word cither in Malayalam or in any other of 
the Dravidian languages to signify caste. Jdte itsclf, like all other 
Malayalam words beginning with ‘‘j,” is a forcign word and expresses 
a foreign and not a Dravidian idea. The root of the word is the Sanskrit 
‘yan,’ and it simply means “ birth.’’ As applied in the law of the 
land, it was the “ custom ”’ connected with “ birth.” 

But of course Malayalis have an indigenous word for “ birth,” and, 
in common with Tamil, Canarcse and Tulu, they use a verb signifying 
to bring forth, and from it the Tamils and Malayalis form a verbal 
noun pérw (birth). And this word péru occurs in the well-known 
compound word nr-atti-péru, signifying the ‘‘ water-contact birthright” 
in land, equivalent to the later Sanskrit janmam (birthright) used for the 
same purpose. The indigenous word fer “ birth” seems thus to have 
acquired at a very early period a peculiar signification of its own for it 
occurs in this sense in the Cochin Jews’ decd——of date about the begin- 
ning of the cighth century A.D.—and it was thus perhaps not available 
for the purpose of defining “ caste.” 

The word Jatt (caste) was not, however, the only Sanskrit word 
used in the development of the caste system, and the words Hard/ur and 
Karanmet (modern Kdrdyina)—the former used twice and the latter 
once in the second (of date ahout the first quarter of the ninth century 
A.D.) of the Syrians’ dceds—deserve attention. These are not puro 
Sanskrit words, but they come from a Sanskrit root with a Dravidian 
termination, and they originally implied a trust and correlative duty. 
Certain classes of citizens were, according to that deed, entrusted with 
certain functions, which functions it was their duty, as an organized 
community in the body politic, to fulfil. 

A certain class called the planters—that is to say, the caste now 
known as the J'?yar (Dwipar =: islanders) or Iduvar (Simhalar, Sihalar, 
Thalar = Cingalese)—were entrusted with the duty of planting wp the 
waste lands. They are specifically referred to elsewhere in the same 
deed as the Is/unders with a headman of their guild. Two of their 
specific privileges are also mentioned in the decd, namely, the “ Foct- 
rope right (for mounting troes)’” and the “ Ladder right (for a similar 
purpose).’’ Curiously enough, although the word Karanmet (modern 
Kardyma) has come in the courso of ages ordinarily to signify some- 
. thing very different, yet the ancient meaning is still occasionally to 
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be met with by the diligent observer. He will find it, however, not in 
the mouths of the learned or the well-to-do, but in the mouths of the 
~ poor cultivators in out-of-the-way parts of the country, whero archaic 
forms of words and archaic ideas still survive. The Jluvar or plantcrs 
in these parts still look upon it as their duty in the body politic to form 
gardens and to plant up the wastes with trees. 

So it was with the “ setters,” whose duty it was to “set’’ the rico 
plants. This class or caste is also specifically named in the deed as the 
Vellalar (that is, irrigators), a caste which subsists to the present day, 
but which, for reasons to be presently alluded to, has not kept itself as 
distinct as the planters in the body politic. 

Again it was declared to be the duty of the Jewish and Syrian 
guilds assembled in their respective corporate head-quarters at Anju- 
vannam and Manigrimam to protect the church peoples’ (Palliyar) 
town. This duty of “ protection ” was a most important function in 
the body politic. The Jews and Syrians wero by other decds incor- 
porated in-the Malayaili nation, and in the second of the Syrians’ deeds 
it is clear that the position assigned to them was that of cquality 
with the “ Six Hundred ” of the add (that is, ofthe country). The ‘Six 
Hundred ” are hoth im this decd and im another ancient one referred 
to as the protectors, and in the latter they are also referred to as the 
supervisors (the Karukkar), a word which has come down to modern 
days and which has been much misunderstood. The Ndyars (so styled 
from a Sanskrit word signifying /eader, in the honorific plural /ord, 
and in ordinary sense so/dicr) were the “ protectors”? of the country, 
and, as such, crystallized readily into the existing caste of Nayars, with 
numerous branches. Their other function of supervision (Kéanam) 
still also remained with them almost unimpaired down to the time of 
the British occupation; but of recent ycars, owing to the ignorance of 
the British courts of justice, the term has quite lost its proper signifi- 
cation. The Ndayars were, if we may eredit tradition, also Vellilar 
(that is, irrigators), but of course their most important, most conse- 
guential, and most acceptable function was the protection duty and 
trust, and so there are comparatively few of the original Vedldlar 
(irrigator) caste in the district. 

Then, again, it was the duty of the heads of the Syrian Church 
(Palliyar) to render to the powcrs above them—who were respectively 
the AKén or king, or Perumal or emperor, and the Jewish and Syrian 
protector guilds in their corporate capacitws—a trustworthy account of 
the shares of produce of the land which respectively fell to them. But 
it seems very doubtful if the shares which respectively fell to the powers 
above them were shares of the land produce alone: it would, of course, 
in an agricultural country be the chief source of their revenues, and 
probably as regards the proctector guild the only one. The word Varak- 
kel, used in the deed, means, however, simply “ sharing staff of office,’’ 
‘and ‘the wording of some.of the clauses seems to point to a share in all, 
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gains, however made, being paid to the central authority—the Kon 
(that is, ehepherd or king). As matter of fact this system of sharing 
gains has not survived in Malabar in any other industry but agriculture, 
but the history is peculiar as will be seen further on, and fully accounts 
for this fact. On the other hand of course, the sharing system in 4 
pure Hindu State is well known and exists to the present day, and 
extends to all classes of the community, no matter how humble or how 
despised their callings may be. 

Finally, the Paljiyar themselves were on the precise footing of 
members of the “ protector guild ” established in out-of-the-way parts of 
the country. Their “ sharing staff’? duty would ordinarily have consti- 
tuted of them a distinct caste, but as members of the “ protector guild” 
the protectors’ duty would overshadow their minor duty as “‘ sharing 
staff’ office holders. And this seems to have been what actually hap- 
pened to the Mdyars who were scattered over the face of the country 
not only as supervisors holding the “sharing staff’’ of office, but 
as local militia and “ protectors.” Down to recent times the Nayars 
were primarily the “ protecting’ caste, but as matter of fact also they 
inherited the “ sharing staff’ office functions as Kanakkar. In this way 
there came to be therefore no distinct caste of “sharing staff’ office 
holders, or at least none are traceable now. 

If this reasoning and the facts on which it is founded are correct, 
then it follows that the origin of the caste system is to be seught, not 
so much in any ethnic circumstances of blood connection as Dr. Cornish 
suggests, asin the ordinary every-day system of civil government 
imported into the country by Aryan immigrants, and readily adopted by 
the alien peoples among whom the immigrants came, not as conquerors, 
but as peaceful citizens, able by their extensive influence elsewhere to 
assist the people among whom they settled. 

The idea in fact embodied in the caste system of civil government 
was the idea which permeates Hindu society—the idea of the family 
household. ‘lhe Aryans thought, and to a certain extent wisely thought, 
that they could not do better in organizing their State than to copy 
the example continually before their eyes and to organize it on the 
model of a well-reguiated household. There they saw each member of 
it told off to perform certain clear and distinct functions. The clearer 
and more distinct those functions were, the better were the household 
affairs managed. The cook must attend to the kitchen, the lady’s maid 
to her mistress’ attire ; the sweeper must not interfere with the food, nor 
the water-man with the lady’s muslins. In no country under the sun 
has the efficient organization by households—by families—been better 
understood or more extensively carried out than in India. And 
when questions of civil administration were under consideration it was 
the most natural thing to turn to the family asa model. The soldier 
was told offto his especial calling, the merchant to his accounts and 
trade, the cultivator to his plough. Nothing strikes the fancy more 
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strongly in the old Hindu world stories than the picture presented of 
fighting men killing each other in one field, while the husbandman 
peacefully tilled the one adjoining, and the Brahman sat silently 
contemplating creation under a neighbouring sacred tree. Busy each 
in their own ‘spheres, it mattered very little to them how it fared with 
others having other and distinct functions. 

Society organized on these lines was capable of easy and rapid 
development, and this no doubt accounts for the advanced state of the 
‘people in early times, on which it is unnecessary here to dwell. 

A time came of course, and came quickly too, when development 
ceased, when custom became lord paramount, and when scciety, turned 
in (as it were) upon itself, began to waste its energies in multiplying 
distinctions of caste and in searching out hair-splitting differences. 
This followed of necessity, for the bonds of caste being inherited at 
birth are as rigid as they are strong. Even criminals at last set up as 
civic corporations, as witness the powerful thief or robber caste in 
Southern India. Even now, when custom is no longer sole lord of the 
land, castes continue to multiply, nor will it be otherwise till British 
freedom evokes, as it is sure to do in good time, a national sentiment, 
and forms a nation out of the confusing congeries of tribal guilds at 
present composing it. 


Looked at from this point of view, it is clear that questions of caste 
and questions of /ereditary occupation ought to be considered together. 
The census figures unfortunately give insufficient data for an analysis 
of the extent to which castes have fallen away from their hereditary 
trades and professions, but something may be learnt from the returns. 
It is unfortunate, however, that such an essentially European classifica- 
tion of occupations has been adopted in the census returns, for it is 
only confusing to suppose (as the Madras Town Census Committee sup- 
posed) that castes naturally ranged themselves at first under the heads 
adopted in the census tables of Professional, Personal Service, Commercial, 
Agricultural, Industrial, and Non-productive. Some of these divisions 
are right, but others are not merely wrong, but misleading. What 
ought to have been done was to have adopted the four great divisions 
into which the Hindus themselves say they were originally divided, 
VlZ. o—— 

(1) The sacrificers (God compellers) and men of learning ; 

(2) The protectors and governing classes ; 

(3) The traders and agriculturists ; 

(4) The servile classes; | 
and to have added to this a fifth class of apparently later 
origin— 

(5) The mechanics and handicraftsmen ; 
and all other classes now existing would have fallen under 

_& separate class of — 


(6) Miscellaneous, 
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It would have been interesting to have noted to what extent persons 
belonging to one or other of these great caste divisions had encroached 
upon the hereditary occupations of persons belonging to other divisions. 

Foreigners (such as the British and Parsis) and people of foreign 
religions (such as the Muhammadans) should then have been separately 
treated in order to show to what ‘extent they too had encroached upon 
the hereditary occupations of the Hindus. 

The census returns do not permit of such a comparison being made. 

The following is an attempt to classify the Hindu and Animistic 
castes under the indigenous hereditary occupation or caste guilds :— 


Division I. 
The Saerificers (God-compellers) and Men of Learning. 


Totals. 
Brahman (Malayali and foreign) ve - 47,683 


Drvision II. 


The Protectors and Governing Classes. 


Maravan (Tamils—Watchers) .. ie 136 
Mutratcha (Tamile—Watchers) .. a 6 
Néyars (Militia) .. An 55 ». 321,674 
Rajput (Foreigners) - ia ts 362 


———— 322,178 
Drvision III. 
(a) The Traders. 


Baliya (Telugus) ie w+ = we—Ss«d 466 
Komat? (Tamils) .. ace ie ». 1,096 — 
Shetti (Tamils) .. ae me ». 20,945 
Vantyan and Gandlu iy“ yj. a .. 42,781 
Vanniyan (Tamils) ss - .. 1,259 

——— 67,547 


(6) Zhe Agriculturists. 


Agamudayan (Tamils) .. a x 184 
Golla or Idatyar (Herdsmen) .. ». 2,889 


Gouda (Herdsmen) a ». 1,062 
Kurumbar (Shepherds, J anglemen) .- 2,062 
Kuruba Golla (Herdsmen) $3 16 
Padayichchi (Tamils) .. e% .. 1,008 
Reddi (Telugus) .. os ‘% sia 119 
Shainan or_Idiga .. 

Tiyan or Tien (Planters) } 559,717 


Telugalu or Vadugar pais oon 
men) .. . ; »» 1,811 
Vellilan (Irrigators) 7 ; “ .. 1,625 
Yadavulu (Telugus) oe = se 24 
—- -re 082, 417 
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Division IY. 
The Servile Classes. 





Totals. 
Pali (Ploughmen) os cs .. 40,809 
Parayan (Slaves) . , .. 98,612 
Ambattan (Barber = Serving all castes, 
but not indiscriminately) .. .. 8,347 
Oddar (East Coast tank-diggers) .. 1,682 
Upparavan (East Coast tank-digger) .. 1 
Vannan (Washermen—Serving all castes, 
but not indiscriminately) .. .. 37,556 
——— 182,007 
Division V. 
Mechanics and Handicrafismen. 
Dévanguilu (Telugus) i — - 10 
Katkalar (Weavers) ed wis .» 20,465 
Kamsalar or Kammdlar (Carpenters, 
Braziers, Stone-masons, Goldsmiths, 
Blacksmiths) .. - .. 51,553 
Kummara or Kushavan (Potters) »- 11,770 
Madiga (Workers in leather?) . .. 181,614 
Sale (Weavers) .. Sis si .. 21,589 
Séniyan (Tamils—Weavers) .. “ 486 
287,487 
Division VI. 
Miscellaneous. 
Ambalakéran (Tamils—Chiefs of the 
Kallar ?) ee ee oe 4 27 
Besta or Valayan (Fishermen) .. ~» 16,024 
Lingadhart (Lingavites—No caste) .. 71 
Kailan (Tamils—thief, Robberjcaste) .. 47 
Shembadavan (Fishmongers) .. as 167 
Others 4... 00) owe we 162,175 
Not stated on ss an .. 1,441 
ome = 179,952 
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Grand Total .. 1,669,271 





HINDU AND ANIMIST, 
1.—Priests and Temple Servants, 


(es) Military and Dominant— _ 


Males. Females. 


Bréhman a as aes i “as oe 9,585 7,949 
Mfssad sie ase Sig’. fase ot bats 224 255 
Elayad eee eee eee ote aii eee 86 82 
Ambalav4si ... eee coe bee vee ee 7,855 8,550 
Mérayén one eee ve eee ee ae 8,522 3,786 
 ILh—Agriculturtsés. : 


Sémantan_... si ah oe eae 2,066 2,282 
Néyar eae see oe at »» 188,434 202,957 
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It will of course be urged against this table that such castes as the 
planters—the Tiyar or [lavar—should not find a place in the division 
corresponding to the agriculturists of the original Aryan organization, 
but it must be remembered that the Aryans werc, in dealing with the 
aboriginal population of Malabar, not dealing with their own people 
but with an alien race. ‘They had no sufficient body of “‘ protectors ”’ of 
their own race to fall back upon, so they bad perforce to acknowledge as 
“ protectors” the aboriginal ruling race,—the Méyars—whom they 
designated as “ Sudras,”’ but in reality treated as Hshatriyas. If their 
‘ protectors ” were called Sudras (servile classes), then the castes below 
Sudras would not have any footing in the original Aryan organization. 
This is so, and it is moreover, most strenuously maintained to the 
present day. Nevertheless it is perfectiy clear from the wording of the 
Syrians’ deed that the plantcrs—the islanders-—who arc still the most 
numerous body of Hindus in the district, were originally an organized 
agricultural caste with a distinct function in the body politic. The 
real fact seoms to have been that the Aryans who introduced the 
political system of caste into Malabar were unwilling to raise even the 
aboriginal ms race to the wenty of the pure Kshatriya caste of 
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II,—Agriculturtsts—cont, 


Name of caste Males, Females. 
(0) Herdsmen and Labourers. 
Kélay&n ose is er aay a6 1,962 2,546 
Eruman deg ioe sal sve ae 1,198 1,339 
Muvari... ek 759 ~—«1,122 
Tiyan (also Toddy-drawer) ase we «242,943 279,628 
Tluvan (also Toddy-drawer) sits =: 8,644 = 6,230 
Véttuvan bes or aes ‘iy vi 7,738 7,914 
Cheruman ... ci sis “a5 .. 117,624 128,272 
Paniyan vee cil Cia ae .. 138,888 13,130 
III.~.Commercial. 
Tarakan te ag es Ba we sa 3,187 3,183 
Métién ' we 4474 4,888 
Kaduppattan (Carriers | Teachers) Sa¢ “ 9,189 10,3804 
IV.—Artisan and Village Mentat, 
Snddran (Potter) ... a sg 4,257 4,376 
Chakkan or Vaniyan (Gil-prosser) .. 64 .. 18,600 19,297 
Veluttédan (Washerman) ... oe se 5,115 5,591 
Mannan (Washerman and Devil- dancet) .. ». 15,348 15,631 
Velakkatalavan or Nasiyan (Barber) re oe 4,208 4,499 
Kavatiyan (Barber) ar bas or gs 2,709 2,469 
Chiéliyan (Weaver) ... a oes ‘a3 ios 13,776 13,540 
Kammalan (Artisan) oe es a .. 49,359 51,524 
UOhembétti (Copper Smith) ... a = es 116 208 
K anisan (Astrologer) ss on a or 6,728 7,217 
Paravan (Lime-burner) ss 2,027 2,176 
Mukkuvau or Mukayan (Fishermen ana Bowtinen) 8,174 7,942 
Arayan (Fishermen and Boatmen) ss see 1,470 1,467 


Nulayan ( do ) sa. . eee 49 47 
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Aryans. Very possibly they were Kshatriyas 1 themselves who intro- 
duced the system. And yet the State organization required that there 
should be a protector or Kshatriya caste, so they solved the difficulty 
by inventing a term—Mdyan, plu. Nayar (Sans. leader, soldier)— 
and by applying it to the caste whom they constituted protectors and 
yet treated as “ Sudras”’ (servile caste). In this way the real agricul- 
turists except the Vel/dlar (irrigators) out of whom the caste of Nayars 
seems to have been originally formed, came to be treated as being 
outside the caste system altogether. To the present day the higher 
castes maintain most strenuously that the Tiyar—the islanders, the 
planters of the community—arc outcastes. 

The final organization of castes in Malabar probably took place 
about the eighth century A.D., simultaneously with the rise of the 
Nampbiitirt Brahmans to power and influence. The Aryan Jains who 
had preceded the latter had probably already organized the community 
in the Aryan fashion into corporate guilds, and it only needed the idea 
of caste as a religious institution to be imported into the country by the 
Védic Brahmans to bring about the crystallization (so to speak) of the 
various caste clements. 
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Hinpu AND ANIMIST—cont. 


IV .—Artisan and Village Menial—cont. 


Name of caste. Males. Females. 
Vélan (Medicine man) whe a 1,513 1,602 
Pulluvan (Medicine man and Siake ehitmnen shi 857 962 
Panan or Malayan (Umbrella-maker and devil- 
dancer) ats the 6,701 6,723 
Télkollan or Vatikur - (Leather worker). seas 1,090 1,176 
V.— Beggars. 

Y 6gi Gurukkal (also mah si 43 si 692 745 
Paradési Ses :, ate | Se ee 75 106 
VI.—Hill Tribes. 

Malayan ae os a ae sles as 3,363 3,142 
Kuruman eee eee ore ee oes wee 5,416 4,676 
Kuric’chan _... sas os bes se as 4,940 4,702 
Mavilan She ae ie ee sea vee 1,143 1,005 
Karimpaélan... 7 ‘te ao ti sai 1,857 1,729 
Kattu Naikan sss ae wee ice das 1,674 812 
Puliyan a ise ove ia sls sid 114 69 
Kédan ... saa eos es ike ss ah 314 334 
Arunaédan ‘ site a sie aes sigs 56 59 
Nayadi rs ee er 273 26% 

VII.— Foreign Castes a a 75,120 72,602 





Total, Hinduand Animist ... 934,508 970,606 











1 Conf, the Dutch Chaplain (but & Tamil by birth) P. de Melho’s account of the 
tradition current in his time. He said that the Chéra, Ohola and Pandya rulers 
were all Kehatriyas and belonged respectively to the races of the fire, of the sun, and of 
the moon. Ind. Ant, X, 85, : 
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In the census 1901 returns the population has 
to actual occupations as follows :— 












































Occupation. shee 
workers, 
I.— Government. 
1. Administration _... eee -— 7,718 
2. Defence _... ae 1,290 
8. Service of N ative and Foreign States. 47 
Total 9,050 
II.— Pasture and Agriculture. | 
4. Provision and care of animals ... oe 8,987 
5. Agriculture : 824,316 
Total ... 833,303 
1IT,.— Personal Services. 
6. Personal, household and_ sanitary 
services ... 2; ai 47 625 
IV.—Preparation and Supply of Material 
Substances. 
7. Food, drink, and stimulants 135,351 
8. Light, firing and forage 10,449 
9. Buildings . ; ee 12,033 
10. Vehicles and vessels 137 
11. Supplementary requirements 1,506 
12. 'Textile fabrics and dress 57,474 
13. Metals and precious stones 17,211 
14. Glass, earthen and stoneware ... 6,539 
15. Wood, cane, leaves, etc. ... 00,219 
16. Drugs, gums, dycs, ete. ... 1,607 
17. Leather, ete. ie 1,627 
Total 304,153 
V.-~-Commerce, Transport and Storage. 
. Commerce ie : 6,916 
ie Transport and Storage due am | 40,846 
Total 47,762 
V1.—Professions. ae 
20. Learned and artistic aaa 29,824 
21. Sport sf - 151 
Total 29,975 
VII.—Unskilled labour, not agricuitural. —' 
22. Earthwork and general labour 138,832 
23. Indefinite and disreputable ocoupations. 2,102 
Total ... 15,434 
VIIT.— Means of aubsistence independent 
of occupation, 
24. Independent ou isi 13,612 
Grand Total 1,800,814 
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15,974 | 23,685 
1,212 2,502 
158 205 

17,342 26,892 
3,524 12,511 

910,830 | 1,735,146 

914,354 | 1,747,657 

29,400 77,025 

202,786 338,137 

12,130 22,579 

18,679 30,712 
24 401 
2,408 3,914 

44,569 | 112,043 

31,560 | 48,771 
5805 12,344 
61,845 112,064 
2,200 3,807 
2,971 4,598 

385,217 689,370 
14,443 21,359 
59,227 100,073 
73,670 121,432 
49,147 78,971 
274 425 

49,421 79,396 

11,301 24,633 
2,631 ‘4,733 

13,932 29,866 
6,181 19,648 

1,489, 467 


2,790,281 
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Of the different castes in Malabar much information has becn col- 
lected and a great deal might be written, but it will probably suffice 
to notice here the chief peculiarities of the more noteworthy among 
the Malayali castes. 

And first it may be noticod that the Malayalis distinguish two kinds 
of polluttons, viz., by people whose very approach within certain defined 
distances causes atmospheric pollution to those of the higher castes, and 
by people who ouly pollute by actual contact. 

Among the first class may be mentioned the following, and the 


prescribed distances at which they must stand, viz. :— 
FEET. 


The Nayadi (dog-eaters) .. 7 bs - 72 

The Pulayan (agrestic slave) se oH ve 64 

The Kanisun (astrologer) .. or aa sie 36 

The Mukkuvan (fisherman) .. ve = ve 24 
&e. &e. &e. 


But women, even of equal caste-rank, pollute if at certain times 
they come within certain distances, and this custom seems to prevail 
even among the lowest castes. A newly confined woman has to stand 
at a distance of eighteen fect and a menstruating woman at twelve 
fect; hence the necessity in all respectablo houses for special buildings 
set apart for special use by the women. 

Among the second class are ranked Muhammadans, Christians and 
foreign Hindus, who defile only by touch. And it is a sufficiently re- 
markable fact that a corpse even may be defiled by touching it. This 
feeling on the part of the Hindus leads to various inconveniences, for it 
is only in the very last resort that a European or a low-caste medical 
man is permitted to touch a sick person. 

Pollution, however acquired, by the near approach of a low-caste 
man or by touch, can only be washed out by complete immersion in 
water. Even to use bot water seems to be against the canon. And 
great are the perplexities of the strictly conservative, and noteworthy 
are some of the devices by which the better castes try to turn the flank 
(so to speak) of this law, now that greater freedom in moving about 
the country is necessitated by modern requirements. The water must 
be in a natural tank or stream : even Ganges water if confined in a tub 
would perhaps fail to wash away pollution. The strictly orthodox 
are sometimes driven to emptying big kettles of boiling water into the 
stream above the place of bathing in order that the health of the bather 
may not suffer when on a journey in a cold climate. The orthodox 
fashion is to hold the nose with finger and thumb and dip completely 
under the surface when nothing more loathsome has to be washed 
off than the polluting touch of a Kuropean’s friendly shake of the 
hand. This bath is necessary before food can be partaken, or a sacred 
place entered, or several other acts performed. 

The highest castes are naturally the greatest sticklers for this observ- 
ance, and although British freedom has made inroads on the Hindu 
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custom in this respect, chiefly through the influence of education and 
extended knowledge, it is too soon yet to look forward to the final 
extinction of this anomalous custom. 


Of the Malayali castes the most oxclusivc, and the most conservative, 
and, in the European sense, nearly the most unenlightened, is that of 
the indigenous Malayali Brahmans called Nambutiris. Tf they did 
not iatroduce caste, as a political institution, into the country, they at 
least scem to have given to it its most recent development, and they 
are its staunchest upholders now. They seem to have embodied in the 
Sanskrit language rules of life regulating their most trivial actions, 
and at every step their conduct 1s hampered aud restrained by what 
appear to liuropean oyes absurd customs. ‘They shun publicity, and it 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain exact knowledgo of what they do, or 
think, or feel. 

In ancient times their influence seems to have been supreme in the 
State councils, as in‘ced their caste name implies, for Dr. Guudert 
derives the word from the Dravidian verb nawhuka (=to confice, desire) 
and the common Sanskrit affix tir7' (office, dignity). ‘There arc several 
other derivations, but all are more or less fauciful, and the above may 
be accepted as the correct one since it not oniy has the authority of so 
distinguished a Dravidian scholar as Dr. Gurdert, but be avs the 
character of confilential aiviser and trusty friend ot Rajas a:.d peopie of 
influence is even now the peculiar charactcr which this caste bears. 

The Nambiiteris are Védic Brahmans. It has been conjectured from 
the use of the phrase Aryya Brahmanur that they arc of pure Aryan 
descent, but the fact requires proof, and is certainly not borne out by 
personal appearances. ‘I'he bulk of them are followers either of the 
Rtk or of the Yajur Véda, while a very few follow the Sama Védu, and 
some are excluded from studying the Védas altogether. 

The existing actual distribution of the several schools is shown in 
the following table which was eee a lags or two ago :— 


Numbar of of whom ere are 
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: Nambitiri | Excluded 
| Taluks. families sct- moon 

| Hed aicach Rik : Yajur Sama from 

! taluk, | Védists. | Védists. | Védists. | Védas or 
: - ale uncertain. 
De a a ee oe ee ee a 

1, Chirakkal 0.) "9 3 | 

| 2. Kottayam sat sO A, : 

| 3} Kurumbrunad ee 70. 51 

| 4. Wynad ve | : ah | 

| 5. Calicut vee | 152; 8 

| G. Frnad Sel 120; 10 85 | 

| 7. Valluvanad ... see 277: 192 40 

| 8. Palghat aes | si aii | 

| 8 Ponnani a 230 | 26 7 | 

| 10. Cochin, oe | 

| Total ... 1,017. | 682 407, 
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It is asserted that the Panniyitr (literally, pig village) Grimam 
is totally excluded from the Véda. In that case twenty-one of the 
familics in Kurumbranad, shown as of the Rik Véda school, and one 
of the Yajur Véda school, should be transferred to the last column of 
the statement; and similarly, in the returns for Ponnani, forty-five 
of the Rik Véedists and one of the Sima Védists should be transferred to 
the last column. 

In the early history of the caste there was a split into two factions, 
the Panniytr Grimam adopting the Vaishnavite faith with the Vaish- 
navite emblem, the pig or boar, and the Chovir Gramam that of Saiva. 
Tt will bo noted in the historical chapter that a more or less sucecsstul 
resistance, probably with Brahman aid, was made by the Malayalis 
against the aggressions of the Western Chalukya dynasty, and as the 
boar was also the Chalukya emblem, it is prohable that the decline 
of the Panniyir Gramam and the ascendancy of the Chovar Grimam 
was brought abont at this time. At any rate, the Chovar Gramam 
had the best of the quarrel. ‘he whole caste has, however, since 
adopted the Védantist doctrines of Sankara Acharya, himself believed 
to have been a Nambitiri. 

Their organization is by Grdmais (villages), just as the Nayars wore 
organized by taras and nd@ds, and Tiyars and other foreigners by chéris. 
. The principal pure Nambiti+ Grimams now extant are-— 

]. Sukapuram or Sivapuram (probably identical with the 
original Choctir or Chovaram = Sivapurai). 

» Peruvanam. 

. Ininyalakuda 

. Panniyar (the other original village). 

. Kanikkad. 

. Trigsivapérar. 

. Perinchellar. 

. Venganad. 

. Alattir, 

10. Edakkad. 


The only two villages mentioned in the Syrians’ deed of A.D. 774 
are Panniyiir and Chovur (Chovaram, 7.c., Sivapuram = Siva’s town); so 
It 1s difficult to resist the conclusion that there wore but two organized 
villages of Brahmans in Malabar at that time, both Védic, but of oppo- 
site religious views. The other Gramams, besidos others now extinct, 
probably either branched off from the two original villages or settled 
in the country subsequently. The mythical story of Parasu Raman 
reclaiming the land of Kéralam trom the sea, for the benefit of sixty -four 
Brahman villages, and in expiation of his sins in slaying twenty-one 
heroic dynasties of Kshatriyas (as the Malayali tradition runs) is not 
n accordance with such scraps of history as have come down, nor = 
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vith facts as they exist, but this matter will be better dealt with in the Ty 


subsequent chapters, 
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Besides these there are several classes of inferior Brahmans styled 
Nambidis, Elayads, and in one instance ELmbrantir?, who have succeeded 
in later times in securing, or being thought fit to assume, the name of 
Nambitiri, and there is yet another class, the Missat, or more properly 
tho Urtlparisha Missat, who are privileged to eat with Nambiitiris, but 
who do not intermarry with them, nor are they entitled to perform 
yagams (sacrifices). ‘he hereditary Veidyan (physician) family is also 
styled Missat, and this family’s only disqualification for the rank of 
Nembitiri lies, it is said, in the fact that they were originally surgeons 
as well as physicians. 

The conclusiou seems to be that the original Brahman families divided 
among themselves the learned professions and the privilege of making 
sacrifices, aud uevor lost au opportunity of protecting their monopolies 
by every art in their power, and in particular by forbidding the study 
of Sauskrit to other castes. There are hereditary magician or sorcorer 
families; a fow are well versed in astronomy ; some are preservers of the 
sacred fire (adittird) ; others are doctors or surgeons ; others again actors. 
It is only the poorest of them who will consent to act as priests, and 
of these the highest functionary in a large temple is condemned to 
threc years of celibacy while holding office ; some are celibates for one 
year of office, and allow their hair to grow. 

It is traditionally alleged that some portion of the Brahmans did 
ut one time arm themselves. ‘lhe numbers who did so are said to have 
been thirty-six thousand, and they are known as Ayudhapdyi or weapon- 
bearers. ‘She heads of this class were styled Nambiyiattiri, and the 
Idappallii Nawliyattiri is still pointed out as the chief of them. 
There was therefore probably some foundation in fact for the tradition, 
but arms toa Brahman, under the old regime, was not a congenial 
employment. 

The Gramams are presided over by six Smdrthds, who aro presidents 
of the assemblies at which caste offences are tried. Such assemblies 
in former times required the sanction of the ruling chieftain, who, ox 
representation made that a caste offence had been committed, issued 
orders to the loeal Smartha to hold an enquiry. ‘There seems to have 
been in former days no appeal from the decision of the Grémam assem- 
bly to any other authority, but within the last few years the decision 
of such an assembly was called in question, and the attempt that was 
subsequently made to overrule its decision greatly exercised the minds 
of the “twice born” in all the Malayaéli countries. 

‘The episodes in the trial of a caste offence among Numbitiris are so 
curious, and throw such light on their ways of thinking and acting, that 
it is worth while to go into the matter in some detail. 

The local chieftain’s sanction for the trial of the offence was, as 
already said, first of all necessary. The NWambitiri family (Bhaptattir:) 
which has the privilege of furnishing the president (Smdrthd), and 
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the number of members (Mimdmsakas) required to form a tribunal, aro 
different in different parts of the country. 


When a woman is suspected by her own kinsmen or by neighbour- 
ing Brahmans of having been guilty of light conduct, sho is, under 
pain of excommunication of all her kinsmen, placed under restraint. 
The maid-servant (Ddsi or Vrshali:), who is indispensable to every 
Nambiitiri family, if not to every individual female thereof, is thon 
interrogated, and if she should criminate hor mistress, the latter is 
forthwith segregated and a watch set upon her. When the family 
can find a suitable house ' for the purpose, the sédhanam (the thing or 
article or sub yect, as the suspected person is called) is removed to it; 
otherwise she is kept in the family house, the other members fiiditip 
temporary accommodation elsewhere. 


The examination of the servant maid is conducted by the Nambi- 
tris of the Gramam, who, in the event of the servant accusing her 
mistress, proceed without delay to the local chieftain who hes the power 
to order a trial. And authority is granted in writing to tho local 
Smdrthd, who in turn calls together the usual number of Mtmadmsakas 
(persous skilled in the law). 

Thev assembie at some convenicnt spot, genorally in a temple, not 
far from the plice where the accused may be. All who are intorested 
in the procecdings are permitted to be present. Order is preserved by 
an otheer deputed by the chief for the purpose, and he stands sword in 
hand near the Swart.d and members of the tribunal. The only other 
“member of the court is a Nambittiri called the Aga:koyma, whose duties 
will be described presently. 

When all is ready the chief’s warrant is first read out and the 
accused’s whercabouts ascertained. 

The Smarthd, accompained by the officer on guard and the Agak- 
koyma Nambittirt, next proceeds to the accused’s house: the officer on 
guard remains outside while the others onter. At the entrance, how- 
ever, they are met by tho maid-servant, who up to this time has never 
lost sight of tne accused and who prevents the men from entering. In 
feigned ignorance of the cause for thus being stopped, the Smarthé 
demands an explanation, and is told that a certain person is in the 
room. ‘The Smdriha demands more information, and is told that the 
person is no other than such and such a lady, tho daughter or sister or 
mother (as the case may be; of such and such a Nambitiri of such and 
such an illam. The Smdrthd professes profound surpriso at the idea 
of the lady being where she is and again demands an explanation, 

Here begins the trial proper. The accused, who is still strictly gdsha, 
is questioned through the medium of the maid, and she is made to admit 
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11+ is culled the “ fifth house,’’ i.¢., the building n next to the usual “four houses,’’ 
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that there is a charge against her. This is the first point to be gained, 
for nothing further can be done in the matter until the accused herself 
has made this admission. 

This point, however, is not very casily gained at times, and the 
Smartha has often to appeal to her own feelings and knowledge of the 
world and asks ber to recollect how unlikely it would be that a Mam- 
bitiri female of her position should be turned out of her parents’ house 
and placed where she then was unless there was some eause for it. 

In the majority of cases this preliminary stage is got over with 
little trouble, and is considered a fair day’s work for tho first day. 

The Smathé and his colleagues then return to the assembly and 
the former relates in minute detail all that has happeued since he left 
the conclave. The dgakkoyimna’s task is to see that the version is faithful. 
Ho is not at liberty to speak, but whenever he thinks the Smrth@ has 
made a mistake as to what happeucd, he removes from his shoulders 
aud Jays on the ground a piece of cloth as a sign for the Swirtha to 
brush up his memory. ‘The Jatter takes the hint and tries to correct 
himself. If he succeeds, the Agakkdéyma’s cloth is replaced on his 
shoulders, but if not the Smirthd is obliged to go back to the accused 
and obtain what information is required. 

When the day’s proceedings are finished, the members of the tri- 
bunal are sumptuously entertained by the accused’s kinsmen, and this 
continues to be done as long as the enquirv lasts. A trial sometimes 
lasts several years, the tribunal meeting occasionally and the accused’s 
kinsmen being obliged to entertain the members aud any other Nambit- 
tiris present on each occasion, while tho kingmen themselves are tempo- 
rarily cut off from intercourse with other Brahmans pending the result 
of the trial, and al! sraddhas (sacrifices to benefit the souls of deccased 
ancestors) are stopped. ‘The reasou for this ix that, nutil the woman is 
found guilty or not, and until itis ascertaimed when the sin was com- 
mitted, they cannot, owing to the probability that they have unwittingly 
associated with her after her disgrace, be admitted into society until 
they have performed the expiatory coremony (Prayaschittan). 

The tribunal continues its sittings as long as may he necessary, that 
is, until either the accused confesses and is convicted, or her innocence 
is established. No verdict of guilty can be given against her except on 
her own confession. No amount of evidence is sufficient. 

In former days, when the servant accuscd her mistress and there was 
other cvidence forthcoming, but the accused did not confess, various 
modes of torture were had recourse to in order to extort a confession, 
such as rolling up the accuscd ina piece of matting and letting tho 
bundle fall from the roof to the courtyard below. This was done by 
women, and the mat supplied the place of the purdah. At other times - 
live rat-snakes and other vermin were turned into the room beside her, 
and even in certain cases cobras, and it is said that if after having 
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been with the cobra a certain length of time and unhurt, the fact was 
accepted as conclusive evidence of her innocence. 

In cases when the accused offers to coufess, she is examined, cross- 
examined, and re-examined very minutely as to time, place, person, cir- 
cumstances, &c., &c., but the name of the adulterer is withheld (though 
it may be known to all) to tho very last. Sometimes a long list of 
persons is given and similarly treated. 

[Innocent persons are somotimes named and have to . purchase 
impunity at great cxponse. In one ease a woman who had indicated 
several persons was so nettled by the continual “who else?” “who 
elso ¥’’ of the zealous scribe who was taking down the details, that 
she at last, to his intense astonishment, pointed to himself as one of 
them, and backed it up by sundry alleged facts. 

The persons accused by the woman are never permitted to disprove 
the charges against them, but the woman herself is closely cross- 
examined and the probabilities are carefully weighed. And every C0- 
defendant, except the one who, according to the woman's statement, was 
the first to lead her astray, has a nght to be admitted to the boiling-oil 
ordeal as administered at the temple of Siichindram in ‘Travancore. If 
his hand is burnt he is guilty ; if it comes out clean ho is judged as 
innocent. The ordeal by weighment in seales is also at times resorted 
to, The order for sabmission to these ordeals is called a pampu and is 
granted by the president (Suthq) of the tribunal. Money goes a loug 
way towards a favourable verdict or towards a favourable issue in the 
ordeals. 7 

The tribunal mects at the accused’s temporary house in the Pawu- 
khan (drawing-room) after the accused bas admitted that she is where 
she is because there is a charge against her. She remains in a room, 
or behind a big umbrella, wnscen by the members of the tribunal and 
other inhabitants of the désam who are present, and the examination 
is conducted by the Smarth@, A profound silence is observed by all 
present except by the Smértha, and he alone puts such questions as 
have heen arranged beforehand by the members of the tribunal. “Lhe 
solemnity of the proceedings is enhanced to the utmost degree by the 
demeanour of those present. If the accused is present in the room, 
she stands behind her maid-servant and whispers her replies into her 
ear to be repeated to the assembly. 

Sometimes the greatest difficulty is experienced in getting her to 
confess, but this is usually brought about by the novelty of the situation, 
the scanty food, the protracted and fatiguing cxamination, and the 
entreaties of her relatives, who are being ruined, ant ly the expostula- 
tions and promises of the Sidrtha, who tells her it is best to confess and 
repent, and promises to get the chief to take care of her and comfort- 
ably house her on the bank of some sacred stream where she may end 
her days in prayer and repentance. ‘I'he solemnity of the proceodings 
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too has its effect. And the family often come forward, offering her a 
large share of the family property if she will only confess and allow the 
trial to end. 

When by these means the woman has once been induced to make a 
confession of lier weakness everything becomes easy. Hitherto strictly 
gosha, she is now asked to come out of her room or lay aside her 
umbrella and to be seated before the Smdartha and the tribunal, She 
sometimes even takes betel and nut in their presence. 

When the trial is finished, a night (night-time seems to be essential 
for this part of the trial) is set apart for pronouncing sentence, or, as it 
is called, for ‘: doclaring the true figure, frame, or aspect ”’ of the matter. 
trial. A faithful and most minutely detailed account of all the cir- 
cumstances and of the trial is given by the Smarthd, who winds up 
with the statement that his “child” or “boy ” (a term! applied by 
Nombdtiris to their cast coast Pattar servants) will name the adulterer 
or adulterers. ‘Thereupon the servant comes forward, steps on to a low 
stool, and proclaims the name or names. 

This duty is invariably performed by a man of the Pattlar caste. 
Tt is essential that the man who docs it should himself be a Brahman, 
and as no Nambitir7 or Hubrantiré (Canarese Brahman) would do it 
for love or money, a needy Patter is found and paid handsomely for 
doing it. Directly he has performed the duty he procecds to the nearest 
picce of water, there to inmerse his whole body and so wash away the 
sin he has contracted. 

Tho next proceeding, which formally deprives the accused woman 
of all her caste privileges, is called the ‘‘ Keckkoftal”’ or hand-clapping 
ceremony. The large palmyra leaf umbrella with which all Nambiitiri 
females conceal themselves from prying eyes in their walks abroad is 
usually styled the ‘“‘ mask umbrella’ and is with them the outward 
sign of chastity. ‘The sentence of excommunication is passed by the 
Smarthd in the woman’s presence, and ther 1pon the accused’s umbrella 
is formally taken from her hands by a Nayar of a certain caste, the 
pollation-remover of the désam. With much clapping of hands from 
the assembly the woman is then instantly driven forth from her tem- 
porary quarters and all her family ties are broken. Her kinsmen 
perform certain rites and formally cut her off from relationship. She 
becomes in future to them even less than if she had died. Indeed, if 
she happens to die in tho course of the enquiry, the proceedings go on 
as if she were still alive, and they are formally brought to a conclusion 
in the usual manner by a verdict of guilty or of acquittal against the 
men implicated. 

The woman thus driven out yoes where she likes. Some are 
recognized by their seducers; some become prostitutes; not a few are 
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taken as wives by the Chettis of Calicut. A few find homes in insti- 
tutions specially endowed to receive them. 

These last-named institutions are ofa peculiar character. Perhaps 
the best known, because it has formed the subject of judicial proceed- 
ings, is that of the Muttedatta Aramanakal in the Chirakkal Taluk with 
extensive jungly land endowments. ‘The members of this institution 
are respectively styled as Mannandr or Machehiydr, according os they 
are men or women. ‘Ihey have baronial powers and kecp up a sort of 
baronial state, for which purpose two hundred Nayars of the Edava- 
kutti Aulam (or clan) were in former days bound to follow the Man- 
nandrs when out on active service. The members of the institution 
are recognized as of the Z%yan (or toddy-drawer) caste, and the sons of 
Machchiyérs beeome in turn Mannandrs (or barons). ‘The women take 
husbands from the Z?yan community. The woman who arc sent to 
this institution are those convicted of illicit intercourse with men of the 
Teyan or of superior castes. Ifthe connection has been with men of 
lower caste than the Tiyan (toddv-drawer), the woman are sent on to 
another institution called Jfulira Mala, still deeper in the jungles of the 
Western Ghats. 

Following on the Keskkoftal (hand-clapping) ceremony comes the 
feast of purification (prityaschittam) given by the accused’s people, at 
which for the first time since the trial commenced the relatives of the 
accused woman are permitted tu eat in company with their casto fellows, 
and with this feast, which is partaken of by every Nambiitiri who 
cares to attend, the troubles of the family come to an end. 

Apart altogether from the scandals which are thus dragged into the 
light, it is a very serious matter to a family to have to incur the expenses 
of such an enquiry, for the cost rarely comes to less than ouc thousand 
rupees and has been known to amount to as much as twelve thousand 
rupees. 

Nothing but the dread of bemg deprived of their caste privileges by 
the general body of their community would induce a family to incur 
the odium and expense of such a trial, and this feeling prompts them 
uphesitatingly to cast out their erring mom bers. 

The caste may be divided into two classes: Numbitivipads and 
Nambiitiris. he former, as their name implies,’ are of superior rank. 
They are expected to be more strict than the latter in thoir religious 
duties, and among them the eldest son alone may marry, his brothers 
being expected to refrain even from coucubinage with na ‘yar females. 
This latter practice is, however, now often set aside. The common 
Nambitiris are not expected to be so strict, and they, as a rule, form 
fugitive connections with Nayar woman, ‘Those Nambiitiris who have 
performed a public sacrifice (yagam) are called Chomatirippdds (i.e., 
persons who have sacrificed with Soma juice). 
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As arule the poople of this caste lead very simple lives; and tke 
simplicity of character of a Nambiitiri is in some places proverbial. 
They riso very early in the morning, 3 4.m., and immediately bathe in 
the cold water of their tanks. They spread their cloths out to dry and 
proceed almost naked to their religious exercises in the temple. After 
this and till eleven o’clock the more religious of them read or recite 
their Védas. At eleven o’clock they dine, and after that devoto 
themselves to various employments including the keeping of a solemn 
silence. In the evening they bathe in oil, and again resort to the temple 
till about 9 p.m., when they sup and retire for the night. 

Their dress, too, is very simple, and consists of an under and of an 
upper cloth; on extraordinary occasions the long upper cloth is twisted 
round the loins and each leg separately. They wear no ornaments 
except finger rings and waist-strings. They are very particular about 
their caste marks made with sandalwood saw-dust and ashes. 

The women are styled antarjjananam or agattammamdr (in-doors 
people), appropriate names, as, after attaining majority, they are rarely 
seen abroad. They must not look on the face of a human being of the 
male sex except their husbands, and, when compelled to travel, they are 
invariably preceded by a crier in the person of a Nayar woman called 
a Vrshali, who warns off male travellers by a long-drawn shout of 
Ahayt. Besides this they are protected by their pig cadjan umbrellas 
as already alluded to above. 

Like the men they are very simply dressed in an ‘undercloth round 
the loins and passed between the legs and an upper cloth wrapped round 
the breasts under the armpits and ‘reaching as far as the thighs. Both 
cloths have coloured gold-embroidered borders. They have metal—gene- 
rally silver—earrings, and they wear brass bracelets in profusion on their 
arms from the wrist to the elbow. Thoy are not allowod to wear gold 
ones. On their forehcads they wear sandal paste marks after bathing. 

The men exact great reverence from the low-caste people whom 
they address, and are most punctilious in this respect. They in every 
thing endeavour to make it appear in their conduct and conversation 
that all the excellences are tho birthright of the Nambitiris, and that 
whatever is low and mean isthe portion of the lower orders of society. 
A Nayar speaking to a Mambitwt must not call his own food “rice,” 
but “stony or gritty rice;’’ his money he must call his ‘‘ copper cash,”’ 
and so on. In approaching a Nambittiri, low-caste people, male and 
female, must uncover to tho waist as a token of respect. But with all 
this sclf-assertion, a Nambiatiri who is true to the best traditions cf his 
race in respect to unworldliness, gcutleness, simplicity and benevolence, 
presents himsclf to the Hindu mind as a model of Hindu piety 
coupled with a charming innocence and a noble simplicity. “ His 
person is holy; his directions are commands; his movements are pro- 
cessions ; his meal is nectar; he is the holiest of human beings; he is 
the representative of God on earth.” (Travancore Census Report, 
‘1874-75, page 191.) 
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As the eldest son only of a family may marry into his own caste, 
the younger brothers cohabit with Nayar females, and many Nambitiri 
woman necessarily never get a chance of marriage. It is on this 
account that the caste rules against adultery are so stringent. But. to 
make tardy retribution—if it deserves such a name—to women who die 
- unmarried, the corpse, it is said, cannot be burnt till a tali string (the 
Hindu equivalent of the wedding ring of Europe) is tied round the 
neck of the corpse while lying on the funeral pile by a competent 
relative. Nambitiris are exceedingly reticent in regard to their funeral 
ceremonies and observances, and the Abbé Dubois’ account of what was 
related to him regarding other observances at this strange funeral pile 
marriage requires confirmation. 

In order to get his daughters married at all, a Nambitiri must be 
rich, for with each of them he has to pay the bridegroom a heavy dowry, 
and many an illam’s resources have been drained in this way. 

The details of the marriage ceremonies are too long for insertion 
here. The horoscopes of the pair must agree, then the dowry is 
settled, formal sanction to marry his daughter is asked by the bride- 
groom from the bride’s futher, the bridegroom proceeds in state to the 
bride’s house, there is much feasting and ceremony, the bridegroom has 
a bamboo staff in his right hand and a string tied to his right arm, the 
bride’s emblems are an arrow and mirror and a sacred thread round her 
neck, the dowry and the daughter are handed over simultaneously to 
the bridegroom by the father, the pair then take seven steps forward and 
seat themselves, then follows a sacrifice, and the final act at the bride’s 
house is the father’s delivery of her to the groom with a solemn injunc- 
tion to ‘treat her well.” Then comes the procession back to the bride- 
groom’s house, where again feasting and ceremonies occur and finally the 
pair are escorted to the nuptial couch, a blanket spread on the floor with 
a white robe over it and hemmed in by ridges of rice and paddy. The 
priest leads in the pair and seats them on the couch, and then with- 
draws and locks the door and continues outside reciting appropriate 
passages, which are repeated and followed by the bridegroom from 
within. The wife then serves to the husband his first meal, and on the 
fifth day the ceremonies end by the husband laying aside his stuff and 
untying the sacred thread on his rightarm. One remarkable proceeding 
in the marriage ceremonies is, it is said, that bride and bridegroom stand 
beside a tub of water in which several small live fishes are placed and by 
means of a cloth capture these fishes. The significanve of this custom 
is uncertain; some allege that it is done in remembrance of the fisher 
origin of the caste, as sarcastically alleged by the Mahratta Brahmans ; 
another interpretation is that the fishes are captured as emblems of the 
fertility wished for by the parties to the union 
In the third month of the first pregnancy a solemn sacrifice is per- 

- formed, emblematic of the offering of tho firstfruits of wedlock to the 
a ‘Supreme Being. In the fifth and ninth months other ceremonies take © 

place: in the one the husband draws with a poroupine quill a neigh | 
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line from the tip of his wife’s nose to the crown of her head, and in 
the other he pours into his wife’s nostrils a few drops of the essence: 
extracted from the barks of the five sacred trees—Ficus Indica, Ficus 
racemosa, Tamarind, Spondias mangifera (Hog-plum) and Coorg tama- 
rind (P) Immediately after confinement both mother and babe are 
bathed in cold water. 

On the eleventh day after birth the father names the child; in the 
sixth month he is fed on swect rice; in the third year tonsure takes 
place ; in the fifth year the boy is intitiated by his father in the alphabet 
on the last day of the Dasara feast; in the seventh year the boy is 
invested with the sacred thread (punnul) and his cars are bored. For 
three years he next leads a holy life and pays visits only to his teacher. 

As already said, the Nambitiris are vory reticent on the subject of 
their funeral ceremonies. The dead body having been laid on the pile, 
rice is scattered over the deceased’s face and mouth by all blood relations, 
and pieces of gold aro placed in the nine openings of the body, appa- 
rently to provide the deceased’s soul with money for its journey by 
whatever exit it leaves the body, thus recalling the somewhat similar 
practice of the Roman world. After fire has been applied to the pile the 
company retires and bathes. ‘They observe pollution for ten days, and 
during that time abstain from supper and the uso of salt in curries, 
On the twelfth day a grand feast is given to all relatives, and on the 
recurrence of the fatal day two men arc feasted in honour of the 
doceased. 

Of the east coast or foreign Brahmans it is unnecessary to say much 
as they differ in no respect from ordinary east coast Brahmans. They 
are called Pattars, a corruption of the Sanskrit Bhatta. They engage in 
trade and ugriculture and in domestic and other service. In former 
times they were used as confidential mossengers and spies. One class 
of them are styled Chohya or Aryya Patfars, and instead of wearing the 
top knot of hair (kudumz) on the back of the head, as other east coast 
Brahmans do, theso wear it on the top of the head like the Nambitirts 
and Nayars. 

The great Pattar settlements in Malabar lie in the Palghat Taluk, 
a taluk which, if it ever was occupied by the Nambitiris, has for 
a very long time past been deserted by thom. The Pattars live in gré-' 
mams or villages, the houses being arranged in rows and streots like 
those of cast coast villages. 

A. class of Brahmans peculiar to Malabar are the Z/ayavar or Ilayathu, 
the progenitor of whom is traditionally said to have been a Nambitiri, 
and to have been turned out of caste for communicating to a Ndyar the 
details of the funeral rites (srdddha) to be performed for the benefit of 
departed ancostcrs. These do not eat nor keep company with ordinary 
Brahmans, nor will they eat or associate with Nayars. They officiate as. 
the family priests (purdhit) of Nayar families. In customs they are 
still Brahmans and their women are strictly géshe. 
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Another very small class of Brahmans is to be found in North 
Malabar. They are called Piddranmar. They drink liquor, sometimes 
exorcise devils, and are worshippers of Bhadrakdli or of Sakti. The 
name is also applied to snake-catchers, and it was probably conferred 
on the caste owing to the snake boing an emblem of tho human 
passion embodied in the dcities they worship. This caste wears the 
sacred thread, but their women are not gdsha. 

Another class of pseudo-Brahmans derivo their name from the 
ceremony of jumping through fire before temples. These are the 
Tiyattunné or Ti,ddi (Ti=fire, dttam = play). ‘They diffor but little 
from the caste last named, except that they follow the Marumakkatdyam 
system of inheritance. 

The Piskdrddi class do not wear the sacred throad. The legend of 
their extraction is that a Sanydsi had educated a Nambitiri pupil to 
fit him as a member of his holy order, But when the time came for 
him to receive the distinctive marks of asccticism, he fled from his 
preceptor and from the prospect of a life of penance and austerities. 
His descendants were called those “‘ who ran away,” and to commemo- 
rate the event their bodies are after death buried with salt, asin the 
case of Sanydsis. ‘They are chiefly temple servants. Whether they 
and the Piddran class above described were more closely connected 
originally it is not easy to say, but pishdran and pidairan appear to be 
identical, and pishdrddi may well be those who deserted (‘‘ran away 
from ”’) the worship of the sexual passion and became ascetics, 

Besides the three classes last named there are several others whose 
distinctive function is temple service. As a class they are known as 
Ambalavasis (t.e., dwellers in ambalams or temples), and they form a 
sort of intermediate class between the Wambittiris and the Ndayars. 

Of these temple sercants the following may be named :— 

One class of the Nambidis wears the sacred thread, another sub- 
division does not, and the class in genoral is said to havo been origi- 
nally Nambitiri. Their progenitor, it is said, was degraded for having 
murdered with a knife one of the Peruwmdje or Emperors of Kéralam. 
They follow the Marumakkatdyam system of inheritance. 


The Gurukkal class wears the sacred thread. The name seems to 
suggest that they were originally teachers, but their proper functions 
as understood now-a-days, are to supply milk, ghee, and flowers to 
temples and to sweep and clean them. They are governed by the 
Marumakkatayam system of inheritance. 

The Muttatu class ought perhaps to have been placed at the head of 
the Ambalavasis or temple servants. Their functions are to sweep the 
steps of the temples, to carry the idols in procession on their heads, 
and to do other temple services. They wear the sacred thread and do 
not follow the Marumakkatdyam system of inheritance. Their women, 
too, are free from concubinage with the supcrior castes. They adopt 
the customs and rites of Brahmans, and it is said that Brahmans may 
gook their food in Muttatu houses, and in turn the food cooked by the 
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Mittatus may, itis said, be eaten by other Ambalavasis. Some of 
them are styled Potuvdls and do not wear the thread. | 

The Pushpakan class, as their name implies (pusipam = a flower), 
are employed in bringing flowers and garlands to the temples, and 
follow the Marumakkatdyam law of inheritance. 

The Chakkiydrs sing and play in tho temples, and sometimes, on 
occasions of festivals, improvise verses of their own and make the 
characteristics of the community “the butt of their sarcasm and 
satire’ (‘Travancore Census 1874-75 Report). ‘Their women are called 
Nangiyar. “ their wives are LModammammar. The Nangtydr sounds 
the cymbal to the time of the Chakhiyar’s play, and is seated by his 
side while he is engaged in dramatic representations. Their law of 
succossion is Marumakhatayam’”’ (Ibid., pages 220, 221), 

‘he Variyars perform the lower temple servicos and funeral cere- 
monies. In Malabar they follow the Marumakkatdyam system of in- 
heritance. 

The Nambiydrs are in some parts of the country a very influential 
body, asin tho ancient Zruvafinad, of which they were the chieftains. 
They follow Marumakhatayam, and their functions in a temple are said 
to be helping the Chdhiiyar in their play acting by beating the big 
drum (milavu). 

The Miérdns or Mdraydns aro the temple sweepers and musicians, 
and play on five different kinds of instruments, chiefly drums, viz., 
(1) Chendu = kettle-drum, (2) Murunkulal = short flute or pipe, 
(3) Zimela = another kind of drum, (4) Zdakia = a double drum, and 
(5) Dkamdnam == another kind of kettle-drum. These do not eat with 
the other Ambalavisis. They follow Marumakkatdyam, One section of 
the class perform purification for Brahmans. 

Of Rajputs, or forcign Kshatriyas, there arc in Malabar (census 
1881) ouly three hundred and sixty-two all told. The families of 
the Kottayam and Parappanid chieftains belong to this class, and the 
former of these chieftains used sometimes to be called the Purandtt (i.e., 
foreign) Raja. ‘The Parappanid family supplies consorts to the Ranis 
of T'ravancore, and also forms similar connections with the families of 
other chieftains in Malabar. Thoy follow the Murumukkatdyam law 
of inheritance. 

Somothing has already becn said under this section of the next 
great division of the Hindu population—the Nayars—who are 891,391 
strong. The Ndyars were, until the British occupied the country, the 
militia of the district. Their name itsclf implies, as already said, that 
they were the ‘‘leadors”’ of the people. Originally they seem to have 
been organized] into “ Six hundreds,” and each “Six hundred” seems 
to have had assigned to it the protection of all the people in a ndd or 
county. The nid was in turn split up into ¢faras, a Dravidian word 
signifying originally a foundation, the foundaticn of a house, hence 
applied collectively to a street, as in Tamil (¢eru), in Telugu (¢erueu), 
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and in Canarese and Tulu (feravu). The tara was the Nayar territorial 
unit of organization for civil purposes, and was governed by represent- 
atives of the caste, who were styled Kdranavar or elders. The “Six 
handred”’ was probably composed exclusively of these Kdaranavar or 
. elders, who were in some parts called Mukhyastans (= chief men) or 
Madhyastans (= mediators), or Pramdnis (= chief men), and there 
seem to have been four families of them to each tara, so that the nid 
must originally have consisted of one hundred and fifty ¢aras. 

This tara organisation of the protector caste played a most important 
part inthe political history of the country, for it was the great bul- 
wark against the tyranny and oppression of the Rajas. Something has 
already been said about it in the section treating of towns, villages, Xe. 
The evidence of the Honorable East India Company’s linguist (inter- 
preter, agent) at Calicut, which appears in the Diary of the Tellicherry 
Factory under date 28th May 1746, and which has already been 
quoted (ante p. 90), deserves to be here reproduced. He wrote as 
follows: ‘‘These Nayars, being heads of the Calicut people, resemble 
the parliament, and do not obey the king’s dictates in all things, but 
chastise his ministers when they do unwarrantable acts.” The “ parlia- 
ment”’ referred to must have been the “kuftam’’ (assembly) of the 
nad. ‘lhe kiuttam answered many purposes when combined action on 
the part of the community was necessary. The Nayars assembled in 
their kiittams whenever hunting, or war, or arbitration, or what not was 
in hand. And this organization does not seem to have been confined 
to Malabar, for the koot organization of the people of South Canara 
gave the British officers much trouble in 1832-33. In so far as Malabar 
_ityelf was concerned the system seems to have remained in an efficient 
state down to the time of the British occupation, and the power of 
the Rajas was strictly limited. Mr. Murdoch Brown, of Anjarakandi, 
who knew the country well, thus wrote to Dr. Francis Buchanan in 
the earliest years of the present century regarding the despotic action 
of the Rajas when constituted, after the Mysorean conquest, the 
revenue agents of the Government of Haidar Ali: “ By this new order 
of things, these latter (the Rajas) were vested with despotic authority 
over the other inhabitants, instead of the very limited prerogatives 
that they had enjoyed by the feudal system, under which they could 
neither exact revenue from the lands of their vassals nor exercise any 
direct authority in their districts.’ And again, “The Raja was no 
longer what he had been, tho head of a feudal aristocracy with limited 
authority, but the all-powerful deputy of a despotic prince whose 
military force was always at his command to curb or chastise any of 
the chieftains who were inclined to dispute or disobey his mandates.” 
(Buch. “ Mysore, Canara and Malabar,” IT, pages 189-90.) From the 
earliest times therefore down to the end of the eighteenth century the 
Nayar tara and ndd organization kept the country from oppression and 
_ tyranny on the part of the rulers, and to this fact more than to any 
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long enjoyed, and which made of Calicut at one time the great emporium 
of trade between the East and the West. 

But besides protection the Ndyars had originally another most 
important function in the body politic. Besides being protectors they 
wore also supervivors 07 overseers, a duty which, as the very ancient deed — 
(No. IV in Appendix XII) testifies, was styled kanwm—a Dravidian 
word derived from the verb /dnuka ( = to see, &e.). The original 
meaning of this word kd@nam has been very greatly misunderstood by 
the British courts and British administrators, and this point will be 
dwelt on hereafter under land tenures. Parasu Raman (so the tradi- 
tion preserved in tho Héralolpatti runs) “ separated the Ndyars into 
Taras and ordered that to them belonged tho duty of supervision ‘lit. kan 
= the eye), the executive power (zt. /ec = the hand, aa the emblem of 
power), and the giving of orders (/i¢, kalypana = order, command) so as to 
prevent the rights from being curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse. ”’ 
Lhe Nayars were originally the overseers or supervisors of the uid, and 
they seem to have been employed in this capacity as tho cullectors of 
the share of produce of the land originally reserved for Government 
purposes. As remuneration for this service, and for their other function 
as protectors, another share of the produce of the soil seems to have 
been reserved specially for them. It would be well worth the study of 
persons acquainted with other dietricts of the Presidency to ascertain 
whether somewhat similar functions to these (protection and super- 
vision) did not originally appertain io the Kdvadkars of Tamil districts 
and the Kapus in the Telugu country, for both of these words scem to 
have come from the same root as the Malayalam hauam. And it is 
significant that the Tamil word now used for proprietorship in the soil 
is Kani-ydtehi, to which word the late Mr. F. W. Elhs in his paper on 
“ Mirasi Rights” assigned a similar derivation. 

‘here are, of course, numerous sub-divisions among the Ndyars. 
The distinctions between the customs of these sub-divisious is often 
whimsical, but the more capricious they seem the more persistently are 
they observed. ‘l'ho chief distinction seems to be in the preparation 
and eating of food. ood cooked in one house will not be partaken of 
by the members of a different sub-division to that to which the house 
belongs, and different classes object to eating while seated in the same 
row with members of other sub-divisions. ‘The following sub-divisions 
may be mentioned :— 

1. Nayar (Leader, soldier, lord). 
2. Ménn or Ménavan (mél = above, and avan = third personal 
pronoun; superior N., generally writers, accuuntants). 
3. Méndkki (mél = above, ‘and nokké from nékkunnu = to look, 
look after; supervisor, superintendont N.). 
. Mippil Nayar (Chief N.). 
. Padu Nayar (Fighting N.). 
. Kuruppu (? Fort N.). 


coe 
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7. Keimal (kei = hand as emblem of power; hence powerful 
or chief N.). 
8. Panikkar (Fencing mastor N.) 
9. Kiriyatta Nayar (House N., stewards). 
10. Mittar (Elder, chief N.). 
11. Ore (for plural third personal pronoun azar, honorific title 
of N.), 
12. Kiddeu (child, young person, N.; considered honorifically 
as child of the king, Raja). 
13. Kartdéeu (Tord). 
14. Eradi (N. of Evédu or Ernad = taluk of that name, ine 
bullock country). 
15. Nedungddi (N. of Nedungandd in taluk of Valluvanad). 
16. Vallods (N. of Palluvandi). 
17. Mannadiyar (N. of Palghat, originally from the Chola 
country ). 
18. Manardlan (? Cultivating N.). 


The Nayars follow the Marumakkatdyam system of inheritance, with 
the sole exception of some of the Manniacliyars in Palghit Taluk. 
These latter seem to have come into the country from the east coast at 
a latter date than the great body of Nayars, and only some of them, 
having mixed with the Nayars, have adopted the distinctive Nayar 
system of inheritance. 

‘Lhe national dress of the Nayars is extremely scanty. The women 
clothe themselves in a single white cloth of fine texture reaching from 


. the waist to the knees, and occasionally, while abroad, they throw over 


~~ the shoulders and bosom another similar eloth. But by custom the 
Nayar women go uncovered from the waist; upper garments indicate 
lower caste, cr somotimes, by a strange reversal of western notions, 
immodesty. Tho men wear a white cloth in like fashion, and another 
cloth is also occasionally thrown over the shoulders. The ornaments of 
the women consist chiedy of a huge cylinder, gold plated, finely worked, 
. and inserted in tho lobe of the car, which is artificially enlarged for the 
purpose of reseiving it. Several kinds of massive gold necklaces rest on 
the bosom, waile bangles for the wrist, rings for the fingers and nose, 
and a waist string of olaborate construction, complete the list of orna- 
ments. ‘lhe men content themgelyes with ordinary ear-rings, finger 
rings, and a waist string. In chilfiood they also wear bangles and ono 
or two neck ornaments. 

Both men and women are extromely neat, and scrupulously par- | 
ticular as to their cleanliness and personal appearance. Tho womenin 
particular onjoy a large measure of liberty, and mix freely in vublic 
assemblies. ‘The men wear their kudumi or tuft of hair on the top of 
the head. The women have long black lucks which they keep ncat and 
clean and tidy by constant bathing and combing. When returning 
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from the bath the hair is coquettishly allowed to hang loose down the 
back to dry. When dry it is oiled and gathered up neatly into a knot 
on the left side of the head in front. 

The most characteristic custom of the Nayars is connected with 
their marriages. Every Nayar girl is married in one sense at a very 
early age. The 7dliis tied round her neck before she attains puberty, 
and it is considered to be disgraceful in her relations not to have this 
ceremony performed before that event takes place. The tying of the 
tali is a great event in each household, and frequently several girls go 
through this ceremony simultaneously. When this can be managed it 
enables the family to make a greater display than they would probably 
be able to afford if there was a separate ceremony for each girl, The 
marriage pavilion is in the case of influential families very often mag- 
nificent in its decorations—bright-coloured rows of columns supporting 
gothic arched or Saracenic roofs resplendent in tinsel and colours, with an 
extremely ingenious and pretty device of domes revolving slowly at inter- 
vals and showering down at appropriate moments sweet-smelling flowers 
on the guests and bridal party. The auspicious day and hour are care- 
fully selected beforehand in consultation with the astrologers: friends, 
relations and neighbours all flock to the ceremony, and at the selected 
auspicious moment the falc is tied round the girl’s neck amid much 
tom-tomming and shrill music accompanied by deafening shouts from 
the assembled people. Then follows the usual distribution of betel 
and areca nut, and the guests afterwards sit down toa banquet. The 
ceremony is prolonged over four days in the case of well-to-do families. 
The strange thing about it all is that the girl is not really married to 
the man who performs the tdali-tying ceremony. In the case of good 
families the man selected for this duty is usually either an Jlayatiu or | 
an east coast Brahman, and in the case of others a man of their own © 
kindred. After the ceremony he receives a suitable present and departs. 
When the girl comes of age he cannot claim her as his wife, nor solicit 
her favours in after life. 

After attainment of the age of puberty the girl chooses her real 
husband of her own free will, though in this she is often guided by the 
opinions of her elders. The man she selects is called the ‘“‘ Gunadoshak- 
karan,” gunam being good and doshdém being bad and kdran being the 
doer. This designation may be exactly reproduced by the phrase from 
the English wedding service in which the matual contract of the parties 
is “for better for worse, for richey,{gx.poorer.” The ceremony of instal- 
ment of her husband is exceeding y simple, All that is necessary is 
that the husband should give, and that the girl should receive, a cloth 
in the presence of relations and friends. If the pair are dissatisfied 
with each other the woman in like simple fashion returns the cloth and 
their connection therenpon ends. Sometimes a woman accepts the 
favours of many lovers, but this is generally now-a-days scouted by all 
respectable people, and the fashion is daily. becoming more and more 
prevalent for the woman to leave her ancestral home for that of the 
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husbandof her choice, although, as matter of law, the husband occupies 
no recognized! legal relation involving rights and responsibilities in 
regard either to his wife or his children. 

~The statement that the younger cadets of Nambitir: families live 
with Nayar women merely reproduces in English the Malayali mode 
-of describing the married life of these people and of the Wdyars. It is 
part of the theory that the women they live with are not wives, that 
they may part at will, that they may form new connections. This part 
of the Malabar law has, in the hands of unenquiring commentators, 
brought much undeserved obloquy on the morality of the people. The 
fact, at any rate of recent years, is that, although the theory of the law 
sanctions freedom in these relations, conjugal fidelity is very general. 
Nowhere is the marriage tie—albeit informal—more rigidly observed 
or respected, nowhere is it more jealously guarded or its neglect more 
savagely avenged. The very looseness of the law makes the individual : 
observance closer; for people have more watchful care over the things 
they are most liable to lose. The absence of ceremonial has encouraged 
the popular impression; but ceremonial, like other conventionalities, 
is an accident, and Wdyar women are as chaste and faithful as their 
neighbours, just as they are as modest as their neighbours although 
_ their national costume does not include some of the details required by 
conventional notions of modesty. 

In former times, however, there was perhaps a better foundation for 
the popular impression. One Sheikh Zin-ud-din, the author of a work 2 
which in a more or less abridged shape hus a large circulation, chiefly 
in manuscript, in Malabar, noticed the Nayar custom of marriage as one 
which they possessed distinguishing them from other races. He wrote 
about the middle and latter half of the sixteenth century. He seems 
to have had exceptionally good opportunities for observing facts. He 
said that each woman had two or four men who cohabited with her, 
and the men, he said, “seldom ” quarrelled, the woman distributing her 
time among her husbands just as a Muhammadan distributes his time 
among his women. Hamilton, too, in his ‘“‘ New account of the Hast 
Indies”? (Edinburgh, 1727) wrote: ‘The husbands, ’’ of whom, he said, 
there might be twelve, but no more at one time, “agree very well, for 
they cohabit with her in their Turns, according to their Priority of 
_ Marriage, ten Days, more or less according as they can fix a Term among 
themselves, and he that cohabits with her maintains her in all things 
necessary for his Time, so that she is plentifuliy provided for by a con- 
stant Circulation.” ‘‘ When the Man that cohabits with her goes into 


1 As this work is being passed through the Press (July 1884) a Committee (President 
Raja SirT. Madava Row, K.c.s.1.. Members—Messrs. Logan, Wigram, P. Karundkara 
_ M6non, and C. Sankaran Nayar) is busy drafting a Bill to legalize marriage among people 
governed by the Marumakkatdyam system of inheritance. 

* Tahafat-ul-Mujahidin or “ Hints for persons seeking the way to-God,” aa it is 
frequently translated, or more literally ‘‘ An offering to warriors who shall fight in 
aetenne of religion against infidels.” Translated by Rowlandson : London, 1888, | 
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her House, he leaves his Arms at the Door, and none dare remove them 
or enter the House on Pain of Death.” ‘‘ When she proves with Child 
she nominates its Father, who takes care of his Education, after she has 
suckled it, and brought it to walk or speak, but the Children are never 
Heirs to their Father’s Estate, but the Father’s Sisters’ Children are. ”’ 

Many fanciful reasons are assigned for this peculiar custom, but 
there can be little doubt that the custom was adopted to provent aliena- 
tion of property, as Sheikh Zin-ud-din, the earliest observer, himself 
specifically sets forth. The custom had also much to commend it in a 
society organized as it then was, when the Nayars were the “ protectors ”’ 
of the State and could seldom, except in old age, settle down to manage © 
their family affairs. | 

In Johnston’s “ Relations of the most famous Kingdom in the — 
World” (1611 Edition) there occurs the following quaintly written 
account of this protector guild: “ It is strange to see how ready the 
Souldiour of this country is at his Weapons: they are aJl gentile men, 
and tearmed Naires. At seven Years of Age they are put to School 
to learn the Use of their Weapons, where, to make them nimble and 
active, their Sinnewes and Joints are stretched by skilful Fellows, and 
annointed with the Oyle Sesamus: By this annointing they become so 
light and nimble that they will winde and turn their Bodies as if they 
had no Bones, casting them forward, backward, high and low, even to 
the Astonishmont of the Beholders. Their continual Delight is in their 
Weapon, perswading themselves that no Nation goeth beyond them in 
Skill and Dexterity.” And Jonathan Duncan, who visited Malabar 
more than once as one of the Commissioners from Bengal in 1792-98, 
and afterwards as Governor of Bombay, after quoting the following 
lines from Mickle’s Camoens, Book VII— 

‘“ Poliar the labouring lower clans are named : 

‘By the proud Nayrs the noble rank is claimed ; 

“ The toils of culture and of art they scorn : 

“The shining faulchion brandish’d in the right— 

“Their left arm wields the target in the fight ”"— 
went on to observe : 

“ These lines, and especially the two last, contain a good description 
of a Nayr, who walks along, holding up his naked sword with the same 
kind of unconcern as travellers in other countries carry in their hands 
a cane or walking staff, I have observed others of them havo it fastened 
to their back, the hilt being stuck in their waist band, and the blade 
rising up and glittering between their shoulders.” —(Asiatic Researches, 
V, pages 10,18.) M. Mahé de la Bourdonnais, who had some experience 
of their fighting qualities in the field, thus described them : “ Les Nairs 
sont de grands hommes basands, légers, et vigoureux: Ils n’ont pas 
d’autre profession que celle des armes, et seraient de fort bons soldats, 
s’ils étiaent disciplinés: mais ils combattent sans ordre, ils prennent la 
fuite dés qu’on les serre de prés avec quelque supériorité ; pourtant, 
s'ils se voient pressés avec viguour et qu’ils se croient en danger, ilg 
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reviennent a la charge, et ne se rendent jamais.” —(M. Esquer, “ Essat 
sur les Castes dans I’ Inde,” page 181, quotation.) Finally the only 
British General of any note—Sir Hector Munro—who had ever to 
face the Néyars in the field thus wrote of their modes of fighting :— 


“One may as well look for a needle in a Bottle of Hay as any of 
them in the daytime, they being lurking behind sand-banks and bushes, 
except when we are marching towards the Fort, and then they appear 
like bees out in the month of June.” ‘ Besides which,” he continued, 
“they point their guns well and fire them well also.” (Tellicherry 
Factory Diary, March, 1761.) They were, in short, brave light troops 
excelling in skirmishing, but their organization into small bodies with 
discordant interests unfitted thom to repel any serious invasion by an 
enemy even moderately well organized. Among other strange Mala- 
yali customs Sheikh Zin-ud-din also noticed the fact that if a chieftain 
was slain, his followers attacked and obstinately persevored in ravaging 
the slayer’s country and killing his people till their vengeanco was satis- 
fied. This custom is doubtless that which was described so long ago 
as in the ninth century A.l). by two Muhammadans whose work was 
translated by Renaudot (Lond., 17338) : “Thore are kings who, upon 
their accession, observe the following ceremony.” A quantity of cooked 
rice was spread before the king, and some three or four hundred persons 
came of their own accord and received each a small quantity of rice from 
the king’s own hands after he himself had eaten some. “ By onting 
of this rice they all engage to burn themsclves on the day the king 
dies, or is slain, and they punctually fulfil their promise.” Men who 
devoted themselves to certain death on great occasions were termed 
“ Amoucos”’ by the Portuguese; and Barbosa, one of the Portuguese 
writers, alluded to the practice as a prevalent custom among the Nayars. 
Purchas (II, 1708) has also the following : “ Tho King of Cochin hath 
a great number of Gentlemen, which he calloth Amocehi, and some are 
called Wairi: these two sorts of men esteem not their lives anything, so 
that it may be for the honor of the king.” The proper Malayalam term 
for such men was Chdver, literally, those who took up, or devoted them- 
selves to death. It wasa custom of the Nayars which was readily 
adopted by the Mappillas, who also at times—as at the great Maha- 
makham, twelfth-year feast, at Tirunavayi—devoted themselves to 
death in the company of Nayars for the honor of the Valluvanid Raja. 
And probably the frantic fanatical rush of the Mappillas on British 
bayonets, which is not even yet a thing of the past, is the latest deve- 
lopment of this ancient custom of the Nayars. 

The martial spirit of the N ayars in these piping times of peace 
has quite died out for want of exercise. The N &yar is more and more 
becoming a family man. Comparatively few of them now-a-days 
even engage in hunting. With a large increase in their numbers, 
and with comparative poverty for the large body of them, the race is 
fast degenerating. | 
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A caste who are hardly to be distinguished from the Nayars, except 
by their inheritance customs, is that of the Kadupattars or Hluttachehans, 
that is, professional village schoolmasters. They follow a modified 
Makkatdyam system of inheritance in which the property descends from 
father to son but not from father to daughter. The girls are married 
before attaining puberty, and the bridegroom who is to be the girl’s real 
husband in after life arranges the dowry and other matters by means 
of mediators (Enangan). The tali is tied round the girl’s neck by the 
bridegrvom’s sister or female relative. At the funcral ceremonies of 
this class the barber caste (Ambattan) perform pricstly offices, giving 
directions and preparing oblation rice. A widow without male issue is 
removed on the twelfth day after her hushand’s death from his house to 
that of her own parents. And this is done even if she have female issue. 
But on the contrary, if she has borne sons to the deceased, she is not 
only entitled to remain at her bushband’s house, but she coutinues to have, 
in virtue of her sons, a joint right over his property. 

When she gocs to her parents’ house widowed, two other women 
bear her company as far as the gate of her destination and then retire. 
Loud lamentations are exchanged when the parents reccive the poor 
widow. On her way home she is clad in a new cloth and veiled. But 
she can remarry. 

The Astrologers, who come next in tun to he noticed, deserve a 
somewhat detailed description. The caste is styled Kaniyan, Nanisan 
and Kaniyar Panikkar, the last designation being the title of their 
office. They are a polluting caste, and have ({o stand at the distance 
already described. And yet their caste functions (astrology, and 
astrology coupled with teaching children to read and write) can be 
classed only among the learned professions. Native tradition is never 
ata loss to account for such a fact as this, and there is a traditional 
myth regarding the origin of the caste which may have some historical 
foundation in fact. The tradition runs that astrology as a profession 
was once exclusively practised by the Nambitiri Brahmans, and this is 
most probably historically correct, for the Brahmans seem to have had ori- 
ginally a monopoly of all the learned professions. One Pahir Bhattiri, 
one of the greatest of the Brahman astrologers, is said to have foreseen 
an evil conjunction of the planets which would certainly bring him into 
disgrace and prove calamitous, and to avoid this adverse fate he forsook 
his home and friends and set out on a journey. In the course of this 
journey he had to cross the dry bed of a river, when sudden freshes 
came down and swept him off to an unknown region. He scrambled 
ashore in torrents of rain and in darkness, and, espying a light in a 
house near where he landed, he made for it, and in an exhausted state 
lay down in the verandah of the hut musing on the untoward events 
of the day and on his affectionate family whom he had left. The hut 
was the dwelling of a man of the Tiyan caste, and as it happened this 
man had that day quarrelled with his wife and left the hut. The 
wife anxiously, it is said, expecting his return, opened the door about 
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midnight, and seeing a man lying in the verandah, mistook him for her 
husband, and the Brahman was so wrapt up in his thoughts of his home 
that he in turn mistook the T7yatti for his own wife. In the morning 
the truth was revealed, and the Brahman then accepted his degradation 
and lived with the woman, who borehima son, This son the Brahman 
in due course educated in all the lore of his profession, and by his 
influence obtained for him an important place in the Hindu constitution 
as Ganakan, that is, astrologer. The name was subsequently corrupted 
into Kanikan or Kanisan. Stripped of its improbabilities the story just 
amounts to this, that a Brahman astrologer of good position and 
influence conceived an attachment for a woman of the Tiyan caste, and 
educated the son born of this mésalliance in all the secrets of his own 
profession and thus founded the caste of Kanisans. The probability of 
this story being in part at least true is that the most noteworthy family 
of Kanisans inthe Malayali country is still known as the Pajir Kanisan, 
who are still reputed to be the moe skilful of the caste in foretelling 
future events. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Kanisans as a caste have 
spread over the face of the land and havo in large measure superseded 
the Brahmans in this profession. This is casily accounted for by the 
store which is sct upon their services as diviners of future events. ‘They 
occupied in the ancient Hindu constitution a place of importance in 
every village, and along with the Agari or carpenter, the Tattan or gold- 
smith, the Malayan or musician, conjuror, the Vanndn or washerman, 
the Vélan or midwife, aooouchont. and the Vilakkattaravan or barber, 
they were styled Cher ganakkarar that is, small birthright holders, and 
as such were entitled to hereditary rights and perquisites within certain 
well-defined local limits. 


This organization is to a certain extent still preserved, and most 
probably the Janisan’s profession will survive ail other relics of the 
ancient Hindu constitution as his services are still considered of essential 
importance in all matters of every day life. 


Indeed it would be difficult to describe a single important occasion 
in everyday life when the Kanisan is not at hand as a guiding spirit, 
foretelling lucky days and lucky hours, casting horoscopes, explaining 
the causes of calamities, prescribing remedies for untoward events, and 
physicians (not physic) for sick persons. Seed cannot be sown nor trees 
planted unless the Hanisan has been consulted beforehand. He is even 
asked to consult his shastras to find lucky days and moments for setting 
out on a journey, commencing an cnterprise, giving a loan, cxecuting 
a deed, or shaving the head. For such important occasions as births, 
marriages, tonsure, investiture with the sacred. thread, and beginning 
the A, B, C, the Kanisan is of course indispensable. His work in short 
mixes him up with the gravest as with the most trivial of the domestic 
events of the people, and his influence and position are correspondingly 
great. The astrologer’ s findimg, as one will solemnly assert with all 
due reverence, is the oracle of God himself, with the justice of which 
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every one ought to he satisfied, and tho poorer classes follow his dictates 
unhesitatingly. 

There is no prescribed scale of fees’ for his services, and in this 
respect he is like the native physician and teachcr. Those who consult 
him, however, rarely come empty-handcd, and the gift is proportioned 
to the means of the party and the time spentin serving him. If nofee . 
is givon, the Kanisan does not cxact it, as it is one of his professional 
characteristics and a matter of professional etiquette that the astrologer 
should he unselfish and not greedy of gain. On public occasions, how- 
ever, and on important domestic events, a fixed scale of fees is usually 
adhered to. 

The astrologer’s busiest time is from January to July, the period of 
harvest and of marriages, but in the other six months of the year his is 
far from being an idle life. His most lucrative business lies in casting 
horoscopes, recordin the events of a man’s life from birth to death, 
pointing out dangerous periods of life, and prescribing rules and cere- 
monies to be observed by individuals for the purpose of propitiating the 
gods and planets and so averting the calamities of dangerous times. 
He also shows favourable junctures for commencement of undertakings, 
and the Grantham or book written on palmyra leaf sets forth in con- 
siderable detail the person’s disposition and mental qualitics as affected 
by the position of the planets in the Zodiac at the moment of birth. 
All this is a work of labour, and of time; there are few members of 
respectable families who are not thus provided, and nobody grudges 
the five to twenty-five rupces usually paid for a horoscope according 
to the position and reputation of the astrologer. 

Two things are essential to the astrologer, namely, a bag of cowries 
and an almanac. When any one comes to consult him he quietly sits 
down, facing the sun, on a plank seat or mat, murmuring some mantrams 
or sacred verses, opens his bag of cowries and pours them on the 
floor. With his right hand he moves them slowly round and round, 
solemnly reciting meanwhile a stanza or two in praise of his guru or 
teacher and of his deity, invoking their help. He then stops and 
explains what he has been doing, at the same time taking a handful of 
cowries from the heap and placing them on one side. In front isa 
diagram drawn with chalk on the floor and consisting of twelve com- 
partments. Before commencing operations with the diagram he selects — 
three or five of the cowries highest up in the heap and places them in a 
line on the righthand side. These represent Ganapati: (the Belly God, 
the remover of difficulties), the sun, the planet Jupiter, Sarasvuti (the 
Goddess of speech), and his own guru or preceptor. To all of these the 
astrologer gives due obeisance, touching his ears and the ground three 
times with both hands. The cowries are next arranged in the compart- 
ments of the diagram and are moved about from compartment to 
compartment by: the astrologer, who quotes meanwhile the authority on 

which he makes such moves. Finally he explains the result, and ends 
with again worshipping the deified cowries who were witnessing the 
Operation as spectators. 
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Like the Pandava brothers, as thoy proudly point out, the Kamisane 
used formerly to have one wife in common among several brothers, 
and this custom is still observed by some of them. Their custom of 
inheritance is consequently from father to son, and the son performs 
the funeral ceremonies. But in all other respects their marriage and 
death ceremonies sccm to have a Marumakkatdyam origin. 

The marriage and other important ceromonial expenses of the 
village (desam) astrologer and schoolmaster are always provided by the 
' people of his village, and the headman and others take a proper pride 
in celebrating the marriage and other ceremonies in good style. At 
his wedding he is decked out for the occasion in valuable ornaments, 
conspicuous among which is the combined style (for writing on palmyra 
leaves) and knife, which is thrust into the girdle, and which is highly 
embellished with inlaid silver and gold work. On setting out on his 
wedding journey he is accompanied by a party of Nayars as escort, 
who fire guns, blow horns and beat tom-toms as the procession sets 
forth from the bridegroom’s house, and the same proceeding is followed 
cn arrival at the hride’s house. One of the bride’s female relatives, 
who is styled Enangatti, has a conspicuous part to play in the ceremony. 
She seats the bride on seven and a half measures of white rice spread 
on the floor. ‘The bride is cither carried or led in by her with her 
eyes closed, two betel leaves being held firmly pressed by her against 
her eyelids. ‘The ¢dli is placed round her neck by the Enangatt: while 
the bride is seated on the rice, with her back to the bridegroom, and 
the bridegroom knots the string at the back of the bride’s neck at 
the precise moment when a neighbouring astrologer called in for the 
occasion declares that the moment is auspicious. ‘he phrase he uses is 
as follows: “ The auspicious time is come and it grects you with offers 
of beauty, long life, wealth, sweet wedlock, posterity, and happiness. 
Seize thou the occasion and marry the bride, and prosperity will attend 
you.” The wedding guests here break in with a solemn twang of 
“Aha! Aha! 1’ The (dé string is thereupon promptly tied by the 
bridegroom. After reading of a portion of the Ramdyanam the Enan- 
gatti seats the bride beside the groom and joins their hands. The rice 
on which the bride was seated becomes the astrologer’s fee, with eight 
annas added in money. The Enangalti next feeds the youthful pair 
with sweets, and practices on the bridegroom various little jokes while 
so doing. Finally she comes behind the pair with rice in both hands 
and sprinkles it over their heads with prayers and good wishes, and this 
is done in turn by all the relations beginning with the parents. The 
wedding ceremony concludes with the pair making obeisance to their 
elders. ‘Ihe festivities, however, last for four days, and on the third 
day the party adjourns to the bridegroom’s home, and on the fifth day 
it finally disperses. 

Without the consent of the people of the village the parties are not 
permitted. to divorce each other. With this consent the parties have 
simply to pronounce the divorce in a caste assembly. The children, if 
any, in that case belong to the father. | 
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Their other ceremonies are uot of sufficient interest to merit detailed 
description. : | 

The Ziyar or Llavar caste is the numerically strongest section of the 
Hindu population, numbering in all 661,445. 

They were, as already noticed in this section, the planters of the 

ancient Hindu constitution, and this character they still to a very large 
extent retain, as they hold to the prescut day a practical monopoly of 
tree climbing and toddy drawing from palm trees. 
One of their caste names (Z%yan) denotes that they came orginally 
, from an island, while the other’caste name (/éavan) denotes that that 
island was Ceylon. Zvyan is a corruption of the Sanskrit De?pan pass- 
ing through Zan, a uname which is even uow sometimes applied to the 
caste. In the records of the Tellicherry Factory the caste is generally 
alluded to as “ Livee.”” Stmhala was the aucient name for Coylon, and 
the other caste name of the planters must have passed through Simhalan 
to Sthalan and Ihalan aud finally to Ilavan. 

In their migration into Malabar they are traditionally stated to 
have brought with them the Zenkdy-maram, that is, the southern fruit-tree, 
. alias, the cocoanut} palm. ‘The cocoanut palm was perhaps growu in India 
at a very early period for in Phottos’ abridgement of the Indika of Ktésias 
reference is made to “ palm trees and their dates” which were said to be 
“thrice the size of those in Babylon,” and in another abridged passage 
of the same work by another writer the palm fruits are referred to as 
“the largest of nuts.” Both passages however belong to times long 
subsequent to that of tho original work. ‘here is no doubt however that 
Kosmas Indiko pleustes described most accurately the cocoanut palm under 
the appellation of Aryedlia, an erroncous translitcration probably of the 
word narikélam or nalikéram usually applied to the fruit by the Malayali 
Brahmans. It is not at all improbable that Ziyans had arrived in 
Malabar before the time of Kosmas Indiko pleustes. (A.D. 522—547.) 

The former caste name is used on the coast aud in North Malabar 
generally, the latter is applied to them chiefly in the Palghat and 
Valluvanad Taluks. , 

In North Malabar the caste generally follows the Marumakkatayam 
system of inheritance, while in South Malabar the descent of property is 
generally from father toson. Not unfrequently, however, two brothers, 
or more even, marry one wifc. If she have but one son the child is 
fathered on the elder brother. 

Both men and women of the North Malabar caste are remarkably 
neat in appearance, although, like the Mdayars, their clothing, both of 
men and women, is extremely scanty, and they are besides extremely 
careful as to personal cleanliness. The head-quarters of the caste may 
be said to lie at and round the ancient European settlements of the 
French at Mahé and of the English at 'Tellicherry. ‘Tho women are 
not as a rule excommunicated if they live with Europeans, and the 
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consequence is that there has been among them a large admixture of 
European blood, and the caste itself has been materially raised in the 
social scale. In appearance some of the women arc almost as fair as 
Europeans, and it may be said in a gencral way that to a Huropean eye 
the best favoured mon and women to be found in the district are the 
inhabitants of ancient Kadattunad, Iruvalinid and Kottayam, of whom 
a large proportion belong to the Tvyan or planting community. 

In the facility of their marriage relations they differ but little from 
the Nayars, but with them the real marriage ceremony is much more 
formal. Jt is usual for the girl to have her tali tied, as im the Nayar 
caste, before attaining ihe age of puberty, but the system of having the 
tal tied by the man who is to be ber future husband is always resorted 
to when a situable husband can be found before the girl attains to that 
age. At the betrothal ccremony, which 1s managed by two relatives 
and by a Zandan (headmau or priest) on cach side the bridegroom’s party 
tender payment of four fanams, apparently for the food they have 
partaken, and then five and a quarter rupees in cash and two new pieces 
of cloth as an adaydlam or mark or sigu of the conclusion of the bargain. 
At the end of this part of the proccedigs the groom’s Tandan gives to 
the bride’s Zaudain two betel leaves with the remark, “ We shall be 
coming for the marriage with a party of so many on such and such a 
date,” to which the bride’s Tandan replies, “ If you satisfy our claims 
with (say) ten and a half rupees in cash and six pieces of new cloth and 
two fanams for uncle’s son, we shall hand over the girl to you.” The 
allusion here to “ unele’s son ” will be explained presently. 

Before the wedding day the bridegroom goes and visits all his 
relations accompanied by five women all well clad and bedecked. Tf 
he accepts food in any house it is a sign that the inmates are invited 
to the wedding. 

The bridegroom! with his relations and friends sets out for the bride’s 
house on the wedding day on observing a favourable omen. He roes 
accompanied by two other youths dressed exactly like himself, and with 
others of his male relations and friends armed with swords and targets 
playing in front of hm. On arrival at the wedding pavilion * the 
bride’s Zanddn wisely collects the swords and keeps them in his own 
charge. The three youths dressed exactly alike sit together and have 
rice strewn overthemincommon. The bridegroom’s sister brings in the 
bride and seats her behind the groom ; the other female relatives stand 
behind, and the bride’s mother is conspicuous in a special red cloth 
thrown over her shoulders. If the bride has not already had her tai 
tied, the groom now puts it round her neck, and his sister ties it at 
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1 Inthe ZIlavan parts of the district the bridegroom does not goat all. Tis sister 


goes in his place and brings back the bride, 

2 In the Ilavan tracts there is a large store of tender branches and twigs with green 
leaves piled up at hand close to the pavilion. Each guest on aniival takes a handful of 
these and dusts his feet with them, and then takes another handful with him into the 


pavilion to form a seat for himself, 
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the auspicious moment pronounced by the astrologer present for that 
purpose. After this the bride moves back to her seat behind the groom, 
and the groom’s sister then asks permission of tho assembly to pay the 
bride’s price (kanam), and the bride’s mother then, in similar fashion, 
seeks permission to receive at her hands the cloths and ten and a half 
rupees in cash. 

The groom and his two groomsmen are then served with food, &c., 
which they in dumb show pretend to take, and at tne conclusion of this 
they rise up and march straight home with the bride, who must be held 
by the groom’s sister all the way. 

As they step out of the wedding pavilion they are inct by Mach- 
chitw or “ uncle’s son,” prepared to contest with them for the bride as 
prize, he having, according to Marumukkatayam ideas, a better claim to 
her than anyone clsc. Jt is on this account that the two groomsmen 
are dressed up like the groom himself in order to puzzlo the Machehiin 
at this juncture as to who's who. The Muachehiin’s claims are bought 
off with the two fanams brought for the purpose, and he in return 
presents betcl leaf in token of conciliation. On reaching tho bride- 
groom’s house the bride and groom must enter the door placing their 
right feet simultancouly on tho door step. ‘lhe feasting is kept up for 
two days at the grooms’s home and for two more days at the bride’s, the 
partios assisting each other and also making presents to the couple. 

This caste is much given to devil-charming, or devil-driving ag it 
is often called. ‘lhe wasbermen (Vanudn) are the high-priests of this 
superstition, and with chants, ringing cymbals, magic figures, and 
waving lights they drive out evil spirits from their votarics of this caste 
at certain epochs in their marricd lives. One ceremony in particular, 
called Teyydttam—a corrupt form of Déva and Atfam, that is, playing at 
gods—takes placo occasionally in the fifth month of pregnancy. A leafy 
arbour is constructed and in front of it is placed a terrible figure of 
Chamundi, the queen of the demons, made of rice-flour, turmeric powder, 
and charcoal powder. A party of not less than cightcen washermen is 
organized to represent the demons and furies—Nuttichattan (a mischiev- 
ous imp) and many others. On being invoked, thesc demons bound on 
to the stage in pairs, dance, caper, jump, roar, fight, and drench each 
other with saffron-water. Their capers and exertions gradually work up 
their excitement, until they are veritally possessed of the devil. At this 
juncture fowls and animals are somctimes thrown to them to appease 
their fury. These thoy attack with thoir tecth, and kill and tear asa 
tiger does his prey. After about twenty minutes the convulsions cease, 
the demon or sprite declares its pleasure, and much fatigued, retires to 
give place to others, and thus the whole night is spent with much tom- 
tomming and noise and shouting, making it impossible, for Europeans 
at least, to sleep within earshot of the din. 

Their funeral ceremonies are peculiar in certain respects, Tho 
deceased is furnished with moncy and food for his j ourney by each 
blood-relative holding in his right hand in turn a piece of gold and somo 
white rice, and pouring over these some drops of water into deceased’s - 
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mouth as he lies at the grave side or on the funeral pyre as the case 
may be. Early too on the morning of the third day after death the 
Kurup or caste barber adopts measures to entice the spirit of the 
deceased out of the room in which he breathed his last. This is done — 
by the nearest relative bringing into the room a steaming pot of savoury 
funeral rice. It is immediately again removed and the spirit after 
three days’ fasting is understood greedily to follow the odour of the 
tempting food. The Kurup at once closes the door and shuts out the 
spirit. Boiled rice is thrown to the crows daily while the ceremony 
lasts. The barber or Kurup is fee’d most liberally for the duties which 
he has to perform, and which are looked on as entailing great sin. 
And it is a common saying that the Kwrups never increase in numbers 
owing to these sinful earnings. 

The Kurup just referred to belongs to the Pdnan caste. He is the 
barber of the polluting castes above Cherumars, and by profession he is also 
an wnbrellaemaker. But curiously enough, though an umbrella-maker, 
he cannot make the whole of an umbrella. He may make only the 
framework ; tho covering of it is the portion of the females of his caste. 
If he has no female relatives of his own capable of finishing. off his 
umbrellas, he must scck the services of the females of other families in 
the neighbourhood to finish his for him. . 


In the ceremonies of this caste there is nothing particular worth 
mentioning execpt that the village astrologer is not expected to be 
present at their weddings, and the usual part played by him im such 
eeremonics among other castes is taken by an clder of the caste itself. 


The lasket-makers of society are called Kavaras. Their origin is 
obscure, but it is clearly Dravidian as they speak a corrupt kind of ‘Tulu. 
Nothing will induce them to take hold of an umbrella, as they have a 
rule or motto: “ Do not take hold of a Panan’s (umbrella-maker’s) leg.” 
They have no fashion about wearing thcir hair: some shave in the 
Hindu fashion, leaving a top knot, others shave their heads clean, otherr 
again wear their hair long and matted and not over clcan. 


Though the village astrologer will not work for the barbers 
(umbrella-makors) of polluting castes, yct he attends the wedding cere- 
monies of the basket-makers. The hasket-makers in turn have barbers 
. their own. The polluting castes’ barber—the Panan—does not serve 
them. 

The most remarkable custom of the basket-makers is that as soon as 
the pains of delivery come upon a pregnant woman she is taken to 
an outlying shed and left alone to live or die as the cvent may turn out. 
No help is given to her for twenty-eight days; evon. medicines are 
thrown to her from a distance; and the only assistance rendered is to 
place a jar of warm water close by her just before her child is born. 
Pollution from birth is held as worse than that from death. At the 
end of the twenty-cight days tho hut in which she was confined is 
burnt down. Tho father, too, is polluted for fourteen days, and at the 

ead of that time he is purified, not like other castes by the barber,. but. 
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by holy water obtained from Brahmans at temples or elsewhere, and on 
this point the Kavara is most particular. 

The next caste to be noticed is formed of the Cherumar or agrestte 
slaves. These were in all probability the aborigines of the country when 
it passed under the rule of the Mayars. The name is now written as 
above Cherumar, and as such is supposed to be derived from cheru, 
small, an adjective which correctly describes the appearance of this caste 
now-a-days ; but size and stature depend more upon conditions of food 
than upon anything else, and a race which has for centuries on centuries 
continued to be fed by its masters on a minimum of what will keep 
body and soul together is pretty sure in the long run to degenerate in 
size. The Hindu mind, moreover, seems to be peculiarly liable to adopt 
superficial views on historical matters, and tho fact that the race of 
Cherumar is of small stature is just one of those superficial facts which 
would be accepted by a Hindu (with tho clearest conscience) as proof 
positive that the name was given because tho people were of small size 
and stature. On the other hand there is ample evidence that the 
Malabar coast constituted at one time the kingdom or empire of Chéra, 
and the ndd or county of Chérandd lying on the coast and inland 
south-east of Calicut remains to the present day to give a local habita- 
tion to the ancicnt name. Morcover the name of the Great Emperor 
of Malabar who is known to every child on the coast as Chéraman 
Perumal, although the first of these names is now written with the 
dental instead of with the cerebral s—was undoubtedly tke title and 
not the name of the emperor, and meant the chief (literally, big man) 
of the Chéra people. | 

Finally, from a census taken in 1867 of the slave population it 
appears that they wero then distributed as follows :— 


1. Chirakkal 3 ee << 13,380 
2. Kottayam se ae se i, tes 2,859 
3. Kurumbranad ve ai es im 16,590 
4. Wynad oe “a ek A de 16,561 
5. Calicut Meee eee we 24,082 
6. Ernad bsp e is - a 35,419 
7. Valluvanéid .. os és ee ink 84,902 
8. Palghat st des sa ..  -:25, 280 
9. Ponnani He et oe 3 wie 28,668 
10 
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Total .. 187,812 

That is to say, the bulk of them were located in the ancient 
Chérandd (part of the Ernad taluk) and in the neighbourhood of it. 
Moreover Ernid and Valluvanid and Ponnani are the three great 
Mappilla taluks of the district, and the converts to Islam have in 
Malabar been drawn chiefly from the slave population, so that origi- 
nally the slave population in those three taluks, which seem to have 
been about the heart of ancient Chéra, was denser still. There is 
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therefore a good deal to be said in favour of the view that the 
Cherumars were the aborigines of Malabar. 

The Cherumar are of two sections, one of which, the Iraya Cherumar, 
aro of slightly higher social standing than the Pulayar. As the names 
denote, the former are permitted to come as far as the caves (éa) of 
their employers’ houses, while the latter name denotes that they convey 
pollution (pula) to all whom they meet or approach. The former class 
belongs chiefly to Palghat Taluk, and it is said that the only houses 
which they may approach as far as the eaves are the houses of the J/avan 
caste. 

The caste is very scantily clad: in many places the men do not 
wear cloth at all round their waists, but substitute for it a fringe of 
green leaves. Their women used at ono time to go similarly clad, but 
this practice has fallen into disuse in Malabar at least, although it is 
still maintained in the Native States. In the lattor also, in outlying 
parts, both men and women are still afraid to avail themselves of the 
privilego of using the public roads. In passing from one part of the 
country to another they tramp along through the marshes in mud, and 
wet often up to their waists, rather than risk the displcasure of their 
lords and masters by accidentally polluting them while using the 
public roads. 

They work very hard for the pittance they receive ; in fact nearly 
all the rice-land cultivation used to be in former days carried on by 
them. The influx of European planters, who offer good wages, has 
had a marked effect in releasing this class from some of their bonds, 
and the hold which their masters had over them has been propor- 
tionately relaxed. It is said that the difficulty of providing for 
their women is the chicf obstacle to their complete release from their 
y shackles. The women must have dwellings of some sort somewhere, and 
| the masters provide the women with huts and allow the men to go to 
: work on plantations on condition that they return in good time for the 
“. rice cultivation and hand over a considerable portion of their carnings. 
" Conversion to Muhammadanism has also had a most marked effect 
“; in freeing the slave caste from their former burthcns. By conversion a 

, . Cheruman obtains a distinct rise in the social scale, and if he is in con- 
sequence bullied or beaten the influence of the whole Muhammadan 
“community comes to his aid. With fanaticism still rampant the most 

powerful of landlords dares not to disregard the possible consequences 
of making a martyr of his slave. 

The questions of slavery and the slave trude attracted the early 
attention of the Honorable Company’s Government. So early as 1792, 
the year in which British rule commenced, a proclamation was issued by 
the Commissioncrs against dealing in slaves. A person offering a slave 
for sale was to be considered as a thief. Tho slave was to be forfeited 
and the person offering him for sale was to bo fined five times his value. 
The purchaser was to be similarly treated. The houses of suspected 
slave traders were to be well watched and entered and searched on the 
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smallest suspicion, and the traders caught im flagrante delicto were to be 
handed over to the Rajas to be dealt with. Fishermen and Mappillas 
conveying slaves wero to be “ severely flogged and fined at the rate of 
ten rupees each slave.” Vessels used in trade (except fisher-boats) were 
to be confiscated. But the proclamation was uot to prevent the privi- 
leged superior castes from purchasing the children of famine-stricken 
parents, as had been customary, on coudition that the parents might 
repurchase their children, as had also been customary, ou the advent 
of better times. 

This proclamation was, however, directed chicfly against the practice, 
then prevalent, of bands of robbers carrying off by force from their 
houses the children of “ the most useful inhabitants, the Tiyars and 
other cultivators.” ‘This practice was kept alive by the facility with 
which the slaves could be sold on the coast to the agents of vessels 
engaged in the trade sailing from the French settlement at Mahé 
and from the Dutch settlement at Cochin. ‘T'hese ships “in general 
carricd them (the slaves) to the French Islands.” 

The subject of agrestic slavery did uot come forward for some years, 
but on 20th July 1819 Mr. Warden, the Pmuucipal Collector, wrote 
an interosting report on the condition of the Cheruwmar, and on the 
28rd December of that year the Principal Colloctor received orders 
desiring “ that the practice of selling slaves for arrears of revenue may 
be immediately discontinucd,” The matter in this and other ways 
reached the cars of the Court of Directors, and in their despatch of 12th 
December 1821 they expressed considerable dissatisfaction at the lack of 
precise information which had been vouchsafed to them regarding the 
cultivators in general, and in particular said: ‘ We are told, indeed, 
that part of them (an article of very unwelcome intelligence) are held 
as slaves ; that they are attached to the soil and marketable property.” 
A report was called for, and Mr. Vaughan in his letter of 24th August 
1822 merely said that the slaves were under the protection of the laws. 

The general] question of slavery was nut, however, allowed to drop— 
as, indecd, at that time it was uot likely to be—for the British public 
mind was in great excitement on a question of the kind nearer home. 
It was, porhaps, fortunate for Malabar that West Indian. slavery was 
receiving so much notice at home as it served to divert attention away 
from the Indian question, and at any rate the solution of the difficulty 
was thus set about with greater regard for the individual interests both 
of the slave and of his master. 

On 15th November 1836 the Government ordered the remission 
in the Collector’s accounts of Rs. 927-13-0, which was the “ annual 
revenue ” from slaves on the Government lands in Malabar, and the 
Government was at the same time “ pleased to accede to the recom- 
mendation in favour of emancipating the slaves on the Government 
lands in Malabar.” Their freedom was not, however, to be proclaimed, 
and the measure was to be carried out in such manner “as not te create 
any unnecessary alarm or aversion to it on the part of other proprietors, 
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or premature hopes of emancipation on that of other slaves.” This was — 
& wise step on the part of Government, for it strengthened their hands 
in future years in recommending others to do ay they themselves had 
already done. Lut at the same time they need not have been under any 
apprehension as to the effects of such an emancipation on the minds of 
other slaves. It is only people with initiu/ ideas of liberty who fret 
under a system of compulsory customary employments. 

The Directors on learning what had been done “ entirely approved ” 
of the measures adopted, and requested the Government to consider 
how to extend similar measures to the slaves of private owners, and 
urged the uecessity of carrying out the measure with “ extreme caution.” 
This was contained in the Directors’ despatch of 17th August 1838, 
and in penning it they evidently had before their eyes the fear of 
being heavily mulcted after the West Indian fashion in compensation 
to owners if any overt act was taken towards publicly recognizing a 
general emancipation of slaves. 

The Collector on 7th January 1839 submitted his report, and noticed 
the fact that there were “‘ few ur no slavos ”’ in North Malabar. He also 
stated that their condition was amcliorated since 1822, On this nothing 
more was done just then, except that the Government issued orders 
on 12th March 1889 “to watch the subject of the improvement of the 
condition of the Cherumar with that interest which it evidently merits, 
and leave no available means untried for effecting that object.” 

Nothing more would likcly have been done had not Mr. E. B. 
Thomas, the Judge at Calicut, written in strong terms on 24th Novem- 
ber 1841 a letter to the Sadr Adalat, in which he pointed out a number 
of facts which had come judicially under his notice. Women in some 
taluks fetched higher prices in order to breed slaves. The average 
cost of a young male under ten years was about kts. 3-8-0, of a female 
somewhat less. An infant ten months old was sold in a court auction 
on J0th August 1841 for Rs. 1-10-6 independent of the prico of its 
mother. And in a recent suit the right to twenty-seven slaves was the 
“sole matter of litigation, and it was disposed of on its merits.” 

In a second letter, dated 24th August 1842, Mr. E. B. Thomas 
pointed out that the slaves had increased in numbers from 144,000 im 
census 1885 to 159,00 in census 1842, and he observed that ‘no 
gradual extinction of slavery is really going on in Malabar.” 

It was apparentiy these letters of Mr. E. B. Thomas which even- 
tually decided the Board of Directors to send out orders to legislate 
in the matter, for in their despatch of 27th July 1842 they first sent 
orders “ for the entire abolition of slavery,’’ and in a second despatch of 
15th March 1843 they called the special attention of the Government of 
India to the question of slavery in Malabar, where the evils, as described 
by Mr. E. B. 'Chomas, were so aggravated “as compared with other 
portions of India.”’ 

The Government of India x tienen passed Act V of 1843, Onthe 
passing $f the Act its provisions were widely published throughout 
Malabar by Mr. Conolly, the Collector, and he explained to the Oherumar 
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that it was their interest as well as their duty to remain with their 
masters if treated kindly. He proclaimed “ The Government will not 
order a slave who is inthe employ of an individual to forsake him and 
go to the service of another claimant ; nor will the Government interfere 
with the slave’s inclination as to where he wishes to work.” And again, 
“ Any person claiming a slave as janmam, kdnam or panayam, the right 
of such claim or claims will not be investigated into at any of the public 
offices or courts.”? In the other portions of the proclamation he closely 
adhered to the language of the Act. | 

These measures in duc course received the cordial approval of the 
Court of Directors, who, in their despatch of 380th July 1845, wrote as 
follows: “ It would defeat the very object in view to create any estrange- 
ment between them and their masters, and morcover would be an act 
of injustice and bad faith of which the masters would be entitled to 
complain.”’ 

The appointment of a Protector of the Cherumar was sanctioned 
but never carried out, and various industria] and educational schemes 
organized for their benefit failed because of their lack of industry in the 
one case, and their lack of application and adaptability in the other. 

In 1852 and again in 1855 the fact that traffic in slaves still con- 
tinued was bought incidentally on the first occasion, and specially on tho 
second, to the notice of Government, but on full consideration no further 
measures for the emancipation of the Cherumar were deemed to be neces- 
sary. The Cherumar even yet have not realized what public opinion 
in England would probably have forced down their throats fifty years 
ago, and there is reason to think that they are still, even now, with 
their full consent, bought and sold and hired out, although, of course, 
the transaction must be kept secret for fear of the penaltics of Sections 
$70, 371, &c., of the Indian Penal Code, which came into force on 1st 
January 1862 and which was the real final blow at slavery in India. 
The slaves, however, as a caste will never understand what real freedom 
means until measures are adopted to give them indefeasible rights in 
the small orchards occupied by them as house sites. 

Like the Tiyar or Ilavar the Cherumar purchase their wives, and the 
bridegroom’s sister is the chief performer in the wedding ccremony. It 
is she who pays the girl’s price and carries off the bride. 

The consent of the parents on both sides to a marriage is signified 
by an interchange of visits at which sips of ricc-water are partaken, 
the visitors in each case signifying assent by dropping a fanam coin 
into the rice-water before partaking of it. When the wedding party 
sets out they form a large gang of people, and at intervals the men 
set to at stick play, the women singing in chorus to encourage them 
“ Let ussee—let us see—the stick-play (Padital/u), oh! Cherumar.” At 
their weddings too, men and women mingle indiscriminately in dancing. 
On the return to the bridegroom’s hut the bride is expected to weep 
loudly and deplore her fate. On entering the bridegroom’s hut the 
bride must tread on a pestle placed across the threshold. 
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A divorce presents no difficulties beyond the necessity of returning 
half of the bride’s purchase value. 

Like the other castes, the Cherumzr observe pollution for a number 
of days when a relative dies. ‘The number of days ‘in this case is four- 
teen, but as they cannot at certain seasons afford to be idle for fourteen 
days together—for fourteen days’ idleness very often with them means 
fourteen days’ starvation—they resort to an artifice to attain this end. 
They mix cowdung and paddy and make it into a ball and place this 
ball in an earthen pot, the mouth of which they carefully close with 
clay. The pot is laid in a corner of tho cottage, and as long as the 
pot remains unopened they remain free from pollution and can mix 
among their fellows. Ona convenient day they open the pot and are 
instantly seized with pollution, which continues for forty days. Other- 
wise fourteen days’ consecutive pollution is all that is required. On 
the forty-first or fiftecnth day, as the case may be, rice is thrown to the 
ancestors and a feast follows. 

The village astrologer is above beiny consulted by the Cherumar 
who thercforo resort toa Pariah. The process of divination is per- 
formed by turning some paddy in a basket, and in this way the good 
and the bad times of a Cherwman are reckoned. 

Of the Mayddis or lowest caste among the Hindus—the dog eaters— 
nothing definite is known. They are most persistent in their clamour 
for charity, and will follow ata respectful distance for miles together 
any person walking, driving or boating. If anything is given to them 
it must be laid down, and after the person offering it has proceeded a 
sufficient distance the recipient comes timidly forward and removes it. 


Section E.—Manners, Customs, &c. 


The most important of the customs in which the people of Malabar 
differ from people elsowhere is that connected with the inheritance of 
property. It is a sufficiently perplexing thought to a person brought 
up in western modes of life and with western ideas that a father can 
stand in no recognized legal’ relation to his own children, and that a 
father’s property does not as a matter of course descend to his offspring. 
And yet that is how the law stands at present in regard to the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the district. 

This law of inheritance, usually styled Marumakkattdyam (literally. 
sister’s son’s inheritance), may be shortly described thus. A Malayali 
taravad corresponds pretty closely to what the Romans called a gens. 
with this important distinction, however, that whereas in Home all 
members of the gens traced their descent in the male line from a 
common ancestor, in Malabar the members of a ¢aravdd trace their 
descent, in the female line only, from a common ancestress. All tara- 
- vdde of influence set apart property for the common use, and indeed it 








? See foot-note to p. 188. 
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seems to have been for purposes of thrift that this system of inherit- 
ance was at first devised. So long as that common property exists any 
number of families may hang together and form one ¢aravdd. To 
explain what is here meant by a “family” as distinguished from a 
taravdd, take the following example :— 


A (common ancestress). 





B en x Soi: C isis): Y ea tigs D ania Z panies 
(has issue). (no issne), (has issue), 
X, Y and Zare A’s sons, and, as such, are members of A’s taravid, 
but however many children may bo born to them, those children never 
come into A’s éayavdd nor stand in any recognized logal relation either 
to their fathers, or to the property of their fathers’ terardd. ut tho 
daughters B and D have each a family, and their daughters may in 
turn have further families, and soon. ‘The word “family ” was used 
in the sense of the issue (both male and female) of any female 
descendant—in the female line only—of A. Evory member, whether 
malo or femalo, and whether of age or not, has an equal interest in 
the common stock of the ¢aravdd ; but no member can claim his share 
of it. The taravdd, however, as a body, can of course make any 
division it pleases of the common stock, and among the more 
influential families it is customary to set aside certain portions of it, 
for the life enjoyment only, of members who attain to Sthdnams oe 
dignities hereditary in the family. The porbions so sct apart are 
intended to help them in maintaining the dignity of their positions, 
and in respect to them they aro to a great extent in the position 
of trustecs. When a partition of the whole stock takes place, the 
taravdd becomes disintegrated, and dissolves into so many fresh 
taravads as the members may have settled to form among themselves, 
This process of disintegration goes on continually except among the - 
hichest classes, who pride themselves on maintaining a large common 
stock. But even among them the ¢arardd gets split up into subordi- 
nate divisions, known as ¢dva/is or branches. One way in which this 
occurs is, that a member with perhaps some assistance from the common 
stock, but more usually with the assistance obtained from his father 
(who, as already said, stands in no recognized legal relation to his son), 
sets out from his tarardd house .and lives apart, taking with him one 
or more female relatives (usually a sister or sisters) and thus founds 
a separate branch (idvals) of the faravdd. Or, more usually still now- 
a-days, a female of the ¢arardd leaves the taravdd house to live with 
the husband of her choice in a soparate house prepared on purpose for 
her by her husband. This house is usually conveyed to her in free 
gift by her husband, and there she settles down to rear her family, 
who constitute a fdvali of their taravdd. The property acquired by 
‘such a ¢deadi has beon usually regarded as the separate property of 
the members who compose the ¢dva/i, and not as part of the common 
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stock of the ¢aravdi, even when there has been no formal deed declaring 
what is, and what is not, common property; but the High Court has 
of recent! years held otherwise, and the tendency of the courts 1s now to 
regard all property as common property until a formal division thereof 
has taken place. 

A man’s own acquisitions during his ivfatinnes therefore, descend 
at his death to his tarardd and not to his own children. In the days 
when the Nayar male population were all soldiers and the marital 
tio was not much regarded this did not matter much, but things are 
changed now that a Ndayar usually marrics onc wife, lives apart with 
her in their own home, and rears her children as his own also. His 
natural affections come into play, and there is a strong and most laud- 
able desire for some legal mode, other than those at present recognized, 
for conveying to his children and to their mother all his self-acquired, 
property. At present he can only convey to them this property by 
stripping himsclf of it and making it over to them in free gift during 
his own lifetime. And this he is naturally reluctant to do for many 
and obvious reasons. He is in a thoroughly false position, for if he 
obeys his natural instincls and gives away his property during his 
lifetime to his wife and children, he becomes a beggar and is taken to 
task by his legal heirs; whereas, if he hesitates to do it, he incurs the 
displeasure of his own household. This false position is fatal to indi- 
vidual industry and thrift, and it is to be hoped that the law will 
soon? be changed by permitting of the testamentary disposal of self- 
acquisitions. 

Dr. Gundert gives the following list of the castes who follow this 
system of inheritance: (1) Seventeen Brahman illams in Payanir, 
Chirakkal Taluk; (2) Kehatriya; (8) Tirumulpdd; (4) Nayar; (5) 
Urali; (6) Andor; (7) Pallichan ; (8) Kushavan; (9) Vyabari; (10) 
 Kolayan ; (11) Chembotti ; (12) Pisharodi ; (18) Variyan ; (14) Namdi ; 

(15) Teyambadi ; (16) Maran ; (17) Poduval ; (18) Kittunambi ; (19) 
Attikurichi ; (20) Unnitiri ; (21) Erddi ; (22) Vallédi ; (23) Nedungads ; 
(24) Veluttédan ; (25) Chaliyan ; (26) Tiyan in north, and in Travan- 
core. 

Of the other system of inheritance, usually styled Makkatidyam 
(literally, sons’ inheritance), very little needs to be said, but many castes 
have peculiar customs in regard to it of which a few have already been 
noticed in the caste section. As a rule it may be said that these special 
customs have for foundation a desire to keep the property of the family 
together. It is this desire which prompts the Nambitirie to allow 
only their eldest sons to marry wives of their own caste, and which 
prompts the IJavar to have one wife in common among several brothers. 





1 LL.B. Madras III, p. 212, and 1V, p. 150, and Madras H.C. Reports, II, p. 162, 
and VI, pp. 401 to 415. 
2 Bee footenole, p. 138, 
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Dr. Gundert gives the following list of castes who follow this 
Makkattdyam system of inheritance: (1) Nambitiri, (2) Pattar, (8) 
Embran, (4) Missad, (5) Ilayad, (6) Tangal, (7) Nambidi, (8) Kématti, 


(9) Vetshyan, (10) Nambiachan,(11) Chakyar, (1<) Adigal, (18) Pidaran, - es 
(14) Podural, (15) Vilakkattaracan, (16) frankolli, (17) Mitta Chettiyan, Pe ae: 


(18) Kammdélar, (19) Tandan, (20) Ilavar, (21) Cherumar,—also some 
of the following castes: (22) Chaliyar, (23) Jédur, (24) Kaikélar, (25) 
Kamydn, and (26) Tiyar in Kadattunad and Travancore. 
Of other customs peculiar to Malabar there is a list of sixty-four, of 
which, however, there is more than one version. One version of the list 
will be found in the “ Indian Antiquary,”’ Vol. IV, p. 255, based, it 
is said, on precepts given by the great Samkara Acharya in twenty-six 
Sanskrit slogams. Another version, derived from personal communica- 
_ tion with men learned in such matters, is subjoined. These sixty-four 
rules are called the Kérala Andchdram, that is, the irregular customs 
of Kéralam: and onc tradition alleges that Samkara Acharya promul- 
gated them at Kollam on 25th August 825 A.D., the first day of the 
first year of the Kollam cra followed on the coast. There is some colour 
for this tradition in the well known chronogram marking the commence- 
ment of the Kollam era, viz :— 
4 


va 


0 8 4 1 
| Ach ka | bhed | ya 
which means, Acharya’s (i.c., Samkaracharya’s) word or law is un- 
alterable, or must not be changed. The syllables represent figures 
as shown above, and these written backwards give the age in days of 
the Kali Yuga on the first day of the first Kollam year. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to observe that Samkaracharaya was, according to the most 
recent authorities, not alive on 25th August 825 A.D., so he could not 
have promulgated them as alleged. The sixty-four rules are evidently 
of Brahman origin, and are concerned chiefly with Brahman usages. 

















ie 
ar | ya 





Customs for Malabar Brahmans, &c., not observed elsewhere. 


1. You must not clean your teeth with sticks. 

. You must not bathe with clothes worn on your person. 

8. You must not rub your body with the clothes worn on your 
person. 

You must not bathe before sun-rise. 

You must not cook your food before you bathe. 

Avoid the water kept aside during the night. 

You must not have one particular object in view while you 
bathe. 
8. The remainder of water taken for one purpose must not be 

made use of for another ceremony. | 

9. You must bathe if you touch another. 

10. You must bathe if you happen to be near another. 

11. You must bathe if you touch polluted wells or tanks. 
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13. 
. You must repeat charms yourself. 
15. 
16. 
if. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
29. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


48, 
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You must not tread over a place that has} been cleaned with a 
broom, unless it is washed. 
A particular mode of marking the forehead with ashes 


You must avoid cold-rice, &c. 

You must avoid leavings of meals by children. 

You must not taste anything that has been offered to Siva. 

You must not serve out food with hands. 

You must not make use of the ghee of buffalo-cows for burnt 
offerings, &c. 

You must not make use of the ghee of buffalo-cows for anni- 
versary, &c. 

A particular mode of taking meals. 

You must not chew betel while you are polluted. 

You must observe the conclusion of Bramhachan (an unmar- 
ried man). 

You must give presents to your guru (preceptor). 

You must not repeat Védas at the road. 

You must not sell women. 

You must avoid any vow which you observe in anticipation of 
getting your desires fulfilled. 

Bathing is all that a woman should observe if she touches 
another in her monthly course. 


. Brahmans should not spin cotton. 

. Brahmans should not wash clothes for themselves. 

. Kshatriyas should avoid worshipping in Siva Lingam. 

. Brahmans should not accept the anniversary of Sudras. 

. Perform the anniversaries of your father, &c. 

. Anniversaries should be performed on the day of the new moon. 
. The funeral ceremony should be performed at the end of the 


year from the day of death. 


. The ceremony to be performed till the end of the year from 


the day of death. 


. Sraddha should be performed with regard to the stars. 
. The funeral ceremony should be performed after the pollution 


caused by a child-birth at that time has been removed. 


. A particular mode of performing Sraddha by an adopted son. 

. The corpse of a man should be burnt in his own compound. 

. Sanydsis (devotees) should not look at females. 

. You must always be seeking for the next world. 

. Sriddha should not be performed in honour of dead Sanydsis, 

. Brahman females must not look at any other persons besides 


their own husbands. 


. Brahman females must not go out unaccompanied by female 


servants. 


. Should wear only white clothes 
. Noses should not be pierced. 


Brahmans ought to be put out of their caste if they drink any 
liquor. 
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49. They ought to be put out of their oaste if they have intercourse 
with other Brahman women besides their wives. 

50. The consecration of evil spirits in temples should be avoided. 

51. Sudras, &., are prevented from touching an image. 

52. Anything offered to one god should not be offered td another. 

53. Marriages, &c., should not be done without a burnt-offering. 

54. Brahmans should not pour blessings upon each other. 

55. They should not bow down to another person. 

56. Sacrifice with a cow should be avoided. 

57. Do not cause distraction, some by observing the religious rites 
of Siva and others those of Vishnu. 

58. Brahmans should wear only one sacred thread. 

59. Eldest son only is entitled to legal marriage. 

60. Ceremony in honour of the dead ancestors should be performed 
with boiled rice. 

61. Ceremony to be performed in honour of an uncle. 

62. The right of inheritance among Kshatriyas, &c., goes manne 
nephews. 

63. Widows should lead the lives of Sanyisis. 

64. Sati should be avoided. 


The Malayalis compute ' their time, as observed above, by the Kollam 
era, which commenced on 23th August 825? A.D., but it is not generally 
known that there are two Kollam years, just as it is not generally known 
that there are two well-known Kollams or Quilons, as already described 
in Chapter I, p. 73. The Northorn Kollam year commences on the Let 
of Kanni, the month (September) in which the sun enters the Zodiacal 
sign of Virgo. The Southern Kollam year, un the other hand, com- 
mences on the Ist of Chingam, the Zodiacal month of Leo (August-~ 
September). 

It is uncertain how this difference of a month was imported into the 
era. The most natural explanation seems to bo that there are two eras, 











1 Another Era which is in use, but only to a very limited extent, near Cochin is the 
Vypeen Era. In Malayalam it is called Putuveppu (literally--new deposit) and it dates 
from A.D. 1841, the year in which a new island (Vypeen) was formed by deposit of sand 
and silt between the mouths of the Cranganore and Cochin rivers—or in which perhaps 
this island was first inhabited. 

2 The data for fixing this day may be thus stated :— 

(a) Up to midnight of 14th September 1882 A.D. there had elapsed 687,280 
days of the Christizn era. 

(3) On 15th September 1882, the first day of the Northern Kollam year 1058, 

: the age of the Kali Yugam in days was 1,820,238. 

(c) The age of the Kali Yugam on the first day of the first year of the Kollam 
era was as fixed by the chronogram “ Acharga vakabhedya,” 1,434,160 
days. 

(d) Therefore 301,202 days of the Christian era had elapsed when the Kollam 
era began, 

(e} And this corresponds with the 236th day of the 825th year. 

(f) 'The 287th day of 826 A.D. was 25th August. 

(g) The same date is assigned in the Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, 24'1, but the data in 
that case are not stated. 
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and not merely one, but here history is at fault, for it is certain that 
the dates could not have been fixed as those of the founding of the two 
Kollams, as very often supposed, one of the Kollams having already 
been in existence for two centuries at least at the date of the commence- _ 
ment of the era. (As. Res., X, 69; Caldwell’s Drav. Gram., p. 27.) 
Another theory is that the two dates cuaik the acquisition of independ- 
ence of the Perumal (emperor) by the two Kolattiri families. There 
is much to be urged in favour of this view, only it is unlikely that the 
dates of acquiring independence should have fallen precisely on the first 
days of two successive months. The matter is explained more fully in 
the historical Chapter, Section (a). A third theory is that the dates 
denote respectively the epochs when Samkaracharya’s Vedantist 
doctrines were embraced respectively by the Brahmans of the south 
and the Brahmans of the north portions of Kéralam. There is some 
colour for this in the chronogram already explained above (page 157) 
marking in the Kali Yugam era the commencement of the Kollam era. 
But there is no historical evidence so far as yet discovered in favour 
of this view. 

The other two explanations proceed on the assumptions that ori- 
ginally there was but one era, that it marked an event in the history of 
the country, and that as this event fell in the middle of a month the 
initial day of the Kollam year was arbitrarily transferred by the respec- 
tive suzerains of the north and south (in all probability the two Kolat- 
tiri dynasties), the one to the beginning of the Zodiacal month next 
following (Ist Kannt), and the other to that of the Zodical month 
next preceeding (Ist Chingam), the exact date of the event, and this 
is probably the true explanation of the difference. 

The two historical events from which 1s supposed to date the com- 
mencement of the Kollam era are respectively the institution of the 
Onam festival, the great annual festival of the Malayalis, and the 
departure of the last emperor (Perumal) of Kéralam for Arabia, whence 
he never returned. ‘Che evidence in favour of this latter event having 
taken place at this time will come more appropriately hereafter. As 
regards the former, the facts on which the assumption, for it is nothing 
more, rests is that the Onam festival falls on varying days at or about 
this time of-the year, and that in title-deeds, horoscopes and other 

writings in North Kéralam the year is still sometimes written as having 
ended on the day preceding the Tiru Onam day. This fact is quite 
reconcilable with the other explanation which alleges that the commence- 
ment of the era coincides with the day of the Perumil’s departure for 
Arabia if it is assumed that, as is not improbable, the day on which he 
sailed was the Tiru Onam day—the day on which acknowledgments of 
fealty should have been made. 

As there are two initial days of the Kollam year, so there are two 
systems of astronomy and two calendars in use on the coast. The 
differences between the two systems are, however, of minor importance, 
and the chief difference will be presently set forth, 
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The system in vogue both in the north and in the south is that 
founded on Arya Bhatticharya’s dictum :—“ All the heavenly bodies.! 
enter the sign Aries and rise above the horizon at one and the same 
moment on a certain day,? which moment is reckoned as the commence- 
ment of a Kalpam,’ of a Yugam,‘ of a year, of a month, and of a day. 
Time is duration with no beginning nor end, but capable of being com- 
puted by means of the relative positions of the plancts and stars.” 

It is accordingly by the sun’s position in the heavens that the — 
lengths of the Malayali months and years are determined. Hence the 
months correspond with the signs of the Zodiac :— 


Bonthein Mel  eridiags Bagian neath? 
Midham ste .» Artes .. : .. April—May. 
dlddavam e .. Taurus ve «. May—June. 
Midhunam os Gemini a% ». June—July. 
Karkadagam .. ». Cancer os .. Jduly—August. 
Chingam is .. Leo a oe .. August—Soptember. 
Kanni .. a“ .. Virgo : .. September—October. 
Tulim .. ee .. Libra ° .. October—November. 
Vrikshtkam 4. .. Scorpio.. oe »» November— December. 
Dhanu oe »» Sugittarius .. «» December—January. 
Makaram nr .. Capricornus .. .. January—February. 
Kumbham 7 ». Aquarius ‘a ». February—March. 
Minam bis .- Pisces 6 »» March—April. 


The Malayali names, chiefly of Sanskrit origin, correspond precisely 
to the names of the Zodiacal signs used in European countrics. 

The Malayalis again divide their day into 60 ndligas (= 24 minutes), 
and each ndjiga into 60 wndliyas (= 24 seconds), and cach vindfega 
into 60, what they call, “long letter utterance times’’ (the time taken 
to pronounce a consonant and a long vowel = ¢ of a second). 

There are two other fanciful measures of time shorter than this, one 
of which (mdtra) is} of a “long letter utterance time,” and another 
(noddt) which is 4 of a mdtra; but for practical purposes the day is 
divided into ndligas, vindligay, and “long letter utterance times.” 

The chief difference between the northern and southern systems of 
astronomy is that if the sun enters a sign of the Zodiac (Sankramam) 
during the daytimo, that day is reckoned in the northern calendars as 
the first day of the month corresponding to that sign ; whereas in the 
south, in order that a day may be reckoned as the first day of the 
month corresponding to any Zodiacal sign the sun must have entered 
that sign within the first three of the five parts into which they have 
divided the day. If the entry takes placo in the latter two of the 





? Sun, moon and planets, 

* Here must be understood: at Lanka (? Ceylon), supposed to be on the Equator. 

® The period commencing with this phenomenon and ending with its recurrence. _ . 
. © One seventy-second part of a Kalpam according to one school, and one seventy- 
frat part according to another. 


x 
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- five parts of the day, the day next following i ia accepted as the first ay 


of the month... 
According to both systems the months are of the following jore 


tions : — 


























rng |_ aa 

2 in etter — 

Months. Days. | Naligas. whtchenae: 

times. 

| Medham ... ace eis ove i ee | =© 80 55 80 18 
Iddavam eve eee aoe see eee vee 81 24 3 $1 
Midhunam ig Sank: ees wan Jee 31 36 26 9 
Karkadagam __.... or arTy vee ees 81 28 4 80 
Chingam ... Sei oe SY, ee leis 81 2 4 59 
Kanni eee eee aoe ae ees 80 27 23 16 
Talam ‘ie me ae nee — ie 29 54 ll 55 
Vrikehikem ee oo ies a ses 29 80 81 6 
Dhanu__z.. had an ae soa ei 29 21 2 18 
Makaram - aate 29 27 23 36 
Kumbham es cee sae ae ia 29 48 80 14 
Minaw eee ese eee eee eve ees 80 20 19 88 
Total ... 865 15 31 16 


These numbers are noted in the chronogram 





«ate | tapaa | xe pe, Pe re re 
a phrase with a fanciful and apparently inappropriate meaning. 
_ As the fractional parts of the day set forth above correspond to 6 
hours 12 minutes and 80 seconds, it is clear that the Malayali year is too 
long by 23 minutes odd, and this is no doubt due to the omission in 
the above calculations, as in all other Hindu astronomical systems, of 
any compensation for the error caused by the precession of the equi- 
noxes. The astronomers, it is understood, did recognize the fact of 
precession (ayandmgah), bat they failed to utilize it to obtain a correct 
computation of the solar year. 
The calendars are prepared by taking every fourth year as of 366 — 

days and every hundred and sixteenth year as of 367 days in order to 
make up the fractional part of a day over and above 365 days. 
.  & great deal more might be said as to the infinity of uses to which 
those skilled in astronomical and astrological questions put the elaborate 
almanacs issued afresh every year, but enough has already been said 
about this matter in connection with the professional caste of astro- 
logers. 

ve OE the Malayali festivals only a very short account can be given. 
| It was usual in former days, and it is to some extent still prevalent, 

for superiors to be visited twice a year by their inferiors or dependents 
-with gifts in hand—once at the time of the vernal equinox called 
Vishu, and’ once at the time of new moon in August-September, called - 


ae és ‘3 
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Vishu is the astronomical new year day. In 1883 it occurred on — 
the 13th of April. It is supposed to be the vernal equinox, but as its ; 
position in the calendar has shifted about twenty-one days from the 
exact date of that event, it marks the time when Hindu astronomy 
attained its present development, for the Malayali year is too long by 
twenty-three minutes forty seconds, and an easy sum in compound 
division shows that the Malaydli vernal equinox began to be diverted 
from its true position some thousand three hundred years ago, or (say) 
about the middle or end of the sixth century A.D. This is of course 
due, as already said above, to the error imported by failure to observe 
the effects of precession. 

But however this may be, the Malayali is very superstitious about 
his conduct on this day of Véshu, and the first thing that comes under — 
his observation on the morning of that day is believed to be significant 
of the luck that will attend him throughout the year then commencing. 
Hence the collection beforehand, sometimes in houses of temporary 
structure expressly built, of costly and auspicious objects, hence the 
punual presents to superiors, &e. 

At Onam, which is perhaps the greatest national feast in Malabar, 
the houses are made gay with wild flowers, which are collected for the 
purpose by bands of children singing shrilly the appropriate Onam 
hymn. This is the day on which Parasu Raman or Vishnu i is supposed 
to descend to earth to see his people happy. 

To understand aright the significance of this feast to the’ people 
now-a-days it must be remembered that the good old days when perfect 
justice, perfect trust, and perfect truth prevailed upon the earth, are 
believed to have been during the reign of Mahdbali. And the people 
attempt in a joyous way to reproduce, if only for one night, a vivid 
remembrance of the millennium, to which they look back with fond 
longings. 

Next to these, perhaps the most popular feast in Malabar is that of the 
Bharani or cock feast in the month of Minam (March—April). It takes 
the people in great crowds away from their homes. The whole country 
near the lines of march rings with the shouts “ Mada-a-Nada-a”’ of the 
pilgrims to the favourite shrines, chief of which is that at Cranganore 
(Kodungallér) in the Native State of Cochin. Of what takes place when 
the pilgrims reach this spot perhaps the less said the better. In their 
passage up to the shrine the cry of “ Nada-a-Nada-a”’ (march, march 
away) is varied by terms of unmeasured abuse levelled at the goddess 
(a Bhagavati) of the shrine. This abusive language is supposed to be 
acceptable to her. On arrival at the shrine they desecrate it in every 
conceivable way, belioving that this too is acceptable: they throw 
stones and filth, howling volleys of opprobrium at her house. The chief 
of the fishermen caste, styled Kili Muttatta Arayan, has the privilege 
of being the first to begin the work of polluting the Bioot or shrine. 
Into other particulars it is unnecessary to enter. Tlie cocks are 
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slaughtered and sacrificed. The worshipper gets flowers only and no 
holy water after paying his vows. Instead of water he proceeds 
eutside and drinks arrack or toddy, which an attendant Ndyar serves 
out. All castes are free to go, including TZ?yars and low caste-people. 
The temple was originally only a Bhoot or holy tree with a platform. 
The image in the temple is said to have been introduced only of recent 
years. The object of the pilgrimage is to secure immunity from severe 
diseases during the succeeding year. 

Of the Dasara it is unnecessary to say much. The feast is called in 
Malabar the Ayudhapiija (weapon or tool worship) or Sarasvatipija, and 
sometimes Pijjaveppu (the opening day) and Piéjayeduppu (the closing 
day). On the opening day, tools, weapons, implements, &., are or 
ought to be laid aside (veppu), and on the closing day they are resumed, 
taken up (eduppu). It is aten days’ feast, and is called the feast of the 
autumnal equinox. The closing day has shifted, as in the case of Vishu, 
and for the same reason, about three weeks from the exact date of the 
equinox. | 

The other principal festivals are, Siva Ratri (Siva’s night-watch), 
Pongal (the cooking of the new season’s rice), 871 Rama Navami 
(Rama’s birthday), Vinydgachaturti (birthday of Ganesa, the god of 
wisdom and wealth, worshipped in the image of a rat), and Dipdit or 
Dipdwali {the feast of lamps at the new moon in the month Tulam, 
October—November). 

There are also numerous Jocal festivals which sometimes attract large 
crowds from long distances; of these the Tiruchamaram festival, held 
at Taliparamba in Chirakkal Taluk, in March; the Kotttyur festival 
about May—June, held in the jungles of the Kottayam Taluk, at the 
fout of the mountains near the Periah Pass; the Hijir Ardat festival, 
held in December in the Kurumbranad Taluk ; the Car festival, held in 
November in Palghat Town; the Konduretti Tukkwakal Nércha (a 
Mappilla feast), in Ernid Taluk in April; the Guruvdyyur Ekadési 
feast, held in Ponnini Taluk in April; and the Thirumandham Kunnu 
festival, held in April in Valluvanad Taluk, are among the chief events. 

Besides these, a festival which used formerly to be held every twelfth 
vear at Tirunavayi temple in the Ponnani Taluk deserves more than a 
passing reference although it has been discontinued for the past one 
hundred and fifty-six years. This festival was called the Mimakkam or 
Maha Makham, which means literally big sacrifice, It seems to have 
been originally the occasion for a hittam or seemly of all Kéralam, 
at which public affairs were discussed and settled. 

Hamilton thus alludes to the tradition current about it in his time 
(end of seventeenth and beginning of eighteenth centuries) : — 

‘It was.an ancient custom for the Samorin to reign but twelve 
Yoars and no longer. If he dicd before his Term was Expired it saved 
him a troublesome Ceremony of cutting his own Throat on a public 
Scaffold erccted for that Purpose. He first made a Foast for all his 
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Nobility and Gentry, who are very numerous. After the Feast he 
saluted his Guests and went on the Scaffold, and very decently out his 
own Throat in the View of the Assembly, and his Body was a little 
While after burned with great Pomp and Ceremony, and the Grandees 
elected a new Samorin. Whether that Custom was a religious or a 
civil Ceremony I know not, but it is now laid aside. 

“ And a new Custom is followed by the modern Samorins, that a 

Jubilee is proclaimed throughout his Dominions at the End of twelve 
Years, and a Tent is pitched for him in a spacious Plain, and a great 
Feast is celebrated for ten or twelve days with Mirth and Jollity, Guns 
firing Night and Day, so at the End of the Feast any four of the Guests 
that have a Mind to gain a Crown by a desperate Action in fighting 
their Way through thirty or forty thousand of his Guards and kill the 
Samorin in his Tent, he that kills him, succoeds him in his Empire. 
- €JTn Anno 1695 one of those Jubilees happened, and the Tent 
pitched near Pennany (Ponnini), a Sea Port of his, about fifteen 
Leagues to the Southward of Calicut. There were but three Men that 
would venture on that desperate |Action, who fell in with Sword and 
Targot among the Guards, and after they had killed and wounded many 
were themselves killed. One of the Desperadoes had a Nephew of 
fifteen or sixteon Years of Age, that kept close by his Uncle in the 
Attack on the Guards, and when he saw him fall the Youth got through 
the Guards into the Tent and made a stroke at his Majesty’s Head, and 
had certainly despatched him if a large Brass Lamp which was burning 
over his Head had not marred the Blow: but before he could make 
another he was killed by the Guards: and I believe the same Samorin 
reigns yet. I chanced to come that Time along the Coast, aud heard the 
Guns for two or three Days and Nights successively.” (New Account, 
&eo., Vol. I, pages 806-8.) 

The Kérala Mahdtmya so far corroborates Hamilton’s story that it 
declares the king used to be deposed at this festival, but there is no 
mention of self-immolation, although it is quite possible the deposed 
kings may have occasionally adopted this mode of escape from the 
chagrin of not being re-elected by those who had hitherto been their 
adherents. Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay, wrote about 
this festival in the first volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society to the following effect :—The installation of the first 
Perumal took place on “ Pushya (8th Lunar Asterism) in the month 
Magha' in Karkadaga Viydlam* (the period during which Jupiter 
remains in Cancer) and this day in every oycle of Jupiter thus became 
important in the history of Malabar” because the reign of each 


1 There is no such month as that—Mdgha—mentioned by Mr. Duncan, and the title of 
the festival is properly that above given, namely, Mahd (=great) and Makham (=sacri- 
fice). He evidently confounded makham with Makaram, 

® Vy4lum is the Tamil-Malayalam word for Jupiter, and a cyole of Jupiter is roughly 
speaking 12 years, more accurately 4,332 days odd. 
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Perumal terminated on that day, he being ‘elected only for 12 years. 
“ This great feast and the coronation occurring in the month Magha 
that month in every Karkadaga Vyd/am was known as the great Magha 
or Mahdmdgha which was afterwards corrected into Mdmangam.” “ At 
the end of this feast all prior leascs of land were considered to be at an 
end and fresh grants were to be obtained at the beginning of the next 
reign.” ‘In all the principal deeds the position of Jupiter is to be 
mentioned.” “This practice is continued even up to the present day.” 
Mr. Duncan seems to have obtained his information from the Héraiol- 
patti. The fact seems to have been that at each recurring festival all 
feudal ties were broken, and the parties, assembled in public conclave 
at 'Tirunaivayi, readjusted at such times all existing relations among 
thomselves. 

The tradition is that this festival was instituted in the days of the 
emperors (Perumdls), that is, prior to the Kollam era, and that when 
the last: emperor set out for Mecca and left the country without a head, 
the duty of celebrating it devolved on the raja of the locality where 
the festival used to take place, that is, on the Valluvandd alias Vellatri 
alias Arangdtt! Raja. And this arrangement seems to have continued 
up to the twelfth or thirteenth century A.D., when the power of the 
Zamorins (chiefly through Muhammadan influence and arms and trade) 
became supreme in all Kéralam. From that time down to the last 
celebration of the festival in 1743 the Zamorins were present at this 
festival as Suzerains of all Kéralam, including Travancore, which as 4 
-Malayali State only attained to the first rank shortly after the date of 
the last Mahdmakham festival in 1743. 

Those who acknowledged the Zamorin’s suzerainty sent flags in 
token of fealty, and the places where these flags used to be hoisted 
at festival time are still pointed out. The Valluvanad Raja, who is 
still represented in the management of. the Tirunavayi temple by one 
out of the four Brahman Kérdlare, instead of sending a flag used to 
send men called Chdvers (men who have olected to die), whose office it 
was to endeavour to cut their way through the Zamorin’s guards to his 
throne in a manner presently to be desoribed. If they had suoceeded- 
in killing him—as on the occasion cited by Hamilton, whose statement, 
except as to the date, is moreover corroborated by tradition—it is uncer- 
tain what would have happened; but probably if a capable raja had 
been ruling in Valluvanad at such a time, popular opinion would have— 
endowed him with the suzerainty, for the Nayar militia were very fickle, 
and flocked to the standard of the man who was fittest to command 
and who treated them the most considerately. 7 
__ With the kind assistance of the present Zamorin, Maharaja Bahadur, 
| the records of his family have been examined and a complete. account — 


a "2 Go ostied in the Jews’ deed of the eighth century A.D., on account of his territory — : 
7 lying mee (angoffa) the river (ar) from Cranganore, the emperor’s head- see 
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7 obtained. of the events attending the festival held in 1688. A.D., the 
festival next preceding that alluded to by Hamilton. 

The festival used to continue for twenty-eight days every twelfth 
year, when the planet Jupiter was in retrograde motion in the sign of 
Karkadagam or Cancer or the Crab, and at the time of the eighth lunar 
asterism in the month of Makaram the festival used to culminate. 

On the occasion in question the Zamorin some months boforehand 
sent orders for the preparation of the necessary timber and bamboos for 
the temporary buildings required at Tirundvayi, and the matoriais were 
floated down stream from the Aliparamba Cherikkal lands. : 

Then exactly two months before the opening day he sent out a 
circular to his followers worded as follows :— 

“ Royal writing to the Akampati Janam (body-guards). 

“On the 5th Makaram 858 is Mahdmakha Talptiyam (time of the 
eighth lunar asterism in the festival scason), and the Lokare (chief 
people of each locality) are required to attend at Tirunévayi as in 
olden times. 

‘¢ Mangatt Raman and Tinayanchéri! are sent to collect and bake 
you in regular order for the Mahimakham. — 

_ “ You must come to Tirunavayi on the 3rd of Makaram to fight and 
foil as usual. But all of you should come for the Mahimakham.”’ 

The Zamorin timed himeelf to arrive at Tirundvayi on the day 
after that appointed for the arrival of his followers, and the lucky 
moment for setting out on this particular occasion on the last day’s stage 
of the journey was “at the rising of the constellation of Aquarius.” 

The Zirundvdyt temple stands on the north bank of the Ponnani 
river close to the present line of railway. Passengers by train can 
catch a glimpse of it by looking across the level expanse of paddy-fields 
which lie south of the sixth telegraph post on the three hundred and 
_ eighty-second mile of the railway. There is a modest clump of trees 
on the river bank. hiding the temple, the western gateway of which 
faces a perfectly straight piece of road a little over half a mile in 
length stretching from the temple gateway westwards to the elevated 
ridge hemming in the paddy-fields on the west. This road is but little 
raised above the level of the paddy flat. Directly facing this straight - 
piece of road as the elevated ridge is reached there are three or perhaps. 
four terraces, the outlines of which may still be traced in the face of the. 
precipitous bank. 

A little to one side of the upper terrace are the ruins of a strongly-. 
built powder magazine, and on the flat ground above and on both 
sides of the fine avenue shading the public road at this place is ample. 

space for the erection of temporary houses. 
| Tn-a neighbouring enclosure under cultivation is a cussed well.of 
fine proportions and of most solid construction. 


~ 





4 1 EWo of the hereditary ministers, the first being a Néyar, the second an Zlayatu. — 
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From the upper torraco alluded to a commanding view is obtained 
facing eastwards of the level rice-plain at foot, of the broad placid river 
on the right backed by low hills, of higher flat-topped laterite plateaus 
on the left, their lower slopes bosomed in trees, and, in the far distance, 
of the great chain of Western Ghats with the Nilgiris in the extreme 
left front hardly distinguishablo in their proverbial colour from the sky 
above them. It was on this spot, on a smooth plateau of hard laterite 
rock, raised some 30 to 40 feet above the plain, that the Zamorin used 
several times in the course of the festival to take his stand with the 
sword of Chéramin Perumal, the last emperor, in his hand. 

The sword is, and has been for centuries, slowly rusting away in 
ita scabbard, out it is not alone on it that the Zamorin depends for 
his safety, for the plain below him is covered with the thirty thousand 
Nayars of Ernid, the ton thousand of Pélanid, and namberless petty 
dependent chieftains, each counting his fighting men by the hundred 
or the thousand, or by thousands. Away on the right, across the river 
are the camps of the second prince of the Zamorin’s family and of the 
dependent Punattir Raja; the third, fourth, fifth and sixth princes’ 
camps too are close at hand in the left tront bohind the temple, and 
behind the terrace itself is the Zamoriu’s own camp. : 

The whole scene is being made gay with flags as an elephant is being 
formally caparisoned with a chain of solid gold with ‘‘ one hundred and 
fourteen small links and one clasp, making in all ono hundred and 
fifteen ’’—as the record specifically tostifies—and with golden bosses and 
other ornaments too numerous to be detailed. But this part of the 
festivities is not to be permitted to pass unchallenged, for it signifies in 
a formal manner the Zamorin’s intention to assume the réle of Raksha- — 
purashan, or protector of the festivities and of the people there assembled. 
On the instant, therefore, there is a stir among the crowd assembled near 
the western gate of the temple directly facing at a half mile distance 
the Zamorin’s standing-place on the upper terrace. 

From this post, running due cast in a perfectly straight line to the 
western gate of the temple, is the straight picce of road already described, 
but the road itself is clear and the armed crowd on the plain, it is seen, 
are hemmed in by barred palisadings running the full length of the 
road on both sides. ‘Two spears’ length apart the palisndes are placed, 
and the armed crowd on either hand, consisting on this occasion of the 
thirty-thousand Ernaid Nayars, it is seen, are all carrying spears. The 
spearmen may not enter that narrow lane, and by the mere weight of 
their bodies present an impassable obstacle to the free passage of the 
foemen now. bent on cutting down the Zamorin in his pride of place. 

Amid much din and firing of guns the mortturi, the Chaver Nayars, 
the elect of four ' Nayar houses in Valluvandd, step forth from the 


1(1) Chandratti! Panikkar, (2) Patumenna Panikkar, (3) Kolkat Panikkar, (4) Verkot 
Fanikkar, 
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crowd and receive the last blessings and farewells of their friends and 
relatives. They have just partaken of the last meal they are to eat on 
earth at the house of the temple representative of their chieftain; they 
are decked with garlands and smeared with ashes. On this partioular 
oocasion it is one of the house of Putumanna Panikkar who heads the 
fray. He is joined by seventeen of his friends—Nayar or Mappille 
or other arms-bearing caste men—for all who so wish may fall in with 
sword and target in support of the men who have elected to die. 

Armed with swords end targets alone they rush at the spearmen 
thronging the palisades; they “ winde and turn their Bodies as if they 
had no Bones, casting them forward, backward, high and low, even to 
the Astonishment of the Beholders ” as worthy Master Johnson describes 
them in a passage already quoted (p. 189). But notwithstanding the 
suppleness of their limbs, notwithstanding their delight and skill and 
dexterity in their weapons, the result is inevitable, and is prosaically 
recorded in the chronicle thus: ‘The number of Chdvers who camo 
and died early morning the next day after the elephant began to be 
adorned with gold trappings—being Putwmanna Kantiir Ménon and 
followers—were 18.”’ 

At various times during the ten last days of the festival the same 
thing is repeated. Whenever the Zamorin takes his stand on the terrace,. 
assumes the sword and shakes it, men rush forth from the crowd at the 
west temple gate only to be impaled on the spears of the guardsmen 
who relieve each other from day to day. The turns for this duty are 
specifically mentioned in the chronicle thus: ‘ Un the day the golden 
ornaments are begun to be used the body-guard consists of the Thirty 
Thousand ; of Ellaya Vakkayil Vellédi (and his men) the second day, 
of Netiyiruppu ’ Mattarati Tirumalpad (and his men) the third day, of 
Itattarnid * Nambiyéttiri Tirumalpad (and his men) the fourth day, of 
Ernad Mtnamkor*® Nambiyattiri Tirumalpid (and his men) the fifth 
day, of Ernad Elankir ‘4 Nambiyattiri Tirumalpad (and his men) the 
sixth day, and of the Ten Thousand,° the Calicut Talachanna Nayar and. 
Ernid Ménon the seventh day.” 

The chronicle is silent as to the turns for this duty on the eighth, ninth 
and tenth days. On the eleventh day, before the assembly broke up and 
after the final assault of the Chdvers had been delivered, the Erndd 
Elankiir Nambiyattirt Tirumalpad (the Zamorin next in succession) aud 
the Zirumanisséri Nambitirs were conveyed in palanquins to the eastern. 
end of the narrow palisaded lane, and thence they advanced on foot,. 





1 The Fifth Prince of the Zamorin’s family. 

* The Fourth Prince of the Zamorin’s family. 

® The Third Prince of the Zamorin’s family. 

* The Second Prince and Heir apparent of the Zamorin’s family. 

© The Ten Thousand of Pélanad, the district round about Oaliout, formed the Zamorin’s 
own immediate Body-guard—Con/. the acconnt contained in the Kéralolpatti of how 
these men were originally selected— Chap. IL, Sect. (a). 
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prostrating themselves four times towards the Zamorin, onee at the 
eastern end of the lane, twige in the middle, and once at the foot of the. 
terraces. And after due permission was sought and obtained. they took 
their places on the Zamorin’s right hand. - 

After this, so the chronicle runs, it was the duty of the men who had 
formed the bedy-guard to march up with music and pomp to make 
obeisance. On this occasion, however, a large portion of the body-guard 
seems to have been displeased, for they left without fulfilling this duty, 
and this story corroborates in a marked way the facts already set forth 
(p. 134) regarding the independence and important political influence 
possessed by the Nayars as a body. 

The Erndd Ménon and the Calieut Talachanna Nayar with their 
followers were the only chiefs who made obeisance in due form to the 
Zamorin on this occasion, and possibly by the time of the next festival 
(1695 A.D.), of which Hamilton wrote, the dissatisfaction may have 
increased among his followers, and the Zamorin’s life even may have 
been endangered, as Hamilton alleges, probably through lack of men 
‘to guard him. Tradition asserts that the Chdver who managed on 
one occasion to get through the guards and up to the Zamorin’s seat 
belonged to the family of the Chandrattil Panikkar. 

The chronicle winds up with a list of the Chdvers slain on this ccca- 
sion, viz. :— . 

When the Zamorin was taking hie stand on the terrace | 
apparently at the commencement of the festivities oo §«=«C5 
On the day the elephant was adorned, as already related .. 18 
‘+The next day of Chandrattil Pantkkar and followers, the 
number who came and died - - il 
‘“SOf Voérkot Pantkkar and followers, the camber that came | 
and died the third day a 12 
‘‘The number who came up to Vakkaydr and died i in the 
. . four days 8 oe 4 
“The number of Chavers who were arrested at the place 
- where Kalattil Itti Karunékara Ménon was, and brought 
tied to Vakkayifirand puttodeath ~~... ; 1 
‘¢ The number of Chavers arrested on the day of the sacrifice, 
when all the persons together made the obeisance below 
Vakkayir at the time when the Zamorin was taking his 
stund, and left tied to the bars, and who were afterwards 
brought to Vakkayfir, and after the ceremony was over 
aud the Zamorin had returned to the paluce were put 
to the sword .. 7 se - oe ae 


Total .. 55 
The chronicle does not mention the fact, but a current tradition 
says that the corpses of the slain were customarily kicked by elephants 
as far as the brink of the fine well, of which mention has been made, and 


| _ into which they were tumbled promisouously. The well itself is nearly . die 
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filled up with débris of sorts, and a search made at the spot would 
probably elicit conclusive evidence of the truth of this tradition. 

The martial spirit of the Nayars was in former days kept alive by 
such desperate enterprises as the above, but in everyday life the Nayar 
used to be prepared and ready to take vengeance on any who affronted | 
him, for he invariably carried his weapons, end when a man was slain 
it was incumbent on his family to compass the death of a member 
of the slayer’s family. This custom was called Kudippaka (literally, 
house feud), or in an abbreviated form, Kuduppu. One curious fact 
connected with this custom was that the chieftain of the district inter- 
vened when a man was slain and the body of the deceased was by him 
taken to his enemy’s house and the corpse and the house were burnt 
together. It is understood that an out-house was usually selected for 
the purpose, but it was a common phrase to say “the slain rests in 
the yard of the slayer.”’ 


Again, when mortal offence was given by one man to another a 
solemn contract used to be entered into hefore the chieftain of the loca. 
lity to fight a duel, the chief himeclf being umpire. Large sums (up to 
a thousand fanams or two hundred and fifty rupees) used to be deposited 
as the battle-wager, and these sums formed one source (ankam) of the 
chieftain’s revenue, and the right to levy them was sometimes transferred 
along with other privileges appertaining to the tenure of the soil. A 
preparation and training (it is said) for twelve years preceded the battle 
in order to qualify the combatants in the use of their weapons. The 
men who fought were not necessarily the principals in the quarrel—they 
were generally their champions. It was essential that one should fall, 
and so both men settlod all their worldly affairs before the day of 
com hat. 


Besides this custom, which brought revenue into the chieftain’s 
coffers, a curious list of items also producing revenue has been preserved. 
in Mr. Graeme, the Malabar Special Commissioner’s Report (1818-1822), 
and it may be here given as it illustrates in many lights the customs 
of Malabar in ancient times. The chieftain levied customs duties on 
imports, exports, and transports. He had a recognized right to usurp 
the estates of his decaying neighbouring chiefs: in fact the doctrine of 
the “ survival of the fittest ’’ was carried into practical politicsin Malabar 
to a great extent. And he had the right to force them, by violence if 
necessary, to. contribute supplies on emergencies. Fines of sorts were 
of course levied from subjects, and when they died their successors, 
particularly those who held offices or rights over land, had to contribute 
something in order to ensure recognition of their right to succeed to the 
deceased’s estate or office. Lewd, adulterous women were made over to 
the chiefs with a premium by the other members of their families, in 
order that they might be taken care of, and the chiefs (at any rate the 
_ Zamorins) used in turn to sell the women to foreign merchants, thus— 
_ making a double profit out of them. 
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' No one might quest for gold without payment of a royalty, and in 
Mr. Dillon’s “East Indies” the way this was managed at Calicut is thus 
described: ‘‘ Among the sands of the shore, there is good store of gold 
dust, which is very fine; and everybody has the freedom to gather it 
at pleasure: the biggest piece that cro I saw was not worth above fifteen 
pence, and commonly they are not worth above four or five pence a-piece : 
abundance of people get a livelihood by it ; and with the consent of the 
Governor (which is to be purchased by a certain set price for the main- 
tenance of a hundred poor people) you may have as much sand as you 
please carried to your dwelling-places in order to separate it with the 
more convenience.’’ 

Again, when a man died without heirs, the chieftain took his 
property; nor could a man adopt an heir without the chief’s consent. 
Under various designations fees for protection were levied from depend- 
ents and from strangers, and this latter was doubtless one of the 
obstacles which prevented the Chinese traveller Fah Hian from pene- 
trating into South India for he wrote: ‘“‘ Those who desire to proceed 
thither should first pay a certain sum of money to the king of the 
country, who will then appoint people to accompany them and show 
them the way.” Presents of congratulation or of condolence were 

always sent to the chieftains on the occasions of weddings, funerals, 
births, opening of new palaces, of ascension to the throne, and on the 
occurrence of numerous other domestic and public events. 

Then, again, shipe which came ashore were annexed by the chief- 
tain of the locality. Moreover, a more piratical custom than this even 
was observed, in ancient times at least, for thus wrote Marco Polo 
respecting the kingdom of “ Eli” (ante, p. 7): “ And you must know 

. that if any ship enters their estuary and anchors there, having heen 
bound for some other port, they seize her and plunder the cargo. For 
they say, ‘you were bound for somewhere else, and ‘tis God has sent 
you hither to us, so we have a right to all your goods.’ And they 
think it no sin to act thus. And this naughty custom prevails all over 
those provinces of India, to wit, that if a ship be driven by stress of 
weather into some other port than that to which it was bound, it is sure 
to be plundered. But if a ship come bound originally to the place they 
receive it with all honour and give it due protection.” (Yule’s Marco 
Polo, If, 874.) The custom of taking ships and cargoes wrecked on 
the coast continued down to recent times, for the English factors at 
Tellicherry entered into engagements with three of the country powers, 
for exempting English vessels from such seizure. But it was a custom 
which the Malayali chieftains broke through with extreme reluctance. 
The kings of Bedni@r were the first to grant immunity in 1786-87, and 
thrice afterwards ratified it; then followed the Kélattiri prince, on &th 
May 1749, ratified in 1760; and finally the Kadattundd Raja granted 
similar immunity in 1761. No others followed their examples. 

Finally the chieftains had a monopoly of various animals produced — 

or captured in their domains, cows having an abnormal number of 
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- duge, cattle that had killed a human being or any animal (they were. 
called “red horns’’), cattle born with a white speck near the corner 
of the eye, buffaloes with white tips to their tails, wild elephants 


caught in pitfalls, the hind quarter of any wild hog or deer slain in hunt- .. 


ing, the tails and skins of all tigers similarly slain, and wild hogs that 
had fallen into wells—an ocourrenee which must have been frequent 
to judge by the wide area in which this right of the chieftains was 
recognized :—all of these were their perquisites of office. 

A few words may be added regarding the right to appropriate a 
portion of each wild game animal slain in hunting. This right was, 
and it still is, known as the Urpajii right, @r being a village, and pad/s 
a place of reverence or importance. The village hunts, like everything 
else in the daily life of a Hindu community, were conducted precisely 
. according to ancient corporate customs. The Urpullé was the place 
where, according to custom, the game must be broken up. The maneven 
who alone could perform this office had a hereditary right to officiate. 
He was called the Keikkdran or attendant (perhaps originally an elder 
of the village). As perquisite he had the other hind quarter of the 
animal. The hunter who killed the animal had as perquisites the head 
and one fore quarter. A share of the flesh was given to each of the 
hunters engaged in the hunt, and three pieces were distributed among 
those who came to the Urpalli to see it cut up. The animal was 
methodically out up into eighteen customary pieces. The Urpalli was 
a place in the jungle duly consecrated to the hunting deity Ayyan or 
Ayyappan, and it was in front of his shrine that the formal ceremony 
took place. The hunting season opens on the 10th or Lith of Tulam 
—e10g.4¢2—(October—November) of each year, and these days are still 
considered of importance in places where game is still to be found. 
The permission of the chieftain to hunt on his territory was not required 
and was never sought, and the idea of an exclusive personal right to 
hunting privileges in certain limits is entirely foreign to the Malayali 
customary law. Such an idea was only imported into Malabar with 
English courts and English law and lawyers. There was a funda- 
mental difference in the ideas from which originated the Malayali law 
of land tenure and the English law of land, and this will be considered 
in the chaptcr on the land tenures and land revenue. This difference 
has never been properly understood in the courts, and the confusion 
and consequent strife among those interested has been very great and 
deplorable. : 

So atrong indeed was the hold that old observances and customs 
had upon the people, that ‘when summary payment was demanded of 
a debtor, the custom was to draw a circle round him with a green 
branch and imprecate on him the name of a particular divinity whose 
gurse was to fall upon him if he left the cirele before satisfying the 
olaim of his creditor.” (I.A. VIII, 267.) Many writers have noticed the 
existence of this custom, and some have commented on and marvelled 
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individual freedom there was very little, as every person from his 
cradle to his grave was hemmed i in by unyielding chains of customary 
observances. 

In an tnterdict there were four kinds of twigs used for the four 
sides, viz., either the four ¢a/s plants—probably consisting of 1, Convolru- 
lus maximus ; 2, another kind of convolvulus called Tirumuditidl ; 3, a 
three-ribbed convolvulus ( Zirupantsitidls) ; and 4, Ipomea setosa ;—or 1, 
a thorn with an edible fruit called Rhamnus circumcisus ; 2, a medicinal 
tree called in Malayalam nyad/u ; 8, Mussenda frondosa with white bracts 
called in Malayalam Ve/ila ; and 4, the Malayalam ¢umba (Philornie or 
Levcas Indica), common weed. A tuft of three green twigs tied to a 
doorway precluded persons from crossing the threshold of a house, 
and a similar tuft tied to the end of a staff stuck in the ground was, and 
still i is, in some parts a sign that there is an interdict on the rope there 


growing. 


. «  "Bhe people must have been a very law-abiding and docilo race if 
: “wach simple formalities sufficed to govern them, But indeed custom, 
when once it has become law, arrays the whole community in arms 
against the law-breaker, and is perhaps the safest form of law for a semi- 
civilized state. | 

“Another curious custom has come down from ancient times and is 
stil] flourishing, though the mutual confidence on which it relies for 
its proper effects shows signs of breaking down and is cited as a 
degeneracy of Malayali manners. Any one desirous of raising a con- 
siderable sum of money for some temporary purpose invites his friends 
to join him in what is called a kurt or lottery: chance enters very 
little, however, into the arrangement, and it would be a better term to 
call the members a mutual loan society. The organizer of the kurs 
gets a certain number of his friends to subscribe a certain amount of 
money, or of rice husked or unhusked, as the case may be. The friends 
bring their contributions to his house, where they are hospitably enter- — 
tained, and by lot the person is selected to whom similar contributions 
from all present, including the organizer of the kuri, are to be made 
at a certain date then and there fixed. This individual in turn hospi- 
tably entertains his friends when they come with their contributions. 
A third person is then selected, and the same thing comes off at his 
house. And so it goes on, until every one of the original members 
or his heir has in turn reaped the benefits of the contributions of his 
friends. The arrangement is of obvious benefit in several ways to those 
~ eoncerned. 

 -Triale by ordeal were and still are very common, although some forms 
of them have necessarily disappeared. The Zamorin in 1710 entered into 
an engagement with the Honorable Compauy’s Factors at Tellicherry 
to subject to the oil ordeal people who disputed with them as to the | 
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- ment is recorded in the Tellicherry Factory Diary of 6th May 1728 as: 
“A grant that any Mallabarr having accounts with us must put bis — 

_ hand in Oyle to prove the verity thereof, given Anno 1710.” And in. 
the engagement itself it was written: “If his hand comes out clean, 
he will be held innocent and you will have to pay him, as usual, the 
expenses he may inour (in taking the oath).’? The form of taking 
the oath was to pick a coin out of a pot of boiling oi) with the hand, 
which was immediately swathed in bandages and sealed up, and the 
state of the hand after a certain lapse of time (three days, it is under- 
stood) determined the matter. The crocodile ordeal, in which a man 
swam across a piece of water swarming with saurians was also in vogue. 
at some places to determine the guilt or innocence of criminals. The 
ordeal by weighment was, and still is, sometimes resorted to. A man 
who wishes to establish his innocence is weighed : he proceeds to a neigh- 
bouring tank and bathes, and if on returning to the scales he is lighter 
than when he went into the water, his innocence is established. ‘This is 
used now-a-days in deciding caste offences. 

But criminals did not in former days always escape, and were not 
always given the option of submitting the test of their innocence to an 
ordeal. The five great crimes were—({1) murder of a Brahman; (2) 
drinking spirits (probably a crime only among Brahmans, for the Nayars 
are not now, and never were an abstemious caste, nor were the other 
lower castes) ; (3) theft: ““ They put a thief to death ” wrote Sheikh Ibn 
Batuta regarding the Malaydlis in the fourteenth century A.D., “ for 
stealing a singls nut, or even a grain of seed of any fruit: hence thieves 
are unknown among them, avd should anything fall from a tree none 
except its proper owner woald attempt to touch it.” (Ibn Batuta’ 
Travels, Or. Trans]. Committee, Tondon, 1829, p. 167) ; (4) disobeying 
a teacher’s rules; (5) cow-killing, which is still a penal offence in the 
Cochin State. The manner of carrying out capital punishments was 
sometimes barbarous in the extreme. Criminals were cut in half and 
* exposed on a cross-bar, in the manner still adopted with tigers and 
panthers slain in hunting expeditions and offered as a sacrifice to local 
deities. Thieves were similarly cut in two and impaled on a stake, 
which probably had a cross-bar, as the word for it and that for an 
eagle or vulture are identical. But empaling alive was also known, and 
in June 1795, by the orders of the Pajassi (Pychy) rebel chief two 
Mappillas were thus treated after a pretended trial for alleged robbery 
in a Ndyar’s house at Venkad in Kottayam Taluk. Finally, great 
criminals were at times wrapped up in green palm leaves and torn 
asunder probably by elephants. | 

Whether cannibalem ever extensively prevailed is uncertain, but 
it is not improbable that it at times was perpetrated among the lower 
orders of the population, who even now take vengeance on the higher 
castes by stoning their houses at night and by various devices sapersti- 
_ tiously set down to the action of evil spirits. In modern times only one 
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authentic instance of cannibalism{is on record, and it was vouched for 
by the late Dr. Burnell. Some of the agresgic slave caste had mur- 
dered a Nayar and mutilated the body, and on being asked why they 
had committed the murder, the details of which they freely confessed, 
they replied that if they ate of his flesh their sin would be removed. 
(Indian Antiquary, VIII, 88.) 

Down to the present day the power of enchantments and apells is 
believed in implicitly by the lower and by the semi-educated among the 
upper classes ; and some individuals of the lower classes have a powerful 
superstitious influence over the higher castes owing to their supposed 
efficiency in creating enchantments and spells and in bringing misfor- 
tunes. The family of famous trackers, whose services in the jungles 
were retained for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ projected sporting tour 
in the Anamallai Mountains in 1875, dropped off most mysteriously one 
by one shortly afterwards, stricken duwn by an unseen hand, and all of 
them expressing beforehand their conviction that they were under a 
certain individual’s spell and were doomed to certain death at an early 
date. They were probably poisoned, but how it was managed remains 
to the present day a mystery, although the family was under the 
protection of a European gentleman who would have at once brought 
to light any ostensible foul play. 

‘ Be it noted,” wrote Mr. Walhouso, late M.C.S., in the Indian Anti- 
quary for January 1876 “that Malabar is the land par emcellence of 
sorcery and magic ; the most powerful bhootas and demons reside there.” 
Ho further gives details of three of the forms used in compassing the 
discomfiture of enemies. ‘‘ Make an image with wax in the form of 
your enomy, take it in your right hand at night and hold your chain 
of beads in your left hand; then burn the image with due rites, and it 
shall slay your enemy in a fortnight. Another strong spell for evil 
is to take a human bone from a burial-ground and recite over it a 
thousand times the powerful Malayali mantra, namely, ‘Om! Hrum ! 
Hram ! Swine-faced goddess ! seize him! seize him as a victim ! drink, 
drink his blood ! eat ! eat his flesh! O image of imminent death ! 
Bhagavati of Melayala! Glaum ! Glaum ! Om! The bone thrown into 
an enemy’s house will cause his ruin...... Let a sorcerer obtain the 
corpse of a maiden, and on a Sunday night placo it at the foot of a bhiita 
haunted trec on an altar, and repeat a hundred times ‘Om / Hrim / 
Hrom ! O goddess of Malaydla, who possessest us in a moment ! come ! 
come !!’ The corpse will then be inspired by a demon and rise up, 
and if the demon be appeased with flesh and arrack, will answer all ques- 
tions put.” The demons “ can be bought, carried about, and transferred 
from one sorcerer to another.”’ It may be added that the best educated 
native gentlemen have even yet hardly got over their objections to 
photography on the ground that their enemies may obtain possession 
of their photographs, and may by piercing with needles the eyes and 
other organs, and by powerful incantations, work them serious mischief. 
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Kéralam has twelve professional magicians, six of whom work to win 
the good gods, and six to coerce the evil ones. 

Of belief in the potency of the “evil eye” evidence meets one at 
nearly every step throughout the land. A house ora shop is being built ; 
there surely is to be found exposed in somo conspicuous position an 
image, sometimes of extreme indecency, a pot covered with cabalistic 
signs, a prickly branch of cactus or what not to catch the “ evil eye ” of 
passers-by andto divert their attention from the important work in 
hand. A crop is being reisod in a garden visible from the road: the 
vegetables will never reach maturity unless a bogey of some sort is set 
up in their midst. A cow will stop giving milk unless a shell is tied 
conspicuously about her horns. The same idea enters into all domestic 
events and arrangements, and that not merely among Hindus, but among 
Muhammadans as well, to an extent that is with difficulty realized by 
Europeans. 

When affliction comes the animal affected is served with grass, 
fruits, &c., on which charms have been whispered, or is bathed in 
charmed water, or has a talisman in the shape of a palm-lesf inscribed 
with charms rolled up and tied round its neck. So too with human 
beings. In 1877 a poor Mappilla woman residing in one of the Lacca- 
dive Islands was put upon her trial for witchcraft for importing into the 
island a betel leaf with a certain cabalistic and magical inscription on 
it, but it fortunately turned out for her that she had merely pounded it 
up and rubbed it over her daughter’s body to cure her of fits. Ibn 
Batuta wrote of a Malayali king who was converted to Islam by the 
leaf of “the tree of testimony,” a trce of which it was related to him 
that it does not gencrally drop its leaves, “ but, at the season of autumn 
in every year, one of them changes its colour, first to yellow, then to 
red; and that upon this is written, with tho pen of powcr, ‘There is 
no god but God: Muhammad is the Prophct of God,’ and that this 
leaf alone falls,’”’ The falling of tho leaf was an annual event anxiously 
looked for, and the leaf itself was efficacious in curing diseases. Now-a- 
days the belief among Muhammadans still subsists that the leaves of a 
certain tree growing on Mount Deli possess similar virtues. 


The incantation for the removal of spells and for avoiding futuro 
mischiefs is a long and somowhat complicated affair at times. The 
following account has becn furnished from a trustworthy source :— 

‘ Besides this, two other methods called Toluiéka (a ceremony for 
removing different sins and punishments by throwing them with leaves 
into the fire), and Beliyulika (a ceremony performed by waving a basket 
of flowers round a possessed person), are also adopted in the case of 
human beings, and the mode of performing it is as follows: First, a 
lighted lamp and a nazhi (a wooden vessel containing half a secr) 
filled with rice are kept in the verandah or in the yard of a house. On 
the north-east corner of it a representation of Ka/a Bhyravan (a demon) 
with its head towards the south and fect towards the north, is made 
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in five colours, viz., white, yellow, green, red and black. Tice cleaned 
and uncleanod, tender cocoanut, plantaing pounded rice, fried grain, 
betel leaf, areca nut, &c., are placed on all the four sides of it. A 
Kypdndi (a triangle made with plantain rind and young cocoanut leaves 
cut and stuck upon it in rows) having Kankkdli (saffron and chunam 
mixed with water and made after the fashion of a gruel) sprinkled 
over it, is placed on the east, red gurusi (water mace red by mixing a 
little saffron and chunam with it) and a reddened cocoanut on tho 
north, and black gurus: (water mixed with charcoal) and a blackened 
cocoanut on the south, of the said representation. After modcs of 
adoration have been done to these, Piniydl (the person on whom 
exorcism is being practised) proceeds with three betel leaves and three 
pieces of areca nut, rico and wick in the right hand and with a knife in 
the other, and goes three times round the said represontation, and 
then standing on the west of it facing towards the east, holds out the 
knife three times against the representation and cuts three times across 
it, and at last sticks the knife in its right eye, and then sits down, 
After this a wick is placed in the Kypdndi, one in the red gurusi, and 
a third on the reddened cocoinut after singing hymns in praise of 
Kali, and wicks are similarly placed in black gurus? and on the blach- 
ened cocoanut after singing hymns in praise of Gu/ikan (son of Saturn, — 
the ruler of the fatal hours). Then cither the person who performs tke 
ceremony or anybody else takes one handful of the loaves of Zranynyi 
(a tree) and one handful of those of nochchi (a shrub), and having 
caused Piniyal to keep a wick upon them for avoiding the evil eye, 
keeps them aside. Again one man takes one handful and a second 
another handful of the said leaves and stand on each side of the Piniyal 
and rub with them from the head to the fect of the Piniydl, when 
Bharatam ought to be sung. ‘This ought to be that portion of the 
Bharatam called Nilalkuttu which relates the story of the Pandus who 
were troubled by Curus by meansof sorcery. At the end of each verse 
the said leaves ought to be mixed with salt, chillics, mustard seed, 
gingelly seed, &c., and burnt in fire prepared with jack wood ; a piece 
of iron is also placed in the fire. At the end of the four verses in 
this manner Pandt and gurus? are thrown aside, having due hymns sung 
by the person who performs the ceremony. After this, the body of the 
Piniyal is anointed with the ground root of a medicinal plant called 
Papal mixed with gingelly oil. The said piece of iron is then taken 
out of the fire and placed in front of the Piniyal, and the performer 
takes in his hands the smoke that bursts out by pouring upon it water 
mixed with gingelly and lamp oil, and rubs the body of the Piniyal 
with it. A cocoanut is then placed in the front of the Péniydl, having 
two wicks one across the other upon it. The Piniydl then crosses the 
cocoanut three times forward and backward, with a knifo in the right 
hand and with a lighted wick in the other, and then sets fire to the 
wicks already placed on the cocoanut. The Pniyd/ then attempts three 
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times to cut the cocoanut with the knife, and at the fourth time cuts it 
into two pieces, and then destroys the said representation with the 
hands and puts a mark on te forehead, Thus it ends. 

“This is generally performed for males just before their first mar- 
riago, and also when they appear to be subject to such injuries as those 
already mentioned. This is done for females also on the day previous 
to the Pumsavana (a coremony generally obrerved by them in the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth month of their first preenancy). It is also performed 
for females who are afilicted with barronness.” 

There are no professional augurs among the population, but the 
events of their daily lives are supposed to be largely influcnced by the 
signs prosented to them by various birds and beasts and human beings 
and substances of sorts. The following list of good and bad omens has 
been prepared by a native gentleman. 

Good omens.--The sight of such birds 2s crows and pigeons, &c., and 
beasts as deer, &c,, moving from left to right, and dogs and jackals 
moving inversely, and other beasts found similarly and singly, wild 
crow, cock, ruddy goose, mongoose, goat and peacock seen singly or in 
couples cither at right or left; the rainbow seen on right or left side or 
behind, prognosticates good, but the reverse if seen in front. 

Butter-milk, raw rice Puttalpira, (Trichosanthes anguina), Priyangu 
flower, honcy, ghee, red cotton juice, antémony, sulphurate, metallic mug, 
bell ringing, lamp, lotus, Karuka grass (Agrostis linearis), raw fish, flesh, 
flour, ripe fruits, sweetmeats, gems, sandalwood, clephant, pots filled 
with water, a virgin, a woman, a couple of Brahmans, Rajas, respect- 
able men, white flower, white yak tail, white cloth and white horse. 

Chank-shell, flagstaff, turband, ériwmphal arch, fruitful soil, burning- 
fire, elegant eatables or drinkables, carts with men in, cows with their 
young, mares, bulls or cows with ropes tied to their ‘necks, paleo, 
swans, peacock and Indian crane warbling sweetly ! ! | 

Bracelets, looking-glass, mustard, Besoor, any substance of white 
colour, the bellowing of oxen, auspicious words, harmonious human. 
voice, such sounds made by birds or beasts, the upliftmg of umbrellas, 
flagstaffs and flags, hailing acclamations, sounds of harp, flute, timbrel,. 
tabor, and other instruments of music, sounds of hymns of consecration 
and of Vedic recitations, gentle breoze all around happening at the time 
of journey. 

Bad omens.—The sight of men deprived of any of their limbs, such 
as the lame or blind, &c., of corpse, or wearer of cloth put on a corpse, 
coir pieces, broken vessels, hearmg of words expressive of breaking,. 
burning and destroying, &c., the alarming cry of “ alas! alas!” loud 
acreams, cursing, tumbling, sneezing, the sight of a man in sorrow, or 
one with a stick, a barber, or widow, pepper and other pungent sub- 
stances. 

The sight of a serpent, cat, ‘yuana, bloodsucker, or monkey passing’ 
across the road, or vociferous beasts or birds, such as jackals, dogs and 
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kites, crying loud from the eastern side, and of a buffalo, donkcy, or 
temple bull, black grains, salt, liquor, hide, grass, dirt, faggots, iron, 
and flower used for funeral ceremonies, a eunuch, a ruffian, an outoaste, 
vomit, excrement, stench, any horrible figure, bamboo, cotton, lead, 
cots, stools or vehicles being carried with legs upwards, and dishea, 
cups, &c., with mouth dowowards, vessels tilled with live coals, and 
which are broken and not burning, broomstick, ashes, oil, winnow and 
a hatchet, dc. 


Section F.—ReEtteron. 


The annexed table shows the respective numbers of the followers 
of the different religions in Malabar, and the ratio of each to every 
100,000 of the population in 1891 and again in 1901. 














1891. 1901. 

Religion. Popuiation Population 
excluding | Ratioin | excluding | Ratio in 
that of 100,000. that of 100,000. 

Laccadives. Laccadives. 
Hindu ia ne a . | 1,834,284 69,430 1,904,474 68,254 
Musalman _... es sie ve 759,242 28,738 832,970 29,853 
Christian... ae toe a 47,026 1,803 51,493 1 845 
Others ses ne sei ses 776 20 1,344 48 
Total ..| 2,641,928 | 100,000 2,¢96,281 100,000 
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| The Hindus are most numerous in Palghat Taluk, where, of every 
100,000 of the population, 88,953 are Hindus, and fewest in numbers 
in Cochin Taluk, where the proportion is only 25,593. The Muham- 
madans similarly arc most numerous in Ernad Taluk, proportion 54,466 
and least numerous in Palehat, proportion 9,876. 

. The Christians again are most numerous in Cochin Taluk, proportion 
57,249, and least numcrous in Walavanad Taluk, proportion only 88. 
Of people of other religions, the largest number are in Wynad Taluk, 
proportion 520, and the fewest in Walavanad Taluk, proportion mil. 


Hindus. 


Of the strange medley of cults and religions which goes by the 
name of Hinduism, it is very difficult to give any adequate idea in a 
few pages. 

The earliest aboriginal cuit was probably that which is sometimes 
called animism—the propitiation of evil spirits, male and female—-for in 
the earliest relics of religion still extant there seems to be embodied a 
belief in an existence after death. Persons who caused sorrow and 
trouble in life were after doath supposed to be the cause of furthe®. 


- 
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unhappiness, and as such they had to be propitiated with gifts which 

they would have approciated when alive. They had to be supplied 
with the weapons, the cooking pots, the oil receptacles, the lamps, the 
ornaments, the water jars, and the implements which they used during 

' life. Pericdically solemn festivals were held, and a portion of the 
viands was solomnly set apart for the departed. 

In every garden on the southern side, even in the present day, a: 
portion is sot apart where the bones of those who are burned are buried 
in pots, and nightly lights are periodically kept blazing in memory of 
the day on which the deceased departed this life. 

This custom prevails among Nayars, Tiyars, and the artisan castes, 
and it is no doubt the latest development of the cult, which dictated 
the making of the massive sepulchral urns and the erection of the 
massive crom!echs, and kistvaens with which the district abounds, but of 
which tradition, in any reliable form, is wholly wanting. 

A distinct advance in religious ideas may perhaps be gathered from 
these sepulchral relics, which in Malabar are more varied in their forms, 
and in their associations perhaps more interesting than any similar 
relics in any land yet explored. And although the subject is archw- 
ologically of historical interest, its chicf importance seems to lie in its 
religious aspect, and as such it may be fitly introduced here. 

In so far as oxplorations have yet been conducted the sepulchral 
remains referred to may be separated into four classes, which, from. 
internal evidence, may probably be correctly classified chronologically 
thus :— 

I. Megalithic remains 
lI. Excavated caves 

T1I. Caves with massive urns (Aufa-kallu) and massive sepulchral 

urns without caves. 

ITV. Modern sepulchral urns of a small size. 

There is a fifth class which has not yet been authoritatively con- 


probably synchronous. 


2 

=f 

nected with sepulchral uses. This class is known as the /dpthallu (hat g 
T 


stone), and evidently belongs to the megalithic period of Ciass J. 


* Tilustrations Nos. I and II are of this uncertain class; the hat stone oe 
represented in No. I was explored by Mr. Babington in November< 


1819, who thus summed up the result :—‘t Though from its situation? 
sizo, and appearance I was led to expect my labour would not have beer’ 
in vain, nothing was found in the hollow space between the stones 
which supported the ¢ép¢kal/u and which wero themselves placed on the 
solid rock.” Similar researches made since have so far as known proved 
equally unsuccessful, and Mr. Babington’s conclusion either that these 
monuments are vot sepulchral, or, if sepulchral, that their contents 
have crumbled into indistinguishable dust is fully justified. 

Specimens of the first of the four undoubtedly sepulchral classes 
may be found scattered widely over the hilly country in the south of 
Malabar, and one. characteristic group of them is to be found in a 
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valley at the foot of the Halladikod mountain peak in the Hévalpdt 
amsam of Palghat Taluk. They invariably contain the remains of. 
iron implements and weapons and earthen pots, All covered up most 
carefully with fine earth which has in general been carefully sifted. 
These remains correspond so closcly with ordinary cromlechs elsewhere 
that it is unnecessary to illustrate them. ‘The stones composing the 
sides and ends of the place of sepulture are sometimes fully exposed, 
sometimes half-buried, and sometimes only just showing above the 
surface. Occasionally the cromlech has a circle of stones placed round 
it at the distance of a yard or two. 

Of Class IT, specimens (Illustrations Nos. III to VII) occasionally 
come to light, by accident, in quarrying blocks of stone, or in digging 
the foundations of buildings. Such specimens are known to oxist ia 
the following places :—(1) in the Tallavil desam of Kuttiyéri amsam in 
Chirakkal Taluk ; (2) in the Taliparamba and Trichumaram desams of 
Taliparamba amsam in the same taluk; (8) in the Padinyattumuri 
amsam and desam of Calicut Taluk. ‘Their existence has been reported 
from many other placcs (Sewell’s “ Lists of Antiquitics, Madras,” p. 
240, seg.). The contents are, in all respects, similar to those from the 
megalithic class. These caves are therefore probably of the same age as 
the megalithic class, although in form they differ widely from the square 
megalithic cromlech, as will be seen from the following plans and 
sections. ‘I'he caves are invariably cut out of soft laterite rock, and as 
gneiss is both more difficult to work and scarcer than laterite in the 
parts where these caves are to be found, it is probable that the architects 
adapted themselves to circumstances, ‘and, instead of building their 
sepulchres or death-houses, set to work to excavate them. 

The next illustration, No. VIII, conveys an accurate idea of the style 
of the earthenware vessels and iron weapons and implements found in 
these excavated ‘‘ dcath-houses.”’ 

It was probably a distinct advance in civilisation and in religious 
ideas (as will be presently explained) which Jed to the adoption of the 
next class (No. IIL) of sepulchral relics, for the kuta-kaliw remains 
invariably contain a large sepulchral urn placed inside an excavated 
chamber, in addition to the usual earthenware pots and iron imple- 
ments characteristic of the supposed earlier sepulchral relics. Moreover, 
in these kuta-kallu chambers are to be found earthenware pots of a more 
advanced type, evincing that meanwhile society had begun to pay 
attention to ornamenting the vessels in domestic use. Beads, too, are 
found in them, andthe iron implements weapons are more varied in 
form as if designed for more extended wants. 

Illustrations (Nos. IX to XII) copied from a very interesting paper 
communicated by Mr. J. Babington to the Literary Society of Bombay 
in December 1820 (Reprint, Bombay Literary Society’s Transactions, 
1877, p. 842), are representative of these kufa-kallu remains and of 
their contents. 
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The occurrence of these maasive half-baked earthenware urns in: 
the excavated chambers of the kuta-kallu seems to supply the necessary 
connecting link between society, ancient and modern; for Malayalis, as 
already said, still adhere to the practice of using small sepulchral urns 
of the IV class. But now-a-days the charred bones of the deceased are 
placed in the urns as a temporary resting-place only, and are, as soon as 
convenient, removed and cast into the fresh water of the holy rivers. 
Formerly there wes evidently no intention of ever disturbing the relics 
after they were put in their final resting-place. 

The shape of some of the ancicnt urns perhaps affords a clue to the 
idea which originally suggested this mode of sepulture; for in Malabar, 
as in the districts cast of the ghats, their shape is at times peculiar. 
The urn shown in Mr. Babington’s illustration (No. IX) was evidently 
the final resting-place of a person of wealth and consideration—the 
extent of the excavation, the massive character of the capstone, and the 
articles found, all attest this. Meaner individuals had to be content 
with less pretentious tombs, and, accordingly, it is found that in many 
localitios in the district massive half-baked sepulchral urns, simply buried 
in the ground, are grouped together, generally on hill sides, in large 
numbers ; occasionally, where the laterite rock occurs near the surface, the 
rock is hollowed out a little to admit of receiving the urn, but no 
attempt is made at constructing achamber round each urn. What is 
further peculiar about them is that, while some are plainly made like 
that shown in Mr. Babington’s illustration (No. IX), in others of them, 
as in some of the specimens to be found at Vaniamkulam in the Vallu- 
vanid Taluk, the bottom of the urn thickens out in a circular shape and 
through this protuberance a small hole is drilled. 

It has been suggested that this peculiarity in construction is emblem- 
atic of the religious ideas connected with the Bhi-dévi or earth god- 
dess (Tellus), and that burial in this fashion was emblematic of the 
return of the individual to the womb of Mother Earth. The protuber- 
ance on the bottom of the urn under this supposition would signify that 
it was representative of the os uteri. 

The worship of the earth goddess is a subject full of difficulty ; it 
probably came in with the advance in civilisation, which taught men 
that the earth was fruitful if tilled, and possibly the transition from 
the megalithic and excavated tomb period to the period in which 
earthen sepulchral urns began to be used marks a change in Malayali 
civilisation from a pastoral life to one of agriculture, and from a belief in 
the powers for good and evil of departed human spirits to one:in which 
the former belief began to be modified by the idea of an earth goddess, 
who became the refuge of the dead. 

To the present day there is a native tradition, which of course is not 
in harmony with orthodox Sanskrit texts, and which runs as follows :— 
* As long as the bones remain undestroyed and undefiled, 

“So long does the soul enjoy heaven.” 
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- And this tradition has still such a powerful hold on the people, that 
their superstitious fears are at once aroused if such places of sepulture 
are opened up. To this feeling chiefly isto be attributed the fact that 
80 little is still known about these death relics. When a tombis by 
accident discovered, it is generally for superstitious reasons closed up 
aguin at once and the fact of its existence is kept secret. 

But even, according to orthodox Brahmanical ideas, the cerpse of 
@ human being is, if the proper mantrams are used, dclivered at the 
burning: ground to the care of Ridran (one form of Siva), whose charge 
ceases when the burning is complete. The unhurt bones become pure 
and ought to be delivered in a pure form to Paramésvaran (another form 
of Soa), whose property they become. This is effected by casting them 
into the fresh water of holy streams, such as the Ganges, and into 
branches of the Kavéri as at Tirnnelli in Wynad, and Périr in Coimba- 
tore, and the like. But it is not always convenicnt to carry away the 
bones at once for this purpose, and frequoutly it is not done for years. 
Meanwhile, therefore, the bones are placed in a holy urn?! (Class IV) 
and preserved till a fitting opportunity occurs for their removal. The 
spirit of the deceased is mcanwhile supposed to inhabit the western 
room—the honored guest-chamber of the house—into which it is con- 
veyed on the fortieth day after death in the holy urn before the latter 
is finally consigned to its temporary resting-place in the southern 
portion of the garden. The urn used must he of unburnt fresh earth, 
a fact which goes a long way to connoct the ancient and modern 
practices on this point, for the massive urns of Class III above described 
are likewise constructed of only partially baked earth, 

The native tradition still extant, that so long as the bones remained 
“undestroyed and undefiled ” the deceased enjoyed heaven, is no doubt 
the original ancient idea, and the carrying out of the idea gave rise to 
the first three classes of thesc forms of sepulture. Modern ideas have 
changed simply by making pricstly intercessions necessary for the 
welfare of the dcceascd. 

This is most conspicuous in the idcas now in vogue regarding the 
Srdddha ceremonics, for priestly ingenuity has had a wide scope im 
following the course of a departed spirit and in inventing obstacles to 
its final attainment of bliss. At every step of the préla, or departed 
spirit, obstacles are thrown in its way, and heavy toll is levied from the 
pockets of the deceased’s descendants to purchase gat, or progress 
onward through purgatory—the “ fourth mansion” as it is sometimes 
called by Malayalis—to other births and ultimate emancipation. 
Neglect to perform the necessary ceremonies leaves the departed spirit 
in the condition of a pisdcha, or foul wandering ghost, disposed to take 
revenge for its misery by a varicty of malignant acts on living crea- 
tures. While, on the other hand, the due performance of the ceremonics — 
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converts the préia into a pitri with divine honors which are paid to it in. 
the Srdddha ceremony. At this stage evon priestly interforence does 
not leave the departed soul, for the pfiri has to progress through various 
other stages of bliss till admitted finally into heaven. Malayalis, like 
other Hindus, flock to Gaya for the performance of Srdddha ceremonies, 
because of the efficacy of the service conducted there in procuring direct 
admission into heaven of the pitts at whatever stage of gati, or progress, 
they had previously arrived. | 

The primary or foundational religious idea of the Malayali Hindu, 
then, consisted probably of a belief in the evil propensities of deceased 
persons (animism). When calamity attacked him he sought refuge in 
sacrifices to propitiate the evil wandering spirits of his ancestors, or of 
other men or women. When disease attacked a community an evil 
spirit, generally feminine, was supposed to be the author. And so it 
remains to the present day: astrologers aro consulted when the calamity 
is a personal one: when the trouble is common to society it is the 
velirhchappdidu (the enliyhtener or oracle) of the local deity, who falls 
into a trance, becomes inspired, and points out the remedy to the 
assembled multitude. 

The snakes, too, are supposed to exorciso an evil influence on human 
beings if their shrinos are not respected. A clump of wild jungle trecs 
luxuriantly festooned with graceful creepers is usually to be found in 
the south-west corner of the gardens of all respectable Malayali 
Hindus. The spot is left free to nature to deal with as she likes. 
Evory tree and bush, every branch and twig is sacred. This is the 
vishdttum kdvu' (poison shrine) or ndga kotta (snake shrine). Usually 
there isa granite stone (chitira kuta-kallu) carved after the fashion 
of a cobra’s hood set up and consecrated in this waste spot. J.eprosy, 
itch, barrenuess in women, deaths of children, the frequent appearance 
of snakes in the garden, and other diseases and calamitics supposed to 
be brought about by poison, are all set down to the anger of the 
serpents. If there isa snake shrinc in the garden, sacrifices and cere- 
monies are resorted to. If there is none, then the place is diligently 
dug up, and search made for a snake stone, and if one is found it is 
concluded that the calamities have occurred because of there having 
previously becn a snake shrine at the spot, and because the shrine had 
been neglected. A shrine is then at once formed, and costly sacrifices 
and ceremonies serve to allay the serpents’ anger. 

Allied with this worship of the serpent, there occur two other 
religious ideas about which it is difficult to come to correct or to satie- 
factory conclusions ; for phallic and sakti worship and tree worship are 
somehow inextricably mixed up with serpent worship in Malayali 
Hinduism. It is possible that the tree | was at first simply an emblem 


1 These objects of adoration, borrowed apparently from the mosaic of Hindu oults, were 
imported through Manicha@an influence into Christianity in one of its carlier and grosser 
forms, 
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of the phallus, and the serpent was, and still continues to be, an 
emblem of the sexual passion. 

Then again these are probably a development of the sun and earth- 
goddess worship, for, contemporaneously with the change from a pastoral 
to an agricultural life, fertility of the soil seems to have been recog- 
nised and embodied in divine male and female forms. 

It would be out of place here to consider these points in detail. It 
is sufficient to remark that the Malayali Hindus are still to a very great 
extent demon and ancestor worshippers; that this was probably their 
original religious idea, and that, probably with the introduction of 
agriculture, their religious ideas, in which images! of the divinities 
played no part, received fresh impressions tending towards the phallic 
cult which still holds them enchained 

It remains to consider how thcir religion has been affected by the 
introduction of foreign ideas. 

It is certain that Jain missionaries penetrated as far as Malabar in 
Asoka’s time, for Asoka, in one of his Girnar edicts, says ? expressly : 
“In the whole dominion of king Devinimpriya Priyadarsin, as also 
in the adjacent countries, as Chola, Pandya, Satyaputra, Keralaputra, 
as far as Tamraparni, the kingdom of Antiochus, the Grecian king, and 
of his neighbour kings, the system of caring for the sick, both of men 
and of cattle, followed by king Devanampriya Priyadarsin, has been 
everywhere brought into practice ; and at all places where useful healing 
herbs for men and cattle were wanting, he has caused them to be brought 
and planted ; and at all places where roots and fruits were wanting, he 

has caused them to be brought and planted ; also he has caused wells to 
be dug and trees to be planted on the roads for the benefit of cattle.” 
Hore Keralaputre, or as sometimes transliterated Ketalaputra, refers 
andoubtedly to the king of ancient Chéra, and tho fact that Ohéra 
embraced the Malabar District and a good deal more is generally 
accopted as historically correct. 

The Jains seem to have made very little impression on the religions 
beliofs of the people, for even a regard for animal life, the great charac- 
teristic of the Jains, had, until recent years, very little hold on the 
people; and even now the great bulk of the Hindu population feed on 
fish and flesh when they can get it, and it is only the unenlightened 
upper classes, who are under Brahmanical influence, who observe the 
practice of abstaining from flesh. Under such circumstances, it may be 
regarded as having been introduced to this limited extent by the 
Brahmans rather than by the Jains. 

The Jains do, however, seem to have left hehind them one of their 
peculiar styles of temple architecture; for the Hindoo temples and 





? All the Malayali words for idols are of Sanskrit origin. 


? Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, p. 272,and Thomas’ “Jainism, or the Early Faith of 
Asoka, &.” London, 1877, p. 42. 
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oven the Muhammadan mosques of Malabar are all built in the style — 
peculiar to the Jains, as it is still to be seen in the Jain basfis at 
Mudbiddri and other places in. the South Canara District. Regarding 
this style, Mr. Fergusson has the following suggestive remarks in his 
work on the “ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture ’’ :— 

“When ' we descend the ghits into Canara, or the Tulava country, 
we come on a totally different state of matters, Jainism is the religion 
of the country, and all, or nearly all, the temples belong to this sect, but 
their architecture is neither the Dravidian style of the South, nor that 
of Northern India, and indeed is not known to exist anywhere else in 
India proper, but recurs with all its peculiarities in Nepal.’’? ‘“ They * 
are much plainer than Hindu temples usually are. The pillars look like 
logs of wood with the angles partially chamfered off, so as to make them 
octagons, and the sloping roofs of the verandahs are so evidently wooden 
that the style itself cannot be far removed * from a wooden original. 
In many places, indeed, below the ghats the temples are still wholly 
constructed in wood without any admixture of stone, and almost all the 
features of the Moodbidri temples may be found in wood at the present 
day. The blinds between the pillars, which are there executed in stone, 
are found in wood in every city in India, and, with very little variation, 
are used by Europeans in Calcutta toa greater extent, perhaps, than 
they were ever used by the natives. 

‘The feature, however, which presents the greatest resemblance to 
the northern styles is the reverse slope of the eaves above the verandah. 
J am not aware of its existence any whore else south of Nepal, and it is 
so peculiar that it is much more likely to have been copied than 
reinvented.” : 

“ I‘ cannot offer even a plausible conjecture how, or at what time, a 
connection existed between Nepal and Thibet and Canara, but I cannot 
doubt that such was the case.” Farther on, after describing the archi- 
tecture of Nepal, Mr. Fergusson continues: ° 

‘It may be remembered that, in speaking of the architecture of 
Canara, I remarked on the similarity that existed between that of that 
remote province and the style that is found in this Himalayan valley ; 
and I do not think that any one can look at the illustrations quoted 
above and not perceive the similarity between them and the Nepalese 
examples, though it might require a familiarity with all the photographs 
to make 1t evident, without its being pointed out. This being the case, 
it is curious to find Colonel Kirkpatrick stating, more than seventy years 
ago, ‘that it is remarkable enough that the Newar women, like those 
among the Nayars, may, in fact, have as many husbands as they please, 





1 Edition 1876, p. 270. 2 Tbsd., p. 271.- 

® Nofe.—Tha buildings in this style in Malabar are invariably built of wood in all their 
characteristic portions. 

$ Jbid., p. 278. | 5 Jbid., p. 305, 
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being at liberty to divorce them continually on the slightest protence.’ 
(Nepal, p. 187.) Dr. Buchanan Hamilton also remarks that ‘though 
a small portion of the Newars have forsaken the doctrine of Buddha 
and adopted the worship of Siva, it is without changing their manners, 
which are chiefly remarkable for their extraordinary carelessness about 
the conduct of their women’; and he elsewhere remarks on their promis- 
cuousness and licentiousness—(Account of Kingdom of Nepal, pp. 29, 
42,51, &c.). In fact, there are no two tribes in India, except the Nayars 
and Newars, who are known to have the same strange notions as to female 
chastity, and that coupled with the architecture and other peculiarities, 
seems to point to a similarity of race which is both carious and interest- 
ing; but how and when the connection took place I must leave it to 
others to determine. I do not think there is anything in the likeness of 
the names, but I do place faith in the similarity of their architecture 
combined with that of their manners and customs.” 

Regarding these extracts it may be remarked that this style of archi- 
tecture marks out better thau anything else the limits of the ancient 
kingdom of Chéra, for the style prevails all through the West Coast 
country from the limits of Canara {o Cape Comorin. In Malabar 
proper the style is reserved almost, if not altogether, exclusively for 
religious edifices. In Travancore it is often to be seen in lay buildings. 

How the Muhammadans came to adopt this same style for their 
mosques is perhaps to be accounted for by the tradition, which asserts 
that some at least of the nine original mosques were built on the sites 
of temples, and that the temple endowments in Jand were made over 
With the temples for the maintenanco of the mosques. Before Muham- 
-madanism became a power ir the land it is not difficult to suppose that 
the temples’ themselves thus transferred were at first used for the new 
worship, and this may have set the fashion which has come downto the 
present day. So faithfully is the Hindu temple copied, that the Hindu 
trisul (or trident) is not unfrequently still placed over the open gable 
front of the mosque. 

The final Brahman irruption from the north into Malabar, which 
for reagans set out at some length in Chapter III, may be placed about 
A.D. 700, was destined to work a greater change in the religion of the 
land, for it was part of the polioy of the new-comers to “ enlarge their 





* In this connection it may be mentioned that on the margin of the bathing place in 
one of the original mosquen, at Pantaldyini-kollam, there still exists a fragment. of granite 
stone inscription in ancient vatte/uttu characters, said to have, at one time, formed part of 
the temple which the mosque superseded ; another fragment is also to be seenthere. And 
on & rock on the sea-shore, close to the site of this same mosque at Pantaldyini-kollam, 
there is a font-print deeply cut. A natural hollow in the rock has been chiselled into the 
shape of @ foot, and this mark, which is 3’ 8" long by 10” to 12” broad, is said by the local 
Méppijias to be the print of Adam’s foot, as he landed from across the ocean ; his next 
step took him to Adam's Peak in Ceylon. Both temple and foot print were doubtless 
eriginally Jain. 
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borders,” and to embrace in their all-enveloping Hinduism all minor 
ereeds with which they came into contact. | 

Malayali Ilinduism, therefore, in the present day is a strange mixture 
of all kinds of religious ideas. It embraces, chiefly as divers manifesta- 
tions of Siva and his consort Kali, all the demoniac gods originally 
worshipped by the Malayalis. Brahmd and Vishnu, too, are worshipped 
with Siva, the other member of the Hindu 7Zrimurti or triad. It has 
borrowed from Christianity—with which, probably for the first time, 
Hinduism came into contact in Malabar—some of the loftiest ideas of 
pure theism. And Buddhism and Jainism have each left thoir mark 
on the system as evontually elaborated. 

It was at the hands of Samkardchdrya, who is generally acknow- 
ledged to have been a Malayili Brahman living ' in the last quarter of 
the eighth and in the first quarter of the ninth century A D., that 
Hinduism attained its widest bounds under the form of Védantixm. 
The Malayali tradition regarding him, as embodied in the Kéralolpatti 
and: other works, is that he was the son of a Brahman widow, and as 
“the son of the widow” he is sometimes referred to in Malayalam. 
This slar upon the legitimacy of the “gracious teacher,” who summed 
up his philosophy and his religion in the Atma Bodha Prakasika, is not 
borne out by other storics of his life, one of which, however, (and that 
an Hastern Coast one) makes him the iniraculous son of a virgin, like 
the founder of Christianity. Whether there was any truth in the story 
is likely ever to remain a matter of doubt, but the necessity of 
explaining how at a very early period of his life, he was rejected hy 
his own people and adopted the habits of a sandydst, or religious recluse, 
has led to the currency of another story regarding him, namely, that at 
eight years of age he was seized by a crocodile while bathing in the 
Aluvayi river, and that, after obtaining the consent of his mother, who 
witnessed the affair from the river bank, he adopted tho life of a 
saniydsi, and at that very carly age began his religious career, 

The Malayali traditions place his birth-place at Kalai to the south ? 
of the Aluodyi river in the Nambitir: illam of the Keippalli taravad. At 
an carly age, it is said, he began to criticise the Védie knowledge and 
studies generally of the Nambiuttris, who resented his conduct, and, it is 
said, excommunicated the family. At sixteen years of age, it is said, 
he became omniscient, and set out on his travels as a saniydei. He 
composed largely, and one account says he met Vydsa, the great Rishi, 
who approved of his works, and resided with him for some years. 
According to another account his treatment of the sage was very far 
from being polite at their first meeting, for, after having vanquished him 
in argument, he ordered his disciples to throw down tho defeated and 





1 Born A.D. 788; died A.D. 820-21. Indian Antiguary Vol. XI, pp. 176, 263. The 
accuracy of this date has since beon questioned, and the matter ie still sub judice. 
* One account says north, instead of south. 
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unmannerly old Brahman, and drag him away by hislegs. This account 
goes on to say they eventually became reconciled and Vydsa approved 
of Samkaracharya’s works. 

The most interesting and most important part of the account of the 
life of the “ gracious teacher,’’ as related by Anandagiri, in his Samkara- 
vijaya (victories of Samkara), is that the great Védautist had at last to 
respect the popular superstitions of the day, and to give his sanction 
even to those forms of idolatrous worship, which his philosophy repudi- 
ated. 

All Malayali accounts agree that he returned to Kérala, and per- 
formed the roligi us obsequies of his mother, at which ceremouy as those 
of his own caste held back, a Sidra had to perform the part usually 
undertaken by a junior member of the family, and it is said that from 
the time of this event began the custom in Kérala of ‘“‘ no ceremony for 
Brahmans without the assistance of a Sidra,” and vice cersd. 

All Malayali accounts, too, agree in stating that he eventually dicd 
at Badarikisramam ' in Northern India, and at a very early age, thirty- 
two years, according to most accounts. 

Of his philosophical system of religion, which has in times past 
produced, and which still exercises, so wide and so benoficent an jnfln- 
ence on native society, it may be said to be summod up in the “ great 
saying ” as Samkardcharya himself called it, ‘ Tat team asti’== Hoe (that 
1.0., Brahma,? “ the supreme deity, the causa materialis and causa efficiens 
of the illusive world ”)—?u (thou, the individual living spirit)—es (art) 
==‘*Thou art that.” “ Having by the aid of the words ‘ it is not 80, 
it is not so’ romoved all the upddhis (‘the illusive forms of Brahma 
within the world ) ‘ one will easily recognise, by the aid of the great 
saying, the onencss of the (individual) living spirit with the (Universal) 
Supreme Spirit.2” (Atma Bédha Prakdgika, translated by the Rev. 
J. EF. Kearns, Strophe 29.) “ Having crossed the sea of fascination, 
and having slain the giants, ‘ inclination’, ‘aversion’, &c., the wise 
shall go forth married to tranquillity, delighting in the spirit,’’ (Zid, 
Strophe 49) ; “ Extinguishing his inclination for external changeable 
pleasure, and securely reposing in spirit—pleasure, (such an one) shall 
always shine forth clearly therein, like the light which stands in a 
vessel sccure,” (Jbid., Strophe 50). To the question—‘“‘In what 


* He is said to have died, not at Badarikisramam, the place named in the Malayali 
storics of his life, but at Kedarnath in the Himalaya, to which place he proceeded from the 
former place—( Wilson, Asiulic Researches, XVII, 178-79 ; Moor's Hindu Pantheon, edition 
1864, pp. 81, 353.) 

2 To be distinguished from Brahmd, the chief god of the Hindu Trimurti or triad— 
Brahmé, Siva and Vishnu. Samkardchérya’s views regarding Brahmdé are stated in 
Strophe 57 of the Atma Bédha Prakdsika:— 

“ Having access to a portion of the bliss of the being of all perfect bliss, Brahmd and 
the other (popular deities) become, by degrees, partial/y happy beings.” (Kearn’s 
“ Translation.’’) 
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condition, then, is the freed-life-soul, until the guilt (accumulated during 
@ prior existence) is completely expiated and incorporeal bliss suc- 
eceds the extinction of the threefold ' corporealncss?’’ The “ gracious 
teacher ” replied, in Strophe 51: “ Although still involved in the upddhi 
(t.e., corporeity) the muni (¢e., wisdom-perfected sage) may remain 
uncontaminated by its natural qualities (just like the wether, which, 

although it pervades the most unclean things, is nevertheless uncontami- 
nated). And although he knows all, yet like a (disinterested) imbecile 
will he stand aside, and clinging (to no sensual thing) (he) passes 
through (them) like the wind.”” In Strophe 52, he continued: ‘ By the 
dissolution of the wpddhi, the muni (wisdom-perfectcd sage) unites 
inseparably with the (All) Porvading One, just as water mixes insepa- 
rably with water, air with air and fire with fire.’ In his description of 
what Brahma is, he said : 

‘That, which one having perceived, thcre is nothing else to per- 

ccive, 

“That, which one having attained, there is nothing elee to attain, 

: That, which One knowing, there exists nothing else to be known, 

‘That is, Brahma—lect this be believed.”? (Zbid., Strophe 54.) 

And in tho concluding Strophe (67), he observed: “ Whoever 
undertakes the pilgrimage of himsclf * * * * obtains eternal happi- 
ness, and is free from all toil * * * * * and becomes omniscient, 
all-pervading immortal.” 

‘The Védantists say, in short, that nothing exists but Brahma, that 
the “ pilgrim of himself,” if he frees himself from the illusions of the 
flesh and the mind, will become a muni (a wisdom-perfected sage), and 
will in the final stage of existence at last perceive that ho himsclf is 
Brahma. 

The religious ideal thus presented is in strange contrast to that 
which preaches :—“ Whether ye cat, or drink, or whatsonver ye do, 
do all to the glory of God,” and it is ill-adapted for a work-a-day 
world, where fields have to be ploughed to gain bread, where children 
have to be born to continue the human race, and where the good and 
the evil things in this world meet the passer-by at every corner of his 
life journey. But it is an ideal always present to the mind of the 
devout Hindu, and its deep refining influence on the people cannot be 
exaggerated—an influence, which, in their inner life, is productive of 
many most admirable qualities. 


1“ According to the Védanta Philosophy, there are three gartras or corporeal forms :— 
(i) the karana garira (corpus causans), (ii) the stkshma garira, the fine material form, 
and (iii) the sthula garira, the gross body, made up of the limbs which we perceive. 
he latter two are the corpora causata, The sthtla sarira perishes at death, but the 
stikahma garira, the immediate organ of the soul, is said to accompany it through all its 
transmigrations, and is capable of sensations of enjoyment and suffering. The corpus 
eausans is the original type or embryo of the body as ex end with the soul in its or sai 
state.” (Rev, J. F. Kearn’s Note to Strophe 13.) . 
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There is a constant pining after a transccndental ideal, attainable 
perhaps, but only after much suffering, and after much, almost impos- 
siblo, self-denia] :— 

“ O for those days when I shall dwell alone, 

‘* Among the snowy hills by Ganga’s stream, 

‘** In stony torpor stiffened on a stone, 

“ Inly conversing with the One Supreme, 

‘“‘ Rapt in devotion, dead to all beside, 

‘¢ And deer shall fray their horns against my senseless hide.” 

(Tawney’s Metrical Version of the Vatrdyya Satakam.) 

Of places of resort for Hindu devotees there are in Malabar, owing 
perhaps to the jealous exclusiveness of the Nambitiri Brahmans, 
singularly few, and such as do occur are resortod to almost exclusively 
by people of the coast. The most famous temple in the district is 
Tirunavayi in the Ponnaini Taluk, where the Mahd Makham festival, 
already fully described at page 164 of this Chapter, used to take place 
every twelve years. 

Next to it, perhaps, comes Guruvdytr also in the Ponnani Taluk, a 
shrine supposed to be effectual in the cure of rhcumatism. Besides these 
the following may be named : The Zaliparamba temple in Chirakkal 
Taluk; the Kot/iywr shrine in tho jungles of the Manattana amsam of 
Kottayam Taluk resorted to by great multitudes about the beginning of 
the south-west monsoon season ; the Az/uér temple on the south bank of 
the Koétta river, where is held annually the largest cattle-market in the 
district ; the Tirunelli temple placed on a branch of the Kaveri river 
at the foot of the Bramagiri plateau in Wynad, to which the people of 
North Malabar used to resort for the performance of Srdddha ceremonies, 
until by the opening of the railway it became easier for them to visit 
Perir onthe Noyel river in Coimbatore for this purpose ; the Bhagavati 
shrine near Angadipuram in Valluvanid Taluk, whence, after desecrat- 
ing the shrine, the largest band of Mappilla fanatics ever collected (66 
in number) issued forth to be shot down or impaled on the bayonets 
of the Grenadier Company of Her Majesty’s 94th Regiment, (August— 
September 1849) ; the Halpati temple in Palghat town, where is held 
annually a car festival, the only ceremony of the kind that takes place 
in the district although very common in eastorn districts, and in which 
the idol is carried in procession through the streets on a monatcr car. 


Muhammadans. 


There arc many accounts extant in Malabar concerning the intro- 
duction of tho religion of the Prophet into the district. . The indigenous 
manuscripts, however, differ from those belonging fo Arab families 
eettled in the district on one or two points, while in regard to all 
others the accounts are identical. 

The points of difference relate to the time when the first convert 
was made, and as to some of the things that happened to him. The 
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indigenous Muhammadans (Jfdppi/las) } are anxious, very naturally, to 
claim for their first convert the honor of having had an interview with 
the Prophet himself, and of having been instructed by the Prophet 
himself in the principles of the “Fourth Védam ?, ”’ as the religion of 
Islam is commonly called in Malabar. The Mappilla accounts likewise 
give the text of a speech said to have been delivered by the Prophet to 
his followers on the occasion, and furthor assert that the Prophet 
changed the name of the convert to Thiaj-ud-din (Crown of the Faith). 

The Malayali Arabs do not ercdit theso facts, because, in tho first 
place, tho convert’s name (he being so influential a person as king or 
emperor of Malabar) would cortainly have come down to posterity in 
the works of the old commentators, or have appeared in tho list of 
Assuhdbi, or persous who saw the Prophet. Moreover, it is also a fact 
that no such namos as that taken by the convert denoting attachment 
to lslam were given in the Prophct’s lifetime. In their rejection of 
these facts they follow the cxample sct by Sheikh Zin-ud-din, a 
writer, who in the sixtcenth century noticed the story as then current, but 
rejected it on the ground, among others, that the convert was said, in his 
time, to have died on the coast of the ted Sca, whereas it was well known 
that his tomb was at Zaphir (on the Arabian Coast north-east of Aden). 
The Mappillas now assert that he died at Shahr-Mokulla, not on 
the Red Sea Coast. This, too, is contrary to fact, as the evidence of tho 
tomb stone itself, stillexisting at Zaphir, is understood to testify. 

The Malayali Arabs assert, chicfly on Sheikh Zin-un-din’s authority, 
that Islam was not introduced into Malabar until 200 years after the 
Hejira—And this, or a later date, seoms to be correct, for the Arab 
merchant, Sulaiman, who wroto in A.II. 2873 (A.D. 831-52), and who 
wrote with knowledge as he had evidently visited the countries he wrote 
about, said expressly 4: “I know not that there is any one of eithor 
nation (Chinese or Indian) that has embraced Muhammadanism or 
speaks Arabic.” 

There is no reason to suppose > with Rowlandson that Arab emigrants 
establishod themselves in Malabar (presumably as a conquering race) in 


— 
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1 N.B.—The word Méppilla is a coutraction of Mahd (great) and pifla (child, 
honorary title, as among Ndyars in Travancore), and it was probably a title of honor 
conferred on the early Muhammadan immigrants, or possibly on the still earlier Christian 
immigrants, who are also, down to the present day, called Mdppillas, The Muhammadans 
are usually called Jénaka or Chonaka Méppillas to distinguish them from the Christian 
Mappillas, who are called Nasréni Mappillas. Jénaka or Chénaka is believed to stand for 
Yavanakea = lonian = Greek. In the Payyanur pat or earliost Malay@i poem, some of 
the sailors are called chonavar. Nasrdni is of course Nazarone ; the term is applied to 
Syrian or Syrio-Roman Christians. 

* The three other Védams (knowledge, revelation, religion) are according to 
Mubammadans, (1) Heathen or Hindu, (2) Jewish, and (3) Christian. 

2 Malik-ibn-Dinar’s expedition described further down is said to have reached Mala« 
bar about A.H. 224, by which time Sulaim4n had probably returned from his wanderings. 

* Renandot’s translation of ‘‘ Ancient Accounts of India, &c.”’ London, 1738, p. 
37 (a). 


> Rowlanidson’s foot-note to Tahafai-ul-Mijuhidin, p. 5, 
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the time of the Ummayide Caliph Walid I (A.D. 705—15), for it 1s by no 
means certain that the pirate Méds, alias Taukdmara, alias Naulkdmara, 
alias Vagdamara, alias 2curks, were in any way related to the Coorgs—an 
inland people—or to the Malayalis. The expeditions directed by the 
Muhammadan Governor of Persia against Sind, in revenge for the 
plundering by the pirates of Debal of tho king of Ceylon’s ships 
eonveying tribute, were directed, as was natural, against Debal itself, 
which appears to have been some place in Sind. 


All Malayahi accounts, however, are substantially in accord as to the 
following facts:—The last king or emperor of Malabar was one 
Chéraman Perumal, who reigned at Kodungallir (Cranganore, the 
Mouziris of the Grecks, the Muytri-kodu of the Cochin Jews’ deed). 
Chéraman Perumal] dreamed that the full moon appeared on the night 
of new moon at Mecca in Arabia, and that, when at the meridian, she 
split into two, one half remaining and the other half descending to the 
foot of a hill called Aétkubats, when the two halves joined togethor and 
then set. Sometime afterwards a party of Muhammadan pilgrims on 
their way to the foot-print shrine at Adam’s Peak in Ceylon chanced to 
visit the Perumal’s capital, and were admitted to an audience and treated 
most hospitably, On being asked if there was any news in their country, 
one, by name Sheikh Sckke-ud-din,! it is said, related to the Perumal the 
apocryphal story of Muhammad having, by the miracle about which 
the Perumal had dreamt, converted a number of unbelievers. The 
Perumal, it is said, was much interested and secretly made known tothe 
Sheikh his intention ‘‘ to unite,? himself to them.” When the Sheikh 
returned from Ceylon the Perumal secretly directed him ‘to make ready 
a vessel and provide it with everything necossary for proceeding on a 
voyage.” For the next cight days the Perumal busied himself privately 
in arranging affairs of state, and, in particular, in assigning to the differ- 
ent chieftains under him their respective portions of territory. This was 
all embodied in a written deed which he left behind him. At the end 
of the eight days he embarked seerctly in the vessel prepared for him 
along with the Sheikh and his companions, and they proceeded to 
Pantaléyini-Kollam (Northern Kollam near Quilandy), to the place, 
where some six-and-a-half centuries later the first Europeans, who 
successfully navigated thcir way tv Indian soil, first landed. At 
Pantalayins- Kollam they spent one day, ora day and a night, and thence 
proceeded to theisland of Darmatam, or Durmapatianam, near Tellicherry. 
_ This island adjoins the Randattara Achanmars territory and to this day 
Randatiara is commonly called the Poyandd (i.e., the country whence 
the Perumal “ went” or ‘set out” on his journey to Arabia). At 
Darmapattanam the party remained three days, and then embarking 
set sail for, and landed at, Shahr on the Arabian Coast. At this 





10r Seuj-ud-din. > Rowlandson’s Tahafat-ul-Mujahidin, p. 50, 
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placo the Perumal remained, according to the Arab accounts, for s 
considerable time. 

{t is uncertain whether it was here (Shahr) that the Perumal came 
for the first time into contact with the persons, who were to be the 
pioneers of Islam in Malabar, or whether they, or some of thom, had 
boen of the party of pilgrims with whom he originally sct out from 
Kodungall@r. But, however this may be, the names of the porsons have 
been handed down by tradition as (1) Malik-ibn-Dinar, (2) Habib- 
ibn-Malik, (8) Sherf-ibn-Malik,’ (4) Malik-ibn-Habib and his wife, 
Kumarieth, with their ten sons? and five daughters.2 From the names 
it may perhaps be gathered that the party consisted of Malik-ibn-Dinar, 
his two sons, one grandson, and his grandson’s wife, and their family 
of fifteen children. 

The Perumal apparently changed his name to that which is still 
said to appear on histomb, namely Abdul Rahman Samin, and 
married @ wife, whose name has been variously handed down as 
Rahalbteth or Gomaria. 

The Perumal, it is said, after remaining a considerable time at Shahr, 
formed a resolution to return to Malabar for the purpose of establish- 
ing his new religion with suitable places of worship, and he set about 
for this purpose the building of aship. Before, however, the ship was 
built the Perumal fell dangorously ill, and, being convinced there was 
no hope of his recovery, implored his companions not to desist from their 
design of proceeding to Malabar to propagate there tho Fourth Védam. 
To this they rejoined that they, foreigners, could not know his country 
and its extent and would have no influence therein; whereupon, 
it is said, he prepared and gave them writings in the Malayalam 
language to all the chieftains whom he had appointed in his stead, 
requiring them to give land for mosques and to endow them. [le 
further instructed them not to tell of his sufferings and death4—* but. 
tell ye not to any of my people of Malabar of the violence of my 
sufferings, or that I am no more.” And he finally enjoined on them not 
to land anywhere, save at Kodungallur (Cranganore), Darmapaitanam, 
Pantaliysini-Kollam, or Southern Kollam (Quilon). ‘ And ‘ after this 
he surrendered his soul to the unbounded mercy of God.” 

Some years ° after his death Malik-ibn-Dinar and his family set out 
for Malabar, bearing with them the Perumal’s letters, and, concoaling 
his death, delivered them to those to whom they were addressed, 
beginning with the prince * ruling at Kodungallir (Cranganore). They 





et tne at eR ae Sn ee ene mma, nate, Le eee ae eee rte vane eaanhe“A 


? Or Shiaff-ibn-Malik. 

7 (1) Habib, (2) Muhammad, (3) Ali, (4) Hussain, (5) Thaki-ud-din ?, (6) Abdar Rabe 
man, (7) Ibrahim, (8) Mussa, (9) Ummar, (10) Hassan. 

® (1) Fatima, (2) Ayissa, (3) Zainab, (4) Thanirath, (5) Halima. 

* Rowlandson’s Tahufat-wl-Mujahtdin, p. 53. 

® Eight years according to the Mappilla manuscripts, 

* Probably of the Cochin Raju’s family. 
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were received hospitably, and, in accordance with the Perumal’s 
instructions, land to build a mosque and a suitable endowment were 
given. Malik-ibn-Dinar himself became the first Kazi of this place. 


After some time Malik-ibn-Dinar sent out to Southern Kollam’ 
(Quilon) Malik-ibn-Habib with his wife and some of their sons. ‘There 
also they were received hospitably, apparently by the Southern Kolattin 
(Travancore Raja), and a second mosque was founded, of which Hassan, 
one of the sons, became Kazi. Some of the remaining sons, accompanied 
by their father most probably, next set out for the dominions of the 
Northern Kolattin (Chirakkal Raja’s family), and at Hubcee Murarree 
(Mddayt) or Palayangaddi in Chirakkal Taluk, close to one of the palaces 
of the Kolattiris, a third mosque was founded and endowed. At this 
mosque a tradition exists that the party brought over with them from 
Arabia three blocks of white marble, one of which was placed iu this 
mosque, where it is still to be seen. The other two, the tradition says, 
were similarly placed in the mosques at Quilon and Cranganore. 
Abdar-Rahman remained there as Kazi. Thence the party proceeded 
to Bakkanir (Barkir) and to Manjulir (Mangalore) and to Northern 
Kanyarode (Cassargode), three placesin Canara, founding mosques at 
each place and leaving as Kazis at them respectively Ibrahim, Mussa, 
and Muhammad, sons of Malik-ibn-Habib. The remainder of the 
party next returned to Mdddyi Palayangddi and remained there three 
months. 


The locality of the next mosque founded has heen the subject of some 
dehate, but there seoms no reason to doubt the correctness of the current 
Malayali accounts, which agree in placing it at Chirikandatam?® or 
Cherupattanam ® (literally small town). ‘ Zuraftan” isthe name which 
occurs in Rowlandson’s version of the Tahafat-ul-Mujahidin and 
Jarfattan, in two other versions of the same work in the hands of 
families at Ponnaini and Calicut. The village now called Srtkanda- 
puram or Chirtkandatam (the “ Surrukundepuram ” of the Indian Atlas) 
lies at the head of the navigable waters of one branch of the Va/ar- 
pattanam river in the Chirakkal Taluk, and its former importance as a 
entrepot of trade with Coorg and Mysore has already been alluded to, 
(Chapter I, Section ©, p. 10.) 

To this mosque, at Srikandapuram, the first Kazi appointed was 
Ummar, another of the ten sons. | 


After this the party. visited, in succession, Darmapattanam in the 
Kottayam Taluk, and Pantalayini-Kollam in the Kurumbranad Taluk, 
(both already alluded to above), and lastly Chakyam in the Ernad 











1 According to onc manuscript the second mosque was erected at Northern Kollam 
(Pantaldyins-Kollam) not at Southern Kollam (Quilon),and according toit the last mosque 
erected was at the latter place. 

8 Palayangddi mosque manuscripts. 

* Another mannuscript in the hands of an Arab family in Calicut. 
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Taluk. .At thesc three places respectively Hussain, Muhammad,' and 
Thaki-ud-din, three more of the ten sons, were appointed as Kazis. 

Of the persons who were thus instrumental in introducing Muham- 
madanism into Malabar, it is related that Malik-ibn-Dinar subsequently 
visited each of the mosques in turn, and, after roturning to Kodungallir, 
set out for Southern Quilon? with Malik-ibn-Habib. ‘Thence he went to 
Arabia and “ travelling? on to Khorassan there resigned his breath.” 
Malik-ibn-Habib and his wife camo after Malik-ibn-Dinar’s departure 
from Quilon to Hodungalltr and there both of them djed. And of the 
KXazis of the other mosques, Muhammad alone died elsewhere than at 
his post of duty ; he, it scems, died at Aden. 

There is good reason for thinking that this account of the introduc- 
tion of Muhammadanism into Malabar is reliable. 

For first of all it is beyond doubt that Arabs had by the ninth century 
A.D., about which time these events are said to havo happened, pene- 
trated beyond India and as far as China for purposes of trade, and it is 
notable that all the nine places where mosques were erected were either 
the head-quarters of the petty potentates of the country, or places 
affording facilicies for trade, and in some cases (as at Hodungallir, 
Kollam, Palayangadi, and perhaps Pantalayini- Kollam) the places had the 
double advantage of being both well situated for trade and in close 
proximity to the chieftains’ strongholds. Arabs etieaged in trado had 
no doubt settled in these places long previously, and indeed an inscription 
on a Muhammadan granite tombstono still standing at Pantalayini- 
Kollam recites, after the usual prayer, that “ Ali-ibn-Udthorman was 
obliged to leave this world for ever to the one which is everlasting, and 
which reccives the spirits of all, in the year 1664 of Heyjira, so called 
after Muhammad the Prophet left Mocca for Medina.” 

Malik-ibn-Dinar and his party, even with the exceptional advantages 
thoy possessed, would hardly have been able in so short a time to found 
and establish mosques at these places, unless the ground had bcen 
prepared beforchand for them to some extent at least. And the fact 
that Arabs had scttled for trading purposes carries with it the further 
probable assumption that some of them at least had contracted alliances . 
with women of the country, and the beginnings of a mixed race, the 3 
Mappillas, had been laid. : 

Finally, it has recently come to notice, from the information of an 
Arab resident ncar the spot, that the tomb of the Perumal referred to 
still exists at Zaphdr on the Arabian Coast, at some distance from the 
place (Shahr), where he is reported to have landed. The facts have 
still to be authoritatively verified, but it is stated that on this tomb the 


1 There is a discrepancy here, for Muhammad was alroady Kazi of Cassargode mosque. 

* According to one manuscript the last of the nine mosques was erected here—See 
mote above regarding Southern Kollam (Quilon). 

® Rowlandson’s Tahafat-ul-Mujahidin, p. 55. 

4 Tho date is a good deal weather-worn, but these figures are still fairly distinot. 
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inseription runs: “ Arrived at Zaphar, A.H. 212. Died there A.H. 
216.” These dates correspond with the years 827—8382 A.D., and as 
the Kollam era of the coast commenced in 825 A,D., and in the month 
of the year (25th August) just before the north-east monsoon sets in, 
when ships frequently sail for Arabia ‘and the Persian Gulf, it is not 
at all improbable that the beginning of the Kollam era of the coast 
dates from the day on which Chéraman Perumal, the last of the kings 
of Malabar, set sail for Arabia in the manner described. It is said that 
he stayed a “‘considerable time” at Shahr, which perhaps accounts 
satisfactorily for the time elapsing between August—September 825 
A.D. and A.D. 827 the year in which he went to Zaphar. 

Moreover Shoikh Zin-ud-din! stated in reference to this affair: 
‘““ Touching the exact time when this event occurred there is no certain 
information ; but there appears good ground for the supposition that it 
happened about two hundred years after the flight of the Prophet.” 
And he continued : “ It is a fact, moreover, now well known to all, that 
tho king was buried at Zofar, instead of on the Arabian Coast of the 
Red Sea, at which place his tomb can be seen by every one, and is 
indeed now flocked to on account of its virtues. And the king, of whom 
this tale is told, is styled by the pcople of that part of the world As- 
Samiri,*? whilst the tradition of his disappearance is very common 
throughout the population generally of Malabar, whether Moslems or 
Pagans; although the latter would bclicve that he has been takon up 
into heaven, and still continue to expect his descent, on which account 
they assemble at Cranganorc and keep ready there wooden shoes and 
water, and on a certain night of the year bum lamps asa kind of 
festival in honor of his memory.” 

The Mappi/las, the mixed race, the beginnings of which have just been 
sketched, have played an important part in the political history of the 
District, which will be alluded to in its proper place in the historical 
chapter. And it is unnecessary to say more about that subject here than 
that the Arab element in the parentage of the vast majority of them is 
now very small indeed. The race is rapidly progressing in numbers, to 
some extent from natural causes, though they arc apparently not so 
prolific as Hindus, and to a large extent from conversions from the lower 
(the servile) classes of Hindus —a practice which was not only permitted 
but in some instances enjoined under the Zamorin Rajas of Calicut, who, 
in order to man their navies, directed that one or more male members of 
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1 Rowlandson’s Tahafat-ul-Mujahidin, p. 55. 

2 The name of the king is said to have been changed to Abdul Rahmdn Samiri, and 
the tomb, it is said, is still regarded with much veneration as that of a Hindu (Sdmirs 
Samaritan-worshipper of the calf—Koran, 8. 20) king of Malabar, who becnme aconvert 
to Islam. From the fact that the king is called &amiri, some Méppillas assert that the 
king buried at Zéphdr was really a Zamorin. The mukriof the mosque adjacent to the 
tomb came to Malabar some thirty-two years ago, soliciting subscriptions for repairing. 
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the fasnilies of Hindu fishermen should be brought up as Muhammadans, 
and this practice has continued down to modern times. 

Regarding the increase in the Muhammadan po polation between 1871 
and 1881, the following remarks occur in the Presidency Census (1881) 
Report, paragraph 151 :—‘ Conspicuous for their degraded position 
and humiliating disabilities are the Cherumars., _This caste numbered 
99,009 in Malabar at the Census of 1871, and in 1881, is returned at 
only 64,725.' This is a loss of 34°63 per cent., instead of the gain 5°71 
per cent., observed generally in the district. There are, therefore, 40,000 
fower Cherumars than there would have been but for some disturbing 
cause, and the disturbing cause is very well known to the District Officer 
to be conversion to Muhammadanism. “The honor of Islam” once 
conferred on a Cheruman, or on one of the other low castes, he moves, at 
one spring, several places higher socially than that which he originally 
occupied, and the figures, corroborating what has been actually observed 
in the district show that nearly 50, 000 Cherumars and other Hindus 
have availed themselves of the opening.” 

The conversion of a Pariah, or low caste Hindu, to Muhammadanism 
raises him distinctly in the social scale, and heis treated with more 
respect by Hindus. “ He is no longer a link in a chain which requires 
to be kept in its particular place. His new faith neutralises all his 
former bad qualitios. Heis no longer the degraded Parish whose 
approach disgusted, and whose touch polluted the Hindu of caste, but 
belonging now toa differont scale of being, contact with him does 
not require the same ablutions to purify it.” (Special Commissioner 
Greme’s Report, paragraph 21). This was written before the 
Mappilla outrages exalted this community so greatly in the district. 
It may bo doubted whether contact with a Hindu, even in Mr. Gremo’s 
time, did not carry with it the necessity of Hindu ablutions afterwards, 
but however this may be, the Hindu is very strict about such matters 
now. Atthe same time the main fact remains that a low caste Hindu, 
obtains by conversion many substantial benefits, for Mdappil/as, as a class 
pull well togethor ; and he is a daring Hindu indced who dares now-a- 
days to tramplo on their class prejudices or feelings. 

Of the Mdppillas, as a class, Mr. Graeme expressed himself as 
follows :——‘ On the coast, they are industrious, skilful in trade, crafty, 
avaricious, rigid observers of the injunction of the Prophet in abstaining 
from the uso of spirituous liquors, particular in attending tothe forms 
rather than the spirit of their religion, being regular in worship, but at 
the samo time hypocritical rogues, and zealous in their attempts to gain 
proselytes.” (Report, paragraph 20). Of their fanaticism and couraye 
in meeting death enough will be said further on. They aro frugai and 





1 In the year 1856, the Government ealled for information as to the traffic in slaves, 
and from a careful enumeration then made, it seems that the caste numbered at that time 
187,758 ; so that the decrease in 26 years has been over 65 per cou 
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thrifty as well as industrious. They marry, asa rulo, but one wife, and 
live with her and their children on affectionate torms. 

The women appear in public without voils, bit among the botter 
class itis usual to envelop the head and person but not the face in a 
long robe, They are very scrupulous about tho chastity of their women, 
who, however, enjoy much freedom. 

To those who troat the men with kindness and consideration they 
become much attached, and they are of all classes in the district by far 
the most serviceable on ordinary occasions, and the most reliakle in 
emergencies. But the hand that coutrols them asaclass must be firm, 
and punishment when justly merited must be inflicted with soverity ; 
for leniency is an unknown word, and is interpreted as weakness and 
not merely that, but as weakness, of which advantage is to bo taken at 
the carliest possible moment, 

They aro moreover, as aclass, nearly almost, if not altogether, 
illiterate. The only education received is a parrot-like recitation of 
portions of the Koran, which, being in Arabic, none of them understand. 
The scruples of the parents prevent them from permitting their children 
to attend the vernacular schools of the Hindus. A fairly successful 
attempt has however been made to reach them by giving grants to their 
own teachers on condition that they must show results. The teachers, 
being as illiterate as their pupils, except in knowledge of Horan recita- 
tions, usually employ Hindu youths to teach the fails and so earn the 
results grants. And some af tho pupils aro now being taught teaching 
as a profession in special normal schools. The number of J/dppil/as, who 
have advanced so far as to learn to road and write Knglish in the schools, 
eould very probably be counted on the fingers of two hands. The 
people, as a class, boing thus ignorant, are very easily misled by design- 
ing porsons, and they ure of course as bigoted as they are ignorant. 

Of their religion itself they obtain such knoweledge aa they possess of 
it from Malayalam tracts, for which, especially for those detailing tke 
essential things to be attended to in pilgrimages to Mecca, there is a 
considerable demand. The ceremonial observances connected with bath- 
ing, the washing of the face and hands, worship by prostration, the 
appropriate prayers, the hours of worship, the Prophet’s commandments, 
acts vitiating the efficacy of worship, the giving ofalms, the observances 
ot Ramzan (the fasting-month), and many other similar subjects aro 
treated of in these tracts. And the people obtain from them accurate 
ideas of the outward forms of their religion, in the observance of which 
they are very strict. 

They are chiefly Sunnis, or followers of the Ponnaini Tangal, the 
chief priest of the orthodox party, but some time in the eighteenth 
century a schism was created by the introduction of new forms of worship 
by a foreign (Persian) Muhammadan, who settled at Kandotti (Kondu- 
vetti) in the Ernad Taluk. His followers are called Shi’ahs by the 
orthodox party, but they themselves, when questioned, object to the 
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uso of tho name and assert that they arc as much Sunnis as the other 
party. This scct, though still numerous, does not secm to be increasing 
in numbers. 
Christians. 
There ars four chief sccts of Christians in Malabar, namely— 

1. Syrians, 

2. Romo-Svrians, 

3. Roman Catholics, following the ordinary Latin rite, and 

4. Protestants of ail denominations. 

The Syrians and Romo-Syrians.— Malabar Christians of the first {wo 
of theze classes are often called “ The Christians of St. Thomas,” from 
the prevalence of a tradition that Christianity was introduced into 
Malabar by the Apostle himself, and the tradition is implicitly believed 
by the generality of the adherents of the first three classes. 

But the evidence as yet available in support of the truth of the 
tradition is by no means perfect. 

It is certain that, in the first century A.D., a very extensive trade 
and connection cxisted directly between India and the Western world, 
aud a precise and expanding knowledge of the geography of the Indian 
coasts and markcts, is manifest in the writings of the author of the 
“ Periplus Maris Erythret”’ anid several others. A/ous¢ris, in particular, 
which has already becn alluded to, was one of the places best known to 
travellers and merchants from the West, and it was there and thcre- 
abouts that the original settlements of Christians were formed. . The 
names of the traditionary places where the first seven churches were 
built gufficiently attest this, viz., (1) Neranam, (2) Chayal, (8) Kollam, 
(4) Palir, (5) Kodungailér (Mousiris itself), (6) Gokkamangalam, (7) 
éttakdyal, localities which areall well known, and in all of which except 
Chayal and Kodungalitr, churches still exist. Of these places only one, 
Paltir } lies in British Malabar. 

This direct trade conneotion seems to have been maintained, though 
probably in a diminishing scale, for some centuries after the birth of 
Christ, and if the evidence of the Peutingerian Tables (which are believed 
to have been constructed about 226 A.J).) is accepted, the Romans 
even at that date are said to have had a force of two cohorts (840 to 
1,200 men) at Mouziris to protect their trade, and they had also erccted 
a temple to Augustus at the same place. That Christians, among others, 
found their way to Malabar in the very early centurics after Christ is 
therefore highly probable. 

There is consequently no inherent improbability in the tradition 
that the Apostle Thomas was one of the earliest immigrants from the 
West ; but of direct contemporary preof that he did come to Mouziris 
and found the Christian churches in that neighbourhood there is abso- 
lutely none so far as researches have yot gone. 
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1 [a Palaytr amsam of the Ponuani Taluk. 
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The probability of the tradition consequently depends on later 
evidence. 

The first mention of St. Thomas’ mission to Malabar is probably to 
be found in the Acta Thome, or Acts of Judas Thomas, an apocryphal 
gospel, the date of which was probably not earlier than 200 A.D. and 
was certainly not later than the fourth ceutury. A king, who has been 
satisfactorily identified with king Gandophares mentioned m Indo- 
Skythian coins, and of whose rcign a stonc inscription, dated 46 A.D., 
has recently been deciphered, is said to havo sent to Christ for an archi- 
tect, and St. Thomas was sent in consequence. But this king rejgned 
in North-western India, wheroas St. Thomas is understood to have 
preached his mission in Malabar and to have been killed at St. ‘Fhomas’ 
Mount near Madras. 

The object of the author of this apocryphal gospel seems to have 
been to promote the doctrine of cclibacy, and he possibly took, as his 
ground-work, the current traditicnary story about St. Thomas, and 
possibly in entire ignorance of what he was writing about hauled in 
the name of a king, who could not possinly have had any thing to do 
with the part cf India, where St. Thomas was said to have preached and 
died. 

However this may be, the next authentic notice of the story scems 
to be contained in the fragments of the writings of Dorotheus, Bishop 
of Tyro, latter half of third and beginning of fourth centurics A.D. He 
wrote that St. Thomas, after preaching to the Parthians, Medes and 
Persians, died at ‘* Culamma,! a town in India.” And this naiac is 
considered by some to be the Syriac translation of “ Maliapore,” since 
Mala (Tam.) and Golomath ? (Syriac) both mean “ hill,’ and both 
names signify ‘City of the Mount.” 

It was about the same time (A.D. 261) that Manes, the disciple of 
Tercbinthus fouuded the sect of Manichsans in Persia. It seems that 
sometime in the sccond century A.D. one Scythianus, who had studied 
at Alexandria and had visited the anchorets of Thebais went, by sca 
to India and brought thence four books containing the most cxtrava- 
gant doctrines, but he died about the end of the second century before 
he could preach his new tenets. On Tercbinthus, his disciple, devolved 
tho duty of spreading these now vicws, and he accordingly preached his 
doctrines in Palestine and Persia, declaring that he himself was another 
Buddha, and that he was born ofa virgin. Mceting with strong opposi- 
tiou from the priesthood he had to conccal himself in the house of a 
rich widow, and there he met with his death by accident. The widow’s 
udopted son or servant: was Manes, and he it was who is said to have 
+ called on’ Hind and Sin and the people of Khorasan, and “ made a 
deputy of one of his companions in cach province.’”’ It scems doubtful 





} This is the namo which also occurs in the Roman Martyrology. 
* It may be noted however in passing that it is very doubtful if the Syrian connection 
with the “Thomas Christians " was established for seycral centurics after this time. 
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whather he himself over visited ‘‘ Hind,” which, among Arabs, was the 
name applied to Southern India exclusively. He was put to death by 
tho king of Persia in 277 A.D. 

‘The Manicheans ' said that Christ was the primeval sorpent, who 
enlightened the minds of Adam and Eve, the creator, the preservor, 
and the destroyer, the original soul, the preserver of the soul, and the 
fabricator of the instrument with which the salvation of the soul is 
effected. He was born of the earth, and for the redemption of man- 
kind suspended on every tree, for they saw him crucificd on every tree 
among its branches.” ‘The doctrine ? of Manes could not fail of meet- 
ing with many admirersin India when he appeared in tho character of 
Buddha, and of Christ, or Saliviahana. Transmigration was one of his 
tenets, and the rule of the life and manners of his disciples was very 
severe and rigorous. They abstained from flesh, fish, oggs, wine, &c., 
and the rulor of every district and president of their assemblies was 
considered as Christ.” 

But whether it was Christianity in this shape, or Christianity in a 
more orthodox form that was at first imported into Malabar, it is diffi- 
cult to say. The late Doctor Burnell’s* views werc that “ the carliest 
Christian scttlements in India were Persian, and probably therefore 
Manichman or (rnostic,” and that these were not supplanted by the 
moro orthodox Nestorians “ earlier than the cleventh or twelfth century 
A. D. 9 

On the other hand it has been pointed out that Eusebius, Bishop of 
Cesarea, about 264—-840 A.D., mentions that Pantenus of the Cateche- 
tical School at Alexandria visited India and brought homo with him a 
licbrew copy of the Gospel by St. Matthew about the end of the second 
century A.D., and that one of the apostles (Bartholomew) did visit India. 

India, however, in thoso days and long afterwards meant a very large 
portion of the globe, and which of the Indices it was that Pantenus 
visited it is impossible to say with certainty ; for, about the fourth cen- 
tury, there wero two Indias, Major and Minor. India Minor adjoined 
Persia. Some time later there were three Indies—Major, Menor, and 
Tertia. The first, Zndia Major, extended from Malabar indefinitely 
eastward. The second, India Minor, embraced the Westcrn Coast of 
India as far as, but not including, Malabar, and probably Sind, and 
possibly the Mekran Coast. India Tertia was Zanzibar in Africa, 

It would seem that the Malabar Coast lay in India Major, but whether 
it was this India and this part of India Major that Pantenus visited 
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1 Asiatic Jtesearchos IX, 216-18. It is noteworthy that in the Kéra/olpatti or origin 
of Kéralam, the pseudo-history of Malabar current among natives, the Brahmans are 
said to have displaced the Nagas or snakes. The final Brahman immigration seems to have 
occurred in or about the cighth century A.D. and Christian (? Manichwan) colonies had 
arrived in the country long before that time. It is possible that the allosion in the Kéra- 
lolpalts refers to the Manicheans, | 

' * Asiatic Rescaruhes 1X, 22). 3 Indian Antiquary ITI, 311. 
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onnnot be decided. If he did come to India Major, it is extremely 
likely that it was on the Malabar Coast that ho found the Hebrew Gospel 
of St. Matthew, for the Jews have according to tradition been settled 
in the country now comprising the Native State of Cochin since tho 
beginning of the Christian era and perhaps before it. Morcover, if 
according to the Peutingerian Tables, the Romans had a force of two 
oohorts at Mouziris to protect their trado there in A.D. 216, it is certain 
that intercourse between Alexandria and the Malabar Coast must have 
been both direct and froquent, and the fact that Pantanus went to 
India Major and to Mouziris becomes highly probable. 

The fact, however, that he found a Ilebrew copy of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel points to the probability of the firat colony of Christians having 
been Israelites, and not cither Syrians or Persians. Eusebius likewise 
mentioned that St. Thomas was the Apostle of Edessa in Syria, and 
as the Apostle of the Syrians he has all along been aecepted. 

The facts to be presently ect forth go to show that in the Christian 
colonies Persian and not Syrian influences were prevalent from a com- 
paratively early date. 

The next item of history available is the presence of Johannes, 
Metropolitan of ‘ Persia and the Great India,” at the Conneil of Nico in 
325 A.D. There can be little doubt thit “ Zndia Mazor,” as above 
explained, was here meant, and India Major ineluded tho Malabar 
Coast. If Johannes belopged to the Manichscan sect would he have 
been present at this Council ? 

Rufinus, who went to Syria in 371 A.D. and lived at Edessa for 
25 years, attested that St. Thomas’ body was brought from India to 
Edessa and there interred ; but from which of the “ Indies” was tho 
body brought, presuming that tho relics were still in existence ? 

It was about this same time that tho first authontic mention of the 
*“ Acts of Judas ‘Thomas ’’ was made by Epiphanius Bishop of Salamis, 
and Jerome, who diced in 420 A.D., also alluded to St. Thomas’ 
mission to India. 

The next important fact seems to be that Nostorius was consecrated 
Bishop of Constantinople in 428 or 429 A.D. His heretical doctrioes 
wero condemned by the first Council of Ephesus a year or two later, 
and in 435 he was banished by the Emperor and in 439 his followers 
were proscribed. 

A year or two lator the Manicheeans were persecuted, their books 
burned at Rome, and their doctrines condemned by the Couneil of 
- Rome in 444 A.D. 

There must have been considerable intercourse between Porsia and 
India, for in the middle of the sixth century a learned Persian—perhaps 
a Christian—came to India to get a copy of the Panchatantram. 

And about 522 A.D, Cosmas Indicopleustes, a Byzantine monk, 
visited Ceylon and the West Coast of India and wrote as follows :—“ In 
the Island of Taprobane (Ceylon) there * * * is a church of 
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Christians, and clerks, and faithful. * * * Likewise at Male where the 
popper grows; and in the town Kalliena there is also a bishop conse- 
crated in Persia.” ‘‘ Male” is clearly Mulabar, and “ Kalliena’”’. is 
most probably a place near Udipi in South Canara. 

“ A letter! in Assemani’s Bibliotheca from tho Patriarch Jesajabus 
(diced A.D. 660) to Simon, Metropolitan of Persia, blames his neglect 
of duty saying that, in consequence, not ouly is India ‘which extends 
from tho coast of the kingdom of Versia to Colon, a distance of 1,200 
parasangs deprived of a rogular ministry, but Persia itself is left in 
darkness.’”’? ‘Colon’ can be none other than Quilon or Kollam, and 
it was the Metropolitan of Persia who was blamod, probably on insuffi- 
cicnt grounds, owing to the rapid rise and spread of Islam, for having 
shut the doors of episcopal imposition of hands, and for interrupting 
the sacordotal succession. | 

It wag in this century also (the seventh contury A.D.) that the direct 
Red Sea trade between Egypt aut India was finally stoppod from the 
game cause—the risc of the Muhammadan religion and the spread of 
Arabian political power. 

The Perstan metropolitan in the next hundred years seems to have 
east off, and again to have reverted to, the coutrol of the Scleuciaa 
Patriarch. This was probably tho beginning of Syrian influence in the 
chureh of Malabar. And indocd the tradition of the existing church is 
that a company of Christians from Baghdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem, 
under orders from the Catholic Archpriest at Urahdi (Edessa), arrived 
in company with the merchant Thomas in 745 A.D. 

But whether this date is correct or not it is certain that in A.D. 774 
there 1s no trace of Syrian influence in the pseudo-Syrian copper-plate 
decd still *® extant, and the later pseudo-Syrian copper-plate dood (also 
extant) ° contains (as the late Dr. Burnell * has shown) no trace of Syriac 
either ; but, on the contrary, several Sassanian-Pahlavi, and Hebrew or 
Chaldwo-lahlavi attestatious —that is, attestations of Persian immigrants 
arc appended to it. Morcover the ‘‘Maruvin Sapir Isd” the grantee 
of this latter deed can be no other than the “ Mar Sapor’’ who with 
‘*Mar Parges”’ or “Peroz’’ proceeded from Babylon to “Coulan ” 
(Quilon) about A.D. 822, and they seem to have been Nostorian Per- 
sians. In both deeds the pseudo-Syrian chief scttlemont is called Mani- 
gramam, which, the late Dr. Burncll took to mean the village of Manes 
or Manichssans, a suggestion first voluntcered by Dr. Gundert, the 
translator of both deeds (M. J. L. S., vol. XIII, Part 1). 

In the ninth century the Muhammadan traveller, Sulaiman, men- 
tioned, “ Betuma” as being ten days’ sail from “ Calabar,”’ which latter 
he describes as “ the name of a place, and a kingdom on the coast to the 


1 Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar—Foot-note ty Colonel Yule, p. 27. 

* No. 2 in Appondix XII. §No. 3in Appendix XIT. 

4 Probably fifty years later than the former--“ ninth century ” (Hang). Indian Anti- 
quary IT], 316, 
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right hand beyond India.” ‘* Betuma” has been taken by the Editcr 
M. Renaudot. to mean the “ House of Thomas,’ that is St. Thoma, and 
the same authority has—‘‘ Thore is a numerous colony of Jows in 
Sarandib (Ceylon) and peop'e of other religions, eapecially ! Manichseans. 
Lhe king allows cach sect to follow its own religion.” 

Tt would appear probable from the above facts that the Ma'abar 
church, whatever it may have been originally, was not latterly Manicheean 
as the late Dr. Burnell suggested ? on what seems to be barely sufficient 
evidence, but more orthodox Persian (Nestorian) .3 

After this time it is generally acknowledged that the Syrian 
church possessed tho ascendancy. A tablet at Kottayam in the Travan- 
core State bas an inscription in Syriac as well as ono in Pahlavi, and 
the latest inscriptions in Pahlavi to be found in India belong to the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries A.D , by which time Persian influence in 
the church had probably been completely superseded. 

But there is also a church tradition that the preaching of Manes did 
have some effect on the community. This and the subsequent history 
and tho present position of the Syrian and Romo-Syrian churches will be 
best told in the langwige of the Syrians themselves, who ina large body 
headed by their venerable Bishop Mar Cocrilos waited, by special request, 
on the Right Honourable Mr. Grant Daff, Governor of Madras, at 
Calicut, in January 1882, and presented to him a short account of 
themselves, from which the following extracts arc taken :— 

“ Passing over this period we come to the third century remarkable 
for the arrival of a Persian heretic of the School of Manes, or, as is 
supposed * by some, a heathen wizard. Through his teaching many 
went over to him and are evon to this day known as “ Mani- 
gramakkar.” They cannot be distinguished from the Nayars, and are 
to be found at Quilon, Kayencolam and other places. South Travan- 
core is the soat of the descendants of those who stood steadfast in their 
faith during this apostacv and are known as “ Dhariyayikal®”’ 
meaning ‘“‘nonwoarers ”’ (of heathen symbols). 

“Some years after this first split had taken place or in (320 A D.*) 
was the arrival of Thomas of Cana, a Syrian merchant, whose larze- 
heartedness and sympathy for the neglected community was such that 
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1 Sir H. Elliot’s History of India, I,10. M.Renaudot translated the passage somewhat 
differently : “In this samo island (Sarandib, Ceylon) there is a very great multitude of 
Jews, as well as of many other sects, even Tanwis or Manichees, the king permitting the 
free exercise of every religion.” (Aucient Accounts of India, &c., translated by Nenaudot, 
London, 1733, page 84 ().) 

2 Indian Antiquary, II1, 311. 

*The Syrians themselves say (v. infra) that. the Jacobite doctrines did not prevail till 
ao late as 1663, and it was then for the first time that the Patriarch of Antioch ob‘ained 
control over the chaich. 

There is probably some confusion bere between the founder of the Manicheans and 
Manikavdchaka, a Tamil reformer of a much later date. 

6 Sometimes explained as the firm, courageous men, from theiryam = (bravery). 

6 uo early. A much later date (745 A.D.) ig assigned by another tradition, v. supra. 
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on his return to his native land, his story induced many to come out 
with him in hia second visit, among whom was a biskop by the name 
of Mar Joseph. It was the first time a colony of Christians came to 
India. They were about four hundred in number. They landed at 
Cranganore then known as Mahadevarpattanam. They scttled in the 
country with tho permission of ‘* Chéramin Perumal”! the ruler of 
Maiabar, who, as a mark of distinction and favour, granted to the 
Christian community cortain privileges (72 in number), which at once 
raised them to a position of equality ? with the Brahmans, One of 
the privileges was the supremacy over seventeen of the lower classes ; 
a relic of which still cxists in the adjudication by Syrian Christians of 
certain social questions belonging to them. The grant was made on 
copper-plates, which, with some others, are in the custody of the Syrian 
Mctran and are prescrved in the Kottayam Seminary, 

“ Matters continued thus until the arrival of the second colony of 
Christians, (who were Nestorians) from Persia, at Quilon between tio 
ninth and the tenth century. ‘They were also received well aud per- 
mitted to scttle in the century. The first colony, incorporatod with the 
northern portion of the community, had their head- quarters at 
Cranganoro and the southern ? portion “ Kurak-keni-kollam” or Quilon, 
And in title-decds this distinction had been preserved for centuries up 
to the time of the recent organisation of the Registration Department. 
The zenith of the prosperity of the community scems to have been 
between the ninth and fourteenth ccnturics, as then they were permitted 
to have a king * of their own, tho extent of whose authority cannot bo 
stated with any historical precision. Their house of princes was known as 
tho ‘“‘ Valiyarvattam ” or “ Undiyamperur’’ dynasty. It however after- 
wards became extinct and the community camo under the subjection 
of Perumpatappu or Native Cochin. This part of the history of the 
Syrians leads us to the advent of the Portuguese. 

“ Tmmediately after the appearance of the Portuguese the Christians 
of Malabar went to them, making advances for support and protection, 
which were introduced by the presentation of the sceptre of their extinct 
royal * house to Da Gama, whose efforts, as well as those of his suc- 
cessors, were directed to bring the native church under the authority 
of the See of Rome. Hence the details in the history of the connection 
with the Portuguese will be found to be a string of artful measures and 


 eameanmmeenatant — a 


1 For reasons already given (p. 195-96) and understanding (na in neual iu Malabar) 
that Chéramdn Perumal was the last king of Kérala, the date is obviously wroug. 

2 The effeot of this grant will be fully considered in the historinal chapter, Tho 
assertion here made is not quite correct—B8ee No. 2 in Appendix XII. 

5 There is little doubt that deed No. 3 in Appendix XII, to which reference haa been 
made above, was the original charter of this Southern Christian colony, just us deed 
No. 2, Appendix XII, was the charter cf the Northern one. 

4 Tho peculiar organisation of the country at this time will be sot forth in the 
historical chapter. In the exact. words of the grant the Christian headman was created 
* grand merchant of the Chéramd@n world ” (Kérala) “ and lord of Manizr@mam.” 
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violence which ended in the mission of Alexis Menczes, Archbishop of 
Goa. Ile was deputed by the Pope in 1598 A.D. to complete tho 
subjugation ' of the Syrian Church, and his arrival was remarkable as 
having been the occasion on which the third and most gricvous split 
arose in the church into Romo-Syrians or “ Old Party,” ? and Syrians or 
“ Now Party.”? It was not however very long before the church bad a 
cessation of its troubles. The presence of the Dutch staid the hand of 
persecution and reduced the pressure on the community. The capture 
of Cochin by the Dutch in 1663 was followed by an order requiring 
the Romish bishops, priests, and monks to quit the place which was 
not a little favourable to the Syrians. 

“The thread of history cannot be completo without the mention of 
the Jacobite bishops, who began to make their appearance before the 
time of the Dutch. It was necessitated by the anarchy that reigned in 
the church at the close of the Portugucsc connection, ‘Things had been 
deliberately brought to such a crisis by them that the assimilation of 
the Syrian to the Roman Church was thought practicable only by the 
extermination of the bishops and clergy. Bold and stout hearts were 
however not wanting to declare their independence and a large number, 
at a public assembly, resolved upon applying to Babylon, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Egypt for a bishop. 

“This was donc, and in 1653 Antioch promptly complied with the 
roqnost by saaling out Mar Ignatius, a Jacobite bishop. It was from 
this date that the Jacobite clement began to leavon the Malabar 
ehurch. Mar Igvatius was mercilessly seized and thrown into the sea, 
as is believed by the Syrians, or sent to be tiied before the Inquisition 
as is supposed by others. ‘The fury of the community was roused and 
a numerous body went to Cochin to take revenge. But nothing more 
serious was done than swearing with one voice never more to have 
anything todo with the Portuguese, which was done by holding a thick 
rope to show that cvery one who held it joined in the oath. 

“ From 1665 to 1781, five Metrans, in suceession, all bearing the name 
Mar Thoma, and belonging to the Pakalomattam * family, sat at the 
head of the church. The remaining period to the beginning of the 
present century may be passed over with tho remark that it was also 
ene of unrest, as the presence of foreign prelates was superfluous side 
by side with that of native metrans, and party spirit was fostered by 
the former to distraction of the church. 





eee ened 


1 In 1599 he leld the memorable Synod of Diamper (Utayampér) in which the 
heresies of Nestorius were condemned. There were at this time only 75 churches. 

2 It would have been rather an inversion of the facts to have called the * Syrians “' the 
‘New Party.” It is more probable that they wore so called, because of their acceptance 
of the Jacobite doctrines end the Jacobite Bishops alluded to further on, they having 
up to this time been Nestorians. | 

3 One of the two families, from which it was customary to ordain the ministers of 
the church. The other was the Saukarapuri family. 
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“The year 1806 opens a fresh and glorious chapter in the history of 
this community, tormented, victimised, and disorganized by so many. 
ceaseless troubles from friend and foe alike. Weare here introduced to 
the figure of Rev. Claudius Buchanan, going from church to church, 
conversing freely with all and diligently seeking for information about 
them, as for two hundred years after the Portuguese nothing had been 
heard of them. On inquiring of a priest af Chenganur how the com- 
munity had sunk so low, the pregnant answer was—“ Three hundred 
years ago an enemy bearing the name of Christ came from the West 
and led us to seek shelter onder the native princes, under whom, 
though we have not been stripped of our appendagos of dignity, we have 
been reduced to slavery.”” Coming to Kandanad he had an interview 
with the Metran, to whom he set forth the advisability of maintaining a 
friendly relation with the Anglican church, translating the Bible into 
Malayalam and establishing parochial schools. This being acquiesced 
in, Dr. Buchanan saw Colonel Macaulay, the British Resident, in 
company with whom he visited the northern parts of Travancore and 
Cochin. At Ankamali he was presented with an old copy of the Syriac 
Bible written on parchment, which had been in the possession of the 
Syrians for a thousand years. This book was taken by him to England, 
where it was printed, after his death, by the Bible Socicty and copies 
were distributed among the churches in Malabar. The Motran, after 
this time, was Mar Thoma, the seventh and last of the Pakalomattam 
family, whose consecration having beeu irregular the people became 
discontented and a division was the consequence. ‘The fact attracted 
the attention of Colonel Munro, who, after making himself acquainted 
with the real position, scot about getting a seminary built for them at 
Cottayam, of which the foundation stone was laid in 1818. Mar Thoma 
having died in 1816, was succeeded by the liberal-minded Mar Diony- 
sius. At the commencement of his government, Colonel Munro under- 
took to get out missionaries to train Syrian deacons and lads to carry 
on parochial schools. Accurdingly through the influence of this worthy 
Resident, the C. M. Society sent out the Rev. Thomas Norton, who 
prrived in May 1816 and to whom the services of the Rev. B. Baily 
wero added in November of the same ycar. He was followed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Baker and Fen and the latter was placed in charge of the 
seminary. Travancore, the Dewan and Resident of which was Colonel 
Munro, endowed the institution with Rs. 20,(00 and a large estate at 
Kallada, called Munro Island. More than this the native government 
helped the translation and distribution of the Biblo with another gift of 
Its. 8,000. And the Resident got the Honorable East India Company 
to invest 3,000 star pagodas in the name of the community for educa- 
tional purposes. A new carcer had no sooner been oponed than the 
hiberal-minded Mar Dionysius died, and was succceded by another Mar 
Dionysius belonging to a family at Cottayam. Colonel Munro, whose 
tenure of office extended from 1810 to 1819, must be regarded as 
having becn the most earnest promoter of Syrian Christian interests. 


nD 
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“ The next and last part of the history may be dismissed with a word 
‘or two. It discloses how the Syrian church was led to break its friendly 
‘connection with the missionaries through the machinations of evil- 
minded persons ; how a spccial committee settled their respective claims 
‘on the endowments of the seminary; how the late Mar Athanasius, 
who had received his consecration for the first time in the annals of the 
country and community at Antioch, attempted a reformation in conso- 
nance with the teachings of the Bible; how through the good offices of 
Mr. Ballard, the British Resident, the Travancore Sircar restored to 
them their portion of the endowments which was in their custody after 
the adjudication by the committee, how the church is disturbed 
by various internal feuds; and how the community is once more going 
through another cycle of trials and neglect. 


Church Governmeni, Forms of Worship, &c. 


“Tt will have been observed that there was a ministry ordained by 
the Apostle! himself. Thou came the government, now and thon, by 
foreign prelates, who laid claim to nothing more than ministering to 
their spiritual wants. And with the second colony was introduced the 
Nestorian element from Babylon. But their influence seems to have 
left no permanent trace of their heretical views. No one appears to 
have cared for theological subtlctics or deep inquiries into the basis of 
their faith. A simple belief in the Lord’s work of redemption was 
all they had. From the earliest times and during all the time of 
foreign preiacy there was an archdeacon, always a native, looking 
after the temporal affairs of the church. This line of archdeacons 
continued up to the seventeenth century, and at the close of the Portu- 
guese period began, as has already been observed, the connection with 
the Jacobite bishops. 

“Turning to the forms of worship, &c., it must be premised that 
there is a reforming party and a non-reforming one at the present day. 
The work of the reformation has becn {progressing for the last thirty 
years, widening the gulf between the two parties. The principle of 
the reformers is to bring the church to its primitive purity, while the 
others adhere to most of the practices which found their way during 
the unhappy connection with the Romish church. The reformers try 
to reject whatever is unscriptural, such as Mariolatry, invocation of the 
saints, and prayers for the dead, and the others look upon them as 
heterodox on this account. The reforming party administers the 
Lord’s Supper in both kinds, in contradistinction to the administration 
in one kind by the others. The former have all their service in Malaya- 
Jam, as opposed to the Syriac service of the latter. Hoth alike pray 
standing in churches and facing to the east. In the midst of the 
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1 From what has been'set forth above it will be seen that. this fact is, to say the least, 
doubtful. 
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service, before reading the Gospel, the hands of fellowship (Kayyassuri) 
are offered to all. Festivals are numerous and love feasts (Agape), 
such as were observed by the primitive church, are extant. In the 
baptism of infants tepid water is poured on the head followed by 
anointing with the holy oil (Sythe and Muron in Syriac), Bishops 
observe celibacy, while the pricsts arc allowed to marry, though 
remarriage is not permitted by the non-reformers. The clergy too were 
celibates until very recently. Marriages are celebrated by the non- 
reforming party on Sundays, while one of the weck days is chosen by 
the others. Cousins can marry only after the seventh generation. 
The customs and manners of this people arc too numerous to moution, 
and are therefore omitted ; but it must be observed that many of them 
are due to the influence of the classes around, 


Present Statue. 


“The community numbering now about 39,000 has nearly 200 
churches with nine Motrans, six of whom were consecrated by tho 
Patriarch of Antioch when he visited Malabar in 1875, These newly 
consecrated bishops, though they had their dioceses assigned to them 
by the Patriarch, have not been acecpted by the people in all cases. 
One of the remaining threo in the person of Mar Coorilos enjoys 
undisputed authority in British Malabar. Mar Dionysius, the head of 
the non-reforming party, and Mar Athanasius that of the reforming 
party, have between them the whole of the ‘l'ravancore and Cochin 
churches; and now the contention for supremacy is at its climax though 
it does not seem likely that the adherents will change sides even after 
the battle is won by either, as both partics have been trained to think 
differently. The number of priests in the churches varies with the 
size of the parish—~lurger ones having 10 or 12, and smaller ones % or 
3. Almost all churches have endowed property mostly mismanaged 
and in the hands of persons who scarcely think of paying up the dues. 
The endowments and their possession have caused much litigation, and 
the large resources of rich churches have boen drained to meet the 
costs of suits and counter-suits, terminating in heavy losses to the com- 
munity in overs way. Thoy are mostly an agricultural people. 
Elementary education has never been neglected and every effort is 
made to secure the benefits of higher eduoation. The number of 
graduates and under-graduates is unnually increasing, and if judged 
by the success at examinations, the community must be said to be 
keeping pace with the times, and bids fair to take a good place in the 
rank of nations and classes making rapid progress in the cultivation of 
knowledge and intelligence. The learned professions have their pro- 
portion of votaries, and it is not too much to say that their loyalty 
coupled with their light and intelligence will do honor to the land of 
their birth, The clergy, too, are far in advance of those of the 
denomination in former days. Notwithstanding the utilization of the 
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educational advantages, there is a discouraging want of State patronage, 
which is so liberally dispensed to other classes. An analysis of the list 
of public servants of the Travancore Government! will bear out this 
statement. ‘Thus, internal peacelessness, incessant litigation impover- 
ishing the richest churches and individuals, tho agitating influence of 
the recent heresy of the ‘‘ Six Years ” sect, and the want of encourage- 
ment, are the forces which are acting upon this community, the oxtent 
of whose consequences cannot be pre-judged.”’ 


The Romo-Syrians and Roman Catholtes. 


As regards the Roman Catholics and .their connection with the 
Romo-Syrians, the following extracts are taken from a short history of 
the Verapoly Catholic mission kindly furnished in manuscript by the 
Rev. Father Camillus D.C., Missionary Apostolic of Cochin. The 
southernmost portion of Malabar is, it will be seen, under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Carmelite Vicar-A postolic at Verapoly. The rest of 
Malabar is spiritually under the Jesuit Vicar-Apostolic of Mangalore. 

‘‘ Aftor the conversion of the Syrian to Catholicism, the Supreme 
Pontiff Clement VIII, (in 1605), appointed as their first Archbishop, 
Mgr. Francisco Roz, a Jesuit, who was afterwards transferred by Paul 
V to the See of Cranganore (1605), (the title of Angamale being 
suppressed), and the said prelate governed the Syrian congrogation all 
his lifetime, till the 18th February 1624, in which he broathed his last 
at Pattona Paroor. 

“ Thus, the Syrians romained under the administration of Jesuit 
bishops till the year 1653, when they became disgusted with them 
and rejected tho allegiance of Mgr. Francisco Garcia, who was then 
their legitimate bishop. 

** And now we can understand the motive for which Pope Alexander 
VII, who was governing the church at that time, sent over the 
Carmelite missionaries to take charge of the Christians of Malabar and 
established a Vicar-Apostolic at Verapoly. The first superior of the 
Carmelite mission, Mgr. Joseph of St. Mary, a descendant of the 
noble Sebastiano family, was appointed by the aforesaid Pontiff in the 
year 1656. This prelate, with the help of his fellow missionaries, 
worked with energy and perseverance to uprogt | the schism and recali 
the Syrians to their duty, their efforts beigg rewarded by the con- 
version of many parishes that came back to the catholic unity. In the 
meantime, Mgr. Joseph of St. Mary having roturned to Kome was 
there raised to the episcopal dignity, and sent again by the Pope to the 
Malabar mission, with a new batch of Carmelite missionaries ; after their 
arrival (1661) they had the consolation to reconcile a large number of 
the schismatic Syrians to the catholio unity. 


1 The list for 1879-80 shows that out of 1,424 servants holding appointments worth 
Rs, 10 or above, there are only 35 Syrian Christians,” 
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‘But, on the 6th January 16638, the Dutch having defeated the 
Portuguese, took possession of Cochin, and rofused to the Carmelite 
missionaries the permission of exercising thoir ministry in Malabar. 
In such a circumstance, Mgr. Joseph, secing the necessity of providing 
the Syrian congregation with a lawfal pastor, and using the extra- 
orlinary powers he had received ad joc from the Pope, consecrated, as 
a bishop, Parambil Alexander, a catenar of Corrovalanghatt, on the 
Slst January of the same year, in the church of Cadatturutti. 

‘“* However, after a short lapse of time, the Jutch Government. being 
aware that the presence of the Carmolites in Malabar could produce no 
harm, cancolled the above-said prohibition aud allowed them to dwell 
in this country as before; from that time to the prosent day they have 
continued their apostolical work for the civilization and religious 
instruction not only of the Syrians but also of the Latin Caristians, 
whose care was intrusted to them by the Holy Sce. 

“ But a portion of the schismatics would not abandon thvir rebellious 
Opposition, and remainod without a spiritual leader till the end of the 
year 1665. Then appeared in Malabur a certain bishop named Mar 
Gregory, who pretended to have been sent by the Patriarch of 
Jacobites at Antioch. To this, the aforesaid schismatics gave obedience, 
and till now are called Syrian Jacobites; they readily acknowledge that 
they are indcbted to him for their new creed, call him their patriarch 
and venerate him as a saint.’’ 

‘To enable the reader to understand how, in this country, we have 
also a Catholic Goanese jurisdiction, some previous remarks are neces- 
sary. It must be remembered that, in former times, the Popes desirous 
to promote the propagation of the catholic faith had granted to the 
Kings of Portugal a kind of religious patronage, called Jus Putronalis, 
This is a privilege which the catholic church sometimes grants to 
sovercizus or influential personages, and is connected with certain 
obligations and duties to be tulfilled by such patrons. Speaking of the 
Malabar country in particular, we may say that Pope Clement VIII 
granted the above-said privilege to King Philip, with a charge of 
providing with donations aud supporting the catholic churches, the 
bishop and the canons of hig cathedral, seminaries, &c., declaring at the 
same time that, in the cage jof a non-execution of the said clause by the 
king, the privilege afi@3@§&cossion should of itself (ps0 facto) becomo 
null and void (See the \Poutifical Bull “in supremo mititatis ecclesia 
solio,” 4th August 1600). After a certain lapse of time, Portugal 
ceased to provide for the support of the churches and government of 
the Christians, acoording to compact; and in fact, having lost the 
supremacy in most parts of India, it became impossible for that nation 
to fulfil the above-said obligations. Bevides after the Dutch took 
possession of Cochin, they would not allow any Portuguese bishop or 
missionary to remain in the country. The Goanese themselves, on their 
part, far from assisting, or supporting the 'clergy, wero incessantly 
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exciting troubles and vexations against the missionaries sent by the 
Holy See. Such being the case, the Supreme Pontiffs, to whom it chiefly 
belongs to promote the spiritual interests of the Christians, were obliged 
to appoint Vicars-Apostolic, whom thoy exempted from the Goanese 
jurisdiction. Thus on the 10th November 1673, Clement X forbade, 
‘under severe punishment,’ that the Archbishop of Goa or his Canoni- 
cal Chapter should exercise any act of jurisdiction beyond the ‘ limits 
of the Portuguese dominions, and exempted from the Goanese jurisdic- 
tion both the Vicars and Missionaries Apostolic.’ Moreover, on the 
22nd December of the same year, and the 7th of June 1674, in two 
different bricfs, the Pope declarel ‘ that the Portuguese had no juris- 
diction whatever upon the Vicars or Missionaries Apostolic sent to India, 
chicfly in the territories where tho King of Portugal had no authority.’ 

“In spite of all those arrangements, the general progress of the 
mission was cramped by various causes. Finally, in the year 1887, 
Gregory XVI, who then sat on St. Peter’s chair, published his famous 
bull “ Multa preelére,” by which he divided the whole of India into a 
certain number of Vicariates Apoetolic, and distinctly forbade the 
(foanese prelates and pricsts to interfere in any way with the manage- 
ment of the same. 

“But the (Goanese disregarded this authoritative decree, and 
began the schism, commonly called ‘ Indo-Portuguese ’ Jndo-Lusitarum 
Schisma. On the contrary, the great majority of the catholics in India 
acknowledged the spiritual authority of the Apostolic Vicars and 
Missionaries, and put them in possession of their churches and estab- 
lishments—such was the state of things till the year 18ol. 

‘“ At that time, the Supreme Pontiff Pius 1X anxious to procure the 
eternal salvation of so many Christians, who were miserably adhering 
to the Goanese schism, first (in February 1857) had concluded a 
concordat with the King of Portugal, in which, among other disposi- 
tions, was inscribed the following, namely, that such churches and 
Christians as, in the day of the signature of the concordat, were 
presently under the obedience and jurisdiction of the Apostolic Vicars, 
should continue to adhere to the same, and that charches and Christians, 
then acknowledging the authority of the Goanese prelates should 
remain under their government. ‘To put this decree into execution (in 
the year which had been fixed in the above concordat No. 17) that is, in 
1861, two commissioners were sent to India, one Apostolic Commis- 
sioner acting in behalf of the Pope, and one Royal Commissioner 
acting in the name of the King of Portugal, Through their agency 
His Holiness granted for some time (ad tempus) to the Archbishop of 
Goa, an extraordinary jurisdiction upon the few churches and Chris- 
tians that were then governed by Goanese priests, either in Malabar, or 
in Madura, Ceylon, Madras, Bombay, &. Here is the reason of a 
double jurisdiction existing till now in the said places. From this 
statement it is easy to conclude that all catholics are under the 
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obedience of the Pope, and that their allegiance to the Kings of 
Portugal is merely political and accidental. All spiritual jurisdiction 
is derived, even for the Archbishop of Goa and other Portuguese 
Prelates, from the visible Head of the Catholic Church, the Supreme 
Pontiff residing at Rome, and they would lose it entirely the very day 
they should throw away their obedience to him. 

“In order to understand better the progress of the Catholic mission 
in this country, it must be remarked that the present Syrian com- 
munity, now composed of Catholics and Jacobites, was, at the beginning, 
one and the same congregation, founded in the earliest times of the 
church, as the bishops, who subsequently came from Persia into 
Malabar, communicated to them their own liturgy (which was the 
Syrian rite), for that reason the above-said Christians were usually 
called Syrians; they were also designated by the name of ‘ St. Thomas’ 
Christians,’ according to the tradition handed down from their fore- 
fathers that they had really been converted from paganism by that holy 
Apostle. This Christian community subsisted and gradually increased, 
both by its intrinsic elements and by the admission of new converts, 
from the people living in the neighbourhood of Syrian churches. In 
some localities those neophytes were very numerous, and having, from 
the day of their conversion, resided amongst Syrians, were considered 
as belonging to their race. Even now, amongst those who are baptized 
at Verapoly, the greater part settles in Syrian parishes. 

“ But besides this catholic community there is another one, equally 
catholic, that is called Latin on account of its following the Latin 
liturgy. This was formed from the Malabarese people of various castes, 
who had been converted to Catholicism before the year 1542 (namely, 
the date of St. Francis Xavier’s arrival in India), and from the others 
who have been converted subsequently, down tothe present times. As 
those Christians had been baptized by Latin priests, and in places where 
generally there was no Syrian church, they began to follow, and even 
now are following, the Latin rite. At the present time, the Catholic 
Syrians have 160 parochial churches with a great number of chapels, 
depending from the greater ones, and number about 200,000 souls. 
The Christians, who follow the Latin rite, have about 40 principal 
churches with a proportionate number of annexed chapels; their 
population is nearly 90,000. It is to be noted that in the above-stated 
numbers are not included all the churches with their attendants 
belonging to the Vicariate of Quilon, but only those of the Verapoly 
Vicariate, the limits of which are in the north Ponnani, in the south 
Poracaud, and in the east the Ghats. In fact, the Vicariate of Quilon 
extends from Poracaud in the north to Cape Comorin in the south, 
having its own churches and Christians, who all of them belong to the 
Latin rite, the Syrians who live within the said limits being Syrian 
Jacobites.” 
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Tippu Sultan in his proselytising zeal carried away many Christians 
from Canara to Mysore, and in 1793 and 1795, 87 families of these 
returned and were located by the Honorable Company in the district 
of Randatara in the Chirakkal Taluk, where lands wore assigned to 
them and money advances given to help them. 


Protestants. 


The only Protestant mission at work in Malabar is the Basel German 
Evangelical Missionary Society, of which the 48rd, report, shows 
that on Ist January 1883, the society had in Malabar 2,632 church 
members, including children, distributed at the following mission 
stations :—Cannanore in the Chirakkal Taluk, TZellicherry in the 
Kottayam ‘Taluk, Chombala in the Kurumbranad Taluk, Calicut in 
the Calicut Taluk, Codacal in tho Ponnani Taluk, and Pélghdt in 
the Palghat Taluk. 

The earliest of these stations was established at Tellicherry in 18389 
and the latest at Palghat in 1858. 

Besides attending to the spiritual and educational wants of their 
congregations, the mission has very wisely organised various workshops 
and mannufactories, the productions of which have acquired not 
merely local celebrity, for ‘“ mission ” cotton cloths of infinite variety 
and “ mission ”’ tiles for roofing and other purposes are now to be met 
everywhere in India. Besides these a mercantile branch has been orga- 
nisod, which gives very suitable employment in shops to other members 
of the congregations. And a printing-press at the mission head- 
qaarters at Mangalore in South Canara turns out, both in English and 
the Vernaculars, work of which any press in Kurope might be proud. 


Section G.—FamineE, Diseases, Mepicine. 


Malabar does not produce grain sufficient for the consumption of 
the home population, and this has been more especially the case since 
by the introduction of European coffee cultivation into the Wynad 
Taluk, the jungle tribes and other servile castes, who uscd to cultivate 
the rice-fields in that region have been attracted to the moro profitable 
employments on coffee estates. Malabar pays for much of the grain 
consumed by the people out of the money obtained for its special pro- 
ducts—cocoanuts, coir, cocoanut-oil, arcka-nuts, coffee, pepper, ginger, 
eardamoms, timber, &c. 

An artificial famine is therefore always possible in Malubar, and, as 
matter of fact, such famines used to ocour pretty frequently in former 
times when the supply of grain came from only one or .two foreign 
ports. Thus in October 1755, the King of Bednur, to whom the rice- 
exporting port of Mangalore helonged, laid an embargo on grain, because 
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of the ravages committed in his country by a buccanecring oxpedition 
under the Mappilla chief of Cannanore. This placed the French at 
Mahé, the English at Tellicherry, the Dutch at Cannanore, and the 
Malabar Nayars and Mappillas—the whole community in fact--in a 
state of comparative famine. 

But of real famine in the land there are few records. During the 
long period in which the Honorable Company occupied the factory at 
Tellicherry, there is but one revord ofa real famine. It occurred in 
August—September of 1727. The factors’ diary record is as follows :-- 
“The country about us of late have greatly feared an extraordinary 
scarcity of rice,” and it was accordingly resolved to impose the embargo, 
usnal in those days, on exports of grain. Strict orders wero issued “ for 
not carrying any quantity out of our limits.’ There was none to be 
had at Mangalore ; the granary—and almost the sole one in thoso days 
—from which Malayalis drew their extra supplies of rice. The factois 
had information that parents were selling their children at Mangalore 
in order to obtain support for themselves. On examination of the 
factory store-houses, there was found to be bare provision for the place 
for one month, so an urgent requisition was sent to the Anjengo factors 
for supplies. On the 8th September there was famine in the land and 
the record runs that the factory gates were daily besieged by people 
begging for support. There is no further record in the diary, and 
doubtless the worst symptoms disappeared, as they did in 1877, with the 
garnering of the first (anni) rice crop in September. The months of 
July, August, and September are the months in which the poorest 
classes of Malayilis find it hardest to obtain sustenance. The stores 
that may have been reserved from the previous season’s crops arc 
always then at the lowest ebb. ‘The ricc-crops on the ground are 
usually sufficiently advanced at this season to require only the mini- 
mum of attention from out-of-door labourers. And the new harvest 
is not yet available. In every season tho pinch of poverty is therefore 
felt in these months, more than in the others, and in seasons when 
famine is raging in neighsouring districts and when famine prices have 
for months reduced the slender stores of savings, it isin these months 
of the year, particularly, that organised assistance is required; and the 
rich should come forward to help the poor, One meal of rice kanji 
distributed gratis to all comers daily during this season of the year 
at many places throughout the district sufficed to stave off actual famine 
in 1877; the number thus daily relioved aggregated at one time over 
40,000. 

Of remarkable outbreaks of disease tho records also contain few 
notices. In October 1730, the Tellicherry factory diary records— 
“The pestilence which has raged for some time among the people of 
this district being now come to such a pitch, as, with difficulty, peoplo 
are found to bury the dead, and our garrison soldiers, Muckwas (fisher- 
men, boatmen) and others under our protection being reduced to such 
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extremity by this contagion, so as not to be able to subsist in this place 
any longer unless relieved by charity, it was agreed to build bar- 
racks for the sick and to entertain attendants” to bury the dead. What 
the “ pestilence ”’ was the records do not give information, but it was 
probably cholora. A fortnight later requisitions were sent by the 
factors to Anjengo and to Madras to raisc soldiers to supply the vacan- 
cies, as the garrison was obliged to do double duty on account of the 
increasing of the contagion. Calicut also suffercd severcly, for, on 13th 
November, there is an entry that the ‘ pestilence was again broke out 
in Calicut more violent than before.” On 18th December the “ con- 
tagion ”” was ‘in no wise abated,” and the factors organised charitable 
relief, The further history of the outbreak stops short here. The 
garrison at this time numbered abont 270 men, including Nayars and 
Mappillas, in the service of the Honorable Company, and besides these 
the men of two other out-posts, which cost about Rs. 250 more per 
mensom. . 

It was not till July 1757 that the next sevore visitation of disease 
occurred ; and on that occasion it was said to be duo to the excessive 
monsoon rains. There was “terrible mortality’ at Calicut, Maho, 
and Cannanore, but by 29th July it had abated at Tellicherry. What 
the disease was was again not recorded. 

In August 1800 there was a scare, lest the plague then raging at 
Baghdad should be imported into India, and strict quarantine regula- 
tions were imposed. 

In Decembor 1801 very handsome rewards and encouragement 
were Offered to natives who successfully practiscd inoculation! for 
small-pox, and in 1803 the Sub-Collectors were directed to exert 
themsclves ‘‘ personally to the utmost in persuading the principal 
inhabitants of the country, who have not had the small-pox to submit 
to vaccination.” 

Notwithstanding the measures then taken and the organisation 
subsequently of a special establishment to deal with this disease, it 
almost annually claims its thousands of victims, and, altcrnating with 
cholera, the two diseases carry off a large proportion of those who live 
insanitary lives. 

The chief source of disease in the low country is the badness of the 
water-supply, and as there is hardly any water, however filthy in 
appearance, which the lower classes of the population refuse to utilize 
for domestic purposes, there is little to bo wondered at in this. 

‘he higher classes are much more particular in this respect than in 
East Coast Districts, but they, too, have yet failed to realise that a water 
source once tainted is not fit for use for sometime. ‘They, in futile 
fashion, beat drums and blow horns to drive away the devils, which 





1 This was probably the “ vaccine inoculation,” then recently discovered. 
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bring, they think, the disease, but never dream of taking exceptional 
care to keep their water-supply untainted. 

Recent experience has shown, however, that the mortality from 
cholera can be lessened, if not prevented altogether, by judicious 
administrative measures. ‘The closing of the wells of the infected 
locality is not the least important of the steps to be adopted. And 
great good results from tho mere presence in an infected locality of the 
officers specially charged to deal with the discase. 

The District Medical and Sanitary officer (Surgeon-Major H. D. 
Cook, m.8.,) has furnished the following brief sketch of the principal 
discases :— 


“The principal diseases that are especially prevalent in the Malabar 
District may be enumerated as follows :— 


1. Anamia (generai weakness). 5. Dysentery. 

2. General dropsy. 6. Skin diseases. 
3. Splonitis (or azue cake). 7. Klephantiasis. 
4. Ague, 


“A few remarks on each is necessary. Anmmis, general dropsy, and 
splenitis, although put down as special discases, are generally, if not 
always, the result of neglected or protracted attacks of ague. ‘hoy 
occur in this way. Peoplo of Malabar of all classes reside for some time 
or other in Wynad. In the months of March, April, and May ague 
abounds thore and spares few, rich or poor. The poor, through neglect 
of secking medical aid, have repeated attacks of it undermining their 
constitutions, the rosult being that they flock back to the coast, bloodless, 
dropsical, and with spleens occupying sometimes half the cavity of the 
abdomen instead of the arca of a man’s hand. One has only to attend 
one of the dispensaries in Malabar, or walk through the bazaars of somo 
of the principal towns, and s3¢ the great amount of people with anemia, 
dropsy, and enlarved splecus. These classes of diseases fill our dispen- 
sarics —all the result of neglected azuo or from repeated attacks of it. 

‘ Dysentery is very common indeed, and it is a common saying ‘if 
you are subject to dysentory avoid Malabar.’ In my experience I have 
not found dysentery so common among the rich, but the poor suffer 
tearfully from it, and generally tho acute variety. The season for it is 
June, July, and August, and the cause the climate. Tho hot and dry 
months of April and May are succeeded by the very wet ones of June 
and July. The houses of the poor aro mere huts, thus exposing the 
inhabitants to damp and cold. Children suffer terribly from this. 
Dysentery, of course, is often the result of affections of the liver and 
of malaria. But what I refer to is acute dysentery, the result, as said, 
of damp and cold, or sometimes from cating bad fish. 

“‘ Skin diseases abound, the principal form being scabies, vulgarly 
called ‘ Malabar itch.’ Itch generally is the result of uncleanliuess 
all over the world ; but the form of itch met with in Malabar is of an 
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ageravated form, and I cannot give any particular reason for it. Some 
attribute it to eating a kind of fish called in Malayalam ‘ Avila.’ 

“ Klephantiasis.—This is very common in Malabar, especially among 
Mappillas on the coast. It is called in Malayalam ‘Mantha kalu,’ or 
‘Ana kalu.’ The ordinary form is a hypertrophy of the skin and 
areolar tissue of some part of the body, but generally attacking the legs 
and genital organs. The skin becomes enormously thickened with a 
quantity of albuminous fluid in the areolar tissue. It is most common 
in males, Various causes ure said to be assigned for this discase—air, 
water and food—and it generally occurs near the sea. Eating fish has 
been said to be a cause for it. I think that poor living has a good deal 
to do with it. 

‘Dr. Fayrer, in his book, attaches much importance to the presence of 
filaris in nutritious fluids. This is too big a question to take up here , 
but I may as well mention that acute researches arc now being made to 
prove that mosquitocs have very much to do with the production of 
many diseases, by communicating filarie to the human body and entcr- 
ing the blood becomes what is termed filarte sanqguinis hominis. Any 
one desirous of obtaining all information on this subject, I advise them 
to read Dr. Fayrer’s book on ‘ Tropical Diseases.’ ”’ 

The native system of medicine and surgery is based upon the ob- 
solete ideas, apparently borrowed from the Greeks, of the body being 
composed of five elements—earth, water, fire, air, and ether. Physical 
health is supposed to be preserved by the preservation. in exact propor- 
tions, of the three general elements, viz., rheum, bile, and phlegm, or 
air, fire, and water respectively. ‘ Their harmonious! admixture tends 
to constitutional nourishment, whilst anything that disturbs or destroys 
this harmony causes impaire :d health. Though In a sense pervading 
all the body, cach of them 1s not without its allotted province, that is, air, 
or rhewn, spreads itsclf below the navel; fire, or bile, betweeu it and the 
lieart ; and water, or pliegm, above the heart and upwards. By the 
predominance of one of these humours over the others, the human 
health is deranged, whilst their proportionate cvenuess securcs good 
~ health.” 

“Tastes are six in number, viz., swect, sour, saltish, bitter, pungent, 
and astringent, which are the attributes of substances, each preceding 
taste being superior to that immediately succeeding it. The first three 
—sweet, sour, and saltish—appease rheum ; and the remaining three— 
bitter, pungent, and astringent—appcase phlegm, while vile is appeased 
by astriugent, bitter and sweet. According to another opinion, the three 
humours are said to be promoted by these tastes, viz., the rheum, by 
hitter, pungent, and astringent; the phlegm by swect, sour, and saltish ; 
and the mae by pungent, sour, and saltish. Substances have three 
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forms of digestions, viz., the sweet and saltish will digest sweetly, the 
sour in its vriginal taste, and the pungent and astringent mostly turn 
acrid. 

‘¢ Medicines are of two classes known as clearing and subsidiary. 
The first effects the cure by purging out the irritated humours; and the 
second by establishing the humours which have been disturbed in their 
respective positions. 

“To secure health, we should try to purge out the bile and other 
humours according to season. 

‘“‘ Purpatives are esscutial, as otherwise the humours, augmented by 
their stagnancy, will endanger even life. The humours allayed by 
fasting, or by the use of medicines having digestive properties, will 
sometimes be irritated. 

‘Tf properly purged out, these humours are not hable to irritation. 

‘Oil bath, athletic exercise, simple bath, aud oil-syringing are also 
necessary, as these will restore health and establish the digestive 
powers, and likewise creato intellectual brightness, personal beauty, 
acuteness of the senses, and prolongation of life. Refrain from doing 
anything disagreeable to the mind, feelings and thoughts, lest a deceit- 
ful conscience irritate all the humours; govern the passions and senses 
in order that they may not be led astray ; remember the past, and 
conduct yourself with due regard to the peculiarities of the time and 
place as well as of your, own constitution, and pursue the well-trodden 
path of the rightcous. 

“To who wishes for happiness in this as well as in the next world 
should, in controlling the passions, successfully resiat the blind rush of 
the thirteen mental vices known as (1) avarice, (2) envy, (3) malice, (4) 
enmity, (5) lust, (6) covetousness, (7) love or passion, (5) anger, (9) 
pride, (10) jealousy, (11) arrogance, (12) haughtiness and (13) self- 
conceit, inasmuch as man, imbued with any one of them, is apt to 
commit vicious acts of divers sorts, resulting in iniquities, which gaining 
ground in sucecssive births, will force themselves out in the shape of 
diseases causing immense misery. Moreover when these evils take hold 


of the mind, their influcnco agitates it and destroys the mental caseand > 


vitiates the vital air, which is wholly dependent on such mental ease; - 
and as the very life, vigour, memory, &c., are all sustained by this vital 
air, its loss entails hazard to them, and injuring respiration gives rise 
to various diseases. By treading the paths of virtue and possessing a 
truthful! nature, a charitable disposition, compassion, sympathy, and 
continence, and by using such fare as is congenial to the mind, free 
inotion to the vital air will be secured. For mental vices, spiritual 
knowledge, combined with prudence and courage, is the best remedy, by 
seeking which, the mind will be liberated from evil passions and left to 
pursue a virtuous course. ” 

After much wise discourse on the true means of attaining the “ pith 
of all human cndoavours,” happiness, by aid of virtue, he continucs as 
follows :— 
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| ‘Speak but little, and that significantly and opportuncly, so as to he 
' agreeable to your hearers, and let your speech be characterised by 
swectness, veracity, and cheerfulness, and an open countenance graced 
with kindness and affability. 

“ Kat or enjoy nothing alone. Do not be overercdulous or suspi- 
cious. Be sagucious in guossing other minds ; troat them with kind and 
greeting expressions and do not over-vex or over-indulge the organs of 
taste with distasteful or delicious fare. 

‘fet your mental, vocal, or bodily exertion cease before actual 
fatigue commences. 

“ Do not deal in, or drink, spirituous liquors, nor expose yourself to 
the cast wind, directly to tho rays of the sun, or to the dust, snow, and 
storm. 

‘* Do not in a crooked position yawn, cough, sleep or eat, nor shelter 
under the shadow of trees on the margins of rivers. 

“ Asthe wise have the world for their preceptor in all doings, yon 
ought to study the movements of the rightcous, keeping yourself 
steadily to their virtuous path. 

“ A tender feeling and unaffected charity towards all creatures, and 
a, self-restraint, physical as well as vocal and mental, combined with a 
due regard to the interests of others, are moral virtues which complete 
the test of true uprightness. 

‘“ He that daily contemplates his own acts, as to whether and how 
he has actually realised the grand ends of his existence on the day, the 
lapse of which has brought him nearer to the grave than on the previous 
day, cannot be overtaken by grief, inasmuch as his doliberations, secure 
in divine grace, will ultimately conduct him to the attainment of truo 
wisdom, regarding the mutability of this world and the etcrnity of 
God ; and he will, thus, be freed from all sins and sorrows, and in the 
end gain everlasting happiness. Moreover as each day passes, iife 
becomes shorter, and patent is the fact that the exercise of morality can 
be prosecuted only while it exists, and as the extrication from sorrow 
is the result of a strict pursuit of virtuo and abstinence frum vice, a 
daily reckoning of the nature and amountof our virtuous deeds is a 
salutary remedy for all mental discases. 

‘“‘ A strict adherence to the daily observances herein briefly snm- 
marised will lead to longevity, health, prosperity, reputation and 
eternity.” 

The lofty tone of morality above sketched runs quaintly through 
the voluminous treatise, which follows consisting of six parts and con- 
taining 120 chapters. The treatise gives extremely explicit directions, 
first for the preventive and afterwards for the curative measures to be 
adopted in the multitudinous circumstances of life. 

A more detailed examination of the system of medicine in vogue 
would be beyond the scope of the present work. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY. 


Section A.—TRADITIONARY ANcreNT Hisrory. 


ur Kérala Mahdimyam and the Kéralolpatti (Kérala-ulpatti = origin 
of Kérala), the former written in indifferent Sanscrit and the latter in 
modern Malayilam, contain the traditions current among the people 
regarding the ancicut history of the province. 

The mace-bearing incarnation of Vishnu (Parasu Raman) the former 
work says, was obliged by the Rishis to cxpiate the sin of having 
slain his mother by extirpating the Kshatriyas, the encmics of the 
Brahmans. This he accomplished in twenty-one expeditions. At 
Vishvamitra’s suggestion he thon made over all the land within the 
four seas to the Rishis “ with all the blood-guiltiness attached to it, by 
making them drink of the water ' of the possession.”” The Brahmans, it 
is said, turned him out of the land he thus gave away, but with Subra- 
manya’s assistance, he obtained by penance from the god of the seas 
(Varuna) the grant of some land to dwell on. The throw of his mace 
(parasu) was to determine its extent. He threw it from Hanya Kumari, 
(Cape Comorin) to Gdékarnam. The gods came to visit the land thus 
miraculously won and called it Parasu Raman’s land, and Siva con- 
descended to be worshipped in Gékarnam, the metropolis of the province 
thus reclaimed from the sea. To people this land, Parasu Raman 1s 
said to have first of all brought a poor Brahman from the shores of the 
Kistna river. This man had eight sons, and the eldest was made head 
of all tho Brahmans of Wérala and located, some say, at a place near 
Gokarnam, others say at Zristvapérur (Trichir in the Cochin State). 
Other Brahmans were next brought and located in sixty-four gramas 
or villages. Ships with seeds and animals next came, also eighteen 
Samantas *? (sons of Brahmans and Kshatriya women) aso Vartshyas 
(Chettis) and Sudras and the low castcs. Some of the Brahmans 
emigrated, and to prevent this for the future the special customs already 
alluded to (ante p. 157) were prescribed. Bauddhas are confounded in 
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1 V.B.—The fact that the janmam (birth-right) of laad in Malabar is also called the 
— “ water-contact-birthright ’ (Mirattipéru) is fully commented on in Chapter IV. 


* The families of the native chieftains are mostly of this caste, but they are classed 
as Sudras. 
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the Mahatmyan with Muhammadans, and the first Buddhist vihdra or 
palli (chapel, mosque) is said to have been located at Mdddyi ' south of 
the Seven Hills,? #.e., Mount Deli. The Mahdtmyam is full of the usual 
inflated Brahmanical Jegends, and is not so worthy of serious analysis 
as its more popular form, the Kéralolpatti. 

The Kéralolpatti tco is fuil of Brahmanical legends, but historically 
there is something to be learnt from it. 

It agrecs with the Mahatmyam on the main points, the miraculous 
formation of the land, and the peopling of it first of all with Brahmans, 
lt sets forth that the first Brahmans who arrived from various places 
did not remain in Kéralam owing to their dread of the myriads of 
serpents § infesting the country. When the Brahmans retired, the 
serpents aro said to have protected the country. Thon Parasu Raman 
fetched more Brahmans from the north and located them in sixty-four 
villages or grdmams, viz., (1) Gokarnam; (2) Goémakutam ; (8) Karu- 
valli; (4) Malltir ; (5) Eppaniir ; (8) Cheppunir ; (7) Katalar; (8) Iul- 
lanntr; (9) Karyachchira; (10) Peiyenchira—this was the first group in 
the extreme uorth of the newly reclaimed land—(11) Zithhani; (12) 
Trikkatta ; (13) Trihianpala ; (14) Trichehéla ; (15) Koilur; (16) Héma- 
lam; (17) Vellara; (18) Véngdtu; (19) Venkatam; (20) Chengotu— 
another set of ten gra@mams presumably to the south of the first group 
and all lying in North Canara or Tulundd—(2i) Hotisraram; (22), 
Manchisvaram ; (23) Utuppu; (24) Sankarandrayam ; (25) Kottam; 
(26) Stvalli; (27) Mora; (28) Pancha; (29) Viltal; (80) Kumdraman- 
galam; (31) Anantapuram; (82) Kannapuram—a group of twelve 
gramams lying in South Canara or Tulundd—(38) Peiyaniir: (34) Perin- 
chellar, (35) Karikkatu; (36) Isdnamangalam; (87) Alattiéir; (88) 
Karintolam ; (39) Trissivapérir ; (40) Punniytir; (41) Chéraram ~ 
these though only nine in number are said to have formed another 
group of ten grdmams—(42) Parappur; (43) Eiranikkulam ; (44) 
Mishikdkulam ; (45) Jringatekkétu; (46) Atappir; (47) Chéngandtu ; 
(48) Uliyuntr ; (49) Kalutandtu ; (50) Kaluchchur ; (61) Ilibhyam; (52) 
Chamundha; (58) Avattipputtir—another group of twelve grémams— 
(54) HKatukaruka; (85) Kitangur ; (56) Karanallir ; (57) Raetyiir ; 
(58) Ettulaniytir; (59) Milmanna; (¢0) Anmant ; (61) Anmalam ; (62) 
Tiruvalliyi ; (68) Chénganiyir. One of the names has probably been 
lost. The last named thirty-one grdmams seem to belong to Malabar 
Proper and the Native States of Cochin and North Travancore ; but 
some of the names of places cannot now be identified, nor are the 
names which can be identified arranged in strict order procceding from 
north to south. 

The Kéralolpatti proceeds to describe how certain of the Brahmans 
obtained the gift of arms, how the serpents which had formerly been . 
the terror of the Brahmans were made their household gods—a portion of 
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the shares’ of the Brahmans being set apart to satisfy the serpents—how 
fencing schools with tutelary deities were established, how the goddess 
Durga was set to guard the sea-shore, and the god Sasta the foot of the 
hills, how the unstableness of the land was removed by sprinkling gold 
dust on the ground, by stamping so as to make it firm, and by deposit- 
ing water carrying golden sands. Parasu Raman finally organised the 
gramams, setting special tasks to somo, and to particular individuals 
others. His last injunction to the grdmams was to adopt the law of 
succession through the mother, but only one of them (Peiyaniir), located 
in the extreme north of the Malayalam country, obeycd him. 

After all this had been arranged he next introduced Sudras from 
the countries east of the ghits, and caused all of them to adopt the law 
of succession through the mother, and he constituted them as the body- 
guard of the Brahman villages. 

“Thus,” the Aéralolpatti runs on, “ Parasu Raman created the land 
of Malabar—the Karmabhiimt, or country whero salvation deponds 
entirely upon good actions—and bestowed the same upon the Brahmans 
of the sixty-four g7d@mams as a poured-out gift.” 

The narrative recites how he selected the four gr@mams of Petyanitir 
Perinchellir, Parappiir and Chenganiytir and gave them authority to 
act in place of the whole sixty-four gramams. While the armed 
Brahmans were ruling the land, it is said, disputes aroso and injustice 
ensucd. Sothe Brahmans cacorbled and appointed a Protector in each? 
of the four selected villages, to hold office for three years, and assigned 
to each Protector a share equal to of § all the land for the support of 
himself and his subordinates. ‘T’his institution, it is said, did not work 
well, and the people were oppressed by the Protectors, who sought to 
make the most of their opportunities during their short terms of office. 
80 the Brahmans, assembled at Tirundvdy:, determined to select a king, 
and empowored the four selected gramams to choose a king. Their 
choice fell on Kéya Perumal, of Kéyapuram, in the country east of 
the ghits. He was brought, it is said, to Kéralam and installed as tho 
first of the Perumals in the year of the Kaliyug “ Bhiimanbhiipoyam 
P:apya,” corresponding to A.D, 216.3 

The Brahmans arranged that he should rule for twelve years, but 
it is said he reigned for only eight years and four months. 

It is incidentally mentioned that there were two other Pernmils 
besides the Héya (Chéra, Kérala) Perumal. These were the Chéya 
(Chola) Perumal of Choyamandalam, and the Pdndi or Kulasékhara Peru- 
mal of Pdndimanda/am, which information is corroborated from other 
and carly sources, which mention Chéra, Chola and Pandya as being the 
three a ae of the south of the Peninsula. 
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It is farther incidentally mentioned that the Malandd (hill-country, 
Malabar) was divided into four parts, viz. :— 

(1) Tulw kingdom extending from Gékarnam to Perumpula (the 
big river), #.e., the Canaras (north and south) very nearly 
as at present defined. 

(2) The Kapa kingdom extending from Perumpulato Pulupattanam, 
the seat of the Tekkankur (Southern Regent) of the north 
Kolatteri dynasty situated on the Kotta river, i.e, North 
Malabar as at present defined less the southern half of the 
Kurumbranad Taluk. 

(8) The Kérala kingdom extending from Putupattanam to Kannetti, 
that is, South Malabar, including the south half of the 
Kurumbranid Tahuk, the Cochin State, and North Travan- 
core. 

(4) The Mashika kingdom extending from Kannetli to Cape Como~ 

| rin, that is, South Travancore. 

It would appear, therefore, that the Perumal whom the Brahmans 
say they selected ruled over omly a small portion of the country 
(Kérala) reclaimed by the efforts of Parasu Raman, and that Kéra/a, 
the name usually applied to the whole of Parasu Ramun’s reclamation, 
was ip fact the name by which the Brahmans designated the middle 
half only of the country inhabited by the Malayalam speaking raee of 
Dravidians. 

This fact has an important bearing on the question as to when the 
Brahmans really did settle in Malabar, for Héralais now by seholars 
recognised to be a dialectic (Canarese) form of the ancient name of the 
whole country, viz., Chéra or Chéram or Kéram, a name which prob- 
ably still survives in C/érandd, the western portion of the Hrnad 
Taluk, and possibly also Cherwman (pharal= Cherumakkal’) the agrestic 
slave caste. The name Hérala was probably not in use in Malabar ttself 
until 1} was imported along with the Nambitiri Brahmans, and after 
being so imported it was naturally applied to that portion only of 
ancient Chéra where these Brahmans settled most ? thickly, that is, im 
the third of the divisions or kingdoms mentioned in the Kéralolpatts, 
Outside the Malayalam country the name was certainly in use, as will 
be seen presently, for centuries before the Nambiitiri Brahmans arrived, 
and was employed to designate the dominions of the Chéra king. 

Thus runs the Kéralolpatti :— ‘“‘ When the Brahmans first appointed 
a king they made an agreement on oath with him to this effect—‘ Do 
that which is beyond our power to do and protect. When complaints 
happen to arise, we will settle them by ourselves. You are not to 
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1The Cherumar are supposed to be so styled because of their low stature (Cheu =» 
small) but low feeding produces low stature, and it is very possible that the slayo cast. 
constituted the at origines of the ancient Chéra kingdom (vide p. 149), 

3 See the table given at p. 12]. 
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question us on ‘that point. For formality’s sake you may ask why we 
deal with affairs ourselves after making you a king.’ At this! day 
even when complaints arise the king says:—‘ Why do you deal with 
them ? Why did you not make your complaint to me ?’ This is 
owing to tho former eath.” 

It is further said they gifted him with lands and fixcd his head- 
quarters at <Allir alias Kodungablir (Cranganore) alias Muytrikodu 
{Jews’ deed) alias the Moustrie of the Greeks. 

After Heya Perumdl’s death the Brahmans, it is said, brought 
Choya Perumal from Chéyamandulam. He reigned ten years and two 
months and returned to Chéyamandalam. 

They next brought Péndi Perumal? from the Pdandi country. He 
duilt a fort, reigned nine years and returned to his former home “ whence 
@ messenger had come to inform him that thero was no one to be king 
at Pdndimandalam.” 

It will be noticed that the namos of these three first Perumals, 
supposed to be single individuals with exact terms stated as to the 
durations of their reigns, are in reality the names of the Chéra, Chdéla, 
and Pandya rulers, and it is quite possible that when the dominion of 
the Chéra princes terminated, they wero succeeded in the suzerainty 
of the Kérala chieftains, first by the Chélus and afterwards by the 
Pandyas. 

Then comes in a tradition of a king called Bhittarayar® Pandi Peru» 
mda/, between whom and the Brahmans bitter enmity arose. He was 
guarded by two spirits and the Brahmans could not compass his 
destruction, until one of them played chess with him and won the 
services of the guardian spirits; after which he was assassinated ‘ by a 
Brahman, from whom descended the Nambidi caste. 

The Mahatmyam says of him that the Pdndyans invaded Kérala with 
an army of Bhiifans (spirits) that Parasu Raman said to the Bhita 
Raja angrily: “ Yourarrival at my country jsin vain. I have given 
it over to the Southern king Adityavarmman.”> Tho Bhita army was 
then defeated, and the boundary of Kérala was fixed at the place 
(Bhita pandi) where Parasu Raman accosted the invaders, 

Invasions, it 1s said in the Kéralolpatti, became frequent: the 
Brahmans applied to Parasu Raman, who told them to select a ee at 
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1 The work is generally supposed to have been written in the 17th century A.D. 

7 One version asserts that this was an “enterprising female.—” Ind. Ant. 1X, p. 78. 

* This Perumal who was guarded by evil spirits and inimical to the Brahmans was net 
improbably the Perumal who became a convert to Muhammadanism, the Pallibana Perumal 
es he is called further on, and the Chéraman Perumal of the popular tradition. 

* Another version asserts that the Perumal thus assassinated was calied Shola Perumal 
{or Chéya Perumal above referred to).—Ind. Ant. 1X, 78. 

6 This seems to refer to the Chola king of this name, who, according to present know- 
ledge, overran a large part of Southern India about A.D. 894, If the Bhitarayar Fands 
Perwmdl above referred to was, as suggested, the Muhammadan convert, t hen this allasion 
to the Chola king is chronologically correct. 
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Tirundvéyi, 1 that the Gangadévi (Ganges) would come?on the day of 
the festival at Tirundedyt, that they might choose whomsoever thcy 
wished, and that he should be anointed with the water of the Pérdr 
(big river), taat is, the Ponnani river, on the north bank of which Tirund- 
rdyt stands: Parasu Raman likewise gave them the sword of Bhadrakal ® 
for the protection of the country. 

They proceeded to Chéyamandulam, the narrative scnenuee, and 
brought thence a king named Kérulan. He was anointed on the day 
of Puyam, in the month of Kumbham, in the year when the planct 
Jupiter was in the constellation of the Crab, that is, he was anointed 
after one of the Tirunivayi Mahamakham ‘ festivals, and the ceremony 
was performed in the royal hall of Vakayir. 

On him the Brahmans, it is said, conferred tke following privi- 
leges ®: —Battle wager, land customs, fines for evasion of aucient usages, 
riding on elephants, cows with five teats to the udder, cows with three 
teats to the udder, bulls that have slain men or animals, spotted bulls, 
tails of tigers slain in hunting, wild pigs that have fallen into wells, 
regulation of the beds of streams, accretions from the sea, tax on head- 
loads (or, perhaps, trees or fruits of abnormal growth, or, perhaps, the 
cabbage of palm trecs cnt down), sea customs, the revenue and charges 
of all Héra/i. They also presented to him the sword of Bhadraidle 
and built him a palace at Trikkata Matilaukam. 

It is said he reigned for twelve yoars and then returned to his own 
country, and on account of his good qualitics, it is said, the land 
received the name of Ifé alu. 

To him succecded King Pandyan alias Chengar of the Pandyan aj. 
He reigned twelve years and then went back to lis own country after 
settling up accounts with the Brahmans. 

Then followed King Choyiyan of the Chéya Raj. Te also, it 1s said, 
ruled twelve years. 

The tradition about these three kings is, it will be observed, just a 
different version, with some local colouring, of the tradition already 
alluded to shoe pointing to the probability that the Aéru/a princes 
proper were followed in the suzerainty of Malabar by the Chdélax and 
Pandyas; only this repetition of the tradition scems to place the 
Pandya’ suzerainty as an event prior to that of the Chélas. 

Lhe éralolpatti next proceeds to state that the Brahmans, in order 
to prevent the king from seizing despotic power, divided the country 
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1 Vide p. 164. 
* At the Mahkdmakham festival (vide pp. 164--171) still held at Kumbhakonam, in 
Tanjore District, every twelfth ycar, the Ganges in the form of a blooming girl of 
seventeen years (sometimes still seen by imaginative individuals) is believed to visits | 
certain tank in that town much bathed in on such occasions. 
* Conf, p. 243. > Gonf, p. 170. 
* Conf. p. 1u7, ® Conf. p. 171, 
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into seventeen divisions, and committed the power of control to four 
vrimams (Brahman villages), namely, (1) Bi dntkkulam, (2) [vingdtik- 
kotu, (3) Mushtkakulam, and (4) Parappir. Of these four villages, it will 
be noticed that only one (Parappiir) was among the first four villages 
selected by Parasu Raman. The reason assigued for the supersession of 
Peiyuntr, (or perhaps Panniyir), Perinchedlér and Chenganiyir, is that 
these were too distant from Paraviir, or Parappiir. The fact, however, 
is also consistent with the supposition that political reasons had been 
at work, and the acquisition of independence by the Northern, 
Kolattiris in North Malabar and by the Southern Aolattiis in ‘Travan- 
core (for which there is a strong tradition) may have led to the 

ithdrawal of the Petyanitir grimam from the list of controlling gramams 
in North Malabar, and to the non-establishment ( a fact which remains 
to the present day) of any Nambitiri villages to the south of the 
Quilon river. If, on the other hand, it was the Panniyur (literally 
pig village) gramam which was superseded, that also is explicable on the 
supposition (for which ulso there is some extraneous evidence) that 
there was at one time a diminution ! in the influence of the Vaishna- 
vites (worshippers of the dvar incarnation of Vishnu) and an increase 
in the influence of the Saivites. Hérva/a was probably stripped of its 
northern province by the power aud influence of the Western 
Chalukyas, whose emblem was this same boar incarnation of Vishnu, 
and the Rashtrakita or Ratta dynasty in turn with strong Brahmanical 
and Saivits proclivities superscdei the Western Chalukyas and claimed 
to have conquered Kéralam. 

The precise time or times when those events occurred will be 
considered in the next section of this chapter, but meanwhile, as some 
additional evidence that political influences were at work, it is necessary 
to draw attention to the fact that tho Aéralolputii next proceeds to 
describo a new arrangement of the grimams which took place at this 
time. The thirty-two Tulu grimams (north of the Perumpu/a) wore, it 
is said, “cut off from all connection (or perhaps ttermarriage)’’ with 
the thirty-two pure Malayali grimams lying to the south of that river, 
and a fresh distribution of the Malayali grimams themselves took place. 
The narrative further runs thus :—‘ The other thirty-two grimams 
(z.e., those lying to the north of the Pe uwnpula) are composed of those 
who went away to join the Punchatrdvidas ? and returned afterwards. 
They are called Palantuluvar? or Tulunambis.”’ * 
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1Conf. pp. 121 & 122. At the present day, the Panniyér (pig village) Brahmans aro 
considered not to be entitled to recite-the Védas. 

* Literally five Dravidas, which usually refers to the five chief Dravidian dialects— 
Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malaydjlam ang.Tuln. Had the word in the text been the 
* Fifth Dravitlas,’’ é.e.,"the.®ulws, the meaning would have been clear. 

* Literally ancient Tulus. 

4 iterally Tulu Vaishnavas. 
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Some time after this, so the tradition runs, the Brahmans brought — 
from the East Coast from Banapuram' a king whom they called Bana? 
Perumal. He was installed at Allér, ¢e., Kodungallir (Cranganore). 
It was during his reign that the Mappillas came and gave an account 
to him of the grcatness of their religion. The Perumal, it is said, was 
convinced, and embraccd the Muhammedan [or Bauwdha (sic) ] faith. 
He sent for the Brahmans and said to them: “‘ Everybody in this 
Malandd (hill country, Malabar) must embrace this way (religion).” 
The Brahmans were embarrassed and could not eat with comfort owing 
to the defilement of the choaltries. It is said they finally persuaded 
the Perumal to allow them an opportunity of controversy with the 
exponents of the new religion, agreeing that the party which was 
worsted in the encounter should have their tongues cut out. The 
Mappillas, it is suid, were defeated and the Perumal cut out tho tongues 
of those who remainod and expelled them from the kingdom. Somewhat 
inconsistently, however, the narrative rans that the Perumal himsclf 
did not revert to Hinduism and after a reign of four years he proceeded 
to Mecea, ‘‘ saying that since he believed in the Mappilla faith he had 
no other way of obtaining salvation”; and one account of him winds 
up thus :—“ The Bauthas (Mappillas) say that Chéraman Perumal went 
to Mecca and not to heaven. That was not Chérmdn Perumal, but 
this Pallibana Perundl? (king of Kéorala). Chéramdn Perumdl did 
indeed go to heaven. He was the fiith after four kings had reigned.”’ 

Notwithstanding, howevor, the assertion in the text, it will be seen 
presontly that the tradition about the conversion of this Baudha (alias 
Mappilla) Perumal fits in accurately with the little that is known of 
the real Chéramin Perumal, and these traditions themselves, it will be 
seen, have assigned to him his proper place in history as having reigned 
subsequently to the partial disruption of the ancient Chéra kingdom 
alluded to above, 

The Kéralolpatti then proceeds as follows :—‘* The Brahmans went 
to other countries and brought Tudubhan Perumal from the northern 
country.” He fixed his residence, it is said, in the gramam of 
Kotisvaram, * and it was he that gave his name to the Tulundd (Canara). 
He is said to have reigned six years and to have died. 
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1Query.—The Mahdvali dynasty of kings was also called the Béna dynasty. Is 
Banapuram another name for Mamallaipuram (the Seven Pagodas near Mudrus), and did 
this Perumal belong to the Mahdvali dynasty ? 

®This Muhammadan Perum4l most have lived snbsequently to the seventh century 
A.D. when the Muhammadan religion was founded, and if, as the text says, Chéramée 
Perumal was the fifth of his successors, it follows that Chérmdn Perumal must have lived 
after the seventh century A.D., whereas farther on it will be seen, the text says, he wens 
to heaven in the fourth or fifth esntury A.D. Ail the spocigic dates mentioned in the text 
are worthless. : 

2 This gramam ley in Joath Canara. 
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Indra Perumdi was next, it is stated, sent for and made king, He 
lived at the big pa‘ace (Kévilagam = king’s house) at Allur! (Kodun- 
gallir, Cranganore). He reigned, aided by the councillors, it is said, of 
the four representative Brahman villages, for a period of twelve years, 
and then went away to the east, leaving orders to appoint another king. 

Arya Perumal was brought from Aryepuram and installed. He, it 
is said, inspected the whole of the country and arranged? it imto four 
divisions or provinces, viz. :— 

(1) Tulw country, from Gokarnam to Perumpula. 

(2) Kérala, from Perumpula to Putuppattanam. 

(8) Mishika* country, from Putuppattanam to Kannetit. 
(4) Kiirala’ country, from Kannetti to Cape Comorin. © 

He is further said to have arranged it into seventeen ndds or 
counties, and each ndd into eighteen sandams or portions. He also, it 
is said, organised the country into désams (territorial military units) 
and named them. 

He reigned with the aid of the councillors of the representative 
Brahman villages, and at the end of five (or twelve) years “ the gods let 
down their chariot from the heavens, in whieh the Perumal went in a 
royal procession to heaven ”’ to the great sorrow of the Brahmans. 

They, however, next sent for Kannan Perumal “from the east 
country.” He is said to have built a * king’s house’ at Kundivadka near 
Kannotti.6 He reigned four (or twelve) years and went away to his 
country, : 

Then Kotti Perumal was sent for and crowned asking. He lived 
at Hottt kollam’ for one year and died. 

To him succeeded, it is said, Mata Perumal who reigned for eleven 
(or twelve) yoars and then thought of building a fort, so he sent for his 
younger brother Eli Perumal? i.e., the Perumal of Mount Deli, and 
went away to his country. 

This Eli Perumal® built, it is said, the Mdtayél® fort, and after 
reigning twelve years he either died or went away to his native country. 





1 To the present day this place lies in the Native Stato of Cochin. 

* Another version says the division took place in the reigns of the two Pcrumals last 
above mentioned os well asin this Perumal’s reign (Ind. Ant. 1X,78). This version of 
the tradition materially helps the suggestions made further on in the text. 

° N.B.—Kérala hore acquires a very restricted meaning, and corresponds precisely to 
what was the dominion of the North Kolattirisin historical times. 

* N.B,—This Province was in the previous distribution cailed Karala. 

6 NV.B.—This Province was in the previous distribution called Mishika. 

® In Travancore. 

7 Conf. pp. 159-160. The assertion that this place was the modern Calicut (Ind. Ant. 
TX, 78) seems to be mere conjecture. 

® Conf. p. 6.. 

* Note.—This is probably the original spelling of Mdddyi, the third most ancient of the 
kings’ houses of the Northern Kélattiris. It is inthe immediate vicinity of Padayangdds 
referred to in the notice of the Taliparamba Raver (ante p. 10). Col. Yule, in “ Marco 
Polo,” has a note (Il, pp. 375-76) on the various spellings of Mdddys. 
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Komban Perumal was next sent for, and it is said hoe lived for three 
years and six months in tents or in camp on the banks of the Neytara 
river, another name for the Va/arpattanam river! (ante p. 10). 

Then came Vijayan Perumal, who built the fort at Vijayan kollam.* 
He reigned for twelve years and went away to his country, leaving 
orders to appoint another king. 

The Brahmans, it is said, next sent for Valabhan Pernmal ‘ from the 
eastern country ” and made him king of Kérala. He is said to have 
consecrated gods and built a fort on the banks of the Neytara* river 
(Valarpattanam river). The fort (ante p.11) received the name of 
Valarbhattu Kotta, and he appointed this as the hereditary residence 
of the future kings of Kérala.* He reigned for eleven years and died. 

Harischandra Perumal was next brought. He is said to have built 
a fort on the top of the Pural: hill in Kottayam taluk.6 It was, 
however, haunted® by forest deitics, and men could not, it is said, safely 
go there and speak to the king. After reigning a few years, he is said 
to have disappeared. | 

Then Mallan Perumal was sent for. He built the fort of Nalliru 
mallan in the Mixhika’ province, and after a rcign of twelve years 
went away to his country. 

The next Perumal was Kulasékhara Perumé@l® from the Pandyan 
country. He built his king’s house in the Méshika Province, introduced 
Kshatriya families, and organised the country, it is said, into small 
chieftainships to protect it against the Mappillas. He is also credited 
with having introduced the study of scienves into the Malayali country, 
for the Malayali Brahmans were, it is said, ignorant of sciences up to this 
time. In this he was assisted by a person styled Udhayatungan, also 
called the chétt#i (foreign merchant), who endowed the teacher of 
science, Prabhakara Guru\kal, with land sowing 5,000 kalams (bushels) 
of seed. The Perumal’s gift was of land sowing, it is said, 7,000 kalams. 
“ Kulasékhara Perumal reigned for eighteen vears and went to heaven 
with his body ” in the Purudisamasrayam year of the Kaliyuga, or in 
A.D. 333,° so it is said. The Bhagavuti temple at Tirucanjakkulam 


1In North Malabar. 

? This place is subsequently mentioned in the text as being near Kanyarét (Cassergode) 
river in the Malavali portion of the South Canara District. 

3 N.B.—Kérala it will be noted had now according tu the text. the restricted meaning 
of the territory lying between the Perumpula river and Putuppatfanam, that 18, the 
dominion of the Northern Holattiris, North Malabar in fact. 

4In North Malabar. 

§ Jn North Malabar. 

6 This tradition still survives. 

7 That is, South Malabar, Cochin, and North Travancore, according to the distribution 
made above. 

8 N.B.—-This is still one of the titles of the Muh&Grajis of Travancore, the Southern 
Kélattiris. ° 

® Note.— Considering that Muhammad himself was born only in the 7th century A.D., 
the date mentioned is obviously incorrect, if, as stated, this Perumal organised the 
country against the Mappillas. 
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(near Cranganore) is also said to have come into existence in the same 
ear. 

: And here it will be as well to pause to consider who these Perumdls 
were, who are said to have succeeded to the Muhammadan Pallibéna 
Perumal in the manner above related. It has already been set forth 
above (ante pp. 73, 159-160) that there are two well-known places called 
Kollam'— one in North Malabar and one in Travancore— that there are 
two Kollam eras in use in the Malayali countries, and that the northern 
Kollam era began on 25th August 825 A.D. There is further extrinsic 
evidence (ante p. 198) that at or about this very time a king of Malabar, 
stated by the Mappillas to have been Chéramdn Perumal, whom all— 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike—regard as having been the last of the 
kings of Kérala, embraced Muhammadanism, went to Arabia, and died 
at Zaphar, where his tomb is still to be seen. Further, there is reason to 
think that this date, 25th August 825, was the day of the Onam festival, 
when it was, and still is, customary for dependents to visit there suze- 
rains and to do acts of homage either in person or by deputy to them, 
and this of all days in the year would be the day for a vassal to 
proclaim his independence of his suvzerain. It is not therefore an 
improbable suggestion that this was the day on which the Southern 
KOlattiris and possibly also the Northern branch broke away, possibly 
under the pressure of foreign influences, or possibly out of disgust at 
Chéraman Perumal's perversion to Islam, from their allegiance to the 
last of the Kérala Perumals. 

And again, for reasons which will be set forth further on, it may 
perhaps bo guessed that the Northern A6lattiis‘ had not up to this time 
attained to the dignity of a separate dynasty, whereas tho'r cousins of 
the south, the Southern (olattiris (Travancore), had, as the Jews and 
Syrians’ deeds show, beon a distinct ruling family for some time. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance in this connection that even now-a- 
days the ‘l'ravancore spate a on receiving the sword at their coro- 
uations have still to declare *:—“ 1 will keep this sword until tho uncle 
who has gone to Mecca Poraran’? 

The use of this phrase would seem to point to another solution 
of the iE aacean ee that the Southern Kolattiris omy assumed 
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1 Note.—It. is neert not. too far-fetched to suggest that the Kélatliris were calle 
originally the Nolattiris, i.¢., chiofs of the countries lying round the two Kollams, Kollam 
is only an abbreviated form of Néy,ilagam or Kévilagam, which word means “ King’s. 
house.” The word Kollam is also applied to many other places where there were 
“‘ King’s houses,” e.g., Kodungat/iér or Cranganore. It may be objected that the Northern 
Kolattiris never held sway about North Kollam which lies to the south of Putuppattanam 
on the Kéftta River, usually assigned as the North Kolattundd southern: limit, but thisis 
rendered doubtful by the fact that down tothe present day Nayar women from North 
Malabar may not pass tu the south of the Kilattar river. All to the north of this latter 
river, including North Kollam, was probably at first the dominion of the North. 
Kolattiris. 

* Mateor’s “ Native Life in Travancore.” Londun 1883, p.121. 
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independence after the Perumal had left the country, and then only on 
the understunding that it was to be laid aside directly he returned. 
There is more in favour of this view than the former, for it renders it 
easier to understand how the writs obtained by Shetkh-cbn-Dinar and his 
family from Chéraman Perumal obtained ' ready acceptance and recogni- 
tion at the hands of the various chieftains whose territories they visited 
with a view to the propagation of Islam. 

Whichever of these views is correct, it will be noted that the 
principal actors on the Malayali stage after the flight or pilgrimage of 
the Muhammadan Pallibana Perumal ought to be the North and South 
braaches of the Holattiris and the other chiefs who attained indepen- 
dence in consequence of the Perumal’s flight, and if the traditions 
contained in the Kerulo/patti are correct, they ought, after relating the 
disappearance of the convert to Islam, to go on to describe the chiefs 
who at this time attained to independence: nor does this test fail, for 
it will be seen from the details given above that the Perumials described 
as having reigned after Pallibana Perumal are cither the North or South 
Kolattiris or the Télu or Cochin chiefs. The name “ Kérala”’ even 
undergoes a change, and instead of meaning the whole of the land 
between Gokarnam and Cape Comorm it comes at this time to signify 
merely North Malabar, 7.e., Holsttundd, the kingdom of the Northern 
Kolattiris. 

In his review of the Hérala Mahatmyam, Dr. Gundert observed ? :— 
“The intention of the Purana is evidently to describe Kérala as being 
first under the rule of the united Travancore and Kéluttiri dynasty, the 
sway of which, being contracted by foreign aggression in the north, 
paved the way for the independent rule of the Kolattiri branch.” 
This view it will be seon has much in common with what is set forth 
above, but it is more probable that the circumstances which finally led 
to the indepondence of the Aélatiiris (or perhaps Kollattiris) were those 
dotailed in what follows in the toxt. 

The natural view to take of the text seems to be that two traditions 
—-one probably a pure Brahman tradition, and the othor a more popular 
tradition—have become mixed up, that Pallibdna Perumal was really 
Chéraman Perumal, aud that the Perumals who are recorded in the 
manner just set forth to have suczeeded Pallibana Perumal were in 
reality the petty dynasties among whom Chéramdn Perumal divided his 
dominions, in the manner to be presently described, before he set out on 
his pilgrimage to Arabia. 

The Kérulolpatti after recording the death of Kulasékhara Perumal 
proceeds to describe over again the organisation of the Brahmans into 
an arms-bearing caste in order to protect the country. It is said eight 
and-a-half of the gramams took up arms, and were subsequently joined 
by two others, and it is recorded that scventy-two chiefs of one of the 


! Pages 195-197. 2 M.J.L.S., XIU, ii, 97. 
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four selected villages fell in battle, but when, or where, or how, is not 

stated. One person each from two others of the selected gramams are 

also stated to bave fallen in fight. In these cases the names and the 
date of the month on which they fell are preserved, chiefly, it is presumed, 
because death ceremonies had to be preformed for them once a year 
ever afterwards. These armed Brahmans or protectors had, it is said, 
four chief things to attend to, viz. :— 

(1) To assemble to consult about Government affairs. 

(2) To assemble for play. 

(3) Sankha Lakshanam, which literally means the characteristic 

mark of assembly, whatever that may have been. 

To these three, which the protectors had from the beginning, was added— 
(4) Authority to fix the flag at Zirundrdyi, ¢.e., presumably at 
| the Mahamakham festival held there every twelfth year. 

Regarding the above organisation it seems probable that an attempt 
was made to form some of the Brahmans into a Military caste, but it is 
impossible at present to say when this occurred or what was the occasion 
for it. That it ever supplicd the place of a ruling king in the country 
is inconsistent with established facts and is, from the account given of 
the institution, also incredible. 

Having dealt with this institution, the MAéralodpatti proceeds as 
follows :—‘‘After the country had been thus governed by the Brahmans 
of the sixty-four gramams and the Perumal’ for a short period, the 
sixty-four gramams assembled at Trikkdriyir® temple, consulted and 
resolved as follows :—‘ This state of things will not do, ‘he country 
will be lacking in the administration of justice. The Brahmans will 
have to leave the cbuntry and go away. A king is wanted.’ They 
went to the eastern country, obtained an interview with Anukundi 
Krishna Rayar, and after making various agreements with him asked 
him to send a king for Kéralam to rule for every twelve ycars. (? He 
accordingly sect Perumal, the first king, and then Pdndi Perumal to 
rule for twelve years, and after their reigns were ended) he sent the 
Kshatriya, Chéraman Perumal. 

“hoy sat in the palace of Trikkdriyur for the ceremony of corona- 
tion. Then the Brahmans of sixty-four gramams gave himan Andya- 
tittu”’ (a kind of writ) to rule Hérala, the land 160 Hdtam (leagues) in 
length, and authorised him to rule as sole Emperor, giving him flowers 
and water. (‘Thus Chéramdn Perumal obtained the country of Kerala, 


1Tho military organisation of the Brahmans seems by this to have occurred during 
the reign of one of the Perumals. 

* Or, as another copy says, “assembled in full at the sandy island of Tirundvdyi” 
_ (ante p. 164). 
: ® Tho passage within brackets is a variation in the text. It seems to be an incomplete 
. Version of a tradition about the predecossors of Chéraman Perumal. 
* Variation in the text. 
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160 Katam (leagues) in length, with water. That Kali year was 
Swargasandéhaprdpyam ’ (A.D. 428). ) 

The Anakundi Krishna Rayar mentioned can be no other than the 
well known (puppet ?) King of Vijayanagar, who flourished in the early 
part of the sixteenth century A.D.; and the statement that a Perumal 
nominated by him came to Kérala in A.D. 428 is sufficiently absurd. 
This date, like the others already mentioned, is worthless, and tho 
allusion to Krishna Hayar of Vijayanagar must also be inaccurate, 
since he lived in the first century after the Portuguese arrival, and the 
account which follows of the partition of Kérala among the existing 
families of Rajas by a Perumal of his nomination is palpably 
erroneous. 

It is said that Chéraman Perumdél after inspecting the country 
found that Trikkartyir, Tirundvdyi and Valarppattanam fort were holy 
places, and of the eighteen scaports (literally, entrances to the deep), 
he selected that at Tiruvanchalimukham, and there erected the temple of 
Tiruvanchakkulam? 

At the end of twelve years the Brahmans being pleased with him 
determined, it is said, to sect at nought the injunction of Krishna Rayar 
that the Perumil was to reign for only twelve years, and they accord- 
ingly made him reign for another twelve yeurs. 

They next wished to have a race of good Kshatriyas in Kérala, so 
they sent for a “ Surya Kshatriya”’ woman, and to her two sons were 
assigned, respectively, the Mishika® country andthe Tulunad® country. 

It is not said that this was a wife of Chéraman Perumal, but on the 
contrary it is stated that the sons were the sons of a Brahman and 
of the Kshatriya woman after the fashion current now-a-days in the 
Malayali Rajas’ families. This tradition relates, as will be seen pye- 
sontly, to the Cochin Raja’s family. The woman was probably a sister 
or other near relative, natural or adopted, of Chéramdn Perumal; and 
in corroboration of what is here stated the jews, in connection with their 
copper-plate grant, explain the absence of the Cochin Raja’s namc from 
the list of witnesses to the deed by asserting that he was Chéramdn 
Perumal’s heir. 

Then follows an account three women (one Kshatriya and two 
Sudra), strangers from some northern land being stranded in a boat on 
Mount Deli, Chéraman Perumal took all of them to wife apparently, 
and on the descendants of the Kshatriya woman he conferred the title 


* Literally, “ He went to heaven with his body.’ The value of the chronogram is 
1,288,734 days of the Kali Yuga. 

* The temple at Kodungallur (Cranganore), but sec ante p. 232, for another account of 
this temple. 

3 Mushika here seems to mean the province between Puluppattanam and Kannetti 
and Tulundd, the country north of the Perumpula. This partition between the two sons 
of this woman is commented on further down. 
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of Elibhiipan (king of Ei) with “ heirdom to the kingdom,” and he built 
for her the Elbit king’s house at the foot of Ejimala (Mount Deli). 

This tradition relates undoubtedly to the Northern Aélattiri family, 
the second most ancient seat of the family having been at this particular 
xing’s house under Mount Doli. 

The descendants of the other two (the Sudra) women became, 
respectively, the ancestresses of the Nérpatt and Chujal dynasties. 

These families became tho chief feudatories of the Northern Kolat- 
tiris. The Chulali dynasty apparently protected the trade ' route 
between Coorg and the Kolattiris’ dominion which passed through 
Srikandapuram or Jarfattan, where one of the original Muhammadan 
mosques, as already related, was built. If it is a correct tradition that 
the Chu/ali family is descended from Chéraman Perumal, it was a very 
natural thing for the Perumal, to include among the letters given to 
Sheikh-ibn-Dinar one addressed to the Chu/alt family ; and the building 
of the mosque at such an apparently out-of-the-way spot becomes in 
this light intelligible. 

Another remark deserves to be here recorded, for these traditions 
explain a very powerful influence which was, and it may be added still 
is, always at work tending to the disintegration of Malayali familics 
and Malayali inheritances. A Malayali king’s natural heirs were his 
sister's or aunt’s or female cousin’s children. His own children were 
the heirs not of their father but of their mother. But from natural 
affection a suitable provision would always be made for the mother of | 
the king’s children and her offspring; and this provision often took 
the shape of a grant of territory. lt was undoubtedly thus that the 
dominions of the Northern J6lattiris became so curtailed in extent. 
The Hadattundd family thus acquired the portion of their dominions 
which used at one time to be under the Tekke Ilanktr, or Southern 
Regent of Xélattundd, with head-quarters at Putuppatianam, and the 
Aéralolpatt: explains how the Milésvaram dynasty holding tho Malayali 
portion of South Canara sprang from a matrimonial alliance between a 
prince of the Holattivis and a lady of the Zamorin’s house. 

The more powerful the family of the lady was the more likelihood 
there was of the provision for her leading to the founding of a dynasty 
and to its semi-independenco of the male parent stock. It is not at all 
improbable therefore that the Northern Kolattiris are descended from 
a matrimonial alliance between the last of the Kérala Perumals and a 
lady of the stock of the great southern feudatory, the Travancore 
(South Kélathri) Rajas. The two families have always observed pollu- 
tion, when deaths occurred in their respective houses, and, as a matter of 
fact, the southern family would have ceased to exist long ago but for 
the adoption of heirs on soveral occasions from the northern family. 





' Srikandapuram isin the Chujali amsam of Chirakkal taluk. It is called in the Kéra- 
lolpattt Strarupattanam (8. 7, Part 2), which is not far from the Jarfattan of the Arabs. 
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In all probability a fresh adoption will have to be made in the course of 
the next few years. 

This solution of the problem, while in strict accordance with the 
text, supplies a sufficient answer to the question why the Northern 
Kolattiri was not, while his cousin of the south was, a witness to the 
copperplate grants whereby the Jews and Christians obtained extensive 
privileges from two of the Perumals in the eighth ccntuary A.D. 

This absence of the name of the North Kolattiri from the list of 
witnesses to these deeds led Dr. Gundert to conjecture ! that the North 
Kélaitiri was, at the dates of their execution, independent of the 
Perumal, but so far as evidence is yet forthcoming thore is nothing to 
show that the North Kolattiri dynasty had a separate existence in the 
eighth century A.D.; and it will be seen that the Muhammadan story 
about the introduction * of Islam into Malabar renders it probable that 
the last of the Perumals had sufficient influence over the North Kolattiré 
to induce him to grant a site for a mosque at Maddy: and to endow the 
institution. This would not have beon a very probable occurrence had 
the North Hoélattiri been, for perhaps a century and-a-half previously, 
as Dr. Gundert conjectured, independent of the Perumals altogether. 

Chéraman Perumal, the text goes on to say, encouraged merchants, 
and invited Jénaka * Mappilias (Muhammadans) to the country. In 
particular he invited ‘a Muhammadan and his wife to come from his 
native land of Aryapuram and installed them at Kannanur (Cannanore). 
The Muhommadan was called .4/: Raja, that is, lord of the deep, or of 
the sea. 

Chéramaén Perumal had reigned for thirty-six years when Krishna 
Rayar, it is said, sent an expedition to subdue the country and enforce 
his commands. ’ 

Another version of the text says that it was not Anakundi Krishna 
Rayar but a Pdndyan king who invaded the country in Chéramin 
Perumal’s time: and the reason for the expedition is said to have 
been that the Perumal himself came from the Ché/a country, and the 
Pédndyan was jealous of the growth of the Chéla influence in Kérala. 
The Pandyan, it is said, ascended the Anamala mountains, descended 
through the forests on Kérala, and built a fort in the Zaraviir country. 

To diive back the invaders Chéraman Perumdl, it is said, employed 
Prince Utaya Varmman of the Karippatt > king’s house, his son by the 
Kshatriya woman: and ho also sent for Mantchchan and Vikkiran of 





1 M.8.L.8., XIII, Part I. 

2 Ante p. 196. 

3 Vide foot-note p. 193. 

# There are other traditions about the origin of the family of the Chief of Cannanore 
and of the Laccadive Islands, which will be alluded to further on. 

6 This is the earliest of the seats of the North Kélattiris. It lies in Kurummattdr 
Amsam in Chirakkal taluk. 
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Piintura, or, according to another version, these noble youths while on 
a pilgrimage came to Tirundvdyt, where the Perumal was residing after 
having sustained a defeat in battle. He was apparently even con- 
templating a flight in boats when assured by the youths that thoy 
would take the fort. 

So the expedition was organised and despatched under the Péntura 
youths. It is unnecessary to relate the events of the campaign, as they 
are all more or less of a mythical character and include the mention of 
the use of fire-arms and cartridges !! The battlo lasted for three days, 
and the result was, it is said, that the Rayar cvacuated his fort, and it 
was seized by the Perumal’s troops. It is also related that the well- 
known body of Nayars, the Ten Thousand of Pélandd (country about 
Calicut), were specially selected by the Pintura youths and miraculously 
marked. by them with a vulture’s quill. They distinguished themselves 
greatly on the occasion and earned, it is said, the reward of being 
statioued in the best district of the kingdom. 

It is known from the Jews’ and Syrians’ deeds that the Zamorin’s 
family had attained the dignity of UV{ayavar for at least a century before 
the dawn of the Kollam era; the tradition then, which makes tho 
Perumal summon the boys from school, as one version relates, to lead 
his army, is apochryphal unless indeed there is here to be found the real 
tradition of the founding of the family some considerable time pre- 
viously to the reign of the last of the Perumals. It is not at all unlikely 
that a battle against invaders coming vid Anamala, that is, through the 
Palghat gap, did take place, and the gallantry of the ancestors of the 
Zamorin brought them on that occasion into favorable notice, but it must 
have been on an occasion Jong prior to the beginning of the Kollam era. 

Again it is noteworthy that the North Xo/attiri, whose name is also 
mentioned, seems to have played no part iu the campaign conducted by 
the Pintura youths, although, as said above, the Perumal had selected 
him to drive back the invaders. But this is accounted for if it be 
supposed that Kérala was threatened from two sides simultaneously — 
from the north vid the coast, and from the east md the Palghat gap— 
and it may be added that, as the Kéralolpatti itsclf says, invasions 
became frequent, and invaders apparently did come from both direc- 
tions about this time. The North Adlattiri may possibly have recon- 
quered for the Perumal the Malayali territory (North Malabar) which 
from the first description of the limits of Kérala (anie p. 226) seems to 
have beon previously lost to the latter. The “ heirdom to the kingdom ”’ 
Conferred on him by the Perumal may have subsequently led tothe 
designation of Kdlattundd as Kérala (ante p. 281); but however this may 
be, it is pretty certain that the North Aovattiris had the duty assigned 


1 Puinturakkon (King of Pontura) ia still one of the titles of the Zamorin Maharaja 
Bahédor of Calicut, and his official title is Ma@navikraman, # compound of the numes 
mentioned in the text. 
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to them of protecting the north of the Perumal’s domain, just as their 
cousins of the south (Travancore) had already for some generations been 
guarding the southern passes. 

“At the time of this successful war” continues the Kéralolpattt 
“there was born as the son (or incarnation) of Mahddévan (Siva) a cele- 
brated genius. It was he who was afterwards known as Samkara- 
charyar.’ And the text goes on to give one of the versions of his life 
which have already been summarised.! He is further stated to have 
laid down laws for the guidance of tho Malayali Brahmans in all the 
ordinary business of life, as well as for the Sudras and other classes. 
The Sudras (Ndyars) were told off to “ battle, hunting, service, guard, 
convoy and escort.” It is also incidentally mentioned that subsequently 
to the reign of Mayitravarmman in Malayalam, or, as another version has 
it in Zoulavam, t.e., the Tulu province (South Canara), the Rajas were 
in the habit of adopting the suffix of Varmman or Sarmman to their 
names. The text next diverges into a general account of the Malayali 
castes and mentions among other facts that the Chinese were among the 
merchant immigrants, as also were “the men of round hats (!)” of whom 
there were four castes, viz..—1. Parinki (Portuguese), 2. Lanta (Dutch), 
3. Parintiriss (French), and 4. Inkiriss (English). The various castes, 
including apparently the “ round-hatted ’’ Europeans, are said to have 
been told off to their various functions in the State by Samhardcharyar 
himself. ‘he text runs: ‘Thus Sankaracharyar laid down the rules to 
be observed by the seventy-two classes,’ and he is aaid to have solemnly 
proclaimed the same “on the day next after the Mahamakham which 
occurred in the month of Kumbham in the year of the cycle of Jupiter 
when he was in the sign of the Crab.” 

This account of Samkardchdryar, which makes him a contemporary 
of the last of the Perumals, is interesting, becausc, as a matter of fact, the 
tradition on the point is probably correct. The last Perumal, for reasong 
stated, probably left Kérala on his voyage to Arabia on or shortly after 
the 25th of August 825 A.D., and the latest aythority! for Sumhard- 
charyars date places it at 788—820 A.D. As the last Perumal is 
understood to have reigned for thirty-six years, it follows that he was 
a contemporary of the “‘ gracious teacher.” 

The mention of Maytiravarmman’s name is also important, as it was 
he who, according to other extraneous traditions to be noticed shortly, 
first introduced Védie Brahmans into Kérala. The time when this 
occurred will be noticed further on, but it is important to obsorve that 
the tradition is that he was ruler of the Tulunéd (Canara) Province 
only. 

The Kéralolpatti next proceeds to detail the division made of the 
Malayali Provinces by Chéraman Perumal: ‘‘ Whiie Chéraman Perumal 
was thus ruling the kingdom independently he thought as follows :— 
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1 Ante p. 189. 
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‘ This country was given as a poured-out gift by Parasu Riman to the 


Brahmans. I have enjoyed it for so many years. How am I to“ 


expiate that sin?’ He consulted several Sustris (selected Bralmans). 
They informed him the expiation was not to be found in the six Sastras 
and three Védas and that the remedy must bo sought forin the fourth 
Véda.’” ‘'Ihen it goes on to relate how the Perumal wished to punish 
his minister for a fault which strangely reminds one of the story of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. The minister was miraculously saved, it is 
said, by being taken straight up to heaven, and his last words were to the 
“Ten Thousand ’’ to “do his office of body guard.” ‘The name of the 
minister was Patamalundyar? and therefore he was a Sudra (Néyar). 
As ho was ascending to heaven the Perumal asked him: “ How can [ 
attain eternal bliss ?” and the reply of the minister was that he should 
join the Muhammadans, go to Mecca, and there he would through the 
efficacy of the fourth Véda attain hal’ bliss. 

This version of the tradition contains what was a sufficient reason for 
the secrecy of the Perumil’s final departure as related by the Muham- 
madans. The Perumal had evidently for some reason entertained 
suspicions of tho loyalty of the “ I'en ‘housand ”’—of tae body guard, 
that isto say. Ife seems to have put the chief of that corps to death, 
and it was incumbent on tho survivors, by the old established custom 
of Kudippuaka*® (blood feud), to seek his death in return. 

Another tradition is that the Perumdl’s final dispute was with the: 
Brahmins as they were bathing in the holy water on the day of Mahda- 
makham.' It related to the Védlas, and it is said that, being offendod, 
the Perumal determined to go to Mecca with the Mappillas [ Bauddhas 
(ste) ]. 

Whatever the immediate moving canse was, the Perumal, it is said. 
dctermined to partition his dominions among his friends and relatives, 
“ Botweon Gokarnam and Cape Comorin, within Kannetti*® and Putuppat~ 
fanam, there lie on the south Changalappuratta port, and on the north 
Putuppattanam * port, on tho east the eighteen mountain passes, on the 
west the cighteen cntrances to the deep. Between these and the four 
corners, north-west, north-east, south-east, and south-west, lies the 
country of Chéraman® (Parasu Raman’s land) 160 Katamin extent. The 
adjoining five countries are Pandi, Kongu, Tulu, Vayandd, Punnéd.’’ 








1 Vide p. 193. The fourth Véda is the Koran. 

? Pata = warfare, Mala = hill, and Néyar = caste of fighting men. 

* Vide p.171. The Nayar hostages on board Vasco da Gama’s ships, when warned 
of the fate which awaited them becauso of the Zamorin’s having treacherous] y detained 
da Gama on shore, replied :—‘ Yes, that there they were, and if any harm were done to 
the Ambassador on shore, the Portuguese might cut off their heads if they pleased, for 
they were men who had brothers and relations on shore, who would rev enge their deutha 
even upon the person of the King.’ (Correa). 

* Vide p. 164. 


* N.B.—Chéramén’e country by this description excluded the dominions of the two 
K6lattirie, - 
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“In this country of Chéraman, Utayavarmman Koélattiri was maaé 
Perumal of the north (Crowned King and Lord of Kérala); Aolattiri was 
then crowned. The two barons ot Koélaltir’, namely, the two Nambi- 
yars, Chulanna (Chulali) Kammal and Nérpetta Kammal, were eaclr given 
twelve Kdtams (leagues) of territory and 1z,000 Nayars Chéraman, 
then blessed Utayararmman and said to him:! ‘1 I return you shall 
be I/anktru (heir apparent), if I don’t return you shell have Chéraman’s 
erown (chief authority’.” Thon in the south to the Véndtatikal’ (of 
Kulasékhara’s dynasty) were appointed 850,000 ® Nayars armed to serve 
him in the Omana new king’s house (on the right hand side of the fort 
at Katkkulam) and territorial kingly authority (over Onandd and 
Vénandd). Chéramdn said to him: ‘ You must assist Kolattiri aud expend 
money,’ and he appointed him ruler‘ (Vaduvdn) of the Kavala kingdom, 
Then to the Surya Kxatriya ie gavo fifty-two Hatem (leagues) of terri- 
tory, many (fighting) men, cightcen barons, and forty-two (or seventy- 
¢wo) ministers, aud conferred on him the title of Perimpatupp}> . . . (His 
younger ° brother Kavisimhavéru was appointed to protect the Tul/undi, 
and was given kingly authority to the north of the Perimpulda. Four 
ehiefs were ordered to support him, viz., Paranpar (Bangar of Nandarar) 
Ajalar (Ayjtlar) Savittar (Chantar of Miidubiriy and Samantaréru 
(Sdmantar of Mulukki)”’ The text then goes on to say that donations of 
territory, &c., weregiven to the Mora/latiri of Polandd, to Kurumbaratirs 
(or Kurumbiyatiri), (to the Raja of Kollam)’ to the Raja of Pantalam 
lying between Vénandd and Onandd, to the Parappur, and Vettatt, and 
Kayankulatt Chérayi dynasties. Tio Va/luvakkonathri he assigned a nad 
(or county) and the privilege of condacting the Mahdinakham" festival 
at Tirfiindivayi. Ile is said to have conferred on the Val/uva Konattir 
the title of Arangatiu ® or Arangottur” 

Wnder this arrangement the Zamorin was left out in the cold, so, it 
is said, that as the Perumal was about to set sail for Mecca, the survivor, 
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1 Compare the declaration which the Maharajas of Travancore have to make at their 
eoronations (ante p. 233). 

* The Travancore Mahéraja. 

* The same number were assigned to the North Kolattiri. 

“It is beyond doubt that the Travancore Chiefs were Utayavar (the same word as the 
Woddear, &., of Coorg, Mysore, &c.) of the south long before the last Perumal’s time. 
Sev also the declaration which the Mah4ar4jas still have to make at their coronations 
(ante p. 283). 

5 This is still one of the titles uf the Raja of Cochin. 

* From another version. 

7 That is, north Kollam (ante p. 73). This occurs in one version of the text, and it is: 
probably an interpolation to suit. subsequeutly existing facts, and indeed much of what 
ja here stated seeins to be in the same case, for the only Malabar Utayavar fumilios 
mientioned in she Jews’ and Syriaus’ dceds are the Zamorins, the Valluvandd and the 
Palghat Rajas. 

> Ante p. 164. 

® The title was in use before the Inst Perumal’s reign. The Valluvandd Raja was: 
thus designated in the Jews’ and Syrians’ deeds. The name literally signifies the chief 
af the ndd or district lying across (angdttu) the river (dr) from the Perumal’s palace at 
Kedungellur, ¢.e., the district north of the Ponnéni River. 
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aceording to one vorsion, of the two Pzntura youths, one (Mdnt han) 
having fallen in battle, went to tho Perumal,.who told him he had 
already divided his kingdom, that there were left only one Désam se 
small that a cock’ crowing could be heard all over it, also one bit of 
thorny ? jungle, that ho could give him these, and that he was sorry 
he had not come sooner. ‘The Pantura youth, it is said, agreed to take 
this insignificant gift accompanied, as it was said to be, with the 
Perumil’s sword,? and with the advice to “die, and kill, and seize” 
and to make himself master of all the Mutandd. ‘The Perumal gave 
the territory and the sword with water, and one version says be gave 
the sword to Mdnichchum and the water to Vikkraman, both being alive 
and prosent. ‘he Zamorin was forbidden, it is snid, to go to war with 
either the North or South A6/atiiris, but be might go to war with the 
other elucfs. 

The Perumal, it is further said, distributed territory among other 
petty chiefs and feudal Jordships among others. He is also said to 
have appointed four men (named) to commit the laws and customs to 
wriling, and they inet at the Mahamakham festival on the day of Puyam, 
in the month of Magaram, when Jupiter was in Cancer. 

“ After doing all this the Perumal left the sandy island of Ttrundedyt 
with the people of the Véda and descended from a ship at Hodungallir 
harbour and entered the palace of Modungallér with a view to proceed 
to Mecea (Chéraman embarked for Mecea with the people of the Véda). 
It was in the Kali * year [“ Chéramdn désaprapyah” |” (A.D. 355) 
Then follows the Mappilla version of the story, as already summarised,5 
but with the addition that the shipin which he sailed was pursued by 
other ships and it was only by fighting hard that he escaped. 

Lhe proper light in which to regard these last traditions is undoubt- 
edly to view them as a repetition of the traditions already commented 
on, which detail how various Tulu and North and South Holattirs 
Perwndls succeeded to the Muhammadan convert Palhbana Perumal. 
Chéraman Perumal may safely be taken as identical with Pallibana 
Peruma/, the traditions about the latter being from a Brahman point 


1 Allusion is here made to the popular derivation of the name of Calicut Kéli (fow)) 
and K6éttu (a corner or empty space) or Kétta (a fort.) 

* Perhaps a salt swamp was intended if the thorny bush referred to was the water- 
holly (chulli) so common in the salt’ marshes. 

* The frontispiece to this volume is an engraving from a sketch of this weapon as 
still preserved by the Zamorins. The blade is rusted to the scabbard, and the whole of 
the weapon, which is 3 fect 2 inches in length, has been carefully coated with a copper 
covering to preserve tho original. It is daily decorated with flower wreaths. The 
weapon used to play an important part at the Mahamakham festival at Zirundudyi (ante 
pp. 164—71), and it was in all probability the weapon which the Peruméls used on the 
occasions of the occurrence of the assembly every twelfth year of the people at that 
festival. It may have been the sword of Bhadrakili referred to (ante p. 228). 

* Like the other dates already mentioned, this is evidently a random guess, nowhere 
near the truth. Moreover it is contradictod by the last detc mentioned above. 

5 Ante p. 194, 
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of view, while those about the former are from the point of view of the 
common people. 

The exclusion of the domains of the two Kélattiris or Kollattirie 
from the kingdom of the Perumal, and yet his having granted 
territory to them before lcaving for Mecea is probably to be oxplained 
by the fact of his having conferred the “heirdom to the kingdom,” 
t.e., future independence of future Perumils, on tho North Xélattiris, 
and of his having conferred somewhat similar authority on those of 
the South. Their independence may have been recognized before the 
Perumal sailed for Arabia. Tho dates on the Zaphdr tombstone record 
the Perudml’s arrival at that place as having happened some time after 
the Kollam era commenced, and it has been already suggested (ante, 
p. 198) that he may have.spent at sea and at Shahr Mohulla, where he 
first landed, the interval that elapsed between the date on which he set 
sail (presuming that date to have been the initial day of the north 
Kollam era) and the date recorded on the tomb of his arrival at Zaphar. 
But it is equally probable that he did not sail till some time after 
having partitioned his dominions in the way described, and the initial 
day or days of the Kollam eras may have been the day or days on 
which he conferred tho “heirdom of the kingdoms” on the two 
Jrolattiris or Kollattiris, Itis in favour of this view that the tradition 
regarding the partition by himself of his own kingdom is so strong. 

The tradition about the grants of territory to the Perimpatapp 
(Cochin) and Tulundd Rajas, the sons of the Surya Kshatriya woman, 
presumably a sister or female relative, natural or adopted, of the 
Perumal, is merely a repetition of the tradition already commented on 
above (ante, p. 234). This tradition throws some light on the Muhamma. 
dan story about the introduction of Islam, for if the Perumal’s dominion 
extended only from Putuppattanam to Hannetii as related, it is difficult 
to understand how the Perumil’s letters should have obtained for the 
Muhammadans such a favorable reception at Mangaloro, Barkir, and 
Kanyarétt (Cassergode) which all lie in South Canara. 

At the same time of course this tradition that the Perum4l assigned 
the Tulunid to one of the brothers is inconsistent with the tradition, 
already commented on, that prior to this Perumil’s reign the Tulundd 
had been definitely severed from the Kérala kingdom. It may be 
suggested that a connection, either natural or adoptive, existed between 
the Perumal and the Tulu king. After Mayitira Varmman’s time it will 
be noted the Perumals are said to have adopted the suffixes of Varmman 
and Surmman to their titles. The first authentic instance of tho use of 
such a surname by a Perumal occurs in the Jews’ deed (circa 700 
A.D.). This fact points to a close connection between the Perumils 
and tho Tulu kings, and if the Surya Kshatriya women was adopted by 
the Perumal from tho Tulu king’s family, it is not difficult to under- 
stand -how her sons obtained Cochin and Tulunad, respectively, nor to 
nuderstand how the Perumal even aftcr his setiing out for Mecca should 
bave retained influence in Tulunad. 
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Finally, there remains the important point that the Zamorin was 
treated so shabbily by the departing Perumal in the matter of the grant 
of territory. The Jews’ and Syrians’ deeds show that the Zamorin had long 
previously attained to the rank of Utayavar of Erdlindd or Erndd, so that 
the family did not spring into existence at this time which was probably 
128 years later than the date of the carlicst of these grants. The differ- 
ences between the Perumal and the Ten Thousand, whose headman the 
Perumal apparently put to death, had probably something to do with 
the matter, for the ‘en Thousand were in later times at lcast the 
Zamorin’s bodyguard. The Ten Thousand were moreover the troops 
specially selected by the Zamorin with which he repulsed the invaders. 
The Nayar of Calicut, one of the small bits of territory assigned to 
the Zamorin, was, up to the time of the British occupation, one of the 
Jeaders of the Ten Thousand, and the text after describing the victory 
also runs that the Perumal out of gratitude for the success the Paintura 
youths had won called them before him, told them he would make them 
his successors, or heirs (Avantcravar), and station them at Calicut; so 
that there is much reason for the inference that the Zamorin had east 
in his lot with his favorite troops and there is little wonder then that 
he was not in favor with the Perumal at his departure. It is not at all 
improbable under these circumstances to suggest that the Zamorin’s 
power and influence had been increasing after his successful repulse of the 
invaders, that. this had excited the Perumial’s jeulousy and had led him to 
adopt stringent measures against the Ten Thousand, ending naturally 
enough in his being obliged to flee the country after providing, as best ho 
could, for his immediate relatives. In corroboration of this view it is at 
least suggestive that not one of the original Muhammadan mosques 
founded by Sheikh-ibn-Dinar was situated in territory undcr the sway 
of the Zamorin. 

The grant of territory to the Va//uvalénattri (Valluvanid) and the 
grants to the other petty chieftains who are named in the text were 
not, it may be presumed, mado at this time; for the Val/uweakén, as 
evidenced by the Jews’ and Syrians’ deeds, had been an Utayavar of a 
nid (county) like the Zamorin and Travancore Rajas for several gener- 
ations before the ’erumal left Malabar. 

This ends the portion of the Héralolpatti dealing with the earliest 
traditions end with those current concerning the Perumals. The remain- 
ing traditions relate to the subsequent changes among the ruling families 
wrought after Chéramadn Perumdal’s departure (circa 825 A.D.) and will 
be best. considered further on. 

It remains to sum up the traditions already narrated and commented 
on before proceeding to detail such scraps of the ancient history of 
Malabar as are to be gathered from other sources. 

It cannot be doubted that the first half of the ninth century A.D. 
was an important epoch in the history of Malabar and of the Malayalis. 
It is beyond all doubt that events of sufficient importance occurred at 
this time to create an era, which, dating in Malabar, Cochin and_North 
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‘Travancore from the 25th day of August &25, continues down te the 
present day to be the orain common use by the people. 

What those events were may perhaps he gathered from the traditions 
now under consideration. The chief event was the termination of the 
reign of the last of the Kérala or Chéra Pernmals or Emperors, who 
for centurics had been kings of the land; for it may be assumed, 
until evidence to the eontrary is forthcoming, that the Muhammadan 
tradition is correct, and that the Hindu King of Malabar, who lies buried 
at Zaphdr in Arabia, was indeed Chérawan Perumal. The dates on that 
tombstone, which however still reqniro verification, place this event as 
closely contemporancous with the inauguration of the new era. Why 
it was called the Kollam era these traditions also seem to explain ; for 
the independence, until Chéramdn Perumal should return, of the two 
branches of tiie Aolattiri (or perhaps Hollattir’) family seems to have 
dated from this time, and to have been brought about in the manner 
already described in the commentaries on these traditions, 

Of the events which preceded, and of the Perumals who reigned in 
the country prior to that event, these traditions tcll next to nothing, 
and the reason is not perhaps far to seck. ‘hese traditions are mainly 
of Brahmanical origin, and from fucts which will be detailed in the 
following section it is pretty certain that the Brahmans had not, for 
more than a generation or two at most, been settled in the land when 
Chéraman Perumal assumed the reins of Government. The Brahmans 
are notoriously careless of history and of the lessons which it teaches. 
Their lives are bound hard and fast by rigid chains of custom. The 
long line of Cléra kings, dating back to the ‘‘ Son of Keérala,’’ men- 
tioned in the third century B.C., im King Agoka’s rock-cut inscriptions, 
had for them no interest and no instruction; and it is not to be won- 
dered at that the mention of them finds in the Héra/olpatti no place. 

What is substituted for the real history of this period in these 
traditions is a farrago of legendary nonsense, having for definite aim the 
securing to the Brahman caste of unbounded power and influence mn 
the country. The land was miraculously reclaimed for thoir benefit ; 
the whole of it was made over to them with tho “ blood-guilty water of 
possession ;” they were the first inhabitants; tho kings wero appointed 
and the land was governed by them; and the only allusion to prior 
occupants is an obscure allusion to the ‘‘serpents,” from fear of which 
the first immigrants fled back to the country whenco they came. This 
allusion to the serpents, who “ protected ” the land, contains perhaps 
an allusion to Jaina immigrants, worshippers of the twenty-third Jaina, 
Tirtham Kara Parsva or Parsvandtha, whose symbol wasa hooded snake. 
That the ’erumals were originally of the Jaina persuasion is not at 
all improbable, considering the facts already stated (ante pp. 186-88) 
regarding the style of religious architecture still prevalent in the land. 

Judging by the extent of country over which this Jaina style of 
religious architecture prevails, the limits of the old Ciéra kingdom were 
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not improbahly those which it is said Parasu Raman miraculously 
reclaimed from the sea, viz, Canara, Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 
But when the bearer- of theso traditions first came into the land, Chéra 
or Kéra/a bad dwindled down to the small provinee of South Malabar, 
Cochin, and North Travancore (Puluppattenam to Kannetti), and it was 
apparently to those limits that the name of Kérala, thus imported into 
Malabar at this time, was originuly applied by Malayalis themselves. 

There is also to be learnt from these traditions that the time was 
ripe for religious movements, the last Perumal became a convert to 
Islam, and the great Samkardchdryar, himsclf a Malayali, was engaged in 
creating that revival of Hinduism which has moved so profoundly 
every generation since. The “ great! saying ” had just gone forth, and 
the words “ Thou art that” had set for the great mass of the people an 
exemplar which they have patiently and piteously, but very imperfectly, 
been studying ever since to attain. It was a fitting time for the 
eommencement of an era, and the dynasty of the ancient “ Sons of 
Kérala”? (éra/aputran) drow appropriately to a close as new religious 
light began to be disseminated in the land. 

It has been noticed that the Mahirijais of Travancore have still 
to declare at their coronations that they hold their territories only on 
sufferance until their kinsman returns from Mecea. The Zamorins too, 
at their coronations, have still, when crossing the Halldyi ferry, to take 
betel from the hands of a man dressed up as a Mappilla woman, and are 
actually put out of caste * by the ceremony, and have to live separately 
thereafter to their manifold discomfort. These are no doubt relics of 
the time when the Perumal turned Muhammadan and left the country 
to its own dovices. The Trarancore, the Valluvakén | literally king of 
the Val/ucar, (? Pallavas)|, and the Zamorin Rajas were left free by his 
flight to establish themselves as independent kings of their respective 
little States. The Cochin and perhaps the Tu/undd Rajas and the North 
KGélaitiri Raja, the Chufali and Nérpett Kemmals, being his heirs and 
children, respectively, were, as these traditions seem to show, provided 
for with grants of territory and with men to defend them ; and thus 
the country was split up into little kingdoms, which under ordinary 
circumstances would have immediately sct to work to devour each other. 
Lhe organisation of the militia, however, as will be explained presently, 
served to retard the process, and though it may seem strange that after 
the lapse of so many ceuturies nearly all of these identical families 
should have remained in existence, still it is a fact which deserves 
careful consideration that these very families were the chief among 
those with whom the British Commissioners came into contact in 1792 
when reorganising the country after Haidar Ali’s and Tippu’s wild 
raids through it. 

1Antep.190. | 


* Was this brought abont by their having been constituted as Chéramdn Perumdl’s 
succossors or heirs after the victory obtained over the invaders? 
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Section B.—Earzty History From OTHER SOURCES. 


Some of the more remarkable of the vegetable and animal productions 
of the Malabar Coast have been known to Western nations from times 
antecedent to the Christian era, and have been the objects of maritime 
enterpriso and commerce through all the succceding centuries. __ 

Perhaps as carly as the time of Moses, the great Jewish law- giver, 
this commerce existed, for cinnamon and cassia played a part in the 
temple services of the Jews (ixodus xxx. 23, 24), and at any rate 
the commerce existed in the time of King Solomon (c. B.C. 1000), for 
the Bible narrative records that silver “was nothing accounted of in 
the days of Solomon ”’—everything was of gold. ‘ For the king had at 
sea a navy of Tharsbish with the navy of Hiram; once in three years 
came thenavy of I'barshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory,’ and apes 
and peacocks” (I Kings x. 22).2 With the exception perhaps of silver, 
these are all productions of the Malabar Coast, and the biblical name 
for the peacock—tuki—is evidently the Zam. Jal. tokei, the bird of 
the tail. 

Again, Solomon obtained his gold from Ophir. It is hazardous after 
all that has been written about this place to contribute anything more 
to tho controversy, for ag Master Purchas quaintly wrote abont it: 
‘‘This Golden Country is like Gold, hard to find, and much quarrelled, 
and needes a wiso Myner to bring it out of the Labyrinths of darknesse, 
and to try and purifie the Myners themselves and their reports.” (Pur- 
chas His Pigrimes I, 25.) But it may as well be pointed out that 
Beypore lies at the mouth of the river of the same name, which still 
brings down gold from the auariferous quartz region of South-Hast 
Wynad, the mines of which were well worked in pre-historic times; 
that Tundis, the “village of groat note situate near the sea,’ men- 
tioned in the early centuries A.D. by the author of the Periplus Mar, 
Hiryth. (ante, pp. 77-79), lies close to Beypore on the southern bank 
of the same river ; and that the country lying inland from these places 
is still called Erndd—the bullock, that is grazing, country. If Opjir, as 
is gencrally now supposed, meant the country of the Adbhira or cow- 
herds (? Kurumbar), then the name of Op/sr fits the locality indicated as 
well as, or better perhaps than, any of tho very numerous other places 
with which it has been identified. There has also been much learned 
disquisition on the word Tharshish, and the name perhaps survived * on 
the coast till the ninth century A.D. in the word TJartsd-paili or church 
of the Zarisd (Tharshish ?) people, which occurs in the third of the 
ancient deeds published in Appendix XJI. 


1 Elephants’ teeth. 

2 Conf. Genesis x. 20; I Kings ix. 28,x. 11, and xxii. 48;I Chronicles xyix, 4; 
II Chronicles viii. 18, and ix. 10, 21; Jod xxii. 24, and xxxix. 18 ; Isaiah xiii, 12, 

7MJ.L.8, XIII, part I. 
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The fact remains to the present day that Jewish colonies are settled 
on the coast, and if their progenitors, often of course replenished by 
further immigrations, did not come with King Solomon's fleets, they 
have at least traditions which carry back their arrival on the coast 
to the time of their escape from servitude under Cyrus in the 
sixth eentury B.C. 

And if the Jews were settled on the coast at the early period 
montioned in their traditions, they would have had no difficulty in main- 
taining intercourse with their native land, for in Herodotus’ time (B.C. 
484-413) the trade with the [ast was maintained, About 500 B.C. 
Seylax, a Greek sent by Darius, had voyaged home by sea from the mouth 
of the Indus. Herodotus mentions that the Iked Sea trade in frank- 
meense and myrrh, and cinnamon and cassia (the two latter boing 
Malabar products), was in the hands of tie Kgyptians and Phoenicians, 
but these traders do not appear to have proceeded beyond tho port in 
Arabia Felix (Aden probably) where these goods were procurable. Of 
India proper Lerodotus’ information is scanty, and, though capable of 
corroboration in some respects, inclines to the marvellous. 

In the end of the fourth century L.C. the Greek writer Ktésias 
probably alluded to cimnamon, a common product of Malabar, as kar- 
pion, a name which seems to have been derived from the Zam. Mal. 
word karuppu or kdrppu. 

In this same fourth century B.C. occurred Alexander the Great’s 
expedition into Northern India, and Megasthenes, the Greek ambassa- 
dor sent by Seleucus Nicator to the Indian king Chandragupta’s (Greek 
Sandrocottus) court gathered somo scanty information about Southern 
India. Itis certain from his account that the Paéndyan kingdom then 
existed, and the people whom he styles “ Charme ” and places correctly 
next to the “ Pandw”’ can be no other than the aborigines of Chéra, 
who to the present day probably exist in the Cherumar or agrestic 
slaves of Malabar (conf. p. 149). | 

It is also noteworthy in this connection that Megasthenes alludes 
to the fact that the southern peoples were ruled by queens. He 
accounts for it by a mythical story of the Greek hero Heracles having 
left tho kingdom to his daughtor. As all the Malayali chieftains’ houses 
are still, thooretically at least, subject to the eldest lady in each, it is 
probable that in the earliest ages the kingdoms were in fact governed 
by females. | 

One of the successors of King Chandragupta in Northern India was 
the “ King beloved of the gods ”’—Iting Priyadasi—who reigned in the 
middie of the third century B.C. This king, bettcr known as Acoka, 
left behind him certain edicts engraven on rocks in different parts of 
the country, and in one which occurs at Girnar the legend runs as 
follows :— 

“In the whole dominion of King Devanimpriya Priyadarsin, as also 
in the adjacent countries, us Chdla, Pandya, Satyaputra, Kéralaputra, 
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as far as Témraparni, the kingdom of Antiochus the Grecian king, and of 
his neighbour kings, the system of caring for the sick, both of men and 
of cattle, followed by King Devarampriya Priyadarsin, has been every- 
where brought into practice ; &c., Ko.” 

It is matter of controversy whether King Acoka was Jain by 
religion or a follower of Buddha; but the evidence seems to favour 
the former conclusion. Jain missionarics doubtless at this time spread 
over the Malabar Coast, and there are still relics of them left in the Jain 
settlements in Canara, and in the peculiar Jaina style of architecture of 
religions edifices still provalent all over the Malayali tracts and Canara. 
About this stylo of architecture Mr. Fergusson’s very pertinent remarks 
havo already (ante, p. 187) been quoted. It is a significant fact that 
nothing like it exists at any point on the continent of India nearer than 
Nepal, and the coincidences which Mr. Fergusson points out in the 
circumstances of two countries geographically so distant from each 
other, makes it more than probable that Aryan civilization was first 
imported into Malabar by Jain missionaries, and this event probably 
occurred about the time of King Acoka in the third century B.C. If 
this style of architecture had been pecular to the later Brahman 
colonists, and if these latter had, as usually asserted, such commanding 
influence in the country from the very first, it 1s almost certain that 
the Muhammadans would not have been permitted to adopt it in their 
mosques, for these too are almost universally constructed in the same 
style. 

In this edict of King Acoka’s the country is styled Kéfalu or Weérala, 
the name which occurs, as already described, in the Wéralo/patti. It is 
a dialectic (Canarese) form of the ancient namo Héram, or Chéram, 
-or Chéra, a name which still survives in the Chérandd or country | ying 
round Tundis, the “‘ village of great note situate by the sea” already 
more than once, referred to, and in Cherumar’ (Mcgasthenes’ Charme ?), 
the aboriginal inhabitants, now the agrestic slaves of the community. 

On the breaking up of Alexander the Great’s Empire, the cities of 
Phoenicia and their Red Sea trade passed with Egypt into the hands 
of the Ptolemies. Egypt then became not only the centre of literary 
cultivation and learning for the Hellenic world, but an emporium of 
trade and tho centre of great commercial enterprises. The Red Sea trade, 
which had previously crossed the Isthmus of Suez to the Pheenician 
city of Tyre, was diverted to Alexandria. Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 
285-247) founded a city (called Arsinoe after his wife) in the Gulf of 
Snez, and proceeded to open a canal from that place to the Nile. But 
owing to the dangers of navigation in the gulf, this project was 
abandoned and a port (called Berenice after his mother) was opened 
nearly 500 miles down the Red Sea, and this gradually became an 
emporium of trade. ‘The merchandise was thence transported overland 








1 Conf. pp. 149-54, 
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to Coptos on the Nile, whence it descended the river to Aloxandria. 
But Myos Hormos, lying farther north than Berenice, was next found to 
be in some respects even more conveniently situated than the latter for 
the land transhipment of goods to Coptos, and so the trade with India 
for a time centered itsclf at this placc. Juiko their predecessors the 
Phoenicians, however, the Hgyptian Greeks contented themselves with 
buying Eastern merchandise from the Sabscans (Arabs), and Aden was 
probably the port in which the Arabian and Indian merchants met the 
Greeks and exchanged their goods. 

It was not till about 120 B.C. that an attempt was made to go 
direct from Egypt to India. A Hindu said to have been wrecked in 
the Red Sea volunteered to take a ship to India. The ship was fitted out 
and in it sailed Kudoxus of Cyzicus. ‘tho voyage was successful; the 
ship brought back a valuable cargo, but it wus appropriated by the 
king (Ptolemy luergetes 1). The same fate befell a second expedi- 
tion sent out by Cleopatra. Strabo wrote of Eudoxus’ attempt to reach 
Judia as something altogether new and exceptional. 

These facts explain the barronness of the Greek writers on tho 
subject of India. Their accounts at this period are derived from 
Megasthenes and ecntemporaries of Alexander the Great, not from direct 
information obtaincd from merchants and travellers. Hratosthenes 
(B.C. 276) thought India lay east and west ; he was familiar with Ceylon 
(Taprobane), but made it far too large—8,000 stadta—and extending 
east and west. 

Very little advance on this state of knowledge had been made even 
so late as the time of Strabo (about B.C. 54 to A.D. 25), but an impor- 
tant change came with the conquest of Eeypt by the Romans, for the 
trade passed directly into their hands and they were not long in tracing 

it out to ifs sources. 

| The first important advance was made by a Greek named Hippalos, 
who, acting on information received probably from Arab or Hindu 
informants, boldly stood out to sea from Cape Fartak in Arabia, and 
sailing with the south-west monsoon trade winds, found a direct route 
to the pepper-bearing country of Malabar. This event, as already 
described (ante, p. 33}, occurred in the carly part of the first century 
A.D. And about this same time (A.D. 34) the first Hindu embassy 
from King Porus, or, as others say, from the King of Pandya, proceeded 
to Europe and followed the Roman Emperor Augustusto Spain. It was 
on this occasion that an ascetic (probably a Jain) who accompanied the 
expedition voluntarily sacrificed himsclf at Athens on a funeral pyre. 

With increased trade came increasing knowledge of the countries 
whence the spices came. The fullest account of the trade about this 
time is contained in the Periplus Maris Erythrat, from which a passag'e 
has already been quoted (ante, pp. 79-81). It is matter of controversy 
whether this account was written in the first contury A.D. or at a later 
date (third century A.D.), but, however this may be, Roman authors of 
the first contury A.D. amply attest the fact that a large trade existed. 
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Petronius in the early part of the first century A.D. reproached the 
Roman matrons for exposing their charms in Indian muslins, which he 
called “ woven wind”’ or “a texture of cloud.” 

Pliny (A.D. 23-79) raked together without much discrimination a 
vast amount of information regarding the subjects he wrote about. He 
countenanced a story of Hindus having sailed round the north of Asia 
and Europe and having been wrecked on tho cvasts of Germany, but 
he seems to have acquired a very exact idea of the navigation as 
practised in his day after the discovery by Ilippalos of the direct route 
to the Indian shores, 

“ Afterwards ” he wrote, ‘‘it was found the safest course to proceed. 
direct from the promontory of Syagrus in Arabia”? (Cape Fartak) “ to 
Patale” (probably Pantaldyini! or Pantaldyini Kollam, sce p. 78) “ with 
the west wind (Favonius), which they call there the Hippalos, a distance 
reckoned at 1,435 miles. In the next generation it was judged to be 
both a safer and nearer course to proceed from the same promontory 
direct to Siyerus,” a port of India. And this mode of navigation was 
preserved for a long time until merchants discovered a shorter route, 
and the profits of India were thus brought nearer to hand. ‘The voyage 
-is now made every year with cohorts of archers on board the ships; on 
account of the pirates which infest those seas.”’ 

He estimated that India took 55,000,000 sesterces annually, and 
the goods purchased bronght a hundred times that amount when sold in 
Europe. Ie described the journey by the trade route through Egypt 
and then proceeded as fellows :— 

“They begin the navigation in the middle of summer before the 
‘rising of the Dogstar, or immediately after its appearance, and arrive 
in about thirty days at Ocelés in Arabia, or Cane in tho frankincense- 
bearing region. There is also a third port called Muza which is not 
frequented by those sailing to India, but by the merchants who trade in 
frankincense and other Arabian perfumes. In tho interior is a city, 
the capital of the kingdom called Supphar,t and another called Sane. 
But for those whose course is directed to India it is most advantageous 
to start from Ocelis. From thence they sail with the wind called 
Hippalos in forty days to tho first commercial station of India named 
| Musiris” (ante, p. 79), “which is not much to be recommended on 
aecount of the neighbouring pirates,’ who occupy a place called Witrias® : 





CEN emmmmend 
se eteteinndtehbeanenael . 


1 Down to the present day this port is generally the first one touched at by ships from 
the Arabian coast, and it was to its immediate neighbourhood thatthe pilots brought Vasco 
da Gama’s ships. Morcover it was informer times and even till quite recently —till steam 

ships superseded sailing ships—a very favourite port of departure for the Arabian coast 
and Persian Gulf. Pilgrims to Mecca used to set sail from it in large nombers formerly. 

4 Tho Melezsgara of the Periplus Maris Erythrwi and the Melezigyris of Ptolemy— 
probably Viztagr, 120 miles south of Bombay. 

9 £486,979 sterling. 

* This is evidently Zaphar, where Chéramdn Perumdl lies buried (ante, p. 198), 

5 Conf. pp. 70 and 73. 


* Query - Cun this be Nitti in Kottayam taluk, adjoining Tellicherry ? 
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nor docs it furnish any abundance of merchandise. Moreover the 
station of shipping is far from the land, and cargoes have to be loaded 
and unloaded in barges. The ruler of the country at the time of 
which I speak was Celobothras.’ There is another more advantageous 
port, which is named Barace® in the territory of o nation called the 
Neacyndi. The king of that country was named Pandion,? who resided 
far from the port in a city of the interior which is called Madura. 
But the region from which pepper is brought to Barace in barges hewn 
out of single trees is called Cottonara.* None of these names of nations 
or ports or cities are found in any former writer, from which it is evident 
what changes take placo in the state of things in these countrics. They 
commence the return voyage from India at tho beginning of the 
Egyptian month of Tybis, which answers to our December, or at all 
events within the sixth day of the Egyptian month Mechir, that is, 
within our Ides of January. ‘hus it comes to pass they return home 
within the year. ‘They make the return voyage from India with the 
south-east wind (Vuldurnus), and, when they have entercd the lted Sea, 
with the sonth-west or south wind.” 

Pliny also obtained information from the Ceylon ambassadors to 
the Emperor Claudius about A,D. 50 regarding Ceylon, and some 
uicntion scems to have been made of the Chinese (Seres) having at this 
time traded to Ceylon. 

It is clear from this account that the kingdom of Chéra did not 
extend in the first century A.D. to the south of South Kollam (Quilon). 
South Travancore at this time lay in the P@dyan dominions. Moreover 
this is preeisely the account given by the author of the Periplus Maris 
Iivythrei (ante, p. 80), but the latter’s account differs from Pliny’s in 
regard to the condition of Mouszris at or about this time, for it is 
described as “ a city at the height of prosperity,” frequented by ships 
from the coasts of Guzcrat and by Greek ships from Kgy pt. 

There is no doubt of the fact that Roman gold poured largely into 
the country at this time. Many such coins have been found, and in the 
collection of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore there are 9 auret 
of the reign of the Kmperor Augustus, 28 of Tiberius, 2 of Caligula, 16 
of Claudius, and 16 of Nero. These and many other similar coins are 





1In one manuscrint it is written Celobotras. It is clearly intended for Kérupttran or 
Chevapttran = king of Chéra. 

* This place was probably situated close to Southern Kollam at the mouth of the Quilon 
river. Jt is called Bukaré in the Periplus Maris Erythrat (ante, p. 80). 

3 The Péndya kingdom, with Madura for capital, is here very clearly indicated. 

* Called Kottonara in the Periplus Maris Erythrei (ante, p. 80). Some writers have 
identified this place with Kadattundd in North Malabar, and with Kolattw Nad (North 
Malabar), but it is unnecessary to go so far aficld, and the fact stated that the pepper 
came in barges hewn out of single logs of timber makes it in the highest degree improbable 
that these identifications can be correct. The country lying about 16 miles east of 
Quilon is still called Notidram (royal residence) or Kottdrakkara (place of royal residence): 
and it is tappod in various directions by the river, and connected backwaters ; and it is 
here probably that the pepper grew. 
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understood to have been found in a remote part of North Malabar. 
“Great quantities of specie”’ is one of the import items mentioned in 
the Periplus Maris Erythrei (ante, p. 80), and from the facts vouched 
for by Pliny the commerce must have beon on a very large scale. 

Whether St. Thomas the Apostle visited the Malabar Coast about 
this time and founded the Christian Church, which certainly from a very 
early period down to the present day has existed there, is likely ever to 
remain a subject of controversy. But it will be seen that, had he been 
so minded, he would have found in these annual pepper fleets every 
facility for effecting his journey to Malabar. 

The Jews, too, have a tradition that a large number of their nation 
came and settled in Malabar at this time, after the destruction (A.D. 68) 
of the temple at Jerusalem. 

Ptolemy (A.D. 126—61) is the next writer from whose pages some 
information is to be gleaned. He wrote tho titlo of the Chéra king as 
Kérobothros and stated the fact that the capital of the kingdon was at 
Kéroura, which name has been very generally accepted as identical with 
that of the modern town of Kurir in the Coimbatore district. But 
this is after all very little more than conjecture, as there are no data such 
as aro to be found inthe Periplus Maris Erythrei in regard to Tundis, 
Mousirrs and Nelkunda for accurately fixing the position of the place. 
Tradition, however, placcs the trijunction of the three ancient kingdoms 
of Chéra, Chola and Pandya at a small stream (the Marazpéttaindr) 
flowing into the Kaveri river eleven miles east of the modern Kari. 

Accepting, then, till some better conclusion is forthcoming, that 
Ptolemy’s Karoura is identical with the modern Harr, tho boundaries 
of ancient Chéra in the first to the third ' centuries A.1). may be roughly 
gathered from the sources already cited. ‘The boundarics seem to have 
been :— 

North—as far at least as Honore or Honivar (the Naoura of 
the Pertplus, ante, p. 79). 

South—as far as the Quilon (Southern J/rollam) river. 

East—as far as Karur, or porhaps the Jvaveri river at that point. 

West—the sca. : 

But it is impossible at present to say if the boundary projected any 
further in a north-cast direction. Some writers have taken the Chéras to 
be identical with the Gangas or Kongus of Coimbatore and Mysore, and 
much confusion has in consequence arisen. Malayalis themselves call 
the country east of the Palghat gap the Kongundd or country of the 
Kongus. The Kongu language seems to have been Canarese, and not 
Tamil or Malayalam, and in fact, as will be seen further on, the Kongus 
were a distinct dynasty, who seem to have allied themselves with the 
Western Chalukyas and Rashtrakiitas against the Chéras. Theo confusion 





1 The Periplus Maris Erythrei is by some writers thought to haye been written in the 
first and by others in the third century A.D. 
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on this point apparently arose from one or two clerical errors in the well- 
known chronicle of the kings of Hongu (HKongudesa Rajakkal). There is 
no evidence as yet on record to show that the Ciéras did at any time 
extend their rule farther to the east than HKarir or the banks of the 
Kaveri river east of the Palghat gap, or that they ever held any 
territory on the Mysore plateau. And in this negative position the 
question must for the present rest. 

In the Mackenzie MSS. the traditionary boundaries of Chéra are 
recorded in threo separate passages :— 


Stanza I. 


“1. To the North, the place (or fane) Pa/annat—hail ! To the East, 
Chengodu. 

“2. To the West point, Aofi-kadu3 wilt be. Tho seashore of 

“3. The margin, that will be the South: an 80 Jdtame (leagues). 

“4. Lhe Chérandd boundary; speaking, say thou.” 


Stanza IT. | 
“1. To the North, the place Pafané!—hail! To the East, the South 


Kasi, 

«2. The West point Aol-kidu* will become. The seashore of 

“3. The margin that will make the South. An 80 Xéatams 
(leagues) 

“4. The Chérandd boundary ; speaking, say thou.” 


Another version. 


“ On tho North Pa/ani,' to the Kast the great town (Pérar), on the 
South the sea, on the West the great mountain, from East 
to West 40 katams (leagues), from South to North 40 
katams (leagues), making together 80 kdtams.”’ 


Tt is not casy to reconcile these traditions, but it is clear in the light 
of the writings of Plmy and Ptolemy and of the Periplus that the 
Tenkasi eastern boundary, which describes pretty accuratcly the Mala- 
yali limits now, is of later date than the first to third centuries A.D. 
The Malayalis have since those dates encrvached considerably to the 
south on the ancient Pandya dominions. ‘hen, again, Pérar may very 
well be the limits of C/iéra when it shrunk within the Malayali present 
limits at the Palghat gap, for there is a well-known town of that name 
to the west of Coimbatore and almost in the gap. It is much resorted 
to by Malayalis for sraddha ceremonies (ante, p. 184). As regards the 
northern boundary, these traditions say that it ended at Palani, a 





1 The modern Pulney. 
* Probably Shencotta, near Tenkasi in Tinnevelly, 
3 Apparently intended for Calicut. - 


gee - 


a 
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well-known temple and place of pilgrimage in the Madura district, just 
beyond the Palghat gap. The western boundary is variously stated to 
be either Calicut or “the great mountain,” both of which lie in one 
sense to the north of Palani. If tho limit on the coast lino is taken to 
be mount Deli (ante, p. 6)—the “ great mountain ” of the pilots who 
conducted Vasco da Gama’s expedition—then it would bo very nearly 
correct, but if is clear that on this side too the Malayiili limits had in 
the interval shrunk considerably within the boundary assigned by the 
author of the Periplus. 

Intercourse between East and West from this time forward continued 
to be briskly maintained. Aftor the Ceylon ombassy to Claudius in 
A.D. 44, further embassies from India continued at long intervals to 
reach the Roman world. Trajan received one in A.D, 107, Anto- 
ninus Pius (A.D. 188-61) another, Julian reccived a third in A.D, 
361, and even so late as the reign of Justinian (A.D. 540) one was 
despatched to Constantinople. The trade during this period secms to 
have been steadily carricd on. ‘Vhe Peutingerian Tables (supposed to 
havo been compiled about A.D. 226) mention that there was a consider- 
able Roman scttloment at Mouziris (Cranganorc), that there was thero 
a temple to Augustus, and that two cohorts of soldiers were employed 
jo protecting the trade. But notwithstanding this there is a singular 
deficiency in the contemporary Latin and Greek authors of any fresh 
information regarding the countries of the Mast, and after the fall of 
Palmyra in A.D. 274 this deficiency becomes still more marked. 

Indeed the first really fresh and authentic picce of information 
about the Malabar Coast is that contained in the writings of a Byzan- 
tine monk by name Cosmas Indicopleustes, who lived in the early part 
of the sixth century A.D. Jie wrote: ‘In the Island Taprobano (i.c., 
Ceylon) there is a church of Christians, and clerks, and faithful. Jiike- 
wise at Male where the pepper grows ; and in the town Jfalliena ! there 
is also a Bishop consecrated in Persia.” 

And in further confirmation of the fact that Christianity had mean- 
while taken root in Malabar, a letter in Assemani’s Bibliotheca, from 
the Patriarch Jesajabus (died A.D. 660) to Simon, Metropolitan of 


%. Persia, blames his neglect of duty, saying that in consequence not only 


is India, “which extends from the coast of the kingdom of Porsia to 
Colon,? a distance of 1,200 parasangs, deprivod of a regular ministry, 
but Persia itself is left in darkness.” (Colonel Yule in foot-note, 
Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, p. 27.) 

It would be out of place here to attempt to trace in detail the 
influences brought to bear during these centuries of commerce on India 
and Europe respectively. It is certain that Indian ideas and practices 
contributed largely to the form which orthodox Christianity in the West 





1 Near Udipi in South Canara. 
2 One of the Kollams, probably the southern (Quilon proper), 
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finally adopted. Monasteries and nunneries, tonsures, rosaries, confes- 
sion, and celibacy all seem to have found their way to Europe from Indian 
sources. And in return, the West seems to have given to the Kast arts 
and sciences, architecture, the art of coining money, and in particular 
the high ideal of religion contained in Christianity, as St. Chrysostom 
(who died A.D. 407) wrote: “The Syrans too, and Egyptians, and 
Indians, and Persians, and Ethiopians, and innumerable other nations, 
translating into their own tongues the doctrines derived from this man, 
barbarians though they were, learnt to philosophise.” 

The Malabar Coast with its Christian settlers must have been one of 
the chief centres whence European influences spread throughout the 
land, so it is not to be wondered at that Vedantism at the hands of 
its expounder, the “ gracious teacher ’—Samkardchéryar—spread from 
Malabar over the whole of India; nor that the founder—Madhava- 
chiryar—of the sect which approaches nearest of all to Christianity was 
born at Udipi, near the place (Halliena) where, according to Cosmas 
Indicspleustes, a Persian Bishop was settled in the sixth century A.D, 

It was probakly not from any neglect or unwillingness that the 
Patriarch of Persia had failgd to maintain regular Christian ministration 
on the Western Coast, for a new influence had by this time (seventh 
century) bogan to be felt. Islam was spreading rapidly over the face 
of the globo, and, with tho conquest of Eeypt (A.D. 638-40), the 
trade between Inijia and Europe passed into fresh hands. ‘These hands 
were, however, for many generations engaged with conquest rather than 
with trade, so that probably for two centuries at least after this time 
but little was done to extend commercial enterprise. The Christian 
settlements, however, were still on the coast, though sadly embarrassed 
at times for regular ministrations. 

As regards Muhammadan progress in Malabar, writing in the 
middle of the ninth century A.D., a Muhammadan has left on record :— 
“T know not that there is any ono of either nation” (Chinese and 
Indian) ‘‘that has embraced Muhammadanism or speaks Arabic.” 
(Renaudot’s “ Ancient Accounts of India, &e.,’’? London, 1733.) 

It will be necessary to revert here to indigenous sourcos of infor- ; 
mation scanty as these sources are. ‘The true ancient history of a 
Southern India, almost unrecorded by its own people in anything | 
worthy of the name of history, appears as yet only as a faint outline on 
canvas. Thanks to the untiring labours of European scholars and of 
ono or two native scholars these faint outlines are gradually assuming 
more distinct lines, but it is impossible as yet to offer anything even 
»oproaching to a picture in full detail of any period or of any state, for 
the sources of information contained in insvriptions and deeds are 
extremely scanty, and even in genuinely ancient deeds it is frequently 
found that the facts to be gathered from them are unreliable owing to 
the deeds themsolves having been forgod at periods long subsequent 
o the facts which thoy pretond to state. 

K K 
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The Malayali country is, further, most peculiarly unfortunate in 
not having preserved its traditions in inscriptions and deeds after the 
manner in vogue elsowhere. The eulogies of court poets, as embodied. 
in the inscriptions found in other parts of South India, though generally 
full of inflated language, relate the names and relationships and reigns 
of kings and princes from remote antiquity down to the time when the 
grant or'privilege contained in the deed was finally conforred by the 
then reigning=sovereign or chief. When these statements, taken from 
different inscriptions, agree among themselves, fairly reliable evidence 
of the facts is obtained. But in Malabar, besides the fact that such 
inscriptions are, so far as prosent knowledge goes, extremely rare, it 
further seems to have been the habit not to record the grant of 
privileges in this fashion, so that even this meagre source of informa- 
tion is not available. 

Then, again, the inscriptions recording alleged grants by the neigh- 
bouring dynasty of the Gangas or Kongus are precisely those with which 
the greatest liberties seem to have been taken by forgers, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of cliciting what is truc and of rejecting what is false 
has resulted in throwing doubt on information which might have been 
utilised to some extent in the history of the Malayalis. 

It is then only when inscriptions of neighbouring dynasties throw 
some side-light on the course of events in Malabar, and thus supplemont 
facts and inferences to be drawn from indigenous sources of informa- 
tion, that it is possible to mako use of the studies of modern scholars in 
this direction. How small are the results so far shall now be set forth. 

One dynasty, besides those—Chéra, Chéla and Pandya—alroady men- 
tioned, stands prominently forward in the ancient history of the south. 
This dynasty is that of the Pallavas, as they are usually called, or 
Pallavas of Kanchi (Conjceveram) as they are also sometimes styled. ‘It 
is proved by inscriptions that the dynasty was in existence in tho fourth 
or fifth century A.D. and at a still earlier period in the second or third 
century. When and how far they invaded Malabar, and whether, having 
taken the country, it was the Cherumars or the Kurumbars, or partly 
the one and partly the other that they displaced, is at present matter 
of speculation. It is quite possible that the dynasty is still represeuted 
in Malabar by the Vallodi or Valluvanddi caste of Mayars. There is 
also a servile caste of Va//uvar who are labourers, fishers, ferrymen and 
sorcerers. Of these two classes, the former inhabit Val/uvandd (¢.e., the 
country of the Va//uvar), which to the present day gives its name to onw 
of the taluks of the district; while the latter are usually regarded as 
of saperior rank to the huntsmon who abound on the slopes of the 
Western Ghats and in Wynad. The latter are called Aurumbar, or 
Kurchiar, or Kuravar, and they too have a local habitation in the low 
country in the name of one of the present taluks called Kurumbrandd 
or the country of the Kurumbar. The Kurumbar were originally, and 
are to the present day in districts cast of the ghits, shepherds and 
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herdsmen and from their having given their name to such an unpastoral 
portion of the district as Kurmbranad, it is perhaps safe to conclude 
that it was only oceupied by them under compulsion, and that there 
they made a stand for some considorable time. The Valluvar country 
on the other hand, is a fino pastoral country lying close to the south- 
west slopes of tho Nilgiris, just such a country as shepherds and 
hordsmen would sclect. 

It is not iraprobable, therefore, if the Chérumar (agrestic slaves) are 
as suggested, the real aborigines of the ancient Chéra kingdom, that they 
were displaced to some extent at lcast by a more independent race of 
shepherds, who in turn gave way to the Valluvar (? Pailavar). The 
fact that he Murwnbars preferred a roving life in the jungles to a 
sedentary one in subjection on the plains, proves them to have been a 
superior race, and indeed to the present day they vory markedly retain 
this characteristic. 

Asto whentho Y?yar or Islanders (Cingalese) and the Ndyare 
(militia) came into Malabar it is at present hardly possible even to 
supe cst. 

‘hese castes constitute by far the largest portion of the Hindu 
population at the present day. They were certainly both settled in the 
country at the time when the Jews’ and Christians’ deeds of privileges 
were granted (A.D. 700 to 825), but there is very little evidence to 
show one way or other how lony they had at that time beon settled in 
the land, 

~The Cingalese tradition is that the Chd/as invaded Ceylon so 
early as in the third centary B.C., and again in the second century 
B.C., and for a third time in ‘the second century A.D.; that the Cinga- 
leso rotaliated and invaded the mainland, and that after the second 
eontury A.D. there were constant wars between tha two races. These 
dates are quite uncertain, but it is perhaps to bo inferred that the islanders 
obtained possession of some portion of the mainland, and were in turn 
brought under subjection by au irruption of the Tamil race (Wéyars) 
under Kshatriya leaders from the Hast Coast. If, as tradition says, 
the islanders brought with them the cocoanut tree— the “southern tree’’ 
as it is still called—then, judging from the facts stated in the foot- 
note to page 80, this must have happened some time after the beginning 
of the Christian era; and, judging from the fact that the tree was well 
known to, and fully described by Cosmas Indicopleustes, the islanders. 
(Tiyar) must havo been settled in the country before the middle of the 
sixth century A.D. | 

The Néayars again were certainly settled in the country before A.D. 
700, and they are conscquently not the descendants of the Ché/as, who 
are historically, known to have subjected the greater portion of Southern 
India in the end of the ninth and in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
A.D. It must have been an carlier invasion of Tamils that brought the 
Nayars into Malabar. Judging !:om the fact to be alluded to present*y 
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that the whole of South India, including |Kérala, was in the seventh 
century A.D. under the sway (suzerainty) of the Pallavas of Kanchi 
(Conjeeveram), and from the fact that the Tamil and Malayalam lan- 
guages were in those days practically identical, it may be inferred that 
the ruling caste of Nayars were already settled in Malabar in the early 
centuries A.D., and may possibly have been on the coast ata very 
much earlier period. Mr. Ellis considered’ that Malabar was divided 
into chieftainships (Utayavar) about 389 A.D., and there is a strong 
tradition in favor of so early a date. 

The Pallavas of Kanchi continued in power for many centuries after 
they first come to notice in the fourth or fifth century A.D. Indeed 
they did not disappear as a power till the fourteenth century, although 
for a long period before that time they had subsided into the position 
of mere feudatories. According to the earlier grants, in the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. they had pushed their dominions as far north as 
Badémi, for they are styled ‘‘ crushers of Vata,” the ancient namo of 
that place. But their conquests in that region seem to have excited 
opposition, for an early dynasty of Kadambas comes to notice, and one 
of that line—Mrigésa—in the fifth century is mentioned as having been 
“avery fire of destruction to the Paliavas,”’ and of another of them 
(Ravi Varmd) it ia recorded that he ‘“ uprooted Chandadanda, the Lord 
of Kanchi.” The Palara kingdom probably about this time reached 
its greatest dimensions, and there is hardly any room for doubt that it 
was to it that Fah Hian, the Chinese pilgrim (about 400 A.D.), referred 
when he wroto regarding the groat kingdom of the Zha-Thsen ( Dak- 
shina or south). ‘“ Those who desire to proceed thither’ he wrote, 
“ should first pay a certain sum of money to the king of the country, 
who will then appoint people to accompany them and show them the 
way.’ This custom clearly refors to the well-known ancient Malayali 
system of Changdtam (convoy, guard) from which the Nayar chieftains 
used to derive somo revenue. 

These are small matters enough to serve as links of connection 
between the ancient]’Pallavas and the Mayars, but a deed is still in 
existence of date about the fifth century A.D., in which the genealogy 
of some of the ancient Pallava kings is given, and in which one of the 
Pallava head-quarters is said to be a place called “ Palakkada,” which 
may, asa writer in the Indian Antiquary (V, 154) has suggested, be 
taken to be Palghat, lymg within a few miles of Vallurandd [te., the 
Valluear (? Pallava) country |. 

It will be seen presently that in the ancient deeds a clear distino- 
tion is drawn between the Aéralas and the Pallavas. These names, and 
likewise those already so often mentioned—Chéla and Pdandya—were, 
however, dynastic names rather {than names of distinct nations. The 
Tamil race seems to have spread over the whole of the peninsula and to 











1 See Dr. Gundert’s note to Cl. g of Deed No. 1, Appendix XII. 
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have split up into three kingdoms—Chéra, Chola and| Pandva—corre- 
sponding to these very ancient and well-known divisions of the Penin- 
sula. The Pallava kingdom of Kanchi was probably a fourth dynasty 
founded when the Tamils thus spread as a conquering race over the 
South. 

In A.D. 500-504 it is recorded in Chinese writers that a king of India 
sent an ambassador as far as China, taking with him presents consisting 
of pepper, gingcr, sugar, sandalwood, tortoise-ghell, &c., &c., and it was 
said that this Indian nation traded to the West with the Romans and 
Parthians, and on the east as far as Siam and Tonquin. Their sovereign 
was said to wear a small lock of hair dressed spirally on the crown of - 
his head, and to wear the rest of his hair very short. The people, it 
is also said, wrote on palm leaves and were excellent astronomers. The 
produce sent as presents, the trade to Hast and West, and the manner 
of wearing the hair, are all so essentially Malayali, that it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the ambassador must have been sent from 
some place on the Malabar Coast. 

With the founding about the end of the sixth century A.D. of the 
dynasty of the Chalukyas, a most important political influence began to 
bear un the nations, if they may so be called, of the'South. The founder 
of the dynasty (Pulakést J) is styled the “ Lord of Vatapi’’ (Badamt), “‘ the 
best of cities.” The dynasty was founded by dispossessing the Pallavas 
of that city, and, in the reign of Pulakést I’s successor Kirtti. Varma, by 
the breaking up of the “ confederacy of the JMadambas,” with whom the 
Pallavas had already been at war. Kaértti Varma, whose reign terminated 
in 567-68 A.D., is recorded to have “broken the 'Kadamba tree” and 
to have subdued the Kadambas of Vanavasi. Kirtti Varma’s younger 
brother (Mangaltsa) next reigned for some years during the minority of 
Kirtti Varmd’s son (Pulakést II or\{Satydsraya), but, being ambitious of 
securing the kingdom for his own son, he seems to have lost his life in 
the attempt, and the family perhaps in consequence of these dissensions 
split up about the beginning of the seventh century A.D. into two 
branches, which are respectively known as the Western and Eastern 
Chalukyas. It is with the former alone that it is necessary to deal in 
considering the history of Malabar. 

Of the first king of the Western Chalukya Branch, Pulakési IT, it is 
recorded : ‘‘ When he prepared himself speedily for the conquest of 
the Chélus, the river ”’ (avert) “ which abounds in the rolling eyes of 
the carp, abandoned its contact with the ocean, having (the onward 
flow of) its waters obstructed by the bridge formed by his elephants, 
from whom rut was flowing. There he caused the great prosperity of 
the Chélas and the- Kéra/as and the Pdndyas, but became a very sun to 
(melt) the hoar frost which was the army of the Pallavas.” He is also 
said to have “ caused the Lord of the Pallavas, who had arrived at the 
eminence of kis own power, to hide his prowess within the ramparts of 
the city of Kanchi.’ This, the first of the Western Chalukya irruptions, 
seems to have taken place in the early part of the seventh century A.D. 
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It is to be inferred from this that Paillara influence had, some time 
prior to these events, become to some extent paramount in the south, 
overshadowing tho other dynasties, to whom it wasa relief that an 
invader from the north should have been able to drive the Pallava king 
to take sheltcr within the ramparts of his own capital. 

Contemporary grants do not record that Kérala became at this time 
tributary to the Western Chalukya king, butin a forged grant of about 
the tenth century it is recorded, not of Pulakést II, the founder of the 
Western Chalukya line, but of Pulakést I, the founder of the whole 
family, that he “made the kings of Chdla, and Chéra, and Kérala, and 
Simhala (Ceylon), and Kulinga, to pay tribute,” and punished the Pandya 
and other chieftains. There is no reason to suppose, however, that. 
such was the fact. Tho forger of the grant evidently confused the two 
Pulakésts, amplified the exploits of the later of tho two kings and tacked 
them on to the earlier of the two, whose authority he wished to have in 
favour of his grant. 

But the fact of a deed (albeit forged) of the tenth century record- 
ing that Chéra was distinct from Kéra/a opens up ground for remark- 
Tt has already been noticed (page 226) that the traditionary limits of 
the original Kéra/a extended from Putupattanam on the Kétta river 
to Kannetti in Travancore. If this was Héraula, where then was 
Chéra ? 

The answer to thisis noteasy to suggest. ‘he forger may have 
referred to the Ganga or Konyu dysasty under the name of Chéfa, and 
the confusion as to Gangas and Chéras may have had an origin as. 
ancient as his time. ‘The fact that he would have been historically 
incorrect in such an allusion would not matter to one who could he so 
fur wrong as to mistake Pulakése I for Pulakése LI. 

In a genuine deed nearer the time of the occurrences if is specifi- 
cally said that Pulakést IJ, in his southern raid, was “ closely attended 
by the Gungas.” And it may be noted in passing that this confedera- 
tion seems to have been brought about first by the conquest of the 
Gangas by Mrigésa, the Kudamba already mentioned as having fought 
the Pallavas, and secondly by the subsequent conquest of the Kadambus 
by the Chalukyas under Koértts Varmd. The Gangas, under these 
circumstances, must have in turn accepted the Chalukyas as their 
suzerains, and it was quite natural that they should under such circum- 
stances join in Pulakést IT’s raid aga:nst the Pallavas. 

If the forger did not refer to the Gangas, then it is to be inferred 
that the reference was to a Chéra dynasty as distinct from the Kéraju 
dynasty. Perhaps the Padlavas still held that part of Malubar where 
their name still seems to linger—the Vulluvandd. The chieftain of this 
nad, the Vallwa Konattirt, or as he is sometimes called, the Vallabhan 
or Vellattiri Raja, is in the Jews’ deed (c. A.D. 700) styled the Avangdtt 
Utayavar, meaning the chieftain who held the country on the other side 
(Angétia) of theriver (dr), and as this isa title by which the Valluva 
Kénattiri ig still known on account of his dominions lying to the north 
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ofthe Ponndni river, it may perkaps be correct that in the seventh 
century this part of Ohéra was held by the Pallavas (Vulluvar) as 
distinct from the Kéralas. It is certain that the Valluva Kénattiri 
after the last Perumal’s departure in A.D. 825 became the protector of 
the Maha Makham feast at Tirunivayi, and this looks as if he had held 
a, distinguished place among the Malayali chiefs before that time—a 
place so distinguished that he appears to have supersoded the last 
Perumal’s lawful heir (Cochin) as protector at this festival. 

In the seventh century it is certain that Gékarnam, the traditionary 
most northerly point of Héra/a, was already famous as a place of 
worship, for Siva is alluded to about this time as the “‘ Lord (svdmi) of 
Gokarna.”’ 

[tis almost certain that the Vedic Brahmans proper had not at this 
time migrated to the south. ‘ The bones of the dead, ” 80 wrote in 
605 A.D. one of the numerous Chinese pilgrims who flocked at this 
time to India, ‘“‘are burned and their ashos placed in a so-tu (stipa),” 
a practice which Malayalis certainly observed originally if the evidenco 
of the rude stone monuments of the district siguifics anything (conf. 
pp. 180-184.) 

“So long as the bones remair undisturbed and undefiled, 

‘“So long does the soul enjoy heaven” — 
seems, as already said, to have been the original faith. 

But with the advent of the Vedic Brahmans came a change in this 
respect. Theso posed before the rude chieftains with whom they came 
in contact as ‘‘God-compellers.”” Their sonorous mantrams and spells 
could compel the gods to take the wandering ghosts of even the worst 
of men direct to heaven. ‘here was no necessity for costly death 
houses and for furnishing such with all the deceased’s weapons and 
implements in use by him during life. A few sonorous phrases, a 
ringing of bells and burning of incense, and the thing was accomplished, 
and it only remaincd to scatter tho ashes of the deceased over the 
surface of some holy river to ensure to hima welcome into the heaven 
of Indra. 

In a grant of perhaps the fifth century A.D. and coming from the far 
north (Jlichpur) it is recorded by aking that “in order to increase 
our spiritual merit, life, strength, conquests, and rule, and for the sake 
of our welfare in this and the next world,” he gave some land to certain 
Brahmans, on the condition, however—a unique fact perhaps, but 
perhaps necessary before the sacred status of the Brahmans had been 
established beyond doubt—that they should continue to be loyal and 
peaceful citizens. | 

From this time forward grant after grant by different dynasties— 
Western Chalukya, Kalinga, Gurjara, Mahdrali, Rashtrakita, Ganga— 
record that lands were given to Brahmans, with libations of water (the 
well-known incident of the Nrattipér tenuro in Malabar), in order to 
increase the religious merit of the grantors and of their deceased relatives. 
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And so tho faith in the necessity for Sraddha ceremonies, and in the 
necessity for the removal of the ashes of the dead to sacred rivers, secs 
gradually to have worked its way southwards towards Malabar in the 
wake of the “‘God-compelling ” Vedic Brahmans, ‘l'here is no reason 
however, for thinking that such a change in the faith of the Malayalis 
had taken root before the beginning of the seventh century A.D.; indeed 
it will be seon presently that the great Brahman migration into Malabar 
did not probably take place till a century later. 

Between the years 629-45 A.D. the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang 
visited South India, and from the work of his two pupils, translated by 
M. Stan. Julien, many facts can be gathered regarding the condition 
of the south at this time. He visited the Pallava kingdom called 
Ta-lo-pi-tch’a (Dravida), and he described the capital—fanchi—as being 
30 di in circumference. He described the people as brave and eager 
(ardent), profoundly attached to good faith and justice, and holding 
science in esteem. He found 100 monasteries with 10,000 Buddhist 
or perhaps Jain votarios, and &0 temples of the gods frequented by 
naked heretics, whom Dr. Burnell, for substantial reasons (Lid. Aut. I, 
309) has identified as Digambara Jains, followers of the 24th Tirtham- 
kar. From Dravida he proceeded to Mdlakuta, which lay in the Navér: 
delta of Tanjore. The people there were black, rough (dur) and 
passionate, having among them partisans both of the truth and of error. 
They did not care for the cultivation of the arts ‘et mettent toute leur 
habileté a poursuirre le lucre.”’ The naked heretics (Digambara Jains) 
were in great forec. Unfortunately he did not visit the Malabar Coast. 
Ile, however, noticed the fact that sandalwood and a camphor-boaring 
tree (cinnamon) grew on the mountains of Wo-la-ye (Malaya , “ dont vs 
sommets escarpés dominent des vallées profondes.”’ And he further noticed 
that a certain island which he described as lying to the south-west of 
Persia was peopled only by women. Referenco is probably here made 
to the Island of Minicoy, and this subject will again occur in consi- 
dering Marco Polo’s account of tho male and fomale islands. Hwen 
Thsang’s description is here transcribed : “ Au sud-ouest du royaume 
P o-la-sse (Persia) dans uneile, se trouve leroyawimne des femmes da’ occident ; 
on n'y voit que des femmes et pas un seul homme. Ce gays abonde en 
productions rares et preécieuses ; tl est sous la dépendance du royaume 
de Fo-lin, dont le rot leur envote chaque année des maris qui s’unissent 
avec elles : mats lorsqu’ elles mettent au monde des garcons les lois du pays 
défendant de les élever.” 

About the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit tho Pallvas seem to have 
made an effort and to have recovered temporarily from the Wostern 
Chalukyas the town of Valdapi (Badami), and inthis they were apparently 
assisted as feudatories by the three rulers of Ohdéla, Pandya and Weérala. 

The Chalukya king Pulakés? ITI at his death scoms to have left three 
infant sons. During their minority their mother Vijaya bhattértka 
assumed the reins of government. The oldestson died and made way 
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for Vikramaditya I. The southern powers apparently saw, while this 
interregznum lasted, a chance of suppressing the rising dynasty and 
accordingly combined against it. 

That the combination was successful at the time is borne out by 
more than one Chaluhkya grant. ‘The Pallava king is referred to in one 
of these as the leader “who had been the cause of the discomfiture 
and the destruction of that family which was as pure as the rays of the 
moon.”’ ! 

But retribution speedily came, for it is recorded of Venaydditya 
that during the lifetime of his father Vikramaditya I (about 670-80 
A.D.), and by his command, he “ arrested tne extremely exalted power 
of the Paillavas, whose kingdom consisted of three component dominions.” 
This last phrase, though it occurs more than once and in different deeds, 
is not explained therein. 

In regard t> it Mr. Flect thus oxpresses his views: ‘ Tho expres- 
sion points distinctly to there being three well-defined and recognized 
divisions of the Pa/lara dominions. They may have been each ruled 
by a separate king of a separate branch of tho dynasty ; or they may 
have boen under one monarch with a viceroy in cach of the three 
provinces.” 

There is little room for doubt that the expression refers to the 
“ Chola, Pandya and Kérala”’ rulers, who, in another grant of Vinaya- 
ditya’s, are specifically referred to as “the proud summits” of three 
mountains which he “rent open (like Indra) with the thunderbolt 
which was his prowess.’ 

How much Vinaydditya and his father Vikramaditya I accomplished 
in this raid into the South it is not easy to suggest. Vikramaditya I is 
said to have “had the water-lilies which were his feet kissed by the 
diadem of the Tord of Kéanchi, who had bowed down before no other,” 
and of Vinaydilitya it is recorded that he “‘ caused the rulers of Kaméra 
and Pérasika and Simhala and other islands to pay tribute to him.” 
The name Kaméra occurs in two grants; in another it occurs as Kavéra 
(perhaps Kaveri), and ina fourth the word used is Kérula. Pdrasika 
is the modern Halsi in Belgaum, the capital of the early Kadamba 
dynasty, and Simhala is Ceylon. 

It is not improbable that the Chalulyas entered into separate tribue 
tary relations with the Kérala ruler at this time. Their policy would 
certainly be to break up the southern confederacy which had nearly 
proved fatal to thom. And tho isolated position of the Kéralas behind 
their mountains would render it easier to detach them than any of the 
other combined powers. 

It is not improbable also that it was at this time that the Kérala 
territory lying to the east of the Palghat gap (vide page 254), which 
to this day Malayalis call the Kongundd, was lopped off from their 
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possessions. For in more than one grant of Vinaydditya’s allusion is 
made to him as the king “ by whom the Pallavas, the Halambras, the 
Kéralas the Hathayns, the Vilas, the Malaras, the Chélas, the Pandyas 
and others were brought into a similar state of servitude, with the 
Aluvas and Gangas and others who were hereditarily (subject to him).’”’ 
The Gangas or Kongus (as Malayalis call them) must have followed 
their suzerain in his southern raid, and not improbably drove the 
Kéralas insido their mountain limits at this time (c. A.D. 680-96). 

Of Vinaydditya’s successor in the early part of the eighth ccontury 
A.D. nothing further is relate! regarding measures affecting the - 
southern powers than that he is said to have ‘“‘ uprooted the clumps of 
thorns among the kings of the south.” 

But the next of the Western Chalukya kings— Vikramaditya IT 
(A.D. 732-47)—scems to have directed all his energies to the subjugation 
of the Pallavas of Kanchi. It is said he slew the Pallava king, whose 
name Nandi Potavarma is given, and took a big drum belonging to him 
called ‘* Roar of the Sea.”’ Ho directed three expeditions apparently 
against Kanchi’, and his successor Aartti Varma II, whilst heir apparent, 
seems to have commanded in one of them. As regards the other 
powers of the south nothing more is reccrded than that Vikramédditya 
II “ withered up Pandya, Chola, Kerala, Kalabra, and other kings.”’ 

These expeditions, however, which were probably in great moasure 
unsuccessful as permanent conques's, seem to have exhausted the Western 
Chalukya resources, and the natural reaction set in. In the reign of 
Kirtit Varma II (A.V). 747-57) the Rashtrakita dynasty rose to power 
and effaced for a time the glories of the Chalukyas. Yhe Rashtrakita 
king Dantidurga, cozning from the north, subdued the victorious army of 
Karnata (Chalukya), and of Kertti Varma Lf it is recorded that “ through 
him the regal fortune of the Chalukyas becamo impeded on the earth.” 

Dantidurga the Rashtrakita king’s date has been fixed by means of 
grants a3 A.D.725-55, and with his conquest of the Western Chalukyas 
a fresh politica] influence began to bear on the kingdoms of the south. 
That he came into collision with the southern powers is not stated. Itis 
merely recorded of him that he conquered the army of Kdrnata (Western 
Chalukya), ‘which had been expert in defeating the Lords of Kénchi 
and Kérala, the Chola, the Pandya, Sriharsha and Vajrata.” But after 
this the dynasty rapidly acquired great and extensive influence. It 
extended its rule not only over the Dekhan proper, but over the 
Konkana, a portion of Gujarat and Central India, up to the Vindhya 
mountains, and its influence made itself felt much further to the north. 

It was Krishna I, the successor of Dantidurga, who built the temple 
of Hilara, and the second king after Krishna J, by name Dhruva (about 
770-79 A.D.), seems to have set himself in earnest to conquer the south. 
The Pallavas of Kanchi had probably, in the Western Chalukya wars, lost 
much of their influence in the south. Dhruva, it is recorded, managed to 
hem in the army of tho Pallavas between his army on tho one side and 
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the ocean on the other, and despoiled tho conquered of their fighting 
elephants, which were much prized in the armaments of Indian kings. 
The Patlava king seems to have had but little choice left to him than 
**to bow down before him ”’ as another grant records. 

With the conquest of the Western Chalukyas the tributary lien on 
Kérala and the suzerainty over the Gangas must also have passed to the 
Lashtrakiitas. Tho Ganga king seems to have rebelled against the 
yoke, for Dhruva, it is recorded, conquered and imprisoned him, and 
from this time forward down at least to the beginning of the tenth 
century the Gangas continued to follow their Réshtraktita suzerains in 
their battles. 

In tue reign of Govinda ILI, his successor (A.D. 8038-81415), they 
were In particular used in the wars against the Eastern Chalulya dynasty, 
one of whose kings (Veyaydiditya or Naréndra Mriya Raja) fought, it is 
recorded, a hundred and cig¢ht battles against the combined Rdshtrakiitas 
und Canin in the short space of twelve and a half years. It was 
perhaps on account of this good service that Govinda IJ released the 
captive Ganga king (imprisoned by Diruva), but his lenient policy failed, 
for he had again shortly to retake and reimprisun him. 

Whether it was at this time, or shortly before or after it, is uncertain, 
but the Iéra/as also began to give trouble. Of Govinda III one grant 
records that “ (Elaving conquered) the Héra/as, the Malavas (and) the 
Suntas, together with the Gurjaras (and)... .who dwelt at the hill fort 
of Chitrakint, then he (bee amo) a very Narayana on the earth in rospect 
of fame.” And again in another grant belonging to the allied dynasty 
(Rathor) of Guj: arat it is recorded, ‘.. ..and the array of the Mahd@sa- 
mantas} of the region of the south, torrificd, and not holding together, 
aud having their possessions in the course of being taken away from them 
by Srival labha” (¢.e., Govinda IIL), “through Ghowin g) respect, obtained 
protection from him” (i e., Indra III, the. Rathor king of Guyarat). 

It may be doubted whether, as alleged, the victory over the Aéralas 
was very complete. But the fact that expeditions into Malabar did about 
this time occur is in consonance with local traditicn.? Local tradition, 
however, says that they were repulsed, and that tho Erddt chiefs of the 
Zamortn’s house were, with the aid of the Zen Thousand Né ayars of 
Polanad, the chief instruments of tho discomfiture of the invasion vid 
the Palghat gap, while the Northern Kolattiri scems to have arrested 
that which came by way of the coast. 

It is doubtful whether after this time (early part of the ninth century 
A.D.) the Réashtrakita dynasty had any elcalings directly with Aéra/a. 
The invaders were probably driven back,as Malayali tradition indeed 
asserts. At any rate there is apparently nothing yet on recurd to 
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prove that the Rdashtrakiitas conquered Malabar; whereas, on the con- 
trary, the fighting with the Pallavas and with the Eastern Chalukyas 
continued from this time down to about the beginning of the tenth 
century A.D., and this probably occupied most of their attention. 

It was about tnis latter time that the great irruption from the south 
into the Dekhan took place. The Chélas had probably during all these 
years been husbanding their strength, and when the other dynasties had 
exhausted themselves in barren conflicts, the greater part of their domi- 
nions fell an easy vrey to the southern dynasty. The final blow to the 
Rashtrakuta supremacy was dealt by Tailapa or Taila, who revived the 
dynasty of the Western Chalukyas in the latter half of this same tenth 
century A.D. 

But it will be necessary to revert here to matters more immedi- 
ately concerning Malabar, and the cpoch is aconvenient one for the 
purpose, because, on the 25th August $25 A.D., there dawned, as 
already explained (pp. 109-62), tho Kollam Era of the Malaya. 

There are three ancient Malayali deeds which have oxcited much 
interest, not only because of their antiquity, but because of the interest- 
ing fact that by them the ancient kings of Kérala conferred on the 
Jewish and Christian colonies certain privileges which those colonies, 
to a certain extent, do still possess. These deeds have been more than 
once translated, and in Appendix XII will be found translations of 
them by the most erudite of Malayalam scholars, Dr. H. Gundert. 

The dates to be assigned to these deeds have becn much discussed, 
but there is a general agroement among those best capable of judging 
that the Jews’ deed (No. 1) is of date about the end of the soventh or 
beginning of the eighth century A.D, Dr. Burnell says of No. 2, the 
settlement deed of the main colony of Christians, that ‘the only 
possible date is A.D. 774.” And as regards No. 3, the settlement deed 
of the sonthern Christian colony, it is on general grounds placed about 
50 years later than No, 2, or about A.D. &24, and in corroboration of the 
correctness of this conclusion it may be pointed out that two Nestorian 
priests, by name Mar Sapor, and Mar Peroz, or Peroses, or Parges,' are 
known to have proceeded about 822 A.D. from Babylon to Quilon, and 
to have founded a Christian colony there, and the name of the grantee 
of the privileges conveyed by No. 3, namely Maruvian Sapir Isd is 
evidently identical with the name of the first-mentioned of these 
priests. 

These three deeds, when read together? and along with No. 4, the 
date of which has not yet been authoritatively fixed, afford evidence of 
the following facta :— 

Chéra, or to use its better known Canarese equivalent Kérala, was at 
this time (end of seventh to first quarter of ninth century) a petty empire 
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extending in a southerly direction at least as far as Quilon, and in a 
northerly direction at least as far as Calicut. 

The petty suzerains who ruled this tract of country were— 

At the time of No. 1 (ce. A.D. 700)—Bhdskara Ravi Varmda. 
At the time of No. 2 (A.D. 774;—Vira Rayhara Chacrararti, and 
At, the time of No. 3 (¢ A.D. 824)—Sthauu Ravi Gupta. 

These three names are, so far as investigations have yet proceeded, 
the only really authentic names known of the kings or Perumals of 
ancient Chéra or Kérala. And the last named of them is probably 
identical with the Chéramin Perumal (a title meaning literally the 
big.nan of the Chéras), whose name is in the mouth of every child on the 
coast. His title of Gupta seems to point to the family having been of 
Mauryan descent and it very possibly came from the Konkana. 

Below the suzerain were a number of chieftains or princes ( Utayavar= 
literally owners) of ndds (counties), including among them the well- 
known families of Véndd (Travancore), Erdlandd (Zamorin), Valluvanad, 
and Nedumpuraiyiirndd (Palghat). 

The nad (county) was tho territorial organization of the ruling 
caste (Nayars), and, in two instances at least (Véndd and Chérandad), it 
was the territory of the “ Six hundred.”’ 

These “ Six handred” were the supervisors (Aa@nakkar) and protec- 
tors of the nad. 

The importance to the country of this Nayar organization has 
already ' been dwelt upon. It was, asthe Keralo/patté expressly says, 
their duty “to prevent the rights from being curtailed or suffered to fall 
into disuse.”’ ‘They were, in short, tho custodians of ancient rights and 
customs ; they chastised the chieftains’ ministers when they committed 
“ ynwarrantable acts,” and were the “ Parliament” ? of the Jand. 


Under such circumstances it becomes easy to understand how insti- 
tutions existed unchanged for centuries, and how some of the influential 
families (continued when necessary by adoptions from allied families) who 
ruled the ndds in the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. still continued to 
rule them when the British acquired the country in 172. 


Custom was the law of the land, and it did not escape the attention of 
some of the carly British administrators that this wasso. Lord William 
Bentinck wrote in 1804 that there was one point in regard to the char- 
acter of the inhabitants of Malabar, on which all authorities, however 
diametrically opposed to each other on other points, agreed, and that 
was with regard to the “ independence of mind” of the inhabitants. 
This ‘independence of mind” was “generally diffused through the 
minds of the people. They are described as being extremely sensible 
of good treatment, and impatient of oppressiun; to entertain a high 
respect for courts of judicature, and to bo extremely attached to their 
customs. Agriculture is considered as an honorable vccupation, and the 
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rights of Janded property and the division of the produce of the sot! 
between the landlord and tenant are perfectly defined and confirmed by 
immemorial usage.’ ‘The “ independence of mind ”’ which is here referred 
to by Lord William Bentinck, and which has been noticed by every 
district officer then and since, could only have been the slow growth of 
a steady political system, and there can be no doubt that this territorial 
organization of the Nayars into supervising and protecting agencies was 
the system which produced such (for India) unexpected results. 

To the Jews and Christians organizations were given similar to 
that of the Nayars. Their headmen (Joseph Rabban and Iravi Corttan 
respectively) were raised with hereditary rank to (at least a nominal) 
equality of rank with the chieftains (Utayavar = Woddear of Mysore 
and Coorg) of the nads. The privileges conferred on them along with 
their rank as Utayavar are very curious, viz. :— 

(a) Tho seventy-two Veduper, attaching to lordship over the land. — 
What these were cannot now be fully stated, as tho only 
information regarding them is contained in clause (6) of 
No. 1 and in clause (%) of deed No. 3 (Appendix XII). 
From the instances there given thoy appear to have 
been gencrally of a sumptuary character, such as the 
use of elephants carrytng carth and water in marriage or 
other processions ; tribute from subordinate landholders—the 
revenues of the land granted; the light by day, a well- 

- known privilege still highly prized by the ruling heuses 
of Travancore and Cochin and cther chieftains; the 
spreading cloth to walk upon; the Utter or palanquin still 
in common use; the wmbrelia, another privilege still 
highly prized by Malayalijchieftains; the Vaduca drum ; 
the érumpet, that is, the conch shell, which still figures in 
the emblazonments of the Travancore and Cochin rulers ; 
the gtteway with seats, that is, probably the power of 

' administering justice; ornamental arches and similar 
ainings and garlands, still thrown across the paths taken 
by members of the ruling houses—“‘ and the rest.” 

(b) Remission of tribute to the Supreme Government. 

(c) Remission of taxes to the king’s house duc from townspeople. 

(d) The privilege of receicing presents when townspeople receive 
them. 

(e) Feast cloth. 

(f) House pillars or pictured rooms. 

(y) The curved sword or dagger, that is, probably, the nght to 
make war armed with the distinctive Nayar ' weapon, the 

 dyudha katti (war-knife), or, as it is sometimes called, the 
kodunga katti (curved knife). 
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¢  {h) Sovereign merchantship over the four classes (chért}, who were 
probably all foreigners; Jews and Christians were cer- 
tainly two of the classes; another of them may have 
been the Islanders or Cingalese (Dvipar, Divar, Tiyar, 
and Stmhalar, Sihalar, Ilavur); the fourth were Chettis 
(Kast Coast merchants) or Arabs, or perhaps Chinese. 

(i) Right of proclamation. 

(7) Forerunners in processions. 

(AY The five musical instruments. 

(1) Lordship over the otl-makers and the five kinds of arttficers, that 
is, the carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, brazier, and 
tanner. | 

(m) Bokerage and customs of all general classes of yoods.—The 
phrases used (Deed No. 2, Appendix XIT) in describing 
the articles to which this privilege extended are note- 
worthy : “all that may be measured by the para (bushel), 
weighed by the balance, stretched by the line, of all that 
may be counted or carricd.” This is almost an exact 
reproduction of the phrase so familiar to Roman jurists : 
Que pondere, numero, mensurave constant, and it has been 
suggested in a foot-note to the deed that perhaps the 
currency of the phrase at Kodungallir (Cranganore, alias 
Mouziris) is traceable back to the time of the Koman trade 
with that city. 

But the interest in the deeds does not end here ; and deed No. 3! in 
particular is replete with allusions to the state of society then prevailing. 

Put into few words the transaction therein recorded seems to have 
been this: Maruvin Sapir [sd had obtajned a “ water” grant of some 
land over which one or more headmen of the Christian community 
(Palliyar) already had some (inferior) claims. He bought up their 
existing privileges, and transferred to certain persons, with the sanction 
of the authorities, the superior title he himself had acquired. It is 
in regard to the notice of the various rights and privileges thus bought 
up and conveyed that the interest in the deed seems to culminate. 

A good deal has already been said (pp. 111 to 115) about the hght 
which this deed (No. 3) seems to throw cn the origin of the Hindu caste 
system, and it is unnecessary to repeat it here. 

The deed itself was exccuted with the “‘ concurrence” of 
(a) The local chieftain (Travancore). 

(b) His next heir. 

(c) His officers. 

(d) His ministers. 

(e) The “Six hundred.” 

(f) The neighbouring lords ; and with the “ sanction ” of 
(g) The Perumal or suzcrain. 
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Moreover the “Six hundred,” that is, the Nayar congregation of 
the nad, were associated with the Jewish ard Christian communities 
(Anjucannam and Manigrémam) in the protection of the subordinate 
community of Christians founded by this deed. The reason of this 
seems to have been that the “ Six hundred ’’ were always on the spot, 
while Anjuvannam and Manigrimam were a long way off. The church 
in question is understood to have been situated at Southern Kollam 
(Quilon), or somewhere in South ‘Travancore territory, while Anju- 
vannam and Manigriman lay at Cranganore some miles north of 
Cochin. 

It will be noted further that in addition to the “sanction” of the 
Perumal, the “ concurrence ” of the various perscns detailed above was 
considered necessary to complete the formality of the grant. Why was 
this ? The answer seems to be plain enough. The loval chieftain (Travan- 
core) was evidently the headman of the local “Six hundred.” Until 
Maruvan Sapir Isd obtained from the Perumal this “ water” grant the 
local chief and the local ‘ Six liundred’’ were the protectors of this as 
well as of the other territory of their nid, and, most probably, entitled as 
such to the Patti's share of the produce. If this was so, it will be scen 
that the Perumal was bound in justice to make this grant only after he 
had ascertained that such proposals—transfer to the Jewish and Chris- 
tian corporate bodies of the protection trust, and along with it the Pati’s 
share of the produce—would he agreeable to the authorities of the nid. 
The neighbouring lords were probably individuals who had already 
received similar “ water” grants of other bits of the nad. 

The following is a list of the rights and privileges noticed in this 
deed. Some of these are obscure in meaning, aud possibly further 
research may show that some of the terms have been misunderstood. 

(a2) Varakol (share? Staff) of certain Iluvar) 
and othor families. 
(6) Foot-rope right. 


(c) Ladder right } For mounting trees. 


(d) Tax on elephant feeder. Inferior rights and pri- 
(ec) Wash gold (tax on washerman). \ vileges. Clauses (b) 
(f) Harvest gold. and (c¢). 


(g) Nightly meal of rice. 

(kh) Pot-measure. 

($) Cavvan (? tribute). 

(J) Karénmet (Hardéyma*? modern) of land. 

(k) Power to seize and possess with a Superior right. Clause 
ceremony of water ° drops. (d). 
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1 It would seem that a share of the earnings of all classes formed part of the Perum4l’s 
revenue, and this is in acoordance with the usage in some Hindu Stateg down to the 
present day. 

2 Conf. pp. 111-15 and Chapter IV, Section (a). 

* Conf. p. 228. 
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(2) Power to punish offences. 7 
(m) Levy of fines. Special privileges given 
(n) Levy of expenses. to the holders of the 
| _ (Prices of males and $ ‘water-contact birth- 
(o) Head price. females sold into| right” in this in- 
(py) Breasts price. slavery fur caste | stance. Clause (e). 
L offences. 


; Privileges of the Patt 
(7) Protection. : 
(r) Power to enforce the grant. { aa. Clauses 
(s) Limitation of citizenship to sixty-one 
in number. 
(t) Liability to pay poll-tax. 
(u) Limitation of hire for conveyances. 





(v) Do. do. animals. eer . 
(w) Limitation of mode of disposal of mer- | +™ tation of the pri- 
chandise. vileges conferred on 


the “water” pran- 


(x) Liability to control by the Patt (over- icons. Claush 


lord) in carrying on the business of | 
a lord (svdm?). 

(y) Liability to pay A6-pdatta-vdram (king’s 
share of produce) and Pati-pdatta- 
varam (over-lord’s share of produce). 

(2) The seventy-two Viduper, or privileges Ordinary privileges of 
attaching to the “water” grant ot} the “water” gran- 
a piece of land (see above). tees. Clause (k). 

(aa) Right to withhold tribute due to the ) 


Kon (king) if injustice were done. |! Privileges of the Pati 
(6b) Investigation of offences by members > (over-lord). Clauses 
of their own body. | (2) and (m). 


(cc) Kardénmei (modern Aardyma) of the town. J 


The light thrown by these deeds on the state of society as it existed 
in the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. exhibits a community in a very 
advanced state of organization, At the head of all was the Kon or King 
or Perwmdl—drawing from the land a share of the produce of the soil 
called the Aé-pdd’s share (vdram). Another share of the produce went 
to the Patt (over-lord) intermediary between the Aén and the actual 
landholder. The Pati, it seems, was not any particular person, but a 
body corporate of the Jews in their municipal township of Anjuvannam 
and of the Christians in theirs of Manigrimam, and (inferentially) of the 
Nayars in their corporation called the “Six hundred.” But each body 
corporate had a hereditary hcadman or chieftain. 


These bodies corporate seem to have constituted the political back- 
bone of the country, and their particular functions in the State were 
those of protecting and of supervising to which several allusions have 
already! been made. 








1 Pages 88 to 91, 112-13, 138 to 135, 170. 
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But whom did they “ protect,’ and whom did they “ supervise ’’? 
The Kéralolpatti expressly says their duty was “to prevent the rights 
from being curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse,” and what has 
already been said about the organization of the caste system seems to 
make it certain that their function in the body politic was to keep every 
one in the place allotted to him by A/ereditary descent, t.e., by caste, and 
to see that he fulfilled his hereditary functions. And, more than this, 
their duty as supervisors (Kdnakkdér)—the men of the “‘ eye,” the “ hand,” 
and the “order,” as the Kéralolpatti calls them—entitled them to a 
share’ in the produce of the land while collecting the Kon’s (king’s) 
share, the public land revenue in fact. 

It is easy to understand, then, how this “ protecting ”’ and “ super- 
vising ” caste of Nayars spread themselves over the face of the land in 
the positions in which they are still to be found. 

And it is further casy to understand how society, organized on such 
lines as these, was capable of enduring almost unchanged through the 
long centuries which clapsed before their country finally fell under the 
sway of foreign rulers. 

There is one other point which requires more than a passing notice 
here. Indecd No. 2 the witnesses are thus cited :—‘‘ With the know- 
ledge of the two Brahman divisions of Panniyfir and Chowaram village 
have we given it, &c.” There is no such attcating clause to deed No. 1, 
nor is there any such to deeds Nos. 3 and 4. 

Now these two Brahman divisions or villages, as they are called, 
are the two well-known Nambitiri Brahman factions of the Panntyir 
(literally, pig village) and Choctir (literally, Siva village) already alluded 
to (pp. 121-22). 

These facts seem to throw some light on the much-disputed point as 
to when the Vedic Brahman irruption into Malabar occurred, and such 
facts as are available on this point may conveniently be here brought 
together. 

It is certain that when Hwen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited 
Southern India east of the ghits in A.D. 629-45, he either found no 
Velic Brahmans at all, or they were in such numbors and influcnce as 
not to deserve mention. The “ sectaircs nus’? whom he met in large 
numbers were, as Dr. Burnell was the first to point out, Digambara 
Jains, #.e , adherents of the 24th Tirthamkar. 

In deed No. 1—the Jews’ deed—the Brahman factions were not 
cited as witnesses. This happened about the beginning of the eighth 
century A.D. 

In A.D. 774 they attested the deed No. 2. 

They were not cited as witnesses to deed No. 3 of date about 
822-24 A.D. 





17The Kdna-pdttam (Kanampét-véram =the share of the man who had Kdram 
authority, 4.e., the share of the supervising caste of Nayars). The bearing of this on the 
question of land tenures is most important, and will be stated in its proper place. 
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Now the communities founded by deeds Nos. 1 and 2 were located 
at the Perumal’s head-quarters at Kodungallir (Cranganore), while by 
No. 3 was founded a Christian community located somewhere in South 
Travancore. Down to the present day no Nambitiri family of pure birth 
has settled to the south of the Quilon river in South Travancore. The 
Travancore Rajas have “in vain tried by every means in thoir power to 
induce them to reside there.” (Day’s Land of the Perumauls, p. 23; 
Matcer’s “ Land of Charity,” p. 29.) The table given at page 121 shows 
that they congregate most largely in the Calicut, Ernid, Walluvauad and 
Ponnani taluks of Malabar, and in the Cochin territory and in North 
Travancore they are also to be found in large numbers. These tracts 
constituted very nearly the whole of the portion of the Malabar coast first 
named ! as Kéralam in the Kéralolpatti, and the chief seat of the Kérala 
Perumal was at Kodungallir (Cranganore), where wero located the head- 
quarters of the Jewish and Christian communities. 

But reasons have already been assigned (p. 226) for thinking that 
the territory over which the Kérala Perumal finally ruled was this 
very tract styled Kéralam (Putupattanam to Kannetti), in which the 
Brahmans settled most thickly. 

It is not an unnatural inference consequently that the Brahmans 
arrived in the declining days of the Perumals, and as they were power- 
ful enough to be cited with Travancore and other chieftains as witnesses 
to deed No. 2, and do not appear along with the same chieftains as 
witnesses to decd No. 1, it may also be inferred that they became a 
power in the land somewhere betweon the early years of the eighth 
century and the year A.D. 774. 

Morcover in North Malabar, where they have settled very sparsely, 
one of their villages (Peiyannir) has adopted tho law * of inberitance 
customary among Hindus on the coast. And it is noteworthy that the 
Muhammadans settled there (Mappillas) have donc the same thing. The 
Peiyannur village is near the extreme north of the Northern Kolattiri’s 
ancient domain. This looks as if the Brahman immigrants coming from 
the north along the coast had only been permitted to settle down in 
those parts after adopting the laws peculiar to it. Very probably this 
demand to conform to the customs of the country did not suit them. 
Their non-settlement in the country of the Southern Kolattiri (‘Tia- 
vancore) is also noteworthy in this connection. One of the last acts of 
Chéraman Perumal was (according to the Kéralolpatti) to confer sepa- 
rate dominions on the Northern and Southern Kolattiris. The Northern 
KoOlattiri was employed apparently in driving back invaders coming by 
the way of the coast, and the Southern Kélattiri had eviuentiy guarded 
the southern passes for some generations. If the Northern Kolattiri 
after driving back the invaders, allowed Brahman immigrants to settle 
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7 Page 226. 
Marwmakkaidyam or descent in the female line to the exclusion of the male, 
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down in his dominions only on condition that they changed their habits 
of life and conformed to the custom of the country, it is not difficult to 
understand how the Brahmans refrained altogether from settling down 
in the Southern KoOlattiri (Travancore) domains. , 

This, too, points in the same direction, namely, to the settlement of 
the Nambitiri Brahmans on the coast somewhere about the time of the 
last of the Perumals. 

Turning next to native traditions other than Malaydélt, there are in 
the Mackenzie MSS. two separate accounts current in tho early years 
of the present century among the Canarese and among the Mahrattas. 

The Canarese account, taken from the St’hala Mahatmyam of Bana- 
vasi, relates how one Mayiira Varmma, a Kadamba king of Banavasi, 
impressed with reverence for a Brahman who refused to eat in a country 
where no Brahmans were settled, established this man in his capital. 
Mayira Varmma’s son, called Chandrangatan, it is said, called in a 
large colony of Brahmans and located them in Kérala, in Tuluva, 
Haigiri, Concana, and Corada. Tho Kérala Brahmans are said to use 
Malayélam. Jt was after this, so it is further said, that Parasa Kaman 
came! to the country, bringing with him sixty-four families, among 
whom he established his own Vaidika (ascetical)*sy stem. 

The Mabratta account states that Parasu Raman turned the Boyt- 
gati (fisherman * caste) into Brahmans in order to people Kéralam. They 
were to summon him from Gokarnam, whither he had retired, if they 
had any cause of sorrow or regret. They summoned him unnecessarily 
and he cursed thom and “‘ condemned them to lose the power of assem- 
bling together’in council, and to become servile. They accordingly 
mingled with Sudra females and became a degraded race.” ‘“ About 
this time one Mayara Varmma, considering these Brahmans to be con- 
temptible, sent for others from Hai-Kshétram and located them at 
different places in his dominions.” Maytra Varmma was a Kadamba 
king, and was “ selected,” so the tradition runs, to rule over “ Kérala 
and Caurashtaka Desam.”’ 

Both traditions, *it will be seen, credit the Kadamba king Mayira 
Varmma with having been mainly instrumental in introducing Vedic 
Brahmans into Kéralam, and it is known from other reliable sources 
that Maytra “ Varmma was the first of a resuscitated dynasty 
of Kadamba kings, one of whom (Tailapa) reigned from A.D. 1077 
‘to 1108. Calculating back from these dates through the sixteen 
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1 Conf. pp. 228, 224. 

? Probably intended asa slur on the origin of the Nambatiris. In Malabar also there 
are indications of some such tradition having been at one time current. 

8 For further notices of the tradition as current among the Canarese, both Jains and 
Brahmans, see Buchanan’s Mysore, Canara and Malabar, Volume II, pp. 225, 253, 269, 270, 
279, Madras edition, 1870. 

* There was a second of the name, but his date is much later, long after the time 


when, from deed No. 2, it is known for certain that the Vedic Brahmans were firmly 
settled in Malabar. 
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generations which had elapsed between Mayira Varmmé’s’ time and 
Tailapa’s, and allowing twenty-four years as an average,’ Maytra 
Varmmiai’s accession may be placed in the last years of the seventh or 
beginning of the eighth century A.D. 

This again points to the Vedic Brahman immigration having been 
in the early years of the eighth century A.D., and totheir having come 
into Malabar by way of the coast from the Tulu country (South Canara). 

Until better evidence is forthcoming, therefore, it may be concluded 
from the above facts and traditions that the ‘“ God-compelling ” Vedic 
Brahmans, with their mantrams, and spells, and doctrine of salvation 
for deceased persons through the efficacy of their sacrifices, came in the 
wake of the conquering Western Chalukyas and Rashtrakitas and their 
allies. The former were Vaishnavites and their emblem was a boar, 
and the Panniyir (pig village) faction of the Nambitiris no doubt was 
at first in a position of equality with the Saivite faction, but the Rash- 
trakitas were chicfly Saivites, and the Chovar faction of the Nambitiris 
managed in the end to get the ascendency. ‘To this day the latter 
party assert that the Panniyir faction is, as already stated (p. 121), 
excluded from the Vedas altogether. At the time of deed No. 2 
(A.D. 774) both factions seem to have been in power in Malabar. 

There is only one other matter to be pointed out in connection with 
these deeds. ‘I'he privileges granted thereby were princcly privileges 
and that such favours were conferred on foreigners engaged in trade 
like the Jews and Christians is matter for remark. 


Such privileges are not usually to be had for the asking, and the facts 
set forth in this section seem to point totheir having been granted—in 
the case of the Jews’ deed (No. 1), at or very near the time? when the 
Western Chalukya raids into Southern India resulted in the dismember- 
ment of the Pallava kingdom and its three confederate and apparently 
subordinate dynasties of which Kérala was one; and in the case of the 
Christians’ deed (No. 2), at or very near the time? when the Rashtra- 
kata invasions of Southern India had resulted in the final subjugation of 
the Pallava dynasty of Kanchi (Conjeevcram). Indeed in the latter 
case the date of the deed (A.D. 774) falls in the reign of Dhruva, the 
Rashtrakita who hemmed in the Pallava host between his own army 
and the sea, and who, after despoiling them of their fighting elephants, 
seems to have let the opposing host go free in shame and contumely 
after making their sovereign “ bow down before him.” At such times 
money would be required in large sums to buy off opposing hosts, 
and it is not therefore an improper inference to draw from the facts 
that, in offering assistance in this shape, the trading foreigners met the 
Perumal’s wishes, and naturally enough secured at the same time for 
themselves a higher standing in the land in which they traded. 





1 This is a fair average for Indian kings of this class, 
2 Conf. p. 265, > Conf. pp. 266-7. 
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A few years! later it may be further noted—about the time of deed 
Nos. 3—fresh invasions of Kérala took place. It was, as the Kéralolpatti 
tradition indicates, threatened from two sides at once. ‘The Northern 
Kolattiri chief was appointed by the Perumal to stop the invaders— 
probably Kadambas or some other feudatory of the Rashtrakitas— 
coming along the coast from the north, while the raid from the cast 
vid the Palghat gap, probably by the Gangas or other feudatories of 
the Rashtrakitas, seems to have been defeated by the Hrddi chiefs 
of the Zamorin’s house. 

How this last exploit led to the exaltation of the latter family, to 
the last Perumal’s flight to Arabia, and to the sinking into humble 
rank of his family—the present Cochin? Raja’s dynasty--has already 
been set forth in the preceding section. 

There can be little doubt that it was at this time (first half of the 
ninth century A.D.) that the Malayalam-speaking races became consoli- 
dated within the limits which they occupy down to the present day. 
At the time mentioned, as these deeds show, Malayalam and ‘l'amil were 
practically one language, ut least in their written form. From that 
time forward Malayalam and the Malayalam races began to draw apart 
from Tamil and the races east of the ghats. Snut in by their moun- 
tain walls except atthe Palghat gap, the Malaydlis became in time a 
distinct race, and, owing to their excellent political constitution, which 
on the one hand kept them free from the aggressions of their neighbours, 
and on the other hand maintained steadfastly among thomselves the 
ancicnt order of things, there is little wonder that they presented through 
many succeeding centuries the oxample of a Hindu community of the 
purest and most characteristic type. 
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Section C.—825 ro 1498 A.D. 


The Kéralolpatti, after describing the partition of his dominions by 
Chéraman Perumal, and after describing how the original settlement of 
Muhammadans was effected in the way* already described, proceeds 
to give some account of the changes which followed the retirement of 
Chéramin Perumél among the petty Rajas whom he.left behind. The 
details given, however, do not admit of anything but the most cursory 


treatment. 
It relates how the Zamorin became the most famous of the Malayali 


Rajas. He seems to have adopted the high sounding title of Kunnalak- 
kon, or king of the hills (kunnu) and waves (ala). The Sanskrit form 
of this title Samudri, or as it is pronounced by Malayalis Sdmutir: or 





1 Conf. p. 267. 
2 The Jews, it will be noted—Dr. Gundert’s note to deed No. 1—have preserved the 


tradition that the Cochin Raja was the last Perumal’s lawful beir, 
2? Pages 194-97, 
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Tamitiri (or valgarly Sdmiri or Tamir), is that by which the chicf 
Raja of this house became known to Europeans as the Zamorin of 
Calicut. 

The Zamorins in the eighth century had been Utayavar! of Eralinad 
or Ernad, the Bullock country. Down to the present day the second 
eldest malo of the family bears the title of Eralpad. And the family is 
sometimes called the Eradi dynasty, and sometimes the Netiyiruppu 
dynasty from tho locality (in Ernid) where probably was located the 
original family residence. Another tradition has it that the original 
family residence was at Pintura, whence the title also sometimes applied 
of Panturakkén or king of Pantura. Where this last named place was 
situated is not definitcly known, but one tradition has it that the family 
came originally from a place of that name situated somewhere in the 
valloy of Kavéri River. 

The Zamorin was also sometimes called the ‘‘ Lord of Men,” and a 
distinction was drawn betwoen him and the North and South Kolattiri 
chiefs who were respectively styled the ‘“ Lord of Horses” and the 
“Lord of Elephants.” Cannanore, the capital of the former chief, 
was in former daye a great emporium of the trade in horses between 
Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and Southern India. 

The Zamorin’s first act of aggression after the departure of the 
Perumal was to dispossess the chieftain of Polanid—the country round 
ahout Calicut—the country in fact of the Ten Thousand with whose 
assistance it is snid ho won the victory ? over the invaders coming by 
the Palghat gap. One tradition says that for forty-eight years he 
warred with the chief of Polanad, the Porlattir: Raja, and in the end 
succeeded by winning over his opponent’s troops, the 'l’en Thousand, 
and by bribing his opponent’s minister and mistress. The Zamorin’s 
troops having been admitted by treachery into his fort, the Porlattiri 
chief fled to the protection of the North Kolettini, and from one of the 
females of this family the present Kadattunad Raja of North Malabar 
is descended. 

The treacherous minister and mistress of Porlattiri were rewarded 
with territory and honors—the former received the rank of Ernad 
Ménon and the latter that of Talachennor of Calicut. Sometime after- 
wards howover misunderstandings arose, and half of the Ten Thousand 
(the Vadakkampuram faction) marched to the Zamorin’s palace to oppose 
_the other half of the Ten Thousand (the Kilakkampuram faction). But 
peaceable councils prevailed, end by timely concessions and liberal 
allowances the Zamorin and his ministers finally won over the Ten 
Thousand and their country (Pélandd) round Calicué. 

The tradition preserved in the Kéralolpatti as to the founding of 
Calicut and its rapid rise as a trading centre are very probably founded 


1 Conf. Deeds Nos. 1 and 2, App. XII. 
3 Conf. pp. 239, 241, 344, 245. 
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on fact. The Zamorin had apparently built a fort at a place called 
Vélépuram in Calicut probably in order to have a firmer hold of 
Pélanid. A merchant (Chetti) from the East Coast, who had been on a 
trading voyage to Mecca reached Calicut with a ship overloaded (it is 
said) with gold. The ship was about to sink in consequence, and the 
merchant brought it close in shore at Calicut. took out a box of treasure, 
laid it before the Zamorin, and told his story. The Zamorin directed 
him to bring the treasure ashore and to store itin his palace. The 
merchant accordingly built (it is said) a granite cellar in the king’s 
house and deposited therein as much of the treasure as could not be 
conveniently taken away in his ship. He then sailed for his own 
country, and after atime returned to Calicut, opened the cellar in the 
presence of the Zamorin, counted out the treasure, and finding it 
correct divided it into two portions and offered the Zamorin one-half of 
it. But the Zamorin replied, ‘Ido not want your treasure, you may 
take away the whole.” The Chetti being “ convinced that this was the 
most truthful of all kings and Svartpams (dynasties) ’’ then asked and 
obtained permission to trade at Calicut. In this way the bazaar was 
founded, The Chetti’s name was Ambarésan, and, so the Kéralolpatti 
runs, “ tho cellar crected by him in the Aécilagam (king’s house) bears 
even to this day ! the name of Ambarésan kett (Ambarésan built).”’ 

After this, it is said, “‘ the men of the port began to make voyages to 
Mecca in ships, and Calicut became the most famous (port) in the world 
for its extensive commerce, wealth, country, town, and king.” 

Yet another tradition is also preserved in the Kéralolpatti, somewhat 
to the same purport as that last above related. It runs, that in the 
town of Muscat two sons were born to a Muhammadan; after they had 
grown up, the father addressed the elder of the two sons saying :— 
“ After my death yuu two will tight with each other. The other will 
kill you. Both of you should not be in this same place. You had 
better go to some land and pass your days. I shall give you enough of 
gold for that.”’ Thus the father sent away the elder son in a ship, 
He visited various countries and laid presents before thoir respective 
sovereigns. The presents consisted of pickle-boxes full of gold, and he 
used to represent to each king whose honesty he wished to teat that the. 
box contained only pickles. All the kings he visited on discovering 
what the boxes really contained concealed the fact and appropriated 
the gold, but at last the experiment was tried on the Zamorin, and the 
Zamorin at once called him up and sajd:—‘ You mistook one thing 
_ for another. This is not pickles but gold.” The traveller thereupon 
concluded that here at last was a trustworthy king, and so he settled 
down at Calicut and became the Koya (Muhammadan priest) of 
Calicut. 





2 The tradition has been lost since the Kéralolpatti was written (seventeenth century 
A. D.). 
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Both traditions, it will be seen, rely on the fact that property was 
made secure in Calicut, and that in consequence of thig the trade of the 
place and the trading settlers increased largely. 

Among the latter the Arab and Muhammadan element became in 
time predominant. And the Kéralolpatti tradition assorts, that it was 
through the aid rendered by the Muhammadan settlers at Calicut that 
the Zamorins made their next great encroachment on the neighbouring | 
chiefs. 

Up to this time! the Val/uva kon or king of the Valluvar (? Pallavas) 
had been tho presiding chief at the great Auttam or Assembly of 
Kéralam which took place every twolfth year at the Mahi Makham? 
fostival at Tirunavayi. The Koya of Calicut was desirous of seeing 
the ceremonies, and accordingly went to one of the festivals. On his 
return to Calicut he told the Zamorin that, if he wanted it, he would 
conquer the country for him and instal him as presiding chief at the 
festival. ‘To this the Zamorin agreed, and the celebration of the 
festival under the auspices of the Zamorins dates from the time when 
this Muhammadan took up arms on behalf of the Zamorin. It is 
unlikely that it was only with the Valluva kon that hostilitics ensued, 
for the Cochin Rajas seem to have been despoiled by the Zamorins 
about the same time of the Kutnad and Chavakkad portions of the 
Ponudni taluk. 

It is impossible to say exactly when these events happened. Other 
traditions previously related * seem to show that, when the line of Kérala 
princes ended with Chéraman Perumal in 825 A. D., the Cholas acquired 
the sazcrainty of Kérala. Moreover, the Koralolpatti has presery ed the 
name of one of the Chola kings Adityavarmman, who is generally 
supposed to have overrun a large part of South India about A.D. 894. 
And the tradition also exists that invasions became frequent about this 
time. Doth Pandyans and Cholas apparently struggled for the mastery, 
and the latter appear to have driven back the Kongus or Gangas and 
go freed Kérala, for a time at least, from attack vid the Palghat gap. 
The Zamorins about this time—the first century after 825 A.D.—were 
probably busy consolidating their hold on the country round Calicut, 
and it was not till some considerable timo later that their preponderance 
among the Malayali chieftains began to be recognised. 

The Cochin Rajas as Chéramin Perumal’s direct heirs, shorn how- 
ever of the territories transferred to the Kolattiris (North and South), 
and of other territory, besides by the defection of the Zamorins, seem 
to have been the principal power in central Kérala, and it is in accord- 
ance with this that in the Kollam year 93 (A.D. 917-18) an expedition 
(probably of Kongus* or Gangas) from Mysore was driven back when 
attempting an invasion of Kérala vid the Palghat gap. Local tradition 





1 Conf. p. 242. 2 Conf. pp. 164-71. > Conf. pp. 227-28. 
« Still allied to the Rashtrakate dynasty. 
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assigns this as the date on which the Cochin Rajas acquired the small 
distriot of Chittar still held by them and lying to the east of Palghat 
in the very centre of the gap. And the Palghat Rajas assert that the 
torritory was assigned by them to the Cochin Rajas to enablo tho latter 
the better to protect the country from invasions at that point. 

About 973-99 the Rashtrakita dynasty succumbed to the Western 
Chalukya king Taila. LI, “who litted up the royal fortunes of the 
kingly favourites of the Chalukya family which had been made to sink 
down by the deceitful practices of the Rashtrakiitas.” Kérala, after this 
time probably, had peace on its Kongu or Ganga frontier, for tho 
resuscitated dynasty of Western Chalukyas docs not appear to have 
extended its power to its old limits in the South, and about a century 
Jater (1080 A.D.) the Gangas or Koueus gave place finally to the 
Hovsala Ballalas. After the overthrow of the “Rashtrakitas the Gangas 
or Kongus were probably a decaying power. 

It was about this time, or more exactly A.D. 970-1089, that Al 
Birani wrote his account of the coast—‘ Beyond Guzarat are Konkan 
and Tana; beyond them the country of Malibar,) which, from the 
boundary of Karoha to Kilam,? is 300 parasangs in length. Tho 
whole country produces tho pin, in consequence of which Indians 
find it easy to live there, for they are ready to spend their whole wealth 
on that leaf. There is much coined gold and silver there, which is not 
exported to any other place. Part of the territory is imland and part 
on the sca-shore. They speak a mixed language, like the men of 
Khabhalik in the dircction of Rim, whom they resombls in many 
respects. The poople are all Samanis (Buddhists) and worship idols. 
Of the citics on the shore the first is Sindabiiyr, then Faknir,? then the 
country of Manjarur,* then the country of Lihi,> then the country of 
Sadarsa,® then Jangli,® then Killam.’ The men of all these coun- 
tries are Samanis. After these comes the country of Sawalak® which 
comprises 120,000 cities and villages. After that comes Malwala,® 
which means 1,893,000 in number. About forty years ago the king of 
Malwila died, and between his son and the minister a contcst arose, 
and after several battles they ended with dividing the territory between 





1 Conf. p. 205.—“ Male, where the pepper grows,” has now developed into Malibar. 
And this last form of the name has to be distinguished from M’abar, which name Al 
Bironl assigns to the country extending from ‘Kalam to the country of Silawar’ 300 
parasangs along the shore.” 

* Quilon (South Kollam). * Barkor in South Canara. 

* Mangalore in South Canara. 

* This evidently refers to the North Kolattiri dynasty whose second most ancient 
family scat was in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Deli, the Hil) of Al Riran). 

* These names have probably not been accurately handed down. 

7 Kalam is evidently Quilon (South Kollam), the country of the South Kolattiris 
(Travancore). 

* These names being derived from numerals, the Laccadive and Maldive Islands are 
ieee here referred to. The Laccadive Islanis have always been the prey of sea- 
robbers. 
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them. The consequonce is that their enemies obtained a footing an 
are always making their incursions from different parts of Hind, and 
carrying off goods and viands, sugar, wine, cotton cloths, captives and 
great booty. But through the great wealth of that country no serious 
injury is done.” 

By the eleventh century A.D., tho time wher. the above account was 
written, the Pallavas had sunk into the position of mere fendatories of 
the Chélas, and the Cholas seem to have become the great suzerain 
power of South India. The Mala-néd (hill country, West Coast, 
Malabar) was more than once invaded by the Chélos at this time, and 
they doubtless drew tribute from one or moro of the Malayali chicfs. 
‘These invasions, however, do not scem to have left any permanent 
Impression on the country or to have given rise to auy changes among 
the ruling families. 

The Vikramdnka déva charita of Bilhana affects to give an account 
of a brilliant Western Chalukyan expedition made into Southern India 
in the last quarter of tho eleventh century A.D. or in the first quarter 
of the twelfth by Vikramaditya VI styled The Great. And in this 
expedition the poct relates that the king of Kerala was slain. That 
Vikramaditya the Great ever came so far south as Malabar is not to be 
credited for various reasons, but it would appear that some of his 
foudatories (Sindas of Krambarage) made an incursion to the West 
Coast, in tho course of which they are said to have burnt Uppinakatti 
(? Uppinangadi in South Canara) and Goa and to have seized the 
Konkan. This was probably exploit enough for the court poet to 
magnify into a magnificent royal procession throughout South India. ° 

The Chéla supremacy m South India continued throughout the 
twelfth century A.D.; it attained its widest bounds probably in the 
reien of Kulottunga Chola (about 1064-11138 A.D.), and in 1170 
Madura, the Pandyan capital city, had become incorporated in the 
Chola dominions. 

“Five miles by sea (from Kalam Mali) lies the Island of Mali, which 
is large and pretty. It is an elevated plateau but not very hilly, and 
ia covered with vegetation. The pepper vino grows in this island, as in 
Kandarina! and Jirbatan,? but it is found nowhere else but in these 
places ’—so wrote A/ Idr2st, a Muhammadan geographer settled at the 
eourt of Roger II of Sicily in the end of the eleventh century A.D. 
He then described the pepper vines, and explained how white pepper is 
obtained from pepper “ beginning to ripen or even before”? and finally 
he asserted that the pepper-vine leaves curl over the bunches of grapes 
to protect thom from rain and return to their natural position after- 
wards—“ a surprising fact” !! Al Jdrast obtained his information 
chiefly from books and from travellers; ue had no porsonal knowledge 
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1 Afterwards written as Fandarina by the author. Conf. pp. 73, 194,196, 197. 
“ Conf, pp. 10, 196, foot-note 237. 
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of the countries in India about which he wrote, and his account is much 
confused. The following is his description of the places named above: 
“from Bana (Tanna) to Fandarina is 4 days’ journey. Fandarina is a 
town built at the mouth! of a river which comes from Manibar* where 
vessels from India and Sind cast anchor. ‘She inhabitants aro rich, the 
markets well supplied, and trade flourishing. North of this town there 
is a very high mountain * covered with trees, villages and flocks. The 
cardamom ® grows here and forms the staple of a considerable trade. 
It grows like the grains of hemp, and the grains are enclosed in pods.” 
“ From Fandarina to Jirbatan, a populous town on a little river, * is five 
days. Itis fertile in rice and grain, and supplies provisions to the 
markets of Sarandib. Pepper grows in the neighbouring mountains.” 

At this time the rising power in the south were the Hoysala 
Ballalas of Halabid; they had in A? Jdy%s2’s time apparently already 
obtained a footing on the West Coast, for among the places he mentions 
is Saimar which ‘ belongs to a country whose king is called Balhara, ” 
and Nahrwara (? Honore) seems to have beon at this time also in their 
possession. 

In the first half of the twelfth century the Ballala king Vishnuvar- 
dhana took Talakaid, the Ganga or Kongu capital, and brought that 
dynasty to a close, and a few years later (A.D. 1182 or 1189) the 
suzorains of the Gangas or Kongus—the Western Chalukya dynasty— 
came to an end in the reign of Somesvari Deva, the last king of that 
branch of the family, their territory being swallowed up by the Yadavas 
of Devagiri coming fromthe North, and by Bijjala of the Kulabhu- 
riya Kula who was in turn supplanted by the Ballalas advancing from 
the South. 

About this time and a little later the Cholas were kept busy by 
invasions from Ceylon, apparently in aid of the Pandyas, and by 
attacks of the Orungal dynasty in the North, and although the Ballalas 
took Canara which they called Kérala it does not yet appear that they 
had anything to do with Kérala proper, that is, Malabar. 

In 1268-75 Al Kazwint, another Muhammadan geographer, compiled 
his account of India from the works of others, and among other places 
he mentions “ Kiiiam, ° a large city in India. Mis’ar bin Muhalhil, who 
visited the place, says that he did not see either a temple or an idol 
there. When their king dies the people of the place choose another 
from ,China* There is no physician in India except in this city. 


1 Query—Did the K6tta River at this period flow into the Agalapula ond find an outlet 
into the sea at Pantaléyini Kollam? Itis not improbable. Conf. p. 12. 

* Malabar— Conf. p. 282, foot-note 1. 

3 The portion of the Wynad plateau lying north-east of P. Kollam has always been 
and is still celebrated for the excellence of its cardamoms. 

‘ This description fits Srikandapuram—Con/f. p. 196. But in another place the author 
apparently places Jirbatan on the sea-coast. 

§ © Quilon. 

* Was Quilon at this time a Chinese Faotory ? 
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The buildings are curious, for the pillars are (covered with) shells 
from the backs of fishes. The inhabitants do not cat fish, nor do they 
slaughter! animals, but they eat carrion,” and he goes on to describe 
the pottery made there and contrasts it with China ware. ‘ There are 
places here where the teak tree grows to a very great height, exceeding 
even 100 cubits.” 

A more trustworthy account of the coast than Al Kaswini’s is to be 
found in the Book of ‘Travels containing the adventures of Messer 
Marco Polo and his companions in the East. Marco Pulo’s first visit 
to India on a mission from Kublai Khan was about 1290 A.D., and on 
his return journey in tho suite of the Princess Kokachin he passed up 
the coast in 1292 or in 1293, the probabilities being in favor of the 
latter year. ‘When you leave tho Island of Scilan and sail westward 
about sixty miles you come to the great province of Maabar,? which is 
styled India the Greater: it is the best of all the Indies and is on the 
main land.” After giving an interesting account of the countries cast 
of the Ghauts, and after describing the “kingdom of Coilum?®”’ and the 
“country called Comari,’’* a short chapter > is devoted to the “ kingdom 
of Hli.®”’ 

“Ki is a kingdom towards tho west, absut 300 miles from Comari. 
The people are idolaters, and have a king, and are tributary’ to nobody ; 
and have a peculiar language. We will tell you particulars about their 
manners and their products, and you will better uncerstand things now 
because we are drawing near to places that aro not so outlandish. 

‘here is no proper harbour in the country, but there are many 
great rivers with good estuaries,® wide and deep. Pepper and ginger 
grow there, and other spicos in quantities. Tho king is rich in treasure 
but not very strong in forces. The approach to his kingdom, however, 
is so strong by nature that no one can attack him, so he is afraid of 
nobody. 

‘And you must know that if any ship enters their estuary and 
anchors there, having been bound for somo other port, they seize® her 
and plunder the cargo. For they say, ‘ you were bound for somewhere 
else, and ’tis God has sent you hither to us, so we have aright to all 
your goods.’ And they think it no sin to act thus. And this naughty 
custom prevails all over these provinces of India, to wit, that if a ship 
be driven by stress of weather into some other port than that to which 
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1 This looks as if the people had been Jains or Buddhists. 

? This name is applied by Marco Polo to the country east of tho Ghauts comprising 
the ancient territories of the Pallavas of Kanchi, of the Cholas, and of the Pandyas. 
Conf. foot-note, p. 282. 

* Quilon (South Kollam). 4 Cape Comorin. 

§ Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo, 2nd edition, Vol. II, p. 374. 

® Mount Deli—Conf. pp. 6, 281. 

’ This statement confirms the assertion made in the text that the Ballalas had nothing 
to do with Kérala proper. 

* Conf. pp. 9, 10, 11. > Cowf. p. 172. 
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it was bound, if is sure to be plundered. But if a ship comes bound 
originally to the place, they receive it with all honour and give it due 
protection. The ships of Manzi‘ and other countries that come 
hither in summer iay in their cargoes in six or cight days and depart 
as fast as possible, because there is no harbour other than tho river? 
mouth, a mere roadstead and sandbanks, so that it is perilous to tarry 
thero. The ships of Manzi indeed arc not so much afraid of those 
roadsteads as others are, because they have such huge wooden anchors 
which hold in all weather. 

“There are many lions and other wild beasts here, and plenty of 
game, both beast and bird.”’ 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the “kingdom of Eli” here 
referred to is identical with the kinedom of the Northern Kolattiris, 
whose original scttlemont was at Karippatt? in Kurummittir amsam in 
Chirakkal taluk. The sccond most ancient scat of the family was at 
the foot of Mount Deli (Kli mala), and the site of one at least of their 
residences at the time of Marco Polo’s visit is probably still marked 
by a small but very ancient temple—with a stone inscription in Vatte- 
luttu characters—not very far from the big Rimantalli temple on the 
banks of the river near Kavvayi, and lying close in under the mount on 
its western or sca face. While residing at this H]i Kovilagam or king’s 
house, the family seems to have split up—after the fashion of Malayali 
taravdds—into two branches, one of which (Odeamangalam) settled at 
Aduthila in the Madayi amsam, while the other (Palli) had various 
- residences. The head of both branches (that is, the eldest male) was the 
Kolattiri for the time boing. He, as ruling prince, lived apart from 
the rest of the family and had residences at Madiyi,* Valarpatianam,® 
and other places. Madayi was probably, as the Keralolpatti seems to 
indicate, the more ancient of the two seats of the ruling prince, for 
down to the present day the Madiyi Nava is looked on as the chiof 
temple of the Kolattiri household goddess Bhagavati, and the next 
most important temple of the goddess is at the Kullarivatukal (Fencing 
School gateway) temple at Menilae ree 

After describing the kingdom of Eli, Marco Polo in what appcars to 
be an interpolated passage proceeds: ‘* Melibar ° is a great kingdom lying 
towards the West. The people are idolaters ; ney have a auch of 
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1 China, south of the Hwang-ho (Ycllow River) —Yule’ 8 Marco Polo, I], 8. It is 
possible that the Chinese had at this time one or more settlements on the coast. (Conf, 
p. 284). 

2 This refers no doubt to the rivors (Nilésvaram and Eli mala) which unite and enter 
the sea immediately north of Mount Deli (p.9). In this neighbourhood, at a place called 
Cachchilapattanam, there was a settlement of trading foreigners who, with the Jews of 
Anjuvannam and Christians of Manigramam, formed three of the four settlements (chérs) 
of foreigners referred to in Deed No. 2, Appendix XII.—See full details in the notice of 
Chirakkal taluk regarding this settlement in “ The Legend of Payantr.” 

> Conf. p. 238. 4 Conf. p. 231. 

5 Conf. p. 232. § Conf. pp. 282, 284, 2 
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their own, and a king of their own, and pay tribute to nobody.” He 
then proceeds to describe the pirates of Melibar and of Gozurat, and 
their tactics ig forming sea cordons with a large number of vessels 
each five or six miles apart, communicating news to each other by 
means of fire or smoke, thereby enubling all the corsairs to concentrate 
on the point where a prize was to be found. Then he goes on to 
describe the commerce :—‘‘ There is in this kingdom a great quantity 
af pepper, and ginger, and cinnamon, and turbit, and of nats of India. 
They also manufacture very delicate and beautiful buckrams. They 
also bring Inther cloths of silk and gold and sendels; also gold and 
silver, cloves and spikenard, and other fine spices, for which there is a 
demand here, and exchange tiem for the products of these countries. 

“Ships come hither from many quarters, but especially from the 
great province of Manzi.) Coarso spices are exported hence both to 
Manzi and to the West, and that which is carried by the merchants to 
Aden goes on to Alexandria, but the ships that go in the latter direction 
are not one? to ten of those that go to the eastward; a very notable 
fact that I have mentioned hefore.”’ 

After giving short accounts of “ Gozurat,” ‘“ Tana,’””? “ Cambaet,” 
“ Semenat,” and “ Kesmakoran ”’ Marco Polo proceeds :-—‘* And so now 
let us proceed, and | will tell you of somo of the Indian islands, And 
I will begin by twoislands which are called Male’ and Female.” 
“When you leave this kingdom of Kesmakoran, which is on the main- 
land, you go by sea some 500 miles towards the south, and then you 
find the two ishunds, Male and Female, lying about thirty miles distant 
from cach other. The people aro all baptised Christians, but maintain 
the ordinances of the Old 'lestament 4; thus when their wives are with 
chid they never go near them till their confinement, or for forty days 
thereafter. 

“In the island, however, which is called Male, dwell the men alone, 
without their wives or any other women. Jvery year when the month 
of March arrives tho men all sct out for the other island, and tarry 
there for three months, to wit, March, April, May, dwelling with their 
wives for that space. Ai the end of those three months they return to 
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1 Conf. foot-note, p. 2&6. 

2 The preponderance of the Malabar trade towards China and the Kast at this time 
is, a8 Marco Polo states, ‘a very notable fact.” The Red Sea trade had suffered by the 
rise of the Muhummadan powers. 

3 Conf. p. 264, where Ilwen Thsang’s parallel tradition is given. 

4 “Tho islanders have, from time immemorial, adopted the precaution of separating 
lepers from among them. On the appearance of the disease the sufferer is called before 
tho Kazi (Priost) and, if the leprosy is pronounced to be contagious, he is expelled to the 
north end of the island where a place is set apart for the purpose. <A hut is built for 
him, and ho subsists on supplics of food and water which his relatives bring at intervals 
and leave on the ground at a safe distance. “‘—Mr. Winterbotham’s official report en 
Mintcoy, dated 3lst May 1876. Conf. Leviticus, Chapters XIJZ and XIV. 
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their own island, and pursue their husbandry and trade! for the other 
nine months. 

“ Thoy find on thisis!and very fine ambergris.? They live on flesh, 
milk and rice. ‘hey are capital fishermen,® and catch a great quantity 
of fine large sea-fish, and them they dry, so that allthe year they have 
plenty of food, and also enough to sell to the traders who go thither. 
They have no chief except a Bishop, who is subject to the Archbishop 
of another island, of which we shall presently speak, called Socotra. 
They have also a peculiar language. 

“* As for the children which their wives bear to them, if they be girls 
they abide with the mothers; but if they be boys the mothers bring 
them up till they are fourteen, and then send them to the fathers. 
Such is the custom of these two islands. The wivesdo nothing but 
nurse their children and gather such fruits as their island produces: 
for their husbands do farnish * them with all necessaries,” 

There has been much debate whether such islands have ever existed 
anywhere, for similar storics have a wide currency, and no small amount 
of speculation has been bestowed on the question as to what islands are 
specifically referred to by Marco Polo; tor as Colonel Yule observes, ¢ 
‘ Marco’s statement that they had a Bishop sutject to the Metropolitan 
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1“ 383 men were absent on voyages to Bengal and otber places.” —Mr. Winterbotham.'s 
report on Minicoy of 25th May 1876. 

2 Found on the Laccadives and Minicoy and considered a royalty. 

3 The pursuit of the mass-fish is the most lucrative (industry). The boats used in 
mass-fishing wre built on the island. * * They are the finest boatea J have scen in the 
Kast, and are managed most skilfully by the men of the island.’—Mr. Logan’s official 
report on Minicoy, dated 28th February 1870. The mass-fish comprise two kinds of bunito ; 
the boats under full sail pass and repass through tho shoals of these fish when they 
visit the neighbourhood of the island. Two men, provided with stout rods and short 
lines, trail Jong unbarbed hooks of white metal at the stern of each boat, and as the fish, 
mistaking these trailing hooks for fish-fry, dash at them and are hooked, tho point of 
the rod is raised, and tho fish without further ado is swung round into the boat, and, 
disengaging itself readily from the unbarbed hook, is left to flounder about in the buttom 
of the boat while the fisherman proceeds to capture another. While this is going on ao 
third fisherman is busy in the bottom of the boat ladling out fish-fry of which a supply 
is kept ready to hand in a wellin the centre of the boat. The catch is occasionally 
enormous and the dried fish is exported largely to Ceylon and other places. 

4 The gathering of coconuts is one of the chief occupations of the women of Minicoy. 
The collection is made monthly, and “ each woman engaged in collecting nuts receives. 
eight nuts a day and 4 per cent. of the number sho collects.”——Mr. Winterbotham’s report 
en Minicoy, dated 25th May 1876, 

6“ Every woman in the island is dressed in silk. The gowns fit closely round the 
neck and reach to the ankles. The upper classes wear red silk and carrings of peculiar 
fashion. The Melacheri women are restricted 1o the use of a dark striped silk of a 
coarser quality. Every husband must allow his wife at least one candy of rice, two silk 
gowns, and two under-cloths a year. He also presents her on marrisgo with a fine 
betel-pouch (brought from Galle) and a silver ornament containing receptacles for lime 
and tobacco, and instruments of strange forms intended for cleaning the ears and 
teeth.”’-—Mr. Winterbotham’s report on Minicoy, dated 25th May 1876, 

* Marco Polo, II, p. 397. 
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of Socotra certainly looks as if certain conerctc islands had been asso- 
ciated with the tale.” 

The following facts, and the foot-notes appended to the text, make it 
not improbable that the Female Island referred to may have been 
Minicoy. 

The following are extracts from an official report regarding this 
island, written in 1876 by a District Officer (Mr. H. M. Winterbutham) 
who visited the island in the early part of that year :—“ One (custom) 
which, so far as I know, is without parallel amongst any society of 
Mussulmans is that the men are monogamous.! I was assured that it 
was an established custom that no man could have more than one wife at 
one time, When I took the census there were 1,179 women on the island 
and only 851 men. The other men were absent on their voyages. 
But when all are present on the island the women exceed the men by 
26 per cent.”” ‘‘The women appear in public freely with their heads 
uncovered, and take the lead in almost everything except navigation. 
The census was made through them in a manner peculiar to the 
island. Orders were issued by Ali Malikhan to certain women in 
authority, and they called together an adult female from every house. 
About four hundred females assembled and told off the numbers of 
thoir houscholds with much readiness and propricty.” “ After marriage 
the wife remains in her father’s huse,? a very convenient custom when 
the men are mostly sailors, absent from the island a great part of the 
year. Three or four couples find accommodation in the same chambcr, 
each enveloped in long-cloth mosquito curtains. If the daughters are 
numerous, they leave the parental roof in order of senionty, and the 
houses erected for them become their property. The men, I was told 
repeatedly, have no right of ownership over the houses.” 

From the facts as they exist even down to the present day, it 1s easy 
to understand how mariners casfally visiting the island would be 
astounded to find none but women to receive them and everything 
arranged and managed by the women. The men who remained on the 
island would probably keep out of the way until the strangers cleared 
out. These islands (Laccadives and Minicoy) were notoriously the 
prey of sea-robbers in former days, and it would have fared badly with 
the remaining men if they had offered resistance. In the Lustad there 
is a Vivid description of a company of Portuguese mariners running 
riot in an island of this description. 

Again, sceing that the islands described by Marco Polo are “ Indian 
islands ” and not either Arabian, or African, it follows that the locality 
to be sought lay on the Indian side of the Arabian Sea, and the Island © 





1 If the Minicovites were at one time “ baptised Christians ” (see Marco Polo’s account 
of the islanders) the fact would be accounted for, the custom having survived their conver- 
sion to Muhammadaniem. 

* Or rather her mother’s—see what immediately follows. 
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of. Minicoy consequently better fulfils the description given than 
either the Kuria Muria Islands lying off the Arabian coast or any 
others lying nearer Africa. 

Shortly after Marco Polo’s visit, Southern India was convulsed 
by a Muhammadan irruption from the North under Malik Kafir 
(A.D. 1310). It has sometimes been supposed that the Malabar coast 
fell in common with the rest of the peninsula before the Muhammadans 
at this time, but there is nothing to show that this was the case, and the 
name applied at this time by Marco Polo (1293 A.D.) and by Ibn 
Batita (1842-47 A.D.) to the eastern portion of the peninsula—namely, 
Malabar—probably gave rise to the idea. Chola and Pandya both 
however succumbed to the Muhammadans, and Kérala probably owed 
its immunity from attack to its ramparts of mountains and forests. 

With the founding, however, of the Vijayanagar dynasty in 1836-50 
a new political influence began to bear on the south, and it was about 
this time (1342-47 A.D.) that Sheikh Ibn Batata of Tangiers came to 
Malabar. The following. interesting sketches of the coast at this period 
have been taken from an abridged account ! of his travels :-— 

“We next came into the country of Malabar wihich is the country of 
black pepper. Its length is a journey of two months along the shore 
from Sindahar to Kawlam,? The whole of the way by land lies under 
the shade of trees,*? and at the dist@mco of every half mile there is 
a house‘ made of wood, in which there are chambers fitted up for the 
reception of comers and goers, whether they be Moslems or infidels, 
T'o each of these there isa well, out of which they drink ; and over each 
is an infidel appointed to give drink. To-the infidels he supplies this 
in vessels; to the Moslems he pours® it in their hands. They do not 
allow the Moslems to touch their vessels, or to enter into their 
apartments; but if any one should happen to eat out of one of their 
vossels, they break it to pieces. But in most of their districts the 
Mussulman merchants have houses, and are greatly respected. So that 
Moslems who are strangers, whether they are merchants or poor, may 
lodge among them. But at any town in which no Moslem resides, upon 
any one’s arriving they cook, and ponr out drink for him, upon the leaf 
of the banana; and, whatever he happens to leave, is given to the dogs. 
And in all this space of two months’ journey, there is not a span ° free 





1“ The Travels of Ibn Batata, &c.,” by the Rev. Samuel Lee, B.D., London, Oriental 
Translation Commitee, 1829. 

2 South Kollam—Quilon. 

3 The country must have been thickly planted (as now) with coconut and other 
palms. 

@¥From the description which follows, the water-pandals, still so common cn all 
frequented roads in the hot sexson, seem to be here alluded to. 

5 This practice is still followed. For certain low castes a long spout is provided, made 
from bamboo oy from the midrib of the sago palm leaf. The low caste man stande at the 
end of the spout and receives the water in his hands, and thus the high caste dispenser of 
she drink is kept free from pollution by the too near approach of the drinker. 

6 Ibn Battta probably exaggerates a little, but the land was evidently highly cultivated. 
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from cultivation. For everybody ' has here a garden, and his house 
is placed in the middle of it; and round the whole of this there is a 
fence of wood, up to which the ground of each inhabitant comes, No 
one travels in these parts upon beasts of burden; nor is there any 
horse ? found, except with the king, who is therefore the only person 
who rides. When, however, any merchant has to sell or buy goods 
they are carried upon the backs * of men, who are always ready to do 
so (for hire). 

“Every one of these men has a Jong staff, * which is shod with iron 
at its extremity and at the top has a hook. When, therefore, he is tired 
with his burden, he sets up his staff in the earth like a pillar and places 
the burden upon it; and when he has rested, he again takes up his 
burden without the assistance of another. With one merchant you 
will see one or two hundred of these carricrs, the merchant himself 
walking. Bnt when the nobles pass from place to place, they ride in a 
diila > made of wood, something like a box, and which is carried upon 
the shoulders of slaves and hirclings. They puta thief ®to death for 
stealing a single nut, or even a grain of seed of any fruit, hence thieves 
are unknown among them; and should anything fall from a tree, 
none, except its proper owner, would attempt to touch it. 

“ In the country of Malabar are twelve kings, the greatest of whom 
has fifty thousand troops at his command; the least five thousand or 
thereabouts. That which separates the district of one king from that 
of another is a wooden gate upon which is written: “The gate of 
safety of such an one.” For when any criminal escapes from the 
district of onc king and gets safely into that of another, he is quite 
safe; so that no one has the least desire to take him so long as he 
remains there. 

‘‘ Kach of their kings succeeds to rule, as being sister’s ’ son, not the 
son tothe last. Their country is that from which blaek pepper is 
brought; and this is the far greater part of their produce and culture. 
The pepner tree resembles that of the dark grape. They plant it near 
that of the coconut, and make framework ® for it, just as they do for 
the grape treo. It has, however, no tendrils, and the tree itself resembles 
a bunch of grapes. The leaves are like the ears of a horse; but some 
of them resemble the leaves of a bramble. When the autumn arrives, 
it is ripo; they thon cut it, and spread it just as they do grapes, and 





1 This description might be literally written of the Malabar of to-day. 

2 Horses and ponies are still very few in numbers, notwithstanding the improvement 
in the roads of recent years. 

3 Still largely true of the district. 

* Still oocasionally to be seen. 

6 Palanquin. The Mamchal, a long and broad strip of canvas suspended at each end 
to a stout pole is more frequently seen now-a-days. | 

© Conf. p. 175 and p. 296. 7 Conf. pp. 164, 155 and 156. 

® The practice is different now, the vine is planted at the foot of jack, mango, and. 
Murtkku trees (Erythrina Indica) which serve as standards for the vine. 
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thus it is dried by thesun. As to what some have said that they boil! 
it in order to dry it, itis without foundation. 
“T also saw in their country and on the sea-shures aloes, like the 
seed-aloe, sold by measure, just as meal and millet is. 
* * © * 


“ We next came to the town of Hili,? which is large and situated 
upon an estuary of the sea. As far as this place come the ships of 
China,* but they do not gu beyond it; nor do they enter any harbour, 
except that of this place, of Kahkit and Kawlam. 

“‘ The city of Hili is much revered both by the Muhammadans and 
infidels on account of a mosque,‘ the source of light and blessings, which 
is found in it. To this sea-faring porsons make and pay their vows, 
whence its treasury is derived, which is placed under the control of the 
principal Moslom. The mosque maintains a preacher, and has within 
it several studonts, as well as readers of the Koran, and persons wh 
teach wniting. 7 

“We next arrived at the city of Jarkannan,® the king of which is 
one of the greatest on these coasts. We next came to Dadkannan, & 
which is a large city abounding with gardens, and situated upon a mouth 
of the sea. In this are found the botel-leaf and nut, the coconut and 
colocassia. Without the city is a large pond ' for retaining water; about 
which are gardens. The king is an infidel. His grandfather, who had 
become Muhammalan, built its mosquo® and made the pond. The 
cause of the grandfather’s receiving Islamism was a tree, over which he 
had built che mosque. This tree is a very great wonder; its leaves are 
green, and like those of the fig, excopt only that they are soft. The tree 
is callud Darakhit Shahddet (the tree of testimony), darakht meaning 
tree. I was told in these parts that this tree does not generally drop 
its leaves; but at the season of autumn in every year, one of them 
changes its colour, first to yellow, then to red; and that upon this is 
written with the pen of power, “ There is no God but God; Muham- 
mad is the Prophet of God ;” and that this leaf alone falls. Very many 
Muhammadans, who were worthy of belief, told me this; and said that 
they had witnessed its fall, and had read the writing ; and further, taut 
every year, at the time of the fall, credible persons among the Muham- 
madans, as well as others of the infidels, sat beneath the tree waiting for 


1To make white pepper probably. 

2 Bli or Mount Deli—Oonf. pp. 6, 9, &o. 3 Conf. p. 286. 

“ Conf. p. 196. The city referred to was probably Palayangadi (lit.—-old basaar). 

® Afterwards written Jarafattan—Oonf. pp. 194, &o. 

* Afterwards written Badafattan. This no doubt refers to Valarpattanam.—Conf. 
pp. 10 and 11. 

7 This probably refers to the magnificent tank at the Ohirakka] Koviligam of the 
Kolattiri family where the Chirekkal Raja now usually resides. 

® This fact strengthens the conclusion stated at p. 196, that the fourth of the original 

" Mosques was not placed at Valarpattanam. 
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the fall of the leaf; and when this took place, that the one-half was 
taken by the Muhammadans, as a blessing, and for the purpose of 
curing their diseases; and the other by the king of the infidel city, 
and laid up in his treasury as a blessing; and that this is constantly 
reecived among them, Now the grandfather of the present king could 
read the Arabic; he witnessed, therefore, the fall of the leaf, read the 
inscription, and, understanding its import, became a Muhammadan 
accordingly. At the time of his death he appointed his son, who was a 
violent infidel, to succeed him. This man adhered to his own religion, 
cut down the tree, tore up its roots, and effaced every vestige of it. 
After two ycars the tree grew, and regained its original state, and in 
this it now is. This king died suddenly; and none of his infidel 
descendants, since his timo, has done anything to the tree. 

‘“We next came to the city of Fattan’! (Pattan), the greater part 
of the inhabitants of which sare Brahmins, who are heldin great 
estimation among the Hindoos. In this place there was not one 
Muhammadan. Without it was a mosgue, to which tho Muhammadan 
strangers resort. It is said to have been built by certain merchants, 
and afterwards to kave boon destroyed by one of the Brahmins, who 
had removed the roof of it to his own house. On the following night, 
however, this house was entirely burnt, and in it the Brahmin, his 
followers, and all hischildren. They then restored the mosque, and in 
future abstained from injuring it; whence it became the resort of the 
Muhammadan strangers. 

“ After this we camo to the city of Fandaraina,? a beautiful and 
large place, abounding with gardens and markets. In this the Muham- 
madans have three districts, in each of which is a mosque, with a judge 
and preacher. We next came to Kalikit, * one of the great ports of 
the district of Malabar, and in which merchants from all parts are found. 
The king of this place is an infidel, who shaves his chin just as the 
Haidari Fakcers of Room do. When we approached this place, the 
people came out to meet us, and with a large concourse brought us into 
the port. The greatest part of the Muhammadan merchants of this 
place are so wealthy, that one of them can purchase the whole freightage 
of such vessels as put in here, and fit out others like them. Here we 


waited three months for the season to set sail for China ; for thereisonly ~ 


one season in the year in which the sea of China is navigable. Northen 
is the voyage undertaken, except in vessels of the three descriptions 
following: the greatest is called a junk, the middling size a zaw, the 
least a kakam. ‘lhe sails of these vessels are made of cane-reeds, 
woven together like a mat; which, when they put into port, they leave 
standing in the wind. In some of these vessels there will be employed 
a thousand men, six hundred of these sailors, and four hundred soldiers. 





? This referred probably to Darmapattanam—Cony. p. 196. 


? Pantalayini or Pantalayin! Kollam, North Kollam, = Cons, pp. 73-196, 
* The modern Calicut , 
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Each of the larger ships is followed by three others, a middle sized, a 
third, and a fourth sized. These vessels are nowhere made except in 
the city of Elzaitan in China, or in Sin Kilin, which is Sin Elsin. 
They row in these ships with large oars, which may be compared to great 
masts, over some of which five and twenty men will be stationed, who 
work standing. ‘The commander of each vessel is a great Kmir. In 
thelarge ships too they sow garden herbs and ginger, which they cultivate 
in cisterns (made for that purpose), and placed on the sides of them. 
In these also are houses constructed of wood, in which the higher officers 
reside with their wives; but these they do not hire out to the merchants. 
Every vessel, therefore, is like an independent city. Of such ships as 
these, Chinese individuals will sometimes have large numbers; and 
generally, the Chinese are the richest people in the world. 

“Now when the season for setting out had arrived, the Emperor of 
Hindustan appointed one of the junks of the thirteen that were in the 
port for our voyage. EK] Malik Sambul therefore, who had been 
commissioned to present the gift, and Zahir Oddin, went on board, and 
tothe former was the present carried. I also sent my baggage, 
servants, and slave-girls on board, but was told by one of them, before 
I could leave the shore, that the cabin which had been assigned to me 
was s0 small, that it would not take the baggage and slave-girls. I 
went, therefore, to the commander, who said, ‘ There is no remedy for 
this; if you wish to have a larger, you had better get into one of the 
kakams (third sized vessels) ; there you will find larger cabins, and such 
as you want.’ I accordingly ordered my property to be put into the 
kakam. This was in the afternoon of ‘lhursday, and I myself remained 
on shore for the purpose of attending divine service on the Friday. 
During the night, however, the sca arose, when some of the junks struck 
upon the shore, and the greatest part of those on board were drowned ; 
and the rest were saved by swimming. Some of the junks, too, sailed 
off, and what became ofthem I know not. The vessel in which the 
present was stowed, kept on the sea till morning, when it struck on the: 
shore, and all on board perished, and the wealth was lost. I had indeed 
seen from the shore the Eimperor’s servants, with El Malik Sambul and 
Zahir Oddin, prostrating themsclves almost distracted ; for the terror of 
the sea was such as not to be got rid of. I mysclf had remained on 
shore having with me my prostration carpet and ten dinars, which had 
been given me by some holy men. These I kept asa blessing, for the 
kakam had sailed off with my property and followers. The missionaries 
of the king of China were on board another junk, which struck upon 
the shore also. Some of them were saved and brought to land, and 
afterwards clothed by the Chinese merchants. 

“ T was told that the kakam, in which my property was, must have 
put into Kawlam.’ I proceeded therefore to that place by the river. 


1 Sonthern Kollam-— Quilon, 
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It is situated at the distance of ten days from Kalikit. After five days 
I came to Kanjarkarad, which stands on the top of a hill, is inhabited 
by Jews, and governed by an Emir who pays tribute to the king of 
Kawlam. All the trees (we saw) upon the banks of this river, as well 
as upon the sea-shores, were those of the cinnamon and bakam,' which 
constitute the fuel of the inhabitants ; and with this we cooked our food. 
Upon the tenth day we arrived at Kawlam, which is the last city on the 
Malabar coast. In this place is a large number of Muhammadan 
merchants ; but the king is an infidel. In this place I remained a 
considerable time, but heard nothing of the kakam and my property. 
I was afraid to return to the Emperor, who would have said,‘ How came 
you to leave the present and stay upon the shore ?’ for J knew what sort 
of a man he was in cases of this kind, I also advised with some of the 
Muhammadans who dissuaded me from returning and said : ‘ He will 
condemn you bceause you left the present : you had better, therefore, 
return by the river to Kalikat.’ 


* * * 


“I then left him for Hinaur? and then proceeded to Fakanaur,® 
and thence to Manjarir,* thence to Hili, Jarafattan, Badafattan, 
Fandaraiua, and Kalikit, mention of which has already been made. 
] next came to the city of Shaliat,> where the Shaliats are made, and 
hence they derive their name. This isafine city ; 1 remained at it 
some time and there heard that the kakam had returned to China, and 
that my slave-girl had died in it ; and l was much distressed on her 
account. ‘The infidels, too, had scized upon my property, and my 
followers had been dispersed among the Chinese and others.”’ 

I6n Batiita twice afterwards visited Calicut and other places on the 
coast, but no further particulars of interest are recorded. Setting sail 
finally from Calicut he arrived at Zafar in April 1347 and thence 
returned to Egypt and North Africa. 

The Muhammadans continued their raids into Southern India during 
the fourteenth century, and in 1574, in one of these, under Mujabid 
Shih of the Bahmani dynasty, they came as far south as Ramésvaram, 
but the rapid rise and extension of the Vijayanagar Raj in the last halt 
of the century put an end for a time to these Muhammadan raids into 
the South. 

There can be no doubt, however, that even in Malabar, which was 
free from such expeditions, Muhammadan influence was on the increase 
and it is not at all improbable that it was about this time (end of 
fourteonth century A.D.) that the influence of the Zamorins began to 
preponderate in Malabar ; and this there can be no doubt was brought 


Erirtmrertes 








4 Crsalpinia sappan. * Honore. 

* Barkar—Conf. p. 196. * Mangalore—Conf. p. 196. 

§ Chdélivam, the island lying between the Beypore and Kadalundi rivers (p. 14)— 
Conf. p. 196, 
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about (as indeed the Kéralolpatti indicates) by a close alliance with 
the Muhammadan traders attracted to Calicut by the freedom of trade 
enjoyed there. 

One of the first effects of this Muhammadan alliance seems to have 
been that the trading rivals of the Muhammadans, the Chinese mer-: 
chants, whose fleets [bn Batata so graphically describes, received some 
bad usage at the Zamorin’s hands, and deserted Calicut and the Malabar 
coast generally after undertaking an expedition of revenge in which 
they inflicted no small slaughter on the people of Calicut. This. 
happened, Colonel Yule thinks,' about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

There is certainly no mention made by ’Abdu-r-Razzak? of Chinese 
trade, except that the sea-faring population ef Calicut were nick-named, 
at the time of his visit (1442 A.D. ) “ Chint bachaydn” (China boys) ; 
and, as he says, that the trade with Mecca was chiefly in pepper and 
that at Calicut there were “ in abundance varieties brought from mari- 
time countries, especially from Abyssinia, Airbad, and Zanzibar,” it is 
probable that the preponderance of the Malabar trade with China and 
the East, noticed’ by Marco Polo, had by this time given place to a 
trade with the Westin the hands of Muhammadan merchants, and in 
proof that Muhammadans were then both numerous and influential at 
Calicut, it may be cited that there were, when “Abdu-r-Razzak visited 
the place, two cathedral mosques (Jamath mosques) at Calicut. 

’Abdu-r-Razzak gives a very interesting account of his sojourn at 
Calicut, which he describes as a “perfectly safe harbour.” The Calicut 
port is, and from the shelving nature of the sea-bottom probably always 
will be, an open roadstead, so that the traveller intended to convey that 
the safety of its harbour depended on other circumstances than the 
nature of its shores, and these he proceeds to describe thus :— 

“Such security and justice reign in that city that rich merchants 
bring to it from maritime countries large cargoes of merchandise which 
they disembark and deposit in the streets and market-places, and for a 
length of time leave it without consigning it to any one’s charge or 
placing it undera guard. The officers of the Custom House have it 
under their protection, and night and day keep guard round it. If it 
is sold they take a customs duty of 23 per cent.; otherwise they offer no 
kind of interference.” 

This corroborates in a very remarkable way the tradition’ preserved 
in the Kéralolpatti that it was owing to the security of trade which 
merchants found at Calicut that they were induced to settle there. 

*Abdu-r-Razzik also notices that wrecked vessels were not taken 
at Calicut by the authorities. The people went about naked, bearing 
‘a Hindi dagger’ (bright) as a drop of water ” in one hand and in 
the other a shield ‘‘ of cow’s hide largo as a portion of cloud.” King 
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+ Marco Pelo, Il, 281. ¥ Elliot, IV, 98-103, 
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and beggar were both thus attired, but Mussalmans drossed in costly 
garments. The king was called “ Sdmuri,” and the traveller noticed 
the peculiar law of inheritance in force. “No one becomes king by 
force of arms,’”’ ho observed, and seemed astonished at the fact. At his 
audicnce with the king he was made to sit down and his letter was read, 
but “The Sdmurt paid little respect to my embassy so leaving the 
court I returned home.” TIfis presents while en route had been taken 
by pirates, and this no doubt contributed to his cold reception. The 
result was that he remained “in that wretched place, a comrade of 
trouble, and a companion of sorrow’? for some time. At last came a 
herald from Vijayanagar with a letter to the Simur7 ‘desiring that the 
ambassador of His Majesty the KAdkdn-t-Said should be instantly sent 
to him” the Raja of Vijavanagar, and the traveller thereupon 
remarked :—‘‘ Although the Sau? is not under his authority, never- 
theless he is in great alarm and apprehension from him, for it is said 
that the king of Bijanagar has 300 sea-ports, every one of which is equal 
to Kalikot, and that inland his cities and provinces extend over a 
journey of three months.” 

There was evidently a settled and independent government at 
Calicut, and the pleasing account given of the sccurity there afforded 
to merchants accounts for the pre-eminence to which the city of Calicut 
rose about this time. The trade in Malabar products seems to have 
been exclusively in the hands cf Muhammadan merchants, and it may 
be safely concluded that, after the retirement of the Chinese, the power 
and influence of the Muhammadans were on the increase, and indeed 
there exists a tradition that in 1489 or 1490 a rich Muhammadan eame 
to Malabar, ingratiated himself with the Zamorin, and obtained leave 
to build additional Muhammadan mosques. 

The country would no doubt have soon been converted to Islam 
either by feree or by conviction, but the nations of Kurope were in the 
meantime busy endeavouring to find a direct road to the pepper country 
of the Kast. The first assurcd step in this direction was taken when 
Bartholomew Dias sailed round the “ Cape of Storms” in 1486. The 
Cape was promptly rechristened the ‘Cape of Good Hope,” and the 
direct road to India by sea was won. 


Secrion (D). 


THE PORTUGUESE PERIOD. 
A.D. 1498-1668. 


The next adventurer who weathered the Cape of Good Hope was 
an unlettered man “of middle stature, rather stout, and ofa florid 
complexion.” He was-of noble birth. In character he is described as 
being possessed of “a violent and passionate temper ” which led him to 
the commission at timos of atrccious crucltics. But he could, when he 
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chose, command bis temper, and he had “ a large fund of dissimulation.” 

His great qualities were “indomitable constancy ”’ and a will which 
brooked no questioning. The most pleasing trait in his character was 
his affection for his brother, who sailed with him in this voyage of 
exploration. 

Starting from Belem near Lisbon on the 25th of March 1497, Vasco 
da Gama’s fleet consisted of three small vessels called the San Raphael 
(his own ship, 100 tons), the San Gabriel (his brother Paulo da Gama’s 
ship, 120 tons), and the San Miguel (commanded by Nicholas Coelho, 
50 tons). Hach ship carried cighty men, officers, seamen and servants. . 

After a voyage of nearly five months the fleet arrived at St. Helena 
Bay (18th Aviat 1497). From that point they stood out to sea for 
one month and then made for the land. Failing in weathering the 
Cape on that tack, they again stood out to sca for two months, and on 
making for the land they found that they had weathered the Cape 
(November 1497). After entcring one or two rivers cast of the Cape 
they left the coast, and on 8th December 1497 the squadron cneountcred 
a great storm and tne crews rose in mutiny. The officers stood by 
their commander, the ringleaders were put in irons, and the ships went 
on their way, sighting the coast of Natal on Ghnimas Day, On 6th 
January 1498 the squadron entered the River of Mercy (dos Reis or | 
Do Cobre), and there they remained for a month ecarcening the ships 
and breaking up the San Migucl, the crow of which was distributod 
between the other ‘two ships, Coelho himself thereafter sailing with 
Vasco da Gama in the San Raphael. Leaving the place in February, 
they passed the bauks of Sofala and in the end of March the expedition 
reached Mozambique. There they remained about twenty days and left 
it on Sunday, 8th or 15th April. On 21st April the squadron reached 
Mombasa, and on Sunday, 29th April, Mélinde. 

Their stay at Mélindé extended to three months, for the “ new moon 
of July” was the beginning of the scason for departure from Mélindé 
for India. 

The king of Mélindé most hospitably cntertained the strangers, and 
provided them with pilots and with a broker to help them in their 
trade. And it was by his advice that the expedition oventually sailed 
for Calicut instcad of for Cambay, whither the broker wished to take 
them. 

Leaving Mélindé on 6th August 1498, the two ships ran across 
with the south-west monsoon and sighted the coast of Malabar on 
26th August. 

The pe foretold that the first land to be secn would be “a great 
mountain,! which is on the coast of India in the kingdom of Cannanore, 
which the people of the country in their langaaee. call the mountain 
Dee and eee call it of the rat, and eas call it Mount babes because 
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in this mountain there were so many rats that they never could make a. 
village there.”’ 

Running down the coast from Mount Deli the expedition passed 
Cannanore without stopping, which town seems to have presented much 
the samc appearance then as it dees naw for it is described as ‘a large. 
town of thatched houses inside a bay.” 

“The ships continued running along the coast close to land, for the 
coast was clear without banks against which to take precautions: and the 
pilots gave orders to cast: anchor in a place which made a sort of bay, 
because there commenced the city of Calicut. This town is named 
Capocate.” 

Shortly afterwards Da Gama appears to have moved his sbips a few 
miles to the northward and to bave anchored them inside the mudbank 
lyiug off Pantaliyini Kollam. 

The arrival of this Portuguese expedition aroused at once the 
greatest ] ye ‘alousy in the Moors or Muhammadans, who had the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf trade with Iurope in their hands, and they imme- 
diately began to intrigue with the authorities for the destruction of the 
expedition. There appear to have been three persons in authority 
under the Zamorin, the Overscer of the Treasury, the king’s Justice, 
and the Clief Officer of the Palace Guard. The two first of these were 
the first to he liberally bribed to obstruct the new-comers. 

Accordingly, when Da Gama sent Nicholas Coelho on shore with a 
message tothe Zamorin asking him to sanction trade, the anthoritics 
tried his temper by making him wait, thinking thus to cauSe a break 
with the Portuguese; but being warned by a Castilian whom they 
found in the place, he exercised patience, and on declining to give his 
inessage to any but the king himself, he was at last admitted to an 
audience, and after some further delay the king gavo his sanction, 
written on a palm leaf, for opening trade. 

Trade accordingly began, tut the Portuguese were supplicd with 
nothing in the way of goods but rubbish, and scantily even with that. 
They acecpted it, however, in default of better stuff, but the jealousy 
of the Moors prevented them eventually from getting even this much. 

Da Gama accordingly determined to visit the Zamorin in person, 
and demanded hostages for his safe conduct. By the Castilian’s advice 
the nephew of the king’s Justice was accepted as a sufficient hostage. 
Intrigues were rife however, and when Da Gama made his first attempt 
to land he found that the Zamorin had gone to a place at some distance, 
and the authorities were prepared to take Da Gama thither by force if. 
he landed. Again warned by the Castilian, Da Gama sent messengers 
in front to ascortain if the king was really there to receive him, and on 
finding that he was not, Da Gama, without landing, re-embarked. 

Finding that he was not to be outwitted, the authorities eventually 
arranged ee an paplenviow: Henne a. factor in oe ot ae aes the 
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presents! for the king, Da Gama ascertained that this time he was 
there and ready to receive him, and he proceeded to the interview 
accompanied by twelve men of good appearance and well dressed. He 
himself was “in a long cloak coming down to his feet of tawny-coloured 
satin, lined with smooth brocade, and underneath a short tunic of blue 
satin, and white buskins, aud on bis head a cap with lappets of blue 
velvet, with a white feather fastened under a splendid medal, and a 
valuable enamel collar on his shoulders, and a rich sash with a hand- 
some dagger.” The appearance of the king at this interview is thus 
described :—“ The king was sitting in his chair which the factor” 
(who had preceded Da Gama with the presents) ‘had got him to sit 
upon : he was a very dark man, half-naked, and clothed with white cloths 
from the middle to the knecs ; one of these cloths ended in a lony point 
on which were threaded several gold rings with large rubies which 
made a great show. He had on his left arm a bracclet above the elbow, 

which seemed like three rings together, the middle one larger than the 
others, all studded with rieh jewels, particularly the middle one, which 
bore large stones which could not fail to be of very great valuc. From 
this middle ring hung a pendant stone which glittered: it was a diamond 
of the thickness of a thumb; it seemed a priceless thing. Round his 
neck was a string of pearls about the size of hazel nuts, the string took 
two turns and reached to his middle; above it he wore a thin round 
gold chaim which bore a jewol of the fori of a heart surrounded with 
large pearls, and all full of rubies: in the middle was a green stone of 
the size of a large bean, which, from its showiness, was of great price, 
which was called an emerald; and aceording to the information which 
the Castilian afterwards gave the Captain Major of tlis jewel, aud of 
that which was in the bracelet on his arm, and of another pearl which 
the king wore suspended in his hair, they were all three belonging to 
the ancicnt treasury of the Kings’ of Calicut. The king had long dark 
hair all gathered up and ticd on the top of his head with a knot mide 
in it; and round the knot he had a string of pearls like those round his 
neck, and at the end of the string a pendant pearl pear-shaped and larger 
than the rest, which seemed a thing of great value. His cars wero 
pierced with large holes with many gold ear-rings of round beads. 
Close to the king stood a boy, his page, with a silk cloth round him: 
he held a red shield with a border of gold and jewels, and a boss in the 
centre, of a span’s breadth, of the samc materials, and the rings inside for 
the arms were of gold; also a short drawn sword of an ell’s length, round 
at the point, with a hilt of gold and jewellery with pendant pearls. 
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1 Piece of very fine scarlet cloth, piece crimson velvet, piece yellow satin, chair covered 
with brocade of much nap studded with silver gilt nails, cushion: of crimson satin with 
tassels of gold thread, cushion of red satin for the feet, a hand-basin chased and gilt with 
ewer of the same kind ‘a very handsome thing,” “a large very splendid gilt mirror,’ 
fifty scarlet caps with buttons and tassels of crimson twisted silk and gold thread on the 
top of the caps, fifty sheaths of Flanders knives with ivory handles and gilt sheaths, The 
presents werc “all wrapped in napkins, and all in very good order,” 
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On the other side stood another page, who held a gold cup with a 
wide rim into which the king spat; and at the side of his chair was 
his chief Brahman, who gave him from time to time a green leaf closely 
folded wath other things inside it which the king ate and epat into 
the cup.” , 

Da Gama on reaching the king’s presenec mado profound salutes 
tions, “and the king, bowing his head and his body a little, extended 
his right hand and arm, and with the points of his fingers touched the 
right hand of the Captain Major and bade him sit upon the dais upon 
which he was.” But Da Gama declined the honor, and remained 
standing during the intcrview,! in which he pressed for freedom to 
trade in the produce of the kingdom, explaining what he could give in 
return. 

The interview would probably have had the desired result, but the 
Moors had meanwhile been busy bribing the Chief Officer of the Palace 
Guard, an official of great power, for “if any one entered where the king 
dwelt without his leave, immediatcly he would order his head to be 
cut off at the door of the palace without asking the king’s pleasure.” 
To him then the Moors resorted in their alarm, and fresh dangers 
immediately beset Da Gama. 

The Portuguese had been allowed to crect a factory on shore for 
trading purposes, and Da Gama was at this factory after his interview 
with the king, when the Chief Officer of the Palace Guard arrived there 
with a palanquin to conduct Ja Gama, as he said, to a second interview. 
Encouraged by the seemingly satisfactory result of the first mterview, 
Va Gama appears to have been off his guara for the timo, and accom- 
panied by eight of his men carrying sticks—their arms having prudently 
been left behind—he was borne off in the palanguin. 

They journeyed leisurely till nightfall and were lodged all together 
in a house in the middie of other houses, having for food boiled rice 
and boiled fish and a jar of water. Next morning the doors of their 
house were opened very late, and ouly thosv who wished to go out for 
offices of nature were permitted to do so. 

Thus they remained a day and another night. 

On the next day they were taken “among thickets until about 
midday, stifled with the great hoat of the sun,’ and then they reached 
the banks of a river, where they were put into two Indian boats and 
so went on. The boat with Da Gama went ahead and reached some 
houses, where rice was cooked and offered to them. The other boat 
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1'The Zamorin’s return present to Da Gama consisted of twenty pieces of white stuff 
very fine with gold embroidery “ which they call Beyramies,” twenty other pieces called 
“ Sinabafos,’’ ten pieces coloured silk, four large loaves of Benzoin, as much as a man 
could carry, and in a porcelain jar fifty bags of musk, six basins of porcelain of the size 
of large soup basins, six porcelain jars cach holding thirty pints of water. These things 
were for Da Gama himself. If he had parted amicably with the mae? he was to neve 
received @ spocial present for the King of Portugal. 
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with five men in it remained behind, and at night they werc landed 
and put into another house. 

‘When a great part of the night had passed” a message was 
brought to Da Gama to say the Chicf of the Palace Guard wanted to 
speak to him, and ono man who acted as interpreter, by name Joan Nuz 
(Nunez), was alone permitted to accompany him. He was taken by 
himself through a path in the bushes hy a Nayar to a house where he 
was shut in by himself. Tho Moors tried hard to persuade the Chief 
Officer to kill him at this point, but he did not, it is said, dare to allow 
it, because the king would have utterly extirpated him and his. 

In the morning Da Gama was taken before the Chicf Officer, who 
received him very ungraciously and questioned him about the object of 
his voyage. Da Gaina almost laughingly put him off and said he 
oucht to take him to the king and he would tell him the truth. The 
Chief Officer was very angry at receiving this answer and Da Gama did 
not reply to his further questions. 

The next device resorted to was to get Da Gama to promise to land 
all his merchandise from the ships, aud to then excite the king’s 
cupidity by telling him it was no sin to take the goods ss the Portu- 
guese were only robbers and pirates who ought to be exeeuted. 

Acting on this, Da Gama was told on the following day that the 
king had ordered all the goods to he landed, and he thereupon consented 
to do 80; bat sccing in this a means of communicating with the ships 
and letting his brother know ot the predicament in which he was 
placed, Da Gama added that it was necessary to send seme oue with a 
message to the ships, and this was agreed to. 

The place where Da Gama and his men then were was only a league 
from the factory, so one Joan De Setubal was sent in a boat to the 
ships to tell all that had happened. 

One boat-load of goods was accordingly sent ashore and the goods 
were taken to the factory. Da Gama thereupon promised to send all 
the rest if he were allowed to go on board, but to this the Chief Officer 
would not consent. 

Then Da Gama sent a messaze to his brother to say that even if all 
the goods were landed he did not think they would let him go; so he 
directed him to send the hostages ashore with much honor and many 
gifts, and to make sail for Europe. 

Paulo da Gama refused to obey this order, and the goods not having 
been landed, the Chief Officer went before the king, charged Da Gama 
with breaking faith, and suggested that the Moors should be permitted 
to take the ships and appropriate the goods for the king’s use. ‘The 
king agreed to this, but the jealousy of the king’s Brahman and of 
his Treasurer had been aroused at the Chief Officer's having it all his 
own way, and first the one and then the other interfered and pointed 
out that the Portuguese had so far done no harm, and great discussions 
thercupon arose. | 
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At this juncture Paulo da Gama released the hostages on board 
honorably and with rich presents, and made pretence to sailaway. The 
hostages demanded to be put to death by the king if Da Gama were to 
be slain, and their demands were backed up by both the Treasurer und 
the king’s Justice out of envy at the rich presents offered by the Moors 
to the Chief Officer of the Palaco Guard. 

The king then seeing tho ships, as he thought, departing without 
doing harm, repented and ordcred the goods in the factory to be paid 
for. He also sent for Da Gama and begged his pardon, and gave him 
a presont and dismissed him, “ asking his pardon frequently.” 

As Da Gama was thus going away, he met the factor coming to 
tell the king that the factory had been robbed. The king’s Treasurer 
accompanied Da Gama to his boats, and when Da Gama vowed to him 
he would have his revenge, he said “ he regretted very much the manner 
in which he had beon treated, but that the king was not in fault.” 

On hearing from the Castilian, who returned on shore after seeing 
Da Gama on board, the true account of what had happened, the king 
seut off a boat with one of his Brahmans to ask Da Gama to return 
in order to see the justice the king would execute on the persons 
through whose fault offence had been given to the Portuguese, and to 
offer also to complete the lading of the ships, but Da Gama, thankful 
to be safe on board onee more, declined the invitation and offer. 

The expedition appears to have remained for about seventy days at 
Pantaliyini Kollam, and to have left the place about the 4th Novem- 
ber 1498. 

Running up the coast they were moet by boat sent out by the King 
of Cannanore (the Kolattiri Raja) to intercept them, and Da Gama 
decided to visit the place, but declined to land. 

T'o show his good-will, the Kolattiri sent them all they required and 
more for the loading of their ships, and Da Gama was equally liberal 
in the goods, sent in exchange: branch coral, vermilion, quicksilver, 
aud brass and copper basins. To the Jolattiri himself he sent a 
present of green cloth, brown satin, velvet crimson damask, a large 
silver basin, thirty scarlet cloth caps, two knives in sheaths, and five 
ells of darker scarlet cloth. 

Thereupon the KG6lattiri would not rest till he had seen the com- 
manders with his own eycs, and for this purpose, as Da Gama would not 
land, he had constructed for himself a narrow wooden bridge made out 
into the sea to the distance of a cross-bow shot, and-at the extremity of 
it he had a small planked chamber prepared. Thither the Kolattiri 
came to be nearer to the ships, and there the brothers Da Gama visited 
him, giving and receiving valuable presents, and talking of the vile 
treatment received by Da Gama at Calicut. The Kolattiri likewise 
sent a present to the King of Portugal and gave Da Gama a golden 
palm-leaf on which all was written. 

_ The expedition left Cannanore on 20th November 1498, procecded to 
Angediva Island, which they left on 10th December. They reached 
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Mélindé on Sth January 1499, sailed gain on 20th January, touchea 
at Terceiré Island for the burial of Paulo da Gama in the end of 
August, and finally, on 18th September 1499, the two ships again 
reached Belem. 

Of the momentous results to Asia and Kurope of this most memorable 
voyage this isnot the place to write, as it forms part of the gencral 
history of India. Suffice it to say that the Moors of Calicut had good 
cause to be jealous of the Portuguese interlopers, who bade fair soon to 
make their Red Sea and Persian Gulf trade unprofitable, and who in a 
very short time showed that they mcant to suppress the Moorish trade 
on the Indian coasts altogether. 

The profits realised on the cargocs taken home in Da Gama’s ships 
were enormous, and accordingly in the following year (1500 A.D.) a 
fresh expedition was fitted out and entrusted by the King of Portugal to 
the command of Pedro Alvarez Cabral. Jt was this expedition which 
laid the foundations of the Portugucse settlement at Cochin, and the 
following account thereof is extracted from Day’s “‘ Land of the Per- 
mauls; or Cochin, Its Past and its Present’ (Madras, 1863), p. 79 :— 

“In the following year, Pedro Alvarez Cabral was despatched from 
Portugal with ten ships and two caravels, carrying one thousand five 
hundred men, besides twenty convicts, to establish a factory by fair 
means if possible, but otherwise to carry fire and sword into the country. 
Some of those who had sailed with Da Gama accompanied him, and 
Bartholomew Diaz commanded one of the vessels, and five friars of the 
Order of St. Francis accompanied the fleet. 

“Cabral reccived secret orders that if he succeeded in negotiating 
with the Zamorin, he was to endeavour to induce him to banish the 
Moors from his dominions. On 5th March 1500 the sailors embarked, 
Cabral was presented with a royal banner, which had been blessed by 
the Bishop of Visen, and a cap which had received the Pope's bene- 
diction ; thus armed, on the 9th the flect commenced their voyage. On 
24th May they encountered a sudden tempest near the Cape of Good 
Hope, and four vessels foundered with all hands on board; but on 
13th September the remainder of the fleet arrived off Calicut. Cabral 
then despatched a deputation to the Zamorin of one Kuropean and four 
natives, the latter being some of those carried away by Da Gama, but 
as they were fishermen (Mukkuvar) and consequently low-caste men, the 
Zamorin could not receive them. 

“ Cabral then demanded that hostages should be sent on board to 
obviate any treachery in case he wished to land, and named the Cut- 
wal! and a chief Nayar os the most suitable persons: they, however, 
declined the honor, but on other hostages being furnished, Cabral 
landed with thirty officers and men. 





1 The Chief Officer of the Palace Guard, who had ill-treated Da Gane: It was 
perhaps as well for him that he did not go on board, : 
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“An intervicw then took place, at which rich presents were 
exchanged, and a treaty of friendship, “as long as the sun and moon 
should endure,” was entered upon. 

‘¢ About tiis time a vessel from Cochin of six hundred tons burden 
passing the port, the Zamorin requested Cabral to capture it, which he 
succeeded in doing, but subsequently restored it to the Kaja of Cochiu. 
A. factory was soon estublished af Calicut, in which seventy Europeans 
were located. Cabral, however, found that he still progressed very 
slowly, having only succeeded in loading two vessels with pepper in 
two months. The Moors appear to have effectually prevented 
the Portuguese from obtuining any large supply of this valuable 
condiment. 

“Cabral at length became very impaticut at the delay, and informed 
the Zamorin that lie must immodiately receive lading for his vessels as 
he was anxious to return to Kurope, complaining that the Moors had 
been served to all the spices, thus precluding his procuring any. The 
“Aamoriv hesitated and appeared embarrassed how to act,and Cabral, with 
a view to hasten his decision, ou 17th December attacked and seized a 
Moorish vessel, which was loading in the harbour, ou which the Moors 
on shore became greatly excited and besieged the factory, slaughter- 
ing fifty of the Portuguese in sight of their countrymen, who, however, 
could render no assistanco: the remaining twenty contrived to escape 
by swimming off to the ship’s boats, which wore lying as close to the 
shore as was safe. 

“ Cabral demanded satisfaction for this outrage, but not receiving 
any, he bombarded the town, killing six hundred of the inhabitants ; 
and then seized ten of the Zamorin’s vessels, to pay for the merchandise 
left on shore, which was valued at four thousand ducats : some of these 
ships contained merchandise, and on board one of them were three 
elophants, which were killed and salted for the voyage. Having thus 
revenged himself, Cabral sailed for Cochin, protesting that in Calicut 
the people could not be trusted, and that truth and honor were alike 
unknown. It appears, on the other hand, that Cabral was hasty and 
perfectly regardless of the sacrifice of human life, being quite ready to 
sliughter Moors and Nayars indiscriminately, with or without provoca- 
tion, and with no expectation of doing any good. 

“On 20th Deeembcr! 1500 the fleet arrived at Cochin, and a 
Syrian Christan, M ichael Jogue, who was a passenger in one of the 
vessels (for the purpose of visiting Home and afterwards proceeding to 
the Holy Land) was despatched on shore accompanied by an Huropean 
to visit the Raja, Tirumumpara, who received them in a very friendly 
manucr and sent a message to Cabral that he might either purchase 
spices for money, or give merchandise in exchange for them, as was 
most convenient to him. 





1 Or 24th by other accounts, 
QQ 
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“ Cabral was in every respect much pleased with the Raja of Cochin, 
who, although much less wealthy than the Zamorin, and consequently 
not living in so much’ state,! was greatly superior to him in every other 
respect, being honest in his dealings and intelligent and truthful in his 
conversation. 

“Cochin at this time was described as a long low sandy island 
covered with cocoanut trees and divided by a deep river, a quarter of 
aiile broad, from the neighbouring island of Baypin, or Vypeen. 
Passing up this river for half a mile, a wide expanse of backwater 
appeared, which extended for about a hundred miles north and south. 

‘The town of Cochin was small and situated close to the river, and 
in it was the Raja’s palace (where Muttancherry now stands), by no 
means an imposing edifice, and badly furnished. A few Moors resided 
there, and possessed botter houses than those of the native population, 
which were merely composed of mats, with mud walls and roofs thatched 
with leaves. At this period no buildings were allowed to be constructed 
of stone or brick and tiled, excepting temples and palaces; but Moorish 
merchants were permitted to surround their dwellings with stone walls 
for the security of their merchandise, 

“The Raja suggested that to avoid any misunderstanding and to 
ereate mutual confidence, it would be best for him to send Nayar host- 
ages on board the fleet. This was accordingly done, the Nayars being 
exchanged for others every morning and evening, as they could not 
eat on board without violating some religious rules. An alliance of 
friendship was signed, and the Portuguese promised Tirumumpara at 
some future date to instal him as Zamorin and to add Calicut to his 
dominions. <A factory was then given the Portuguese, in which seven 
factors were placed to sell their merchandise. The Raja allowed them 
a guard and permitted them to sleep within the walls of his palace. 
One night this factory caught fire, which of course was attributed to 
the vindictiveness of the Moors, but no injury appears to have resulted. 

“ Whilst Cabral was at Cochin he recoived deputations from both the 
Rajas of Cannanore ? and Quilon, inviting him to visit them and promis- 
ing tosupply him with pepper and spices at a cheaper rate than ho could 
obtain them at Cochin, but their offers were politely declined.2 Two 
natives also paid Cubral a visit and requested a passage to Europe, 
stating that they were members of a large Christian community residing 
at Cranganore (Kodungngallir), about twenty miles north of Cochin, in 
which some Jews of little note wore also located. 

“ Just as Cabral was preparing to leave Cochin on 10th January 1501, 
a fleet belonging to the Zamorin, carrying one thousand five hundred 
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° 1 1¢ appears he was at this time tributary to the Zamorin. 
2 Tine Kolattiri. | 
3 Notwithstanding this it appears that (as stated further down) Cabral visited 
Cannanore before suiling for Europe, as Da Gama had done before him, 
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men, was described off the harbour. The Raja immediately sent mes- 
sengers to inform the Portuguese of the appearance of the enemy and 
to offer them any assistance they might require. But the Calicut people 
held off and had evidently no wish to come to an engagement. On the 
following day, finding that they did not attack, Cabral chased them, 
but was overtaken by a violent storm which carried him out to sea. He 
did not subsequently return to Cochin, but put into Cannanore, where 
he received on board an ambassador from the Raja of that country to 
the King of Portugal. From thence he proceeded to Europe, carrying 
with him the hostages, whom he had forgotten to land. 

“Thus was Cochin first visited by European vessels, filled with 
Portuguese, who after their recent capture of the Rija’s vessels, appre- 
hended retaliation, but instead met with nothing but kindness and hos- 
pitality, as well as every assistance ! in obtaining lading for their ships. 

“Cabral in return, unfortunately, but as he asserted accidentally, 
carried off the Nayar hostages to Europe, leaving his factor and people 
on shore without any attempt either to provide for their safety or to 
reconvey them to their native land. But they were taken every care 
of by the Cochin Raja and subsequently honorably returned to their 
friends. 

“As the number of vossels lost in these first expeditions counter- 
balanced the profits, the King of Portugal proposed that merchants 
should trade to India in their own vessels on the following terms, namely, 
that twenty-five per cent. of the profits should go to the king and the 
trade in spices remain wholly in the hands of government officials, who 
were to decide upon all mercantile transactions even to the necessary 
expenditure for factors. It is hardly requisite to observe that no persons 
came forward to avail themselves of this extremely liberal proposition. 

“The next Portuguese navigator, or rather buccaneer, who arrived 
in Cochin was John de Nueva, who was despatched from Portugal in 
March 1501 in command of four vessels. The king supposing ull 
difficulties with Calicut amicably settled by Cabral, ordered de Nueva to 
leave two of these ships at Sofala and to proceed with the remaining two 
to Calicut : in case he met_with Cabral he received instructions to obey 
him as gencral. At St. Blaze he found an old shoe hanging from the 
branch of a tree, which contained a letter from Pedro de Tazed, giving 
an account of what had latcly occurred at Calicut, and aiso of the 
friendly dispositions of the Rajas of Cannanore and Cochin. It was 
thought best on receiving this information to take all four vessels on to 
India as the whole force did not exceed eighty men. Nueva anchored 
at Anchediva in November and from thence proceeded to Cannanore, 
where he was amicably received by the Raja, who offered him Jading 
for his vessels. This Nueva declined until he had consulted the factor 








1 The fact no doubt was that the Cochin Raja hoped, with the assistance of the 
foreigners, to regain some of the power and independenve of which the Zamorin, with 
Muhammadan assistance, had robbed him, 
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at Cochin, whilst en route to which place he aitacked and captured a 
Moorish vessel opposite Calicut. On his arrival at Cochin, the factor 
came on board and informed him that although the Raja was naturally 
extremely indignant with Cabral for having carried away his hostages 
and departed without bidding him adieu, he had nevertheless treated 
him and the other Portuguese who were left in his territory in a friendly 
manner. 

‘‘ Being apprehensive lest their enemies the Moors might attempt 
to massacre them, the Raja had even lodged them in his own palace and 
had provided them with a guard of Nayars to protect: thom when they 
went into the town. He also stated that the Moors had persuaded the 
native merchants to refuse to exchange their pepper for Portuguese 
merchandise, and that therefore ready-money would be required for all 
purchases. Nuova being unprovided with this, returned at once to 
Jannanore, but found that owing to the machinations of the Moors, 
if, was as necessary there as at Cochin. He now quite despaired of 
procuring lading for his vessels, but the Raja of Cochin, when informed 
ot his dilemma, at once became his security for a thousand hundred- 
weights of pepper, four hundred and fifty of cinnamon, fifty of ginger, 
and some bales of cloth. Whilst lying off this place on 15th December, 
about one hundred and eighty vessels filled with Moors arrived from 
Calicut with the intention of attacking the Portuguese fleet. ‘The Raja 
immediately offered Nueva any assistance in his power ; this was however 
civilly declined, and all the ordnance at the command of the Portugucse 
vessels was speedily brought to bear on the encmy. By this moans a 
namber of their vessels were sunk and the remaining Moors were too 
much discouraged to continue the action. Owing to the generosity of 
the Rija, the Portuguese ships were scon loaded, and Nueva departed, 
leaving his European merchandise for disposal in Cannanore under 
the charge of a factor and two clerks. Before sailing he received an 
embassy from the Zamorin, offering excuses for his previous conduct and 
promising to give hostages if he would proceed to Calicut and there 
load his vessels. ‘T'o this message Nueva vouchsafed no reply 

“The Kine of Portugal, on learning the treatment which Cabral had 
recelved from the Zamorin, was extremely indignant and determined to 
exact further retribution. Vasco da Gama was therefore despatched 
from Jasbon on 3rd March 1502, in command of an avenging squadron 
of fifteen vessels, being followed a short time subsequently by his cousin 
Stephen da Gama with five smallor ships.” 

The King of Portugal originally intended that Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral should again command in this expedition, but Da Gama, who 
was engaged in superintending arrangements connected with these 
expeditions ashore, succeedod with difficulty in persuading the king to 
allow him to go on this occasion to take vengeance on the Zamorin. 
Among the crews went eight hundred men at arms, “ honorable men and 
many gentlemen of birth.” Da Gama’s flagship was the San Jeronymo, 
with Vincent Sodré, “a relation of his,” as captain. 
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The fleet sailed on 25th March 1502, made the coast of Brazil, and 
then crossed to and weathered the Cape of Good Hope. One ship was 
lost in a storm off the Sofala banks. and after touching at Mélindé, which 
they left*on the 18th of August, they made the “coast of India at 
Dabul. 

Running south along the coast, Da Gama claimed for the King of 
Portugal the suzerainty of the sea, and this was first formally notified 
to the King of Batticola, who is described as ‘“‘a tenant of the King of 
Bisnagi” (Vijayanagar). Da Gaia promulgated the conditions on 
which alone he would allow native trading vessels to ply, namely, 

They were not to trade in pepper. 
Nor bring Turks. 
Nor go to the port of Calicut. 

The fleet proceeding southwards came to an anchor in the “ Bay 
of Marabia”’ ! to repair a mast, and while anchored there they fell 
iu with “a large ship of Calicut”? withthe “chief merchant and the 
richest in Calicut” on boerd. This individual was the brother of 
** Coja Casem, the factor of the sea to the King of Calicut.” There 
were besides more than seven hundred Moors on board. The Portuguese 
first looted the ship, and then, notwithstanding promises of the largest 
rausoms, Da Gama ordered the ship to be sect on fire. The crew had 
been deprived of most of their arms, but with what remain they began 
a desperate fight. They succeeded in boarding a Portuguese ship which 
tackled them, and would have suceeeded in taking it had not assistance 
arrived. Da Gama then give orders to sink the ship with the falconets 
and swivel) guns. This was done, and the crew taking to the water 
were killed with lances. But even then they continued to resist, 
and onc man, while swimming, hurled a lance into one of the boats 
aud killed a Portugucse. 

Da Gama was complimented on this exploit by the Kolattiri, who 
had hospitably treated the Portuguese factors left at Cannanore by 
Cabral. Da Gama proceeding thither landed, and with his men 
attended mass in the church. 

While at Cannanore the Kolattiri visited Da Gama attended by 
four thousand Nayar swordsmen. Ie was accompanied by bis nephew, 
“a youth and a courtly person,’ who carricd sword and target, “ which 
it is their custom to carry till death.” 

Da Gama arranged a treaty of commerce with the Kolattiri, the 
goods to be supplied at fixed prices. 

He next divided his fleet; one portion of it was to war on all ships 
except those of Cannanore, Coohin and Quilon, which were to be pro- 
tected by passes obtained from the Portuguese factors at Cannanore 
and Cochin pease 
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The Kolattiri allotted to the Cannanore factor ten Nayars as a 
guard and to carry his messages. | 

“These Nayars are gentlemen by lineage, and by their law they 
are bound! to die for whoever gives them pay, they and all their line- 
age.” And even if they are of the same lineage and serving different 
masters, they are bound all the same to kill each other if need be, ‘‘ and 
when the struggle is finished, they will speak and communicate with 
one another as if they had never fought.” 

Proceeding southwards towards Calicut, Da Gama first reccived a 
message from the Zamorin by a Brahman who came dressed in one of 
the murdered friar’s habits. The message was to say that the Zamorin 
had arrested the twelve Moors wkio had been guilty of the outrage on 
the factory, and with them he would send a large sum to pay for the 
factory goods. Da Gama sent back word to say that he did not want 
money, and referred to his treatment of the rich Moor in Mount Deli 
bay. But he kept the Brahman. 

Da Gama’s next acts were those of a fiend in human form over 
which it is well to drawa veil. Andhis relative De Sodré at Can- 
nanore was also guilty of great cruelty to a wealthy Moor (Coja 
Muhammad Marakkar of Cairo) who had insulted the Kolattiri. For 
the service rendered by De Sodré on this occasion the Kolattiri began, 
it is said, the custom of giving to the Portuguese commandants at 
Cannanore a gold pardao daily for their table supplies. 

Da Gama went on to Cochin, which he reached on 7th November. 
He there keel hauled and caulked his ships and loaded them with 
pepper, at the same time satisfactorily settling a treaty of commerce 
with the King of Cochin. He also arranged a similar treaty with the 
Queen of Quilon. 

The Zamorin and the Calicut Moors had meanwhile been making 
great preparations to fight the Portuguese at sea. 

Da Gama left Cochin with his fleet in two divisions to load up 
with ginger at Cannanore. Vincent Sodré with the fighting caravels 
ran along close inshore while the laden ships kept further out to sea. 
Proceeding thus they fell in with the Calicut: fleet, the “ first squadron ” 
of which consisted of about twenty large ships and about fifty other 
‘*fustas”? and “sambuks.” The Portugucse with their caravels gst to 
windward of the enemy, a light land wind blowing. The Moors were 
much elated at seeing the smallness of the Portuguese flect. But the 
Portuguese artillery was much more powerful than that of the Moors; 
‘the Moorish shot came “like bowls’ (their powder was week). The 
Portnguese succeeded in dismantling the Moorish flagship, the others 
vollided, got into a tangle, and drifted helplessly out to sea. 

Then the ships of burden came up and tackled the second squadron 
of the enemy, consisting of a hundred sail, chiefly “ sambuks,” Stand- 
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ing through among them, firing broadsides, the Portuguese ships did 
much damuge; while in return, although the Portuguese ships were 
covered with arrows, no harm was done as the men lay concealed. Many 
of the Moorish vessels were sunk, and some of them, after being deserted 
by their crews, were towed up as far as Calicut, there tied together, and 
then set on fire and allowed to drift ashore in front of Calicut. 

Da Gama buried much of his artillery at Cannanore, and obtained 
permission from the Kolattiri to build a wall and palisading, the key of 
the door of which was to remain at night in the safe keeping of the 
Kolattiri himself. 

After regulating the Cannanore factory affairs Da Gama left two 
hundred men there and sailed for Europe on the 28th Devember } 502. 

Da Gama’s departure was the signal for the outbreak of hostilities 
between the Raja of Cochin and the Zamorin, to whom the former was 
tributary. The latter demanded that the Portugueso factors left at 
Cochin should be given up to him, and the demand was refused. 

A force of fifty thousand Nayars, joined by many Cochin malcon- 
tents, marched to Repelim (Eddapalli in Cochin State) on the 3!st March 
1503. On the 2nd of April this army attempted to force a passage by 
a ford near Cranganore, defended by Narayan, the heir apparent of 
the Cochin State, with five thousand five hundred Naiyars, The attack 
was repulsed, but aided with Moorish monev, the Zamorin effected by 
treachery what he had failed to obtain by force, and Narayan was slain 
with two more of the Cochin princes. 

The Cochin Raja’s people, on this happening, became clamorous for 
the lives of the foreigners whose protection had led to the calamity, 
but the Raja remained firmly their friend. 

T'wo Italians however deserted, and learning from them the state 
of panic prevailing at Cochin, the Zamorin’s forces marched thither 
and burnt it to the ground. ‘The Cochin Raja thereupon retreated to 
the Island of Vypeen opposite Cochin, and the Portuguese with their 
property went with him. 

As the south-west monsoon had begun, the Zamorin’s force, leaving 
a strong detachment at Cochin, retreated to Cranganore and postponed 
further operations until after the Onam festival in August. 

Great was their consternation and great was the joy of the be- 
leaguered Portuguese and laja therefore when, on Saturday, 2nd 
September 1503, there appeared before Cochin Don Francisco de Albu- 
querque with six sail, He had touched at the Cannanore factory and 
learning from the Kolattiri the critical position of affairs, had pushed 
on to Cochin just in time to relieve the small garrison. 

The Zamorin’s forces were disheartened and easily driven back. 

. And Albuquerque, taking advantage of the high favour he possessed 
with the Raja, sought and obtained permission to build a stockade 
at Cochin for the future protection of the Portuguese traders. It was 
accordingly commenced on 26th September 1508, and it took the shape 
of a square with flanking bastions at tho corners mounted with ordnance. 
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The walls were made of double rows of cocoanut tree stems securely 
fastencd together and with earth rammed firmly between; it was 
further protected by a wet ditch. On 80th September Albuquerque’s 
cousin Alonso arrived with three more ships, and as the crews of these 
vessels were also at once put on to the work, it was soon finished. On 
the morning of 1st October the fort was with great pomp christened 
Emmanuel, after the reigning King of Portugal, and one Gastan, a 
Franciscan monk, preached a sermon on the occasion, blessing the 
day as one on which a door for the evangelization of the Hindus had 
been opened, and enjoinirg daily prayers for the welfare of Perimpatap, 
the Raja of Cochin. Thus was founded the first EKuropean fort in 
Tudia, fur the stockade already erected at Cannanore appears to have 
been little more than a fence to keep out incendiaries. 

The Zamorin and the Moors next resorted to other tactics. The 
Portuguese came for pepper and spices: if unablo to obtain them they 
might perhaps leave the coast. ‘lhe utmost excrtions were therefore 
made to prevent their getting a lading for their ships. Albuqucryue 
sent Pacheco into the interior to procure pepper, but what he got after 
ereat exertions and fighting suffixed to lade only one ship. He there- 
fore proceeded to Quilon, where he was amicably received, and casily 
procured, with the aid of the local Christian merchants, spices for 
his ships. Obtaining permission to open a factory, he left a small 
establishment there. ‘l'ravancore was at this time ruled by Govardhana 
Martanda. His territory extended from Quilon to Cape Comorin, and 
embraced, besides, the southern portion of the Pandyan kingdom 
including the port of Kaval. The Raja exacted tribute from Ceylon, 
kept a corps of threo hundred female archers, and it is said he had not 
hesitated to challenge to battle the Raja of Vijayanagar. 

Albuquergue sailed from Quilon on 12th January 1504 for Cochin, 
whence on 3ist January he finally sailed for Murope, touching at 
Cannenore for ginger. Bofore doing so, however, he concluded a 
short-lived treaty with the Zamorin, the conditions of which were: 
(1) nine hundred candies of pepper as compensation, (2) Moors to give 
up trade with Arabia and Egypt, (3) permanent reconciliation between 
the Zamorin and Cochin, and (4) the delivery up of the two Italian 
deserters. These terms, exsept the last, were agreed to by the Zamorin 
to the rage and indignation of the Moors, soine of whom left Calicut. 
But the treaty was of short duration, because of the capture of a boat 
by the Portuguese laden with pepper intended for Cranganore. Six 
persons were slain and several wounded in effecting this capture. 

Albuquerque, before sailing, was warned of impending dangers, and 
the defence of the Cochin fort was accordingly ontrusted to Pacheco, 
2 most valiant soldier. He had as garrison one hundred and fifty men 
including invalids, and two ships which had not been loaded with 
pepper were also placed at his disposal. 

On 16th March 1544 the Zamorin’s force, consisting of five big guns 
which had been constructed for him by the two Italian deserters, the 
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Vettatta and Kottayam and Parapranid Rajas and other chiefs, with 
fifty-seven thousand Nayars, together with one hundred and sixty 
‘boats linked together and armed with guns cast by the Italians, attackod 
Pacheco’y small force at the Kddapaili ferry. But the Portuguese 
artillery again proved completely effective, and the enemy was driven 
back with heavy loss notwithstanding that the Cochin Niayars: (five 
hundred men) had fied at the first alarm. | 

On Sunday, the 25th March, another attompt to force the passage 
was made, and this time again the Zamorin was defeated by Pacheco's 
daring little band. 

On the Tuesday following a third attempt was made, but with no 
better success. 

The Zamorin next divided his forces and sent one part of it to 
force another and shallower ferry called Valanjaca. Pacheco’s resources 
were now put to the greatest test, for at ebb tide he had to proceed to 
Valanjaca and defend it, and when the flood tide made that passage 
impracticuble for men without boats he returned to Kdapalli. Asa 
precautionary measure he had seized all the boats. 

The rains set in, cholera broke out among the Zamorin’s men, and 
this brought a short respite to the wearicd Pacheco and his band of 
heroes. 

The Brahmans with the Zamorin finally appointed Thursday, the 
7th May, for the last attack; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
repulsed, the Cochin Nayars having again proved faithless. 

But a partial crossing was effected at another point, and a curious 
incident, possible only in Indian warfarc, occurred, for a band of 
Cherumar, who were there busy working in the fields, plucked up 
courage, seized their spades and attacked the men who had crossed. 
These, being more afraid of being polluted by the too near approach of 
the low-caste men than by death at the hands of Vacheco’s men, fled 
precipitatcly. 

Pacheco expressed strong admiration of the Cherumars’ courage and 
wished to have them raised to the rank of Nayars. He was much 
astonished when to!d that this could not be done. 

The Zamorin at last gave up the attempt in despair, and his power 
and influence waned perceptibly in consequence of his ill-success, while 
the influence of the Cochin Raja, on the other hand, increased consi- 
derably. 

On 8rd July Pacheco having brought his three and a half months’ 
toil to a happy issue, returned to Cochin in triumph, and hearing there 
of a partial outbreak at Quilon, he set sail, to the amazement of every- 
body, in the teeth of the monsoon, landed at Quilon, and speedily 
restored the Portuguese prestige there. 

On the 1st September 1504 Suarez de Menezes arrived at Cannanore, 
where he was received by the Kolattiri escorted by three elephants and 
five thousand Nayars, After an ineffectual attempt to rescue some of 
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the prisoners taken at Calicut in Cabral’s time, he cannonaded the place 
and sailed on 14th September for Cochin. 

After being joined there by Pacheco on his return from Quilon in 
October, a successful night attack was made on Cranganore, which was 
held by the Padinyattedam chieftain under the Zamorin. The place 
was captured and was nearly all burnt. The Portuguese spared the 
Christian houses, shops and churches, but they looted those of the Jews 
and Moors. 

The only other notable incident connected with Suarez’s stay on 
the coast was his destruction of a large Moorish fleet at Pantaliyini 
Kollam. Jt had assembled there to take back a large number of Moors 
to Arabia and Egypt, who were leaving the country disheartened at the 
trade losses caused to them by the Portuguese. It was a crushing 
blow, for it is said Suarez captured seventeen vessels and slew two 
thousand men; and the Zamorin too felt the weight of it, for he had 
hitherto relied on the Moors for assistance, and it was by their aid 
chiefly that he had obtained such pro-eminence on the coast. 

On the return of Suarez and Pacheco, King Emmanuel, at a Council, 
resolved to bring about the complete overthrow of the Moorish trade 
by seizing (1) Aden, (2) Hormuz, and (3) Malacca, the two first being 
the ports through which their castern trade reached Europe vid Alexan- 
dria and Beyrout, and the last being that at which they exchanged 
goods with China, 

The year 1505 was a memorable year in the Portuguese annals, for 
on 31st October there arrived at Cochin cight vessels, all that remained 
out of a fleet of twenty-two, carrying one thousand five hundred 
soldiers, with which Don Francisco de Almeyda, the first Portuguese 
Viceroy of all the Indies, had sailed from Europe. 

His appointment dated from the 25th March of that year, but it 
was made conditional on his succeeding in erecting forts at four places: 
(1) Anjediva Island, (2) Cannanore, (8) Cochin, and (4) Quilon. 

The building of the Anjediva fort was commenced directly 
Almeyda touched the coast on 13th September, and it is said that in 
digging the foundations the Portuguese came across stones bearing a 
cross, showing that the place had once been the abode of Christians.! 

On his way down the coast he, on 23rd October, commenced, with 
the Kolattiri’s permission, the Cannanore fort,? which he called St. 
Angelo. And he left there Lorenzo de Brito with one hundred and 
fifty men and two ships to defend it. 

Here he was visited by the minister of Narasimha Row of Vijayana- 
gar, who then ruled the chief portion of Southern India. South Canara — 
had been before this time annexed in order to provide horses (Arab and 
Persian Gulf) for his evan: Almeyda was avant at this visit, and 
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the minister proposed an alliance of marriage between his master’s 
daughter and the King of Portugal’s son. 

On reaching Cochin Almeyda learnt that the factor and others, 
thirteen persons in all, had becn burnt to death by the mob at Quilon. 
Thither accordingly he despatched his son Lorenzo with six vessels, 
with orders to ignore the massacre if lading for his ships were 
provided, but, if not, then to take ample vengeance for the massacre. 
Lorenzo, finding twenty-soven Calicut vessels there, engaged and sank 
them all; and after visiting the Maldive Islands (in search of Arab 
vessels) he touched at Ceylon and concluded a treaty with the King of 
Colombo. 

Almeyda himself was meanwhile busy with political affairs at 
Cochin, arranging a new succession to the crown. He installed with 
great pomp the third Raja, and endeavoured to alter the succession 
to the throne, making it contingent on the approval of the King of 
Portugal. This not being approved by the elder princes, hostilities 
ensued. Put the Portuguese hold on Cochin was increased by the 
strengthening and rebuilding of the fort there, a work to which 
Almeyda devoted al] his energies. 

The Zamorin had for a long time been waiting for succour from 
Kgypt, and had meanwhile been completing with the utmost secrecy 
proparations for a great naval attack on the Portuguese. The secret 
was well kept, but a travelling Huropean, one Ludovic of Bologna, 
disguised asa Moslem fakir, visited Calicut, fell in there with the two 
Ttalian deserters in the Zamorin’s employ, fraternised with them, and 
soon ascertained that preparations on a big scale were afoot. He suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the Cannanore fort, and was thence despatched 
to Cochin to lay his information before Almeyda. 

Lorenzo Almeyda was accordingly ordered to concentrate his ships 
on Cannanore, and as it happened, they rendezvoused there on the 16th 
March 1506, just in time to intercept an armada of Turks and Moors 
whom the Zamorin had launched against Cannanore. This armada 
consisted of two hundred and ten large vessels gathered from Ponnini, 
Calicut, Kappatt, Pantalayini Kollam, and Darmapattanam. Lorenzo 
Almeyda steered his ship straight between two of the cnemy carrying 
red-coated Turkish soldiers. The Portuguese gunpowder and artillery 
fire again easily won the day, and the armada retreated towards ])ar- 
mapattanam. The wind falling adverse, however, they were again 
driven north towards Cannanore. They sent a message to Lorenzo to 
say they had not come to fight, and wished to pass to the northward. 
To this, however, Loronzo would not listen. He again closed with 
them and near three thousand Moslems, it is said, fell in the battle and 
the rest were scattered in all directions. The Portuguese loss was very 
trifling. 

This victory completely established the naval supremacy of the 
Portuguese, and no farther attempt was made to dispute it. 
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At the end of the monsoon in 1506 the Portuguese viecroy wisely 
determiacd to give up the Anjediva fort and to concentrate his forces 
in the Cannanore and Cochin forts, which sufficiently protected the 
trade. 

And it was well he did so; for in April 1507 the Portuguese at 
Cannanore had to sustain the brunt of a powerful attack from the 
Kolattiri, assisted both by the Zamorin and the Moors. ‘lhe old 
Kolattiri, the original friend of Vasco da Gama, had died and the 
succession to the rij had been disputed. ‘Lhe matter had been left to 
the arbitration of a Brahman nominated by the Zamorin, so that the 
new KoOlattiri was attached te the Zamorin’s interests and was no friend 
of the Portugucse. 

Moreover a barbarous incident had justly incensed the people of 
Kolattunid. The Portuguese permitted no native vessel to ply on the 
coast without their passes, signed by the commandants cither of Cochin or 
of Cannanore. Chenachéri Kurup, the minister of the old Kolattiri, had 
some ycars previously sent a memorial to the King of Portugal praying 
for an order to the Portuguese captains not to molest the Kolattiri’s 
petty islands, the Laccadive group, and to permit ten native vessels to 
go annually to Hlormuz or Gujarat for the purchase of horses, and 
a favorable reply had been received. But the Portuguese captains 
had obstructed the carrying out of the order, and, pcrhaps, they had 
some excuso for doing so, as several Calicut Moors under cover of this 
permission used to carry on trade. ‘The Portuguese captains were not 
therefore very particular as to what vessels they took. And it so hap- 
pened about this time that one of them, Gonzalo Vaz, mecting a vessel 
near Cannanore, overhauled her papers, and, declaring a pass which 
she carried from Brito, the Cannanore commandant, to be a forgery, 
seizod the rich prize, and, to avoid discovery, plundered and sank her 
after sewing the crew up in a sail and throwing them overboard. The 
stitching had not been firm, and the corpses of the crow were washed up 
on the beach. One of the bodies was identificd as the son-in-law of 
Mammal Marakkar, and the father, a very influential merchant, came to 
the Cannanore fort and indignantly upbraided Brito for the breach of 
the faith. Brito protested his innocence, but it was not believed. And 
the murdered man’s family therefore went in a body to the Valarpatta- 
nam palace of the Kolattiri and demanded vengeance. The populace 
was greatly incensed, and the Kolattiri reluctantly consented to 
hostilities. 

The Portuguese, seeing the threatening attitude of the people, with- 
drew within their fort, and from 27th April 1507, for a period of four 
months, the fort was closely invested. 

Before the breaking of the monsoon Brito communicated with 
Almeyda at Cochin and obtained some reinforcements and supplies, 
and Gonzalo Vaz was dismissed the service. But, though informed 
of this act of justice, the Kolattiri was not satisfied. 
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He obtained twenty-one pieces of cannon from the Zamorin, all 
communication between the town and fert was cut off by a trench, and 
forty thousand Nayars were eutcrtained to besiege the place, and the 
Zamorin subsequently sent twenty thousand more to assist. 

Brito worked hard to complete bis defences. At last one morning the 
besiegers advanced against the fort in twelve columus of two thousand 
men each, tom-toms beating, rockets and blue-lights blazing, and 
doughty champions danciug in front of the array, performing wonderful 
athletic feats. 

The Pertuguese poured in a destructive fire, however, and drove 
the invaders back before they reached the walls. 

The water of the garrison came from a well! situated a bowshot 
from the walls, and each time the Portuguese wished to draw water 
they had go fight for it, until Fernandez, an engineer, hit upon the 
expedient of mining a passage as fur as the well and so drawing off 
the supply andeseroind ‘Ibe Portuguese, after this had been accom- 
plished, made another sally and filled up the well with earth to hide the 
device from the enemy. 

The Moors constructed ramparts of bales of cotton, and against them 
the ordinary cannon used had buat little effect; but the Portuguese 
planted a large piece of ordnance on their ramparts, and one lucky . 
shot from it, it is said, sent tho cotton bales flying and killed no less 
than twenty-two men. 

After this no attempt was made to take the fort, and the besiegers 
hoped to starve out the garrison. The latter were reduced to the 
greatest straits, and lived on lizards, rats, cats, and other animals, On 
the 15th August, however, @ miraculous event occurred, secmingly in 
answer to the prayers of the besieged to the Queen of Heaven,? whose 
feast day it chanced to be, for the sea sent forth shoals of crabs and 
prawns, and the garrison again lived in plenty. 

To bring the siege to a termination before the Onam festival in 
August, a grand final assault, both by sea and land, was planned. The 
boats and catamarans were casily enough driven back by the besieged 
garrison, but the Nayars gallantly stormed the wall and ‘effected 
an entrance. So steady, however, was the Portuguese fire that they 
withered away before it and finally retreated. 

Nearly every onc of the little garrison was, however, wounded in 
that day’s fight; and Brito, to conceal the exhaustion of his resources, 
kept up a bombardment of the town after the enemy had been repulsed, 
and destroyed a big mosque in which the Moors had congregated for the 
Friday service. 

But succour was at hand; for on 27th August a fresh fleet of eloven 
ships under De Cunha arrived from Kurope, and their commander, 
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with three hundred of his men, had no difficulty in driving back the 
besicgers and relieving the place. 

The Kolattiri then sued for peace, which was granted on terms 
advantageons to the Portuguese. 

The markets of Cannanore and Cochin were thus open, and no 
difficulty was experienced in freighting the ships for Europe with 
spices. 

Prior, however, to the despatch of the fleet, Almeyda, on the 24th 
November, made a descent on the Zamorin’s shallow harbour of Pon- 
nini, and destroyed the town and shipping. Numbers of Moors took 
oath to die as sdisds on this occasion, aud the dcfenee of the town, 
the Moorish head-quarters cn the coast, was very stubborn. Highteen 
Portuguese were killed in the assault on the place. 

The flect eventually sailed for Kurope on 6th December. , 

Meanwhile extraordinary preparations were being made in Egypt 
to equip a feet to drive away the Portuguese, whose interference with 
the overland trade had deprived the Egyptian ruler of bis chicf source 
of revenue. Cedar trees felled on Mount Lebanon were rafted to Alex- 
andria by sea, thence floated up the Nile, and finally transported on 
camel back to Sucz, where twelve large ships were built under the skilled 
superintendence of Venctian shipwrights. This flect, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Mir Hussain, then sailed for the coast of Konkan, 
carrying on board one thousand five hundred Mamluks and the Zamo- 
rin’s ambassador, Mayimama Marakkar, who had been sent to request 
assistance against the Portugucse. 

This ambassador was among the first slain in the fight which ensued 
at Chaul with Lorenzo Almeyda’s ships. But Lorenzo was himself 
slain together with the whole of the crew of his ship, which had 
grounded on some fishing stakes and there remained fast. The remain- 
ing Portuguese vessels then sailed for Cochin and conveyed the news 
of this disaster to the viceroy. . 

The latter vowed vengeance ; and, with a flect carrying one thousand 
three hundred Europeans and four handed selected Cochin Niayars, 
sailed for and reached Cannanore on 20th November 1508. 

Hearing a rumour that the Egyptian fleet was approaching, 
Almeyda sailed up to Mount Deli, and while anchored there a large 
fleet hove in sight, which turned out to be that of the great Albu- 
querque, who had been sent out to relieve Almeyda of the viceroy- 
elty. 

The combined ficets then returned to Cannanore and quarrels 
immediatcly ensued between the two viceroys. In tho end Albu- 
querque was sent to Cochin, and Almeyda, as viceroy in command of the 
combined fleets, sailed from Cannanore on 12th December in search of 
the enemy. 

On the 3rd February 1509 the viceroy fell in with the Egyptian fleet, 
and the eighty war-boats despatched to its assistance by the Zamorin 
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in a harbour in Gujarat. A complete victory was gained by the Portu- 
guese, who also secured much plunder and took many prisoners. 

Returning in triumph to Cannanore, Almeyda made a most brutal 
use of his victory by hanging some, and by blowing from cannon 
others, of the Turkish prisoners taken by him. The limbs cf the 
victims of his revengeful fury are said to have been showered over the 
Moorish town of Cannanore as a warning to Moslems not to provoke 
the Portuguese to vengeance. 

On reaching head-quarters at Cochin (&th March 1509), Almeyda 
still delayed handing over charge of his office to Albuquerguc. The 
disputes between them continucd until Albuquerque was despatched a 
prisoner to Cannanore and consigned to Brito’s charge. 

Thus matters coutinued until 16th October 1509, when fresh rein- 
forcements arrived at Cannanore from Europe under tho command of 
Don Fernando Coutinho. Brito, the Cannanore commandant, sct sail 
secretly the very night the fleet anchored at Cannanore to convey the 
news to Almeyda, for one of the first acts of Coutinho was to release 
the great Albuquerque from custody, and to confer on him the insignia 
of his rank as viceroy. On their arrival at Cochin (29th October 1509), 
Almeyda quietly resigned charge of his office and made preparations to 
return to Kurope. He was, however, never destined to reach Portugal 
again, forin a petty quarrel with Caffres at a place to the west of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the first of the Portuguese viccroys of India was 
mortally wounded, and the same fate likewise befell Brito, the famous 
defender of the Cannanore fort. 

Coutinho had brought out instructions from Portugal that Calicut 
should be destroyed. Such had been, it is said, the counsel sent to 
Kurope by the Kolattiri and by the Cochin Raja, both of whom envied 
and were afraid of the Zamorin, and benefited by his misfortunes. 

Accordingly Albuquerque and Coutinho sct out for and reached 
Calicut on 4th January 1510, timing their arrival there when the 
Zamorin was absent from the place. 

Landing in two divisions, Albuquerque on the left took the fort by 
escalade and carricd all before him. 

Not to be outdone, the aged Coutinho, with the right division, 
sought and obtained a guide to conduct his party of eight hundred 
men straight to the Zamorin’s palace. The day was hot, Coutinho 
himself had no helmet or other head covering. The country through 
which his division passed was thickly covered with orchards and the 
gardens were divided from each other (as they are now) by massive 
earthen embankments!. Proceeding thus, it is said, for a mile and 
a half, the palace was at Jast reached, and the Chief Officer of the - 
Palace Guard and two other chieftains defending it were slain. The 
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he palace aljuded to is still pointed ont as that of which the mounds forming the 
foundations now alone exist on voth sides of the main road from the Mananchira Tank 
towards Beypore. It is there that the Zamorins are stil] crowned. 
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palace was sacked, the treasure and royal emblems accumulated for 
ages were seized, the precious stones were picked out of the idols, and 
excesses of all kinds were committed. Overcome by fatigue Coutinho 
Jay down to rest on a couch in one of the most spacious halls, and it is 
said he slept for over two hours. Suddenly he was roused by the wild 
shouts of the returning foe, the Nayar guards (the agambad:) poured in 
from all directions before he could rally his men; the Portuguese knew 
not which way to turn in their ignorance of the locality, and the Niyars 
overwhelmed them with showers of arrows and javelins. 

Albuquerque arrived on the scene too late to save his fricnd ; 
Coutinho and eighty of his men were slain, and Albuquerque himsclf 
escaped with difficulty. The palace was on fire, and two of the guns 
were in the hands of the encmy. He madea great but imeffectual 
effort to retake them, and then retreated. T’he earthen embankments 
among the orchards obstructed his men, and at such places the Nayars 
pressed them hard and wounded many of the Portuguese. Albuquerque 
himself was first wonnded by a bullet. in his foot, and then by a stone 
which knocked him down insensible. Juaying him on shields, he was 
carried without further mishap to tho shore, and on reaching this the 
Portuguese made good their retreat to the ships under cover of the guns 
of the fleet commanded by Captain Rebello. They left, however, one 
hundred of their number behind. 

After returning to Cochin and giving the wounded some time to 
recover, Albuquerque next set out on an expedition against Hormuz, the 
head-quarters of the Moslem trade in the Persian Gulf. Proceeding 
up the coast he touched at Honore, and was there prevailed on by tho 
chieftain Timmaya to attack Goa before proceeding to Hormuz. 

The chieftain of Goa, Subbayi, had lately died. He had succecded 
in collecting around him a large following of divers nations, and piracy 
on a large scale was there carried on. 

Adil Khan, his successor, was absent at the time, and Goa fell-an 
easy prey to Albuquerque aided by the Honore chief. On 25th February 
1510 Albuquerque entered the place in triumph, and found great booty : 
including a large number of horses intended for sale to the Vijayanagar 
Raja. 

The advantage of having a dcep harbour like Goa available for 
shelter for even his largest ships in the south-west monsoon season 
struck Albuquerque very forcibly, and he determined at once to make it 
the capital of the Portuguesc possessions in India. And to this end he 
set about strengthening its defences. 

He accordingly stayed there till the monsoon set in, and meanwhile 
despatched an embassy to Vijayanagar, proposing an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the Moslems. But Adil Khan then return- 
ing, laid siege to the place, and so effectually intercepted supplies that 
Albuquerque was compelled at last to evacuate tho place and to retreat 
to Ra-bunder, where he remaincd in great stress for provisions all 
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through the monsoon. Many desertions from the Portuguese ranks took 
place at this time. At last, taking advantage of a break in the weather, 
he made good his retreat to Anjediva (August 1510), and on 15th 
September arrived at Cannanore. 

There ina large tent erected in front of the fort a grand durbar 
was held, attended by the Kolattiri, his minister Chenachéri Kurup, 
and Mammali Mirakkar, the chief Moor of Cannanore, 

At this council an urgent message was received from Nuno, left in 
command at Cochin, that the viceroy would at onco return thither, 
because the reigning Raija had, under Brahman advice, decided to 
relinguish the throne according to custom on the death of the senior 
Raja, which had just taken place. The ruling Cochin Rajas had becu 
previously in the halit of retiring to a pagoda to lead the lives of 
hermits directly their seniors in tho family died. This custom was now 
to be broken throneh in deference to the wishes of the Portuguese, to 
whoso interest it was that the next senior in the family, an ally of the 
Zamorin’s, should not succeed to the raj. It was, however, with much 
reluctance and with a heavy heart that the reigning Raja was prevailed 
upon to do so, and it was only when a numbor of his chieftains presented 
themselves, tendered fealty, and advised that the Brahmans should not 
be listened to in this matter, that he consented to break through the 
customs of his ancestors. Albuquerque tried to reassure him and said, 
‘Brahmans’ words have ceased to rule this kingdom. The mighty 
arm of the foreigner must be respected in future. Scck asylum thero- 
fore in the royal favor of the King of Portugal, and you will nevor be 
forsaken.” 

In the end of September Albuquerque decided on a second expedi- 
tion against Goa, and a fresh flect from HEurope arrived just as he was 
organising the expedition and enabled him tu make up his force to the 
necessary strength. 

On arrival at Cannanore, however, the men broke into mutiny on 
hearing that a force of nino thousand Turks had been prepared to moct 
them. The Zamorin too sent a force under the rival Cochin claimant to 
draw off the Kolattiri from the Portuguese alliance. Albuquerque was, 
however, equal to the occasion; he eventually persuaded the Kolattiri’s 
minister, Chonachéri Kurup, to join his expedition at the head of three 
hundred picked Niyars, and this shamed his own men into facing tho 
dangers in front of them. 

Proceeding up the coast, the expedition touched at Honore, and 
after engaging the chief of that placo, Timmaya, to assist him against 
Goa, and on learning that Adil Khan was again absent from the place, 
Albuquerque determined on immediate attack. He rcached Goa on 
St. Catherine’s day, 6th November 1510, and after a contest lasting only 
for six hours the place fell into his hands, 

Albuquorgue took a statesman-like view of his position, and it was 
under his orders that the foundations of Portuguese power in Indis 
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were laid. Besides building forts and churches and carrying out 
various public works with Moorish spoils, he encouraged his men to 
marry the native women, and on them he bestowed the lands taken from 
the Moors. ‘lo the mixed raco thus produced he looked for the forma- 
tion of a native army which should be as powerful by laud as his fleet 
was by sea. Adhering to these views‘ with firmness, he ably carried 
them out. But the people under him thirsted to be rich; the means 
they adopted to this end were very frequently most unscrupulous, and 
all such irregularities Albuquerque repressed with a heavy hand. Iie 
thus made numerous enemics among his own people. 

From November 1510 Goa finally supplanted Cochin as the chief 
Portuguese settlement, and the effect of the capture was so great that 
the different Rajas of Southern India voluntarily sent embassies to 
Albuquergue acknowledging the Portuguese supremacy. 

To rnin the Moslem trade in India and the East had been the aim 
of all the Portuguese commanders from Da Gama’s time downwards, 
And Albuquergue’s next blow was aimed at their China trade, the 
emporium of which was at Maiacca. ‘This city he took in July 1511. 

Narrowly escaping being drowned in shipwreck on his way back, he 
landed at Cochin in February 1012 among great demonstrations of joy 
as the Moors had been industriously circulating rumours of his death. 

‘To his sorrow, however, ho foand that his countrymen had in the 
interval boen associating indiscriminately with the natives, and had 
abandoned themselves to vice and crime. To stop this he constructed 
a barrier to separate the fort from the town, and made a rule that any 
one other than a Christian entering the fort should forfeit his life. In 
consequenco of this rule ovor four hundred Cochinites, including some 
Nayars, voluntarily embraced Christianity. For their bencetit the 
viceroy established schools. 

Leaving Malabar in September 1512, Albuquerque next proceeded 
to Goa and thence he set out on another distant expedition against 
Aden, after putting im train a scheme for building a fort at Calicut and 
for entcring on a treaty of peace with the Zamorin. 

It was in spite of the expressed dissatisfaction of the Kolattiri and of 
tho Cochin Raja that he endeavoured to come to terms with the Zamorin, 
and as all thoir inflaence was exerted to thwart the plan, the nego- 
tiations did not make much progress, and they came to a standstill 
altogether directly Alluquerque sailed for Aden and the Red Sea. 

Returning with a heavy heart from his unsuccessful expedition 
against Aden in August 1513, an opening was presented to Albu- 
querque for a good understanding with Calicut in consequence of the 
succession to the rij of the member of the family who had hitherto 
encouraged the idea of an alliance with Portugal. 

By a treaty with the Zamorin the Portuguese would be enabled to 
curtail their expenditure at Cochin, for their establishment to protect 
Cochin from invasion, especially at the Eddapalli ferry, had always to 
be maintained oy a war footing whilst the Zamorin was their foe. 
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Albuquerque landed at Calicut, had an interview with the Zamorin, 
and arranged the following terms of peace with him :— 

The Portuguese were to erect a fort at Calicut in a locality of 
their own selection. 

They were to bo permitted to trade as they pleased. 

They were to be permitted to barter European goods for pepper, 
Whilst all other traders! were to pay for it in cash. 

The anunal quantity of pepper to be supplied to them was fixed 
at iifteen thousand candies, aud the priee to be governed by 
that prevailing at Coehin. 

A moiety of the customs revenuc was to be paid as tribute to tho 
Kine of Portugal. 

The loss ineurred by the destruction of the factory planted by 
Cabral was to be made good from the Zamorin’s treasury. 

Tn accordance with this agreemont, the Portueuese set to work to 
erect a fort at. Caheut. he site selected appears to have been on the 
northern bank of the Kallayi river at the southern extremity of Calicut. 
The position chosen had the advantage of bee flanked on two sides 
by water. The fort was square in form with flanking bastions at the 
corners facing the sea. ‘The Zamorin personally exerted himself to help 
the engineer, Thomas Ferandesz, who built it. 

This arrangement with the Zamorin inereased Albuquerquo’s fame 
in Europe. Jlesent tigers and elephants to Portigal ; some of them were 
passed on to Rome. Ilis zeal was, however, disparaged by slanderers 
among his own officers, and tho King of Portugal bevan to take alarm 
at his mercasing renown. 

Jn February 1515 Albuquerque set ont on his last expedition for 
ruining the Moslem trade, and this was directed against ITormuz, the 
emporitun of the Persian Gulf. ‘This place fell an casy conquest. 

But meanwhile the slanderers’ tales had been listened to, and Albu- 
querque’s supersession had been decreed. His successor, Suarez, sailed 
in April and reached Goa on 2nd September 1515. Albuquerque was 
still absent on the Hormuz expedition, and a ship was despatehed to 
convey to him the news. His anguish was great when he came to know 
that men whom he had sent in disgrace to Kuropo had returned in high 
offices of State. “Ob holy Jesus, deliver me from this dilemma. When 
I serve my king loyally, the people hate me! When I serve the people, 
the king hates me! I have had cnough of this; it is time for me to 
bid farewell to the world. Ah! do not forsake an aged man.” 
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1'The Moors alleged that ono of the conditions was that they should be permitted to 
load four vessels annually for the Red Seca, but as soon as the Calicut fort was finished 
the Portuguese broke faith with them and forbade any further trade with Arabia, and any 
trade whatever in pepper or ginger (Rowlandson’s Tahafat-ul Mujahidin, p. 112), It is 
doubtful however if this was so, and refercnce is probably made to the proposed terme 
embracing a condition to the said effect offered by Albuquerque prior to his Adeu expedi- 


tion, which terms were not accepted ut the time. 
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Falling ill of dysentery, he saw his end approaching, and placidly 
acquicsced therein. His ship arrived at Goa on 16th December ; a boat 
was despatched to shoro to fetch a priest; ho recoived the last offices 
of the Church, and on the 17th he died, aged 63 years. 

Albuquerque was greatly beloved by the natives for his justice and 
honesty. These good qualities lived long in their memorics, and offer- 
ings and vows were made at his tomb by all classes and creeds among 
the natives. 

The events of the next fow years do not present many features of 
interest. But an important change came over the Portuguese adninis- 
tration. In 1517 a Finance Minister was sent out from Hurope to 
control expenditure, and as a check on the hitherto unlimited powers of 
the Viceroy. Dissensions of course arose direetly he tricd to excreiso his 
authority, and in the end he had to go homo. From this time forward 
the Home Government displayed great jealousy and suspicion in regard 
to the acts of its Indian administrators, and frequently cancelled their 
orders. ‘his treatment naturally produced indifference in public affairs, 
and resulted in every one connected with the administration striving to 
amass wealth without caring much how it was obtained. 

In 1517 Suarez arranged a treaty with the Queen of Quilon. 
Compensation was given for the loss of the former factory, control of 
tho pepper trade was obtained, and a fresh factory was erected, probably 
on the site of the existing fort at Tangasséri. An unsuccessful expe- 
dition against Jeddah, and tho subjugation of Egypt by the Turks, 
also marked this year. The impending trouble from a fresh Egyptian 
expedition consequently passed over. 

In 1518 expeditions wero sent to the Maldives and to Ceylon, and in 
the end of the year a change of viceroys took place, Sequeira succeeding 
Suarez. 

In 1519 some trading Moslems, taking advantage of the weakness 
of the Portuguese factory at tho Maldives, massacred the garrison, and 
from this time forward the islandors, including probably those of Mini- 
coy, were not interfered with by the Portuguese, and in course of time 
became Muhammadans. In this same ycar in September the Quilon, or 
rather Tangasséri, fort (Fort Thomas) was begun secretly by the Com- 
mandant Ntodrigues under pretence of repairing the factory, and was 
_ completed and armed; and, under the conditions of the agreement 
giving the Portuguese the control of the pepper trade, Rodrigues seized 
five thousand bullock-loads of that article which certain traders from tho 
East Coast had collected in barter for five thousand bullock-loads of rice, 
and which they were on the point of taking across the ghauts od tho 
Ariankavu Pass. From that time forward Kast Coast merchants were 
afraid to cross by that pass for trade at Quilon and it gradually fell into 
disuse. It was in this year also that Sequeira, the Viceroy, with a band 
of men witnessed near Cochin a duel! on a very big scale between a 
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chieftain of the Zamorin and a chieftain of Cochin. Four thousand men 
were engaged on cach side, and while the fighting was in progress one of 
the Portuguese struck in with the Zamorin’s men, whereupon the Cochin 
men sent a flight of arrows into the Portuguese spectators and killed 
five of them, patting tho rest to flight. 

In January 1520 another expedition against Jeddah was despatched, 
but it seems to have accomplished little or nothing, and in the mon- 
soon of that year Fort Thomas at Tangassiri was hesicged. The 
garrison, numbering only thirty Kuropeans, had rice to cat, but little else, 
and were driven to making curry of rats to give their rice a flavour. 
In August, however, provisions and reinforcements arrived from Cochin, 
and the two Queens of Quilon sued for and obtained peace. 

In 1521 the Cochin Raja, smarting under the recollection of the 
former dcfeats sustained at the Zamorin’s hands, thought he saw a 
favorable opportunity for attacking the latter, which he did with a force 
of fifty thousand Nayars, and the Tortnee ‘se, disregarding treaty obliga- 
tions, sent some gunners to assist him. But the Brahmans came to the 
“amorin’s assistance, and by cursing the land which gave protection to 
the Paranyis (Portuguese), succeeded in making many of the Cochin 
Rija’s followers desist from the cuterprise, and the rest were casily 
driven back into their own limits. 

The Portuguese too, under Scqucira, made themselves very much 
disliked by the natives by refusing to recognise their own passes to native 
ships engaged in trade; in fact the Portuguese ship captains became 
little better than organised pirates. Petitions went home, particularly 
from Cannanore, and in consequence of these Sequoira was recalled and 
Don Duarte de Menezes camo out as Viceroy with orders to maintain 
peace and to propagate Christianity. 

In January 1523 Menezes came to Calicut, and there found to his 
astonishment that things were rapidly assuming a warlike aspect. The 
Zamorin was dead and his successor did not favor the Portuguese alli- 
ance. Moreover, the piratical acts of the Portuguese had made the 
Moorish merckants desperate. The Viceroy, to avoid war, adopted the 
readiest means for bringing it on by overlooking insults to his people. 
His own secretary (Castro) was grossly insulted in Calicut bazaar and 
driven back with his retinuc into the fort by the rabble with stones, 
several of the retinue being wounded, and no notice was taken of the 
affront, When therefore Menezes sailed with all the available ships to 
Hormuz, a Moorish merchant, one Kutti Ali of Tanir, had the effrontery 
to bring a fleet of two hundred vesscls to Calicut, to load eight ships 
with pepper, and to despatch them with a convoy of forty vessels to the 
Red Sea before the very eyes of the Portuguese. 

On the 11th or (perhaps) 21st of September 1524 “ there arrived 
at the bar of Goa D. Vasco da Gama, who discovered India, as Viceroy 
of India.” He came in great state as befitted his position, with a ficet 
of fourteen ships carrying three thousand men, and his mission was to 
reform the abuses which had crept into the administration. 
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On reaching the land at Dabul “and with the wind becalied, 
during the watch of daybreak, the sea trembled in such a manner, 
giving such great buffets to the ships, that all thought they were on 
shoals, and struck the sails, and lowered the bvats into the sea with 
great shouts and cries and dischurge of cannon.’’ On eounding they 
found no bottom, ‘‘aud they cried to God for merey, because the ships 
pitched so violently that the men could not stand upright and the chests 
were sent from one end of the ship to the other.” ‘The trembling came, 
died away, and was renewed “ each time during the space of a Credo.” 
The subterranean disturbance lasted about an hour, “in which the water 
made «a great boiling up, one sea straggling with another.’ When 
daylight was fully come they saw the land. Da Gama maintained 
his presence of mind during this trying scene, and reassured his men 
by telling them that even the sca trembled at the presence of the 
Portuguese. 

Da Gama went to Carmanore and stayed there for three days, during 
which time he insisted on the Kolattir surrendering a notorious pirate 
chicf called Bala Hassan, who was thereupon thrown into a dungeon in 
Canuanore fort. ‘ 

Passing Calicut, where there were commotions but no fighting, Da 
Gama proeeeded to Cochin and took measures to bring Menezes, the 
Viceroy, to account for his actions by arresting both him and his 
brother D. Luiz, the good Governor of Cochin. 

But Da Gama had fallen sick and Menezes hoped to continue in bis 
post if bis illness proved fatal. In this, however, Da Gama forestalled 
him by orders issued from lis sick bed, and he sailed for uropo before 
the illness took a fatal turn. 

Da Gama dicd ‘at 3 o’clock after midnight on the 24th day of 
December of this present year of 1524.”” ++ Fecling his death approach- 
ing, (he) passed from the fortress to the houses of Deogo Percira which 
were close by in the court of the church.” After death his body “ was 
carried to the monastery of St. Anthony and ! buried in the principal 
chapel.” On his tomb there was “a square grating surrounding the 
grave, of tho height of a span, lincd with a black velvet, and a black 





* The quotation in the text isfrom Correa’s “ Lendas da India’’ (Stanlcy’s translation). 
There has been much conjecture as to the exact place of the great, Da Gama’s burial at 
Cochin. The monastery belonged to the Franciscans, and the principal chapel thereof 
was probabiy dedicated, as Correa and P. Barreto de Resende state, to St. Anthony. 
Jastanheda, on the other hand, says the burial took place in the Cochin cathedral. 
Barros and San Roman say it was the monastery of St. Francis. Corren’s account 
written so near the time is entitled tothe fullest credit, and there can be httle doubt, 
that it was in the Franciscan chapel of St. Anthony that Da Gama’s body wus first laid 
to rest. Much has been written about the vandalism of the British Government in having 
blown up the church where Da Gama’s remains rested, but tho charges are without 
foundation, for the chapel, rebuilt by the Dutch, still exists as the Kuropean Protestint 
place of worship down to the present day. Da Gama’s body was removed to Portugal 
in 1538 and deposited first at Vidigueira. His remains now rest in a chapel at Belem, 
the port whence he set out on his adventurous voyage, They were transferred to this 
last resting-p!ace with much ceremony so lately as June 1880, 
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and white fringe placed upon a velvet cloth which covered all the 
grave.””! 

Short as was the timo during which Da Gama held offiee, he did 
much to rehabilitate the reputation of the Porturuese. Ile purged the 
settlements visited by him, and selected the ablost officers to conduet 
affairs. Oc Souza under his orders relieved Calicut, engaged the 
famons Kutti Ali’s fleet at Kippitt, and drove it to Pantali-yini Nollam. 
Taking up tho chase next day, De Souza drove the fleet before him as 
fax as Cannanore, where the sailors having abandoned it, it fell a prey 
to the Portuguese. Meantime the young George Tellia had encoun- 
tered the younger INutti Ali near Goa and had defeated him too. 

When the royal despatch was opened after Da Gama’s death, it was 
found that Llenry Menezes had been appointed to suceeed him in the 
event of his death, 

About the time of Da Gama’s death the Moors, with the Zamorin’s 
approval, made an onslaurht on the Cranganore Jews and Christians, 
the reason alleged being that the Moors had resorted to various tricks 
for adulterating the pepper, &ec., brought to market, and some Jews and 
Christians had been specially selected to diseover such tricks and inete 
out justice to the offenders. Assembling from Calient, Pantalayint 
TWwollam, iappatt, “Vurkos” (% Trikkoai), Chaliyam, Parappanangidi, 
“Travancore” (?), Tanitr, Paroni, Ponnani, and ‘ Baleenghat,” the 
Moors mustered a {lect of one hundred grabs and attacked Cranvanore, 
They slew many Jews unc drove oat the rest to a village to the east, 
but when they attacked the Christians, the Ni-yars of the place retaliated, 
and, in turn, drove all tue Moors out of Cranganore. 

One of the first acts*of Jlenry Menezes’ rule, when he arrived at 
Oainnanore on his way to the south from Goa, was to order the exceu- 
‘tion of the pirate Bala Llassin, who had been delivered up by the 
\Colatturi on a demand from Da Gama. "This man was related to tho 
family of the Arakal Raja of Canuanore (Mippilla), and bribes to a 
large amount were offered for his release, but in vain. The Kolattiri 
also offered a visit to the Viccroy to intercede for him, but the execution 
was not stayed. The Moors were groatly disgusted at this and decided 
that in tho future they should act independentiy of tho Kolattiri alto- 
gether. And the Kolattiri on his part asked the Viceroy to punish 


those Moors who had taken refuge at Darmapattanam Island. An :; 


expedition was accordingly organised, and the towns, bazaars and 
shipping at Darmapattanam and at Mahé were destroyed (January 
1525). 








1 There is pointed out in the Protcstant Church at Cochin a tomb-stone in the pavement 
of the church bearing the name “ Vasco” in legible characters thercon, the remainder of 
the name has become obliterated. The top of the stone bearing a coat of arms is 
broken, but if the top there now is the real top of the stone on which the name “ Vasco ”’ 
is engraved, then it is almost certainly not Da Gama’s tomb-stone, as the coat of arms is 
different from that of Da Gama. 
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On reaching Calicut, Menezes found that the placc had been attacked 
by the Zamorin’s troops; but, notwithstanding this, the Zamorin pre- 
tended he was now inclined to sue for peace. Pushing on to Cochin, 
Menezes thore received another message from the Zamorin asking for 
peace, but in reality it was only a pretence to gain time till the setting 
in of the monsoon. Hurrying his preparations thereforc, Menezcs 
determiged to strike the first blow, so he sailed for Ponnaini and there 
burnt the town and seized or burnt the shipping (26th February 1525). 

Pantalayini Kollam, tho emporium of the trade with Mocca, next 
occupied his attention. It was defended by three bastions on a hill! 
with many guus. <A canal had been dug communicating with the 
sea and the ships and mercantile warehouses lay along this canal. 
The town was defended by twenty thousand Niyars and Moors. 

Menezes arrived before it one evening, and both parties made great 
preparations for the fight on the morrow. The Portuguese noxt day 
landed in three divisions and were completely victorious, taking, it is 
said, two hundred and fifty cannon and quantitics of ammunition. The 
fown and bazaar and shipping were all burnt, and the Portuguese 
earricd off with them forty vessels to Caunanoro, where they arrived on 
1ith March 1525. 

The effect of this victory was great, and the reputation of the 
Portuguese for valour was revived. 

The Viceroy next dealt with the Laccadive Islands, which are 
eighteen in number. Orders had come from Portugal that if the 
Kolattiri would supply all the coir (for which the islands are famous) 
required by the Portuguese at a cheap rate, he might kecp the islands. 
Menezes, at an interview with the I<olattiri, then demanded a thousand 
candies per annum of coir. The Kolattiri replied he could not under- 
take to supply this quantity and said he preferred giving up the islands. 
This was accordingly done, and Menczes stationed there forty soldiers 
and imposed an import duty on all rice takon to the islands. With the 
sum thus collected he was able to buy the coir required and to pay for 
the establishment. 

Ife next blockaded the coast to intercept the supplics of rice 
required at Calicut, and two naval actions, both in favour of the Portu- 
gueso, were fought near Mount Dell. 

War with the Zamorin was cloarly impending, although he still 
pretended to want peace with a view to throw the Portuguese off their 
guard; so tho Calicut fort was first provisioned and strengthened for 
the monsoon season, and Captain Lima, with three hundred men, 
undertook its defence. 

The Kurumbranid Raja and Tinayanchéri Elayad invested the 
place with their Nayars dircctly the monsoon sct in, and they were 
helped by a band of Moors under the command of a skilled European 








} The present graveyard hill apparcntly, 
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engineer who hal three years before been made a captain at the siege 
of Rhode Island by the Turks (1522), and who, having been taken 
prisoner, renounced Christianity and became a Muhammadan. He 
threw up trenches aud placed gunsin Vannattain paramba, south of the 
fort, and in the street of Chinakkotta (Chinese fort). The Portuguese 
retired within their fort after destroying all outlying warehouses and 
buildings. They had water and rice sufficient for one year, and curry 
stuff and oil for one month. 

On the 18th June 1525 the Aamorin himself came with an addi- 
tional force, and Lima, although the monsoon was then blowing, de- 
spatched a boat to Cochin for assistance. The boat reached there after 
much buffeting on 10th July, and one hundred and forty men were 
despatched to succour Calicut. Only thirty-five of them landed with 
great difficulty, owing to the roughness of the sea, about the beginning 
of August, under protection of the fort guns. The rest, without leaving 
their boats, went back to Cochin after receiving a message, shot out to 
them ticd to an arrow, that four men were killed, that many were 
wounded, that five hundred men at least were required, and that pro- 
visions and ummunition were wanted most particulariy. 

The Zamorin spared no efforts to take the place before reinforcements 
could reach it. Tho powder magazine walls cracked, and the ammu- 
nition had to be stored clsewkere. The Sicilian engineer tried to mine 
under the wall, but a Portuguese renegade conveyed the news to his 
besieged countrymen in a song. A countermine was sunk and thie 
miners were caught. 

On astormy night in theend of August boats arrived and landed 
ammunition, bread, salted meat, and other provisions, and in the 
morning Lima, the Commandant, out of bravado, scaled the rampart, 
chucked some bundles of fresh betel leaf to the besiegers, and then 
proceeded to show them he had both bread and meat to eat by eating it 
in full view of the besiegers. 

On 15th Octobor the Viceroy arrived with twenty ships and relieved 
the garrison; and on the 31st of that month an attack was made on the 
besiegers and they were driven back, leaving the rencgade Sicilian and 
two thousand men dead in the trenches. 

Meanwhile the Viceroy had determined to abandon the fort alto- 
gether, because he had news from HKurope that the Turks, now rulers of 
Keypt, were organising an expodition to tho Kast, and it was manifest 
the Portuguese could only hope to resist them by concentrating their 
strongth. The fort was accordingly abandoned,’ and it is said that 
the last man to leave it set fire to a train of gunpowder which killed 





1 Zein-ud-din in the Tahafat-ul Mujahidin gives a similar account. “ To facilitate 
their doing this’’ (abandoning the fort), “ they made an opening in the wall from within 
the fort, and in a part which was not visiblo to thosc who were without, and abandon- 
ing the fort they set sailin the ships and went away-” Ferishta’s story about the 
taking of the fort was probably founded on the inflated account which the Zamoria 
sent abroad concerning the siege. 
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many of the Nayars and Moors, who in hopes of plunder flocked into 
the fort directly it was abandoned. 

During the rest of the year the Viceroy was busy hunting up pirates 
along the coast, for no open opposition was now ever offered to the 
Portuguese at sca. ‘The people, however, organised a system of fire 
signals, and the movements of the Portuguese ships were vigilantly 
watched and made known. While taking some boats near Beypore, 
the Viceroy received a wound in the leg, and the inflammation was 
increased by unnecessary exertions of a similar kind off Mahé. He 
then retired to Cannanore and landed there in January 1826. But his 
wound grew worse and he died there on the 2nd February. His body 
wus buried in the church at Caunanore. It was remarked of him with 
wonder that he had saved no money during his tenure of office. 

On opering next day the royal despatches, it was found that Mas- 
carenhas, then absent on an expedition to Malacca, was nominated as 
Viceroy next atter Henry Menezes. Owing to his absence, and as it 
was necessary to have some ono at hand to organise the defence against 
the Turks, the next despatch was opened and Sampayo, at Cochin, was 
found to be the next nominee, He was informed of this, and accord- 
ingly assumed tho reins of government, and at once set to work to 
put Goa, Cannanore and Cochin in a posture of defence to resist the © 
expected Turkish oxpedition. Fort St. Angelo at Cannanore was 
extended up to the well on which the garrison deponded for drinking 
water, and Fort Emmanuel at Cochin had bastions erected on the sea 
side of the work. 

Dissensions at Mascarenhas’ supersession, however, arose, and the 
Portuguese were divided into two parties, and party spirit ran high. 

Fortunatelv for them similar dissensions had arisen in the Turkish 
flcet despatched to India, and anxiety on that account was allayed by 
the news that the Turks had failed to take Aden. 

This news was conveyed to Portugal by the overland route vid 
Hormuz through the Turkish dominions, in the wonderfully short space 
of three months, the first occasion on which the overland route was ever 
used for the purpose. When Mascarenhas arrived from Malacca, he 
was favorably received at Quilon, but at Cochin he was driven again 
on board his ship. Sailing to Goa, Sampayo there seized him, put 
him in chains, and sent him to Cannanore, where, in turn, the garrison 
honorably received him. In July arbitrationas to tho rival claims was 
resorted to, and the result being in favor of Sampayo, Mascarenhas 
sailed for Europe (21st December 1527). 

Various combinations of pirate boais under the Kutti Alis were 
dispersed during the early part of 1528, and in September of that year 
there occurred a violent storm while some Portuguese ships were lying 
off the mouth of the Chetwai River. The wind came, it is said, from 
the east, but, if that was so, it is difficult to understand how several 
ships were driven on shore and wrecked and the crews massacred, for 
an east wind ought to have blown them out to sca. 
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In the following month tho Viceroy made a descent on Purakkat, 
the Nayar chieftain of which had, up to the timo of the attack on 
Pantalayini Kollam, been a firm ally of the Portuguese and had joined 
them on several expeditions with his men. On that, and probably on 
previous occasions also, the Purakkat people, however, had been on the 
watch for the plundering rather than for the fighting, and while 
Purakkat was lazily looking on atthe fight at Pantalavini Kollam 
and watching his chance for plunder, Henry Menezes, the Viceroy, in a 
rage directed one of his men to aim“ at that idle fellow.” Purnakkat 
was wounded in the leg and fell, but concealed his feelings of indigna- 
tion at the time. Afterwards, however, he joined the Zamorin against 
the Portuguese and wasin particular present at the siege of Calicut 
Port. It was to take vengeance for his desertion that the Viceroy 
attacked his territory, and he further timed his attack so as to arrive 
there when the chief was absent. On the 15th October 1528 the 
Portuguese took the place and obtained a very rich booty. Hach of the 
thousand men engaged obtained as his share, itis said, no less than 
eight hundred gold pattdks (ducats), and Sampayo himself got a lakh 
of them. Purakkat after this sharp lesson returned to his allegiance 
aud continued steadfast in it up to the very last. 

In October 1529 Sampayo’s successor (Nunho D’Acunha) arrived 
with orders to send Sampayo in custody to Murope, aud this was at 
ouce done when Sampayo boarded the Viceroy’s ship at Cannanore on 
the 18th November. 

The new Viceroy governed with justice and impartiality, and the 
Portuguese under his rule again became all-powerful, so that in 1531 
the Zamorin again began to think of a Portuguese alliance. 

Terms of peace wore arranged, and the Portuguese selected a site 
for a now fort in the Zamorin’s territory. The place selected was the 
Island of Chiliyam.! ‘lhe position was well chosen for the object 
which the Portuguese from Cabral’s time had kept steadily in view, 
namely, “to ruin the trade of the Moors.” ‘ Js? locus ulira Cale 
cutum duas leucas apprime navigabili aestuario impositus, mire fucius erat 
ad Arabum tnfestanda commercia et Zamorini consilia exploranda, con- 
atusque opprimendos.” And its advantages are further set out in 
Zeii-ud-din’s work. From their fort there the Portuguese were able, 
as Maffeius says, to watch the Zamoriu’s movements, because “ the 
Zamorin, his troops, and, indeed, all travellers of whatever description 
were obliged to pass” that way along the coast, and the fort*‘ thus 
commanded the trade between Arabia and Calicut.’ Securely posted 
at Chaliyam, the Portuguese, with the aid of their armed boats, which 
could ply at all seasons of the year as farupthe Beypore river as 
Arikkod, and even farther into the very heart of the ghaut forests, were 
in an unequalled position to harass the Zamorin by overhauling all 


enemy 





1 The site of the present terminus of the Madras Railway South-west line. 
2 Mafeius, lib, ix, p. 208. 
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traffic between the ‘portions of his dominions lying to the north and 
to the south of that river. This armed patrol service in fact cut his 
dominions in half, and all merchandise passing to Calicut from the 
southern territory could be overhauled as it passed. Even his troops, 
unless they swam the river whilst the Portugucse patrol boats were 
absent, could not cross the stream without secking Portuguese permis- 
sion. No wonder, then, that Zcin-ud-din described the Portuguese 
official who negotiated the peace as a“ master of the greatest subtlety 
and cunning and capable of employing tho deepest stratagcms.”’ 

There accordingly a fort “of great solidity and strength” was 
built, and in making it the Portuguese were not particular as to tho 
materials employed. They threw down the ancient Jamat mosquo ? 
aud even ‘“ demolished the tombs of the Moslems, and carricd off the 
stones of which they had been built to complete their fortress.” On 
boing remonstrated with for this, the Viceroy himself came to the place 
and ordered that the matcrials belonzing to the Portuguese only should 
be employed. The work of destruction went on however, and it then 
transpired that the locai chicf had sold the mosque and tombs to the 
Portuguese. For this ho was afterwards summarily dealt with by the 
Zamorin. 

The building of this fort exercised a most important influence on 
the events that followed, for the Portuguose hold of the Moslem trade 
grew stronger than evor inconsequence. And the cvents of the next few 
years might be summed up in a few words as fruitless attempts on the 
part of the Moors to break the chains that bound them in this respect. 

In 1537 the Portuguese made a descent on Peroney and killed Kutti 
Ibrahim Marakkar and others because a vessel had sailed to Jeddah with 
pepper and ginger without obtaining a Portuguese pass, and punish- 
meut was necessary to prevent a repetition of the act, which would have 
caused the Portuguese great loss, 

In consequence of this the Zamorin started for Cranganore to attack 
the Portuguese and the Cochin Raja, but his courage failod him, and to 
protect the place for the future the ortuguese crocted a fort at Oranga- 
nore, “ by which and other acts of theirs” Zein-ud-din says, ‘‘ the 
Zamorin was reduced to tho last extremity.” 

In the same vear (1537) the Portuguese followed up their sppenents 
to Kayil, to the east of cape Comorin, and destroyed a Moorish fleet 
which had rendezvoused there. And a somewhat similar event occurred 
in the year following. 

In 1589 peace followed, and the Zamorin’s subjects again agreed 
to accept the Portuguese passes. 

In 1550 war again broke out in consequence of ‘ne Zamorin in- 
terfering in the succession to the chiefship of some territory near 
Cochin famous for its pepper. Its chief was called by the Portuguese 








1 Conf. pp. 196-97. 
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“the great pepper-owner.” Tho chief was sluin and the Zamorin 
came south to avenge his death. The hostilities which ensued caused 
him to expend “much gond substance, which never returned either 
to himself or to his posterity.”” The Portuguese retaliated by making 
descents on the coast towns, particularly on Pantalayini Wollam, 
destroying mosques and houses, and giving one-third of the inhabitants 
‘« martyrdom.”’ 

In 1552 the Zamorin received assistance in heavy guns landed at 
Ponnani, brought thither by Yoosuf, a ‘turk, who had sailed against 
the monsoon. 

But by 1555 the desultory war had exhausted the resourees both 
of the Zamorin and of his Moorish subjects, and the inevitable had to 
be submitted to once more. 

Peace was restored on condition that the Portuguese ship passes 
should be taken out by traders. 

Again, in 1557, the Moors in North Malahar began hostilities, and 
these continued till, in 1549, they made the usual submission and agreed 
to take out the hateful passes. 

It was at this time (abont 1559) that the Portuguese began to be 
most stringent in enforcing their pass rules. They confiscated all 
vessels not carrying their passes, even in cases in which passes had been 
duly taken out and had been accidentally lost, and it is alleged they 
were utterly unscrupulous as to what became of the crows. Zeim-ud-din, 
who is, however, a not altogetber disinterested witness, says that they 
massacred the crews by cutting their throats, or tying them up with 
ropes or in nets and throwing them overboard. 

However divergent might be the views of Portuguese viceroys and 
commandants on other points, they appear to have been at one on this 
quostion of the advisability of destroying the Moorish trade. Their 
policy was, therefore, consistent and dirccted to one end. They began 
by making contraband any traffic in the articles of pepper and ginger. 
They next excluded Muhammadans from the trade “in the bark of 
spice trees, and in the clove jilli-flower, and the herb fennel, and in 
produce of this kind.” Lastly, they closed to Muhammadan merchants 
“the Arabian ports, and Malacca, and Resha, and Thinasuree, and 
other places,”’ so that there remained to the Muhammnadans of Malabar 
“of their coast trade, nothing but the petty traffic in Indian nut, 
coconut, and cloth, whilst their forcign voyages of travel were confined 
to the ports of Gujarat, the Concan, Solmundel, and the countries about 
Kael.” 

Moreover, the Portuguese also obtained the control of the rice trade 
from Honore, Qarcelore, and Mangalore by building forts designed 
to prevent Malabar merchants from collecting rice in granaries and 
exporting it, as was their custom from these places, “to Malabar 
generally, to Goa, and even to the Arabian ports.” Down to the pres- 
ent day an artificial famine can always be produced in Malabar by 
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stopping its imports of grain, and it appears to have been the same in 
the sixteenth century. 

These stringent measures led to the Moors fitting out piratical fleets 
of small boats—chiefly at Valarpattanam, ‘“ Turkoz”? (? Trikkodi) 
and Pantalayini Kollam—to proy on the commerce of the Portuguese 
and their allies. In this they were at first very successful, and the 
Portuguoso thereupon began “an indiscriminate plunder of the prop- 
erty of Muhammadans, and were guilty of great oppression, for which 
there was none among them (Muhammadaus) able or willing to prant 
redress.” | 

Nor did the Portuguese content themselves with suppressing the 
Muhammadan trade; they tried to convert the Moslems to Christianity, 
and it is related that, in 1562, they seized a large number of Moorish 
merchants at Goa and forcibly converted them. Of course these converts 
reverted to their own religion at the first convenieut opportunity. 

Zein-ud-din’s indictment of the Portuguese for these and similar 
oppressions is very forcible. They were “ guilty of actions the most 
diabolical and infamous, such indeed as are beyond the power of de- 
scription; they having made the Muhammadans to be a jest and -a 
laughing stock, displaying towards them the greatest coutempt ; employ- 
ing them to draw water from the wells and in other menial employmcnts ; 
spitting in their frees and upon their persons; hindering them on 
their journeys, particularly when proceeding on voyages to Mecca; 
destroying their property; burning their dwellings and mosques ; 
seizing their ships; defacing and treading under foot their archives 
and writings ; burning their records ; profaning the sanctuaries of their 
mosques; even striving to make the professors of Islamism apostates 
from their creed and worshippers of their crucifixes, and seeking, by 
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1 Famous among the pirate chiefs who commanded these ficets stands out the name of 
the Kottakkal Kunhali Marakkars. The family originally hailed from Pantalayini Koh 
lam. Probably at the time when Henry Menezes destroyed that Moorish settlement the 
family moved to Trikkodi, and thence again to Kottakkal at the mouth of the Kota river. 
They obtained tho title of Kunhali Marakkar from the Zamorin. Kunhi means a youth, a 
title of distinction ; Ali is the nawe of the Prophet’s son-in-law, nnd Médrakkdér means 
the doer or follower of the law—mérggam—and is applicd, as a title, to persons of a foreign 
religion like the Christians and Muhammadans. Somo of the remains of their fort at 
khottakkal are still to beseen. It was situated at the northern extremity of a spit of 
sand extonding from the south across the Kota river mouth, and it completely commanded 
the bar of the river and the shipping which lay inside it. The position was one of great 
strength against ancient artillery as it was protected on two sides (north and east) by 
water, on a third side (the west) bya swampy salt marsh, through which the river, 
encumbered by another sand-spit stretching from the north across its mouth, has now 
(1885) forced its way. On the south the narrow neck of land was easily protected by a 
rampart, This fort lay just opposite to Putupattanam, the ancient seat of the ‘Tekkalan- 
kay (Sonthern Regent) of Kolattunad. It would occupy too much space to relate the 
history of this family, whose descendants still live in KO}takkal in comparative poverty. 
The tombs of the first of the Kunh4li Marakkars and of the mother of the founder of the 
family (who had no title) are still pointed out in a building attached to the chief mosqne 
of the place. A memorial tomb to the founder of the family, who was captured by the 
Portuguese and “ received martyrdom,’’ at Goa, is also to be seen in the same building. 
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bribes of money, to induce to their apostacy. Moreover, decking out 
their women with jewels and fine clothing in order to lead away and 
entice after them the women of the Muhammadans; slaying also the 
pilzrims to Mecca and all who embraced Islamism, and practising upon 
them all kinds of cruclties; oponly uttering excerations upon the Prophet 
of God (upon whom may the divine favor and grace for ever rest) ; 
confining his followers and incarcerating them. Further binding them 
with ponderous shackles and exposing them in the markets for sale, 
after the manner that slaves are sould; and when so exposed, torturing 
them with al] sorts of painful inflictious, in order to exact more from 
them for their freedom. Hnuddling them together into a dark noisome 
and horrible building ; ' and when performiny the ablitions directed by 
their law, beating them with slippers ; torturing them with fire ; selling 
aud making slaves of some, and hanaaine others with aiaadne 
emplownentes in short, in their erence of the Muhammadans thoy 
proved themselves devoid of all compassion.”?  “ For how many women 
of noble birth, thus made captive (at sea}, did they not incracerate, 
afterwards violating their persons for the production of Christian 
children, who were brought up cnemies to the religion of Gud and 
taught to oppress its professors! Jluw many noble Saids, too, and 
are and worthy men did they not imprison and persecute even 
unto death! How many Moslems, both men and women, did they not 
compel to embrace Christiarity! And how many aets of this kind, 
atrocious and wicked, the enumeration of which would require volumes, 
did they not commit! May tie All Gracious and Merciful God consign 
them to eternal destruction ! ”’ 

** Notwithstanding all this, however, they preserved an outward 
show of peace towards the Muhammnadans in consequence of their being 
compelled to dwell amongst them, since the chief part of the popula- 
tion of the sea-ports consisted of Muhammadans.” 

The year 1564 was an eventful year for Southern India, since it 
was in that year that the bulwark which the Hindu dy nasty of Vijaya- 
nagar had presented against the flool of Muhammadan invasion from 
the north, was overthrown at the battle of Talikota. So far as Malabar 
itself was concerned this cvent, however, did not bear fruit for two 
centuries more. 

In that same year the Portuguese were again besieged in their fort 
at Cannanore. The attack was bowever repulsed, and in retaliation 
the Portuguese, it is said, cut down forty thousand coconut trees to 
punish the inhabitants. 








? This refers to the prison of the Inquisition at Goa, called by the Protuguese 
“ Algowar.” It was thus described by M. Dellon, who was confined in it: “ This pris«n 
was mure foul, dark, and horrible than any one I had scen, and I doubt whether there 
can be onc so nauscous and appalling.’ We was told that forty out of fifty Malabar 
pirates confined in it some years before his time hanged themselves with their turbanuds 
owing to the horrible famine they suffered. 
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In 1565 the Zamorin and his Morrish allies again attacked the 
Cochin Raja at or near Cranganore, and in the course of a fortnight 
it is said that two of the Cochin Rajas fell at the head of their 
troops in this war. The result was that the Portuguese onlarged and 
strengthened their Cranganore fort. And the Jews in this same year 
finally deserted their ancient settlement of Anjuvannam at Cranganore 
and came to Cochin, where they resided within the fort limits until 
Jews’ Town was built. It was completed in 1567, and the Jows in a 
body moved into it. 

Meanwhile the coast pirates were busy, and in 1566 and again in 
1568 those of Ponnaini under Kutti Poker made prize of two large 
Portuguese vessels. In one of these ships it is said no less than a 
thonsand Portuguese soldiers, “many of them approved veterans,” 
perished oither by the sword or by drowning. Kutti Poker’s advon- 
turous career was however cut short in 1569, for after having made a 
successful raid on the Portuguese fort at Mangalore, he fell in with a 
Portuguese fleet as he was returning south off Cannanore, and he and 
all his company “ received martyrdom.” 

The Zamorin about this time tried to arrange a combined attack 
on the Portuguese in all parts of the country simultaneously, and 
two of the confederate Muhammadan kings of the Dekhan (Ahmad- 
nagar and Bijapur) besieged the Portuguese settlements of the north. 
Mutual jealousies fomented by the Portuguese, however, brought these 
expeditions to naught. 

In 1571 an important advantage was obtained, for in that’ yoar “ on 
the 14th or 15th of the month Sufur”’ the Zamorin’s troops laid seige 
to the fort at Chaliyam, which had been such a thorn in the Gamorin’s 
side ever since it was built in 1531. The Ponnani, “ Punnoor,”’ 
Tantr, and Parappanangédi Moors joined in, and the combined forces 
drove the Portuguese under Attaide, with considorable slanghter, inside 
their fortifications. The besiegers threw up trenches. ‘The Zamorin 
expended ‘a vast sum of money,” and after two months came in person 
from Ponnani to conduct the operations. The besieged garrison’s 
provisions ran short and they were driven to feed on dogs and “ animals 
of a similar vilo impure nature.”? Supplies sent from Cochin and 
Cannanore were intereepted. The Portuguese tried to arrange terms, 
and eventually, on the “ 10th of the month Jumadee Alakhur,” at mid- 
night, the garrison marched out, “safe egress being afforded them,” 
and they were shortly afterwards sent away under the escort of the Raja 
of ‘lanir (? Vettatta Raja), who had Jeagued with and abetted them. 
From Tanir they were shipped to Cochin. A relieving expedition 
from Goa arrived just too late to be of any assistance. 

The Chaliyam fort had been such a source of trouble and annoyance 
to him, as alroady explained, that the Zamorin ‘demolished the fort 
entirely, leaving not one stone upon another.” He made the site “a 
barren waste, transporting to Calicut the greater part of the stones 
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and masonry,” whilst he gave the remainder to bo appropriated for 
rebuilding the Jamat mosque, which the Portuguese had destroyed ia 
building their fort. The ground and that lying round it were given, 
as previously arranged, to the Raja of Chaliyam (Parappanad Raja ?) 
for the assistance rendered by him on the occasion. 

An event even still more important to Portuguese interest occurred 
in this same year (1571), for orders came out from Portugal to divide 
their possessions into three portions, designated India, Monomotapa, 
and Malacca. The decline of the Portuguese power seems to have 
dated from the time of this arrangement, for the consequence was a 
train of perplexities that distracted the Portugucee more than all the 
previous attacks of their enemies in India. 

The war, however, still went on. In 1572 the Portnguese made 
a descent on Chiliyam and burnt it. In tho following year Parappa- 
nangidi was attacked and four Muhammadans “ suffered martyrdom.” 
In 1577 a fiect of fifty “ grabs ” returning from South Canara with rice 
was seized hy the Portuguese and three thousand Muhammadans and 
sajlors, it 1s seid, were slain, and “ the trade of the Muhammadans by 
this blow hacuine almost annihilated.’ In the following year negoti- 
ations were opened for peace; the Zamorin offered to allow them to 
build a fort at Calicut, but they wished to have one at Ponnani, to 
whith the Zamorin would not agree. In 1579 the Zamorin was at 
the sacred temple of Kodungneallir (Crangancre), and the Cochin 
Raja, even with Portuguese assistance, failed to dislodge him from 
it. Nettled at this failure, the Portuguese carried on hostilities with 
groat rancour against the Aamorin and his subjects—at Calicut, 
“the new harbour” (? Putivangidi), Kappatt, Pantalayim Koltam, 
“ Turkoy ” (? Trikkodi) and Ponnani—attacking them at all times and 
seasons, cutting off intercourse between neighbouring ports, and “ greatly 
hindering ” the importation of rice from South Canara. So that a great 
famine, such as had never before occurred, was the consequence, ‘the 
common people of the ports above named being deprived of all means 
of subsistence. 

About this time a merchant of Venice, Coosar Frederick, paid a 
visit to the coast, and among other patcresoue bits of information he 
gives the following : “And from thence (Barcelore) you shall go to a 
city called Cannanore, which isa harquebush shot distant from the 
chiefest city that the king of Cannanore hath in his kingdom, being a 
king of the Gentiles.” “ And he (the Zamorin) and his country are the 
nest and resting place for stranger thieves, and those be called ‘ Moors 
of Carposa,’ because they wear on their heads long red hats; and 
thieves part the spoils that they take on the sea with the King of 
Calicut, for he giveth leave unto all that will go a roving liberally to 
go; in such wise that all along that coast there is such a number of 
thieves, that there is no sailing in those seas, but with great ships, and 
very well armed ; or else they must go in company with the army of the 
Portugals.’ (Eng. Translation.) 

uu 
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Just then (1550) another blow was impending still further to destroy 
Portuguese prestige, for on the death of Henry I. Spain subdued 
Portugal, and the control of their possessions in the Hast passed into 
Spanish hands. 

This event was almost contemporaneous with another which influ- 
enced the fate of India in general and of Malabar in particular, for in 
1580-81 Holland, one of the seven “ Northern United Provinces,” 
declared its independence of Spain. And shortly after this other Euro- 
pean nationalities began to trade dircctly with the East, 

About 1581-84 the Zamorin had had enough of fighting, and he 
arranged a treaty of peace with the new Viceroy Mascarenhas (the first 
appointed by Philip of Spain), whereby the Zamorin’s subjects were 
permitted to trade as far as Gujarat, and to othcr parts as formerly, 
and to open trade with Arabia at the end of each season. 

With the conclusion of this treaty of peace the interest in the 
narrative changes from Malabar to Europe, because it was only for a 
year or two more that the Portuguese enjoyed that monopoly of the 
Jndian trade, particularly in Malabar pepper and spices, to which their 
efforts had hitherto been very consistently directed. With the appear- 
ance on the scene of the Dutch, and afterwards of the English and of 
the French, this monopoly dicd a natural dcath. Moreover the Muham- 
madans, whose trade it was the policy of the Portuguese to ruin, again 
began after a while to exerciso their former privileges under the favor- 
ing shelter of the European jealousies imported into the Hast. 

It would be out of place here to trace out the influences which 
eventually resulted in the conquest of all the Portuguese possessions in 
India outside Goa. A few words wil) suffice to carry the history of 
the Malabar coast up to the next stage in its course, the conquest by the 
Dutch of the Portuguese settlements, culminating in that of Cochin. 

In 1591 Captain Raymonds made an unsuccessful attempt to reach 
the East in three English ships. In 1594-95 Houtman organised the 
Dutch East India Company. In 1596 another English expedition to 
the East under Captain Wood was also unsuccessful. In 1597 two 
Dutch ships succeeded in reaching India, but the one was destroyed off 
Malacca by a ficet of six Portuguese ships, and the other was wrecked 
on the coast of Pegu. In 1598 the Dutch under VanNec reached 
Amboyna, established trade, and also settled at Baroda. On 81st 
December 1600 the English East India Company of London was 
formed. Henry IV of France issued letters patent for the formation 
of a French Hast India Company on Ist June 1604, but it came to 
naught. In August 16U7 or 1608 the first English ship reached 
Surat under Captain Hawkins. In 1609 the right of Holland to trade 
with India was formally recognised by treaty with Spain, and in 1610 
the Dutch settled at Pulicat. Jn 1612 the English factory at Surat 
was established, and in 1615 Captain Keeling with three English 
ships, the same which had bronght Sir Thomas Roe on his embassy to 
the Great Mogul, arrived of Calicut, and concluded a treaty with the 
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Zamorin. But it very soon transpired that ‘all that the Zamorin 
wanted was to get assistance against the Portuguese for the conquest 
of Cranganore and Cochin, and when the English ships left without 
assisting him, very scant courtesy was shown ta the ten persons left 
behind, who were to have founded a factory at Calicut. In 1611-15 
the United French East India Company was formed. In 1616 this 
United Company sent two ships to Java, and the result is described 
negatively as “not a failure” financially. In 1617 tke Dutch settled 
at Ahmedabad. In 1619-20 the French Company sent an expedition 
to Acheen and Java, and it was fairly succcssful. In 1620-22 tho 
Dutch settled in Persia and in other places tentatively. In 1624 the 
English East India Company was invested with powers of government. 
In 1684-85 the English Kast India Company entered into a treaty with 
the Portuguese by which the English gained free access to Portugucse 
ports. In consequence of this some Englishmen appear to have settled 
at Cochin, and in 1635 pepper was for the first time exported to Eng- 
Jand direct from Malabar. In 1686 other bodies than the English Kast 
India Company were empowered to trade with India, and tho same 
was renewed in 1655. In 1639 the English settled at Madras and the 
Dutch made their first attack on Goa. In 1640 Portugal recovered 
its independence from Spain. In 1642 Richelieu founded ‘“ La Com- 
pagnie des Indes” with exclusive privileges for twenty years, but 
the energies of the compary were wasted in an ineffectual attempt to 
conquer Madagascar. In 1647 the English Mast India Company began 
te enlist Members of Parliament among the subscribers to their stock ; 
hitherto they had been shy of enlisting ‘‘ gentlemen’’ among their 
servants. In 1652-53 ensued the naval war between England and 
Holland in HKurope, and the English factorics in India suffered in 
cousequence. In 1655 the Dutch settled at 'Vingorla. In 1657 the 
English East India Company obtained a new charter. In 1660 the 
Dutch made a second attack on Goa and failed. In 1661 the English 
Kast India Company was re-incorporated by Charles IJ, and by the 
charter granted in this year the East Iudia Company’s servants were 
authorised to make peace or war with any prince or people not being 
Christians, and to administor justice for themselves and their depend- 
ents. This provision materially improved the status of the chartered 
Company’s servants—who had up to this time been buccancering 
adventurers rather than steady traders and one company had been 
seeking to discredit another. Moreover in this same year Bombay was 
transferred to the English Crown as part of the Infanta Catherina’s 
dower on her marriage with Charles II. 

The following account of the capture of Cochin, and of the other 
Portuguese settlements in Malabar, is taken from Dr. Day’s ‘‘ Land 
of the Permauls; or Cochin, its Past and its Present,” p. 115. Dr. 
Day’s account was compiled from official records now in the Collector's 
office at Calicut. | 
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“ Another power was now to become predominant in the East, 

another race was to try their hand at siipremacy, and another religion 
to he introduced. The Portuguese had become objects of aversion to 
their old allies, the princes of Cochin, as they had deposed the Raja and 
created his aunt the Rani. 
The Dutch beginning to dislike the interference of the Mogul and 
others at Surat, wished to establish a settlement on the coast of Malabar, 
where they might be territorial sovercigns, as well as traders without 
being subject to the rapacious exactions of the Muhammadan Gov- 
ernment, or the neighbourhood of their successful rivals, the English. 
Cochin appeared a suitable spot, so they determined to try and dis- 
possess the Portuguese and occupy it themselves, 

‘In 1661 the Dutch entered into an agreement with the Paliat 
Achan, hereditary chief minister to the Cochin Raja, to assist them in 
their schemes. ‘ When the Dutch planned the conquest of the coast, he - 
(the Paliat Achan) materially assisted and met VanGoens, 12th March 
1661, in a friendly manner and entered into an agrecment, the purport 
of which was that, as the Portugucse and other enemies had deprived 
him of his lands, he would place himself entirely under the protcetion 
of the Dutch, who were to restore him by force to his territories, whilst 
he was to obey them in all things.’ This agreement was dated the 
same day on board the ship De Muscaatboom. ‘lhe Dutch troops 
appeared on the northern side of Cochin at Vypeen, where VanGoens 
fixed his head-qnarters at the Bishop’s house, and strongly fortified the 
Roman Catholic Church. Jueaving eight hundred men to garrison it, 
VanGoens re-emburked the remainder of his force, and landed on the 
southern side of the town, The Raja of Cochin now openly asserted 
that he and the Dutch had entered into an alliance. 

*“ VanGoens seized a church to the south, and made it his head- 
quarters. Ife then attacked the Rani’s palace at Muttancherry, and 
after a struggle succeeded in taking it and making the Rani a prisoner. 
On the following day the Dutch attacked the fort of Cochin, but the 
officer commanding the storming part was killed, and they retreated in 
confusion. Regular approaches were now opened, but the old Portu- 
guese spirit showed itself, and the garrison bravely defended themselves 
for several weeks, when the Raja of Porca! came to their assistance 
with six thousand natives, and the Dutch determined to retreat. 

- Tn the dead of the night they accordingly embarked in silence. 
When the morning broke, the Portuguese were amazed at finding their 
enemy’s camp abandoned. A Jew had sounded the hours as usual, 
thereby effectually deceiving them and preventing any sally on their 
part. Seven hundred men were left in the entrenchment at Vypeen. 


This year Tangacherry fell to the Dutch. — . 
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“ As the Jews had favored their enemies the Dutch, the Portuguese 
considered it necessary to punish them to prevent the recurrence of such 
conduct, aud therefore immediately on the siege being raised, they 
plundered Jews’ Town of almost all it contained, attempted to destroy the 
synagogue, and carried off the Pentateuch, which was subsequently, in 
166, recovered uninjured. 

‘The absence of the Dutch was but temporary, In 1662 Cranga- 
nore fell to them; in October of that year they returned to Cochin 
under Hustart, but were vigorously met by the Portuguese, who in vain 
attempted to prevent their landing. The head-quarters of the Dutch 
were fixed at the convent of St. John, the destruction of which had 
been unsuccessfully attempted by the garrison. In November Van 
Goens with a large number of troops joined the besiegers, but the 
garrison bravcly determined to stand a siege. 

* In Docember the Raja of Porea! arrived with o large native force 
at Ernacollum, and threw supplics into the fort. It was therefore 
determined to attack him. The natives under Portuguese officers met 
their foes most gallantly and drove them back with great loss, and the 
Dutch were compelled to bring up fresh troops before the Lorca con- 
tingent could be routed. 

“ But the Portuguese still held out, so the Dutch with the assistance 
of the troops of their ally the Raja of Cochin and the Paliat Achan, 
determined on storming the fort, and for eight days and nights were 
enabled to keep up a succession of assailants, the troops being relieved 
every three hours. A remnant of the glorious valour of the early J’ortu- 
guese appears to have animated this little band of their descendants 
in so long maintaining such an obstinate defence. At length, when the 
Portuguese commandant Pierre de Pon found that no assistance could 
reach him, that his native allies had forsaken him and had joined the 
new Huropean power, that provisions were becoming very scarce, and 
all were worn out with fatigue and anxiety, he capitulated, and the 
Dutch became masters of Cochin on the 8th January 1663. 

“ Four hundred topasses who were not included in the terms of the 
capitulation, ‘on discovering the omission, and knowing the cruel and 
licentious character of the Dutch soldiery in India, drew up close to 
the gate at which the Portuguese were to march out and the Dutch to 
enter, declaring that if equally favorable terms were not granted to 
- them as to the Portuguese, they would massacre them all and set fire 
to the town.’ It was deemed advisable to accede to their demands, and 
subsequently some of them even enlisted in the Dutch service.” 
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Srction (E). 
THE DUTCH, ENGLISH AND FRENCH SETTLEMENTS. 
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When tle Dutch acquired in the manner described in the preceding 
section all the Portuguese possessions in Malabar they found, among 
the settlers at Cochin, a small factory of the English East India 
Company established there, as already described, so early as 1634-35, 
and these factors receiving immediate notice to quit, took the earliest 
opportunity to leave the place after it fell into Dutch hands. 

From a very early period in its history the English Company had 
set its face against martial enterprises. And Sir Thomas Roe, the 
Ambassador to the Great Mogul, had given the Company some 
invaluable advice which they took well to heart. “The Portugueses,” 
he wrote. “notwithstanding their many rich residences are beggared 
by keeping of soldiers, and yet their garrisons are but mean. They 
never made advantage of the Indies since they defended them. 
Observe this well. It has also been the error of the Dutch who seek 
plantations here by the sword. They turn o wonderful stock; they 
proie in all places; they possess some of the best, yet their dead pays 
consume all the gain.” 

So far indeed did the English Company carry this policy that they 
even forbade at times an appeal to arms by the factors for their own 
defence ; and the annoyauces experienced in consequence of this were 
occasionaliy almost intolerable. 

But the strength of the Company lay iu the admirable arrange- 

ments whereby they encouraged trade at their fortified settlements. 
They established manufactures; they attracted spinners and weavers 
and wealthy men to settle in their limits; the settlers were liberally 
treated and their religious prejudices were tolerated; the privacy of 
houses was respected by all classes and creeds; settlers were allowed to 
burn their dead and tv observe their peculiar wedding ceremonier; no 
compulsory efforts were made to spread Uhristianity, nor were the settlers 
set to uncongenial tasks; shipping facilities were afforded; armed 
vessels protected the shipping; all manufactured goods were at first 
exempted from payment of duty; the Company coined their own 
money ; and courts of justice were established; security for life and 
property in short reigned within their limits. 
In 1685-90 a martial policy was tried at Bombay and Surat, but 
the Company found to their heavy cost that it did not pay, and so it 
was once more abandoned. And the settled policy of the Company 
seems to have been from this time forward to avoid war, either defen- 
give or offensive, unless a substantial return could be obtained for the 
outlay in money and men. 
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The English Company’s servants were graded in their order of 
seniority as apprentices for five years, as writers for five years, as factors 


for three years, as senior factors for three years, and as merchants. Some — 


changes subsequently took place in these graves, for senior factors were 
latterly styled merchants, and the merchant grade became senior 
merchants. The pay of the several grades was very small. In 1739 
the Chief of the ‘'ellicherry factory received only £70 a year, the 
two senior merchants £40 a year cach, one junior merchant £30 a 
year, and one writer £5 a ycar with an odditional Rs. 144 (equivalent 
at that time to £18 a year) for reading divine service. 

One or more of these servants seem to have been despatched from 
time to time to look after the Company’s investments at the diffcreut 
ports on the coast. They lived under the protection of the native 
rulers of the places where they settled, and werein no way different 
from ordinary private merchants. In time, as the Company’s invest- 
ments became larger and more imvortant, the necessity for fortified 
posts to protect the Vompary’s warehouses made itself felt; but for 
many years after the Company’s factors were unceremoniously turned 
out of Cochin by the Dutch in 1663, the English Company’s servants 
in Malabar had to rely alone for protection on the native chieftains 
in whose territories they were scttled. It would be ditficult to over- 
estimate the benefits of the experience thus obtained in the Company’s 
dealings with the natives, for the factors had perforce to study native 
character and to adapt themselves to it; and in doing this they were 
unconsciously fitting themselves to become the future rulers of the 
empire. 

Such settlements scem to have been formed at Rattera and Brinjan 
in Travancore territory and at Ponnani and Calicut in the Zamorin's 
country. 

It was with the latter chief that the English Company’s earliest 
extant ‘agreement was concluded in September 1664 shortly after the 
taking of Cochin by the Dutch. Two of the Company’s servants by 
name Riveri (? Rivers) and Vetti (?) appear to have proceeded to Calicut 
in the June preceding the above date, and to have been permitted to 
settle there on agreeing to pay duty to the Zamorin on the trade 
carried on. 

The Zamorin is described shortly after this time as ruling the 
country “ from Ticori (Trikkodi?) to Chitwa,’’® a distance of about 22 
_ leagues. His palace at Calicut was built of stone, andhe kept up 
“some faint resemblance of grandeur” about it. He was still * reck- 
oned the powerfullest king ”’ on the coast, and he had the best trade 
in his country. The products of his country were pepper, betel-nut, 
coconut, jagzery, copra, sandalwood, iron, cassia-lignum, and timber. 








_ } Collection of Treaties, ¥c., i. I.—Caliout, 1879. 
* Page 78, * Chavakkad, see p. 78, 
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His supremacy appears to have been. acknowledged by all the Malayali 
chiefs, except, perbaps, the Cochin Raja, from the northernmost part of 
Malabar to the southernmost extremity of Travancore by the offering 
of a flag or other token of submission, and by attending him once in 
twelve years at the Tirunavaiyi ceremony alroady fully described. This 
supremacy was however little more than nominal, and his position 
among the country powers appears to have deteriorated greatly from 
what it was in 1498 when the Portuguese appeared upon the scene. 

In August 1664 the French ‘‘ Compagnie des Indes’’ was formed 
by Colbert. It started with a capital of 15,000,000 “livres tourno:s ” 
(£600,000), and Louis XIV had to publish an ediot telling his 
courtiers it was not derogatory fora man of noble birth to trade to 
India. Men who had thusto be reminded of what was or was not 
fitting to their position were not the men to push French interests 
successfully, and the English Company’s servants soon saw that the 
French men were poor men of business and not likely to prove success- 
ful rivals in trade. Fryer described their Surat factory about this time 
as “better stored with monsieurs than with cash; they live well, 
borrow money, aud make a show.” Their first venture was a fresh 
attempt on Madagascar, and most of their fands were spent in com- 
bating with a bad climate, a pocr soil, and the hostility of the Mala- 
gasis. In 1672 they relinquished their attempts on the island and 
their colonists were scattered abroad, some to India and some to 
Mauritius and Reunion. 

- Meanwhile in 1665 war had broken out in Europe between the 
English and the Dutch; and the Dutch? in 1673 with a fleet carry- 
ing 6,000 men under VanGoens threatened the English settlement 
at Bombay, where in Septembor 28, 1663, the Huglish Company had 
finally settled down and secured for themselves from the Crown author- 
ities an unequalled position for trade. The Dutch, on finding they 
were likely to receive a warmer reception than they had bargained for, 
wisely determined not to land. 

In 1674 the French, who had been driven out of St. Thomé by the 
Dutch, settled under Francois Martin at Pondicherry. 

About 1680 the Dutch began to experience the results of their error 
in seeking trade at the point of the sword. The expenses of the 
garrisons maintained at their various settlements were so large that 
their trade yielded no profits, and they began gravely to consider the 
advisability of destroying the forts of Cannanore, Cranganore and 





1 Pages 164-171. 
s The Dutch settlements on the coast at this time were— 
1. Quilon. 
2. Calli-Quilon, 
8. Cranganore, 
, & Cannanore, which were all placed under the command of the Governor as 
§. Cochin. | . 
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Quilon, or of re-selling them to the Portuguese. For various reasons, 
however, the resolution was not carried out. | 

The Dutch were also very intolerant of persons professing the 
Roman Catholic faith, and in their overtures to Portugal about this 
time they proposed.to hand back the placcs (except Cochin) where that 
faith had obtained a firm hold of the people. The negotiations fell 
through, and in 1684 the Roman Catholic priests were at last allowed 
to return to the charge of their flocks. 

In this same year (1684) the English Company obtaincd from 
the Attingal Rani (of the Travancore family) a sandy spit of land at 
Anjengo. The site was badly selected in some respects, for there was 
no good water within three miles or so and the open roadstead and surf 
rendered shipping operations precarious. The place, however, had 
other advantages. Pepper was abundant, also calicocs of excellent 
quality. And when the place was fortified some years later, the cannon 
of the fort commanded the river, the main artcry of traffic, as well as 
the shipping in the roadstead. 

It was in 1690 that the Rani of Attingal gave permission to the 
English Company to erect the Anjengo fort, but no written treaty 
remains as a record of the fact. 

The English system of sending factors to various points on the 
coast to test the value of the trade at these places seems to have 
enabled the Company to decide where it wonld be best for their 
interests to plant factories for the defence of the trade thus ascertained 
to exist; and, in this way, towards the close of the seventeenth century 
they settled on two pomts on the Malabar coast, one at Anjongo, as 
already described, and the other at Tcllicherry. Calicut would probably 
have been selected as a more favorable spot for trade than Tellicherry, 
but the Zamorins seem, not unnaturally after their experience of what 
had befallen them in the Portuguese period, to have looked with jealousy 
on all foreign fortified settlements; and so strong seems to have been 
the feeling on this point that it was not, until after the English 
Company had been scttled for nearly a whole century at Calicut, that 
they were permitted in 1759 even to tile their factory there so aa to 
secure it against fire. 

As the English Company’s operations expanded in this way so did 
the Dutch Company’s business fall off, notwithstanding the number 
and strength of their fortified posts. On September 10, 1691, the 
Dutch gave up Chetwai to the Zamorin. In 1697 the walls of the 
Dutch fort at Cochin had become so ruinous, owing to the parsimonious 
policy pursued, that it was manifest something must be done. In 
pursuance therefore of the policy inaugurated in 1680, steps were taken 
to reduce their military expenditure. The Cochin fort was reduced to 
half its size, at Cannanore and Quilon only one tower was to be left 
standing, and at Cranganore the exterior works only were to remain. 
Moreover the military at all the outposts—Paponetty, Purakkat, and 
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Calli-Quilon—were to be withdrawn, and the marine establishment 
was reduced to the most attenuated proportions~—one small yacht, two 
sloops, and three row boats. 

These reducticns had their natural effect on the country powers, 
and the Dutch Company was no longer feared. 

It was in 1695 that the notorious Captain Kydd’s expedition was 
fitted out in England to put down! European piracy in the Indian 
seas. ‘The Mogul held the factors at Surat responsible for the piratical 
acts of Kydd, the Dutchman Chivers, and others. And the other 
country powers seem to have reasoned in lke fashion, for about 
November 1697 the Anjengo scttlement was violently but unsuccess- 
fully attacked by the Travancoreans on the plea that the factors were 
pirates. It may, however, be doubted whether this, their ostensiblo 
reason, was the true one, for, as will presently appear, the presence of 
the Fnglish in Travancore was gradually leading to a revolution in 
that State. 

It was not the country powers alone who charged the old English 
Sompany with fomenting piracy, for their rivals (the new company) 
also brought this charge against them; and indeed from the extent 
to which European piracy had renailed: the alternative lay between 
the suppressiou either of it or of honest trace. 

It would be ont of place here to set forth the grounds of quarrel 
between the rival Hast India Companies, but in passing it requires to 
be noted that Hnglish interests suffered severely in consequeuee of the 
disputes, whereby piracy was encouraged. The Mogul made the Surat 
factors pay heavy damages, andeven wont the length of ordering the 
factories to be destroyed. The differences were at last, however, 
arranged ; on April 27, 1702, tho rival Companics approved an instru- 
ment of union, and on and after July 22 of that same year ail opposi- 
tion between the rival Companics’ officers in India was to cease. Ti 
took a year or two more, however, to adjust all their differences; and it 
was not till September 29, 1708, that the Earl of Godolphin, Lord High 
‘Treasurer of Kngland, who had been appointed arbiter in the disputes, 
made his famous award, and from that date the style of the association 
was altered to that of ‘ The United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies.” 

Notwithstanding these troubles tho English settlements on the 
coust were making progress. 

About 1680 there had oceurred a disruption in the Northern 
Kolattiri family. Hamilton, who visited the reigning Kélattiri in 
1762, but who had been on the coast some years previously, thus 
describes the event :—“ ‘There were three princes of the blood royal 
who conspired to cut him” (the reigning Prince Unnitiri) “and his 
family off, to possess themselvcos of the government of Callistree ” 
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(Kolattiri) : ‘but being detected thoy were beheaded on altars built 
of stone. About two niles from Cannanore the altars wero standing 
when I was there, They were only square piles of hewn stone, about 
tureo yards high and four yards cach side.” 

Such family quarrels were not infrequent in the Kolattiri Chief’s 
house, and the reasons therefor are in operation in all Malayali families 
down to the@present day, and more especially in North Malabar. ‘The 
head of a Malayali houso has two contlic ‘ting sets of interests to deal 
with— first, those of his legal heirs, the children of his femalo relatives 
of various degrees; and secondly, those of his natural hears, his own 
wife and eluldren. Tho latter have no f@egal claim on him, but natural 
aifection comes into play, and to previde suitably for his own cluldren 
and their mother a man not infrequently trenches upon the neht of 
his legal heirs. Heuco arise bitter quarrels and jealousics. 

There can bo no doubt that the Kolattiri family’s dominions had 
become greatly curtailed by suck provisious having becu made for the 
natural heirs of the chicfs out of the territories belonging of right to 
the legal heirs, And at the period when the Tellicherry factory was 
established, somewhere about 1694-95, one of tho natural offshoots of 
the family, the Kadattunad Raja, known to the carly Mnelsh as the 
Boyanore or Baonor! of Badagara * was in semi-indepe sndent possession 
of Kadattunad,® that is, of tho termtory lying between the Mahé and 
Kotta rivers. And another such offshoot was in similar semi-indepoud- 
ent possession of the Malayalam territory lying to the north of the 
Kavayi river. And of the territory lying between the Kavayi and 
Mahé rivers various portions had come, whether by family alliances 
of the kind described or by grants, it is diflicult to say, into the posses- 
sion of various chicftains who wero all more or less dependent ou tho 
Kolattiris. Nandattara, otherwise called Péyanid,* was under the Achan- 
mar (fathers) four houses of tne Vambidér caste; Kottayam was under 
the Puranat (foreign) Rajas, and DTruvalinad indladine Kurangoth) was 
ruled by six houses of the Vambidr caste and by one house of the Néyar 
caste. Besides the above the two houses of Namdars still continued 
to rulo, in some subjection to tho Kolattiris, the territorios® assigned 
(if is said) to thom by Chéramin Perumal himsclf along the foot of the 
Western Ghauts in the present Chirakkal taluk, and there wero other 
houses of Nambidrs (though of lower rank) located in different places 
in what is now the Chirakkal taluk. Lastly the Mappilla Chief of 
Cannanoro (the Ali Raja) or Raja of the Soa had secured to himeclf a 
small slico of territory at and about Cannanora. Tho original Kolat- 
tiri dominions were therefore broken up into a largo number of petty 
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* See map at paragraph 11 of Section (b), Chapter 1V. 


* Tradition says that this was the county (néd) from which Chéraman Perumal went 
(péyi) to Arabia. 
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principalities at the time of the founding of the Tellicherry factory, 
and the territory which remained under the direct rule of the Kolattiris 
was of comparatively small extent. 

To understand thoroughly the position of affairs at this time, it 1s 
further necessary to explain that the Kolattiri house itself had become 
largely disintegrated. 

“The following table shows its present (1886) constitutign :— 

Koluttira famaly. 
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Several other sub-branches had broken off from the parent stem, but 
these have all siuce become extinct. 

The e/dest female of all the branches was accustomed to some distinc- 
tion, aud was entitled to the sthinam (cignity) annexed to the Achamma 
Mipasthinonm. She was nominally the head of the whole family just 
as the Ambadi Kovilagam Rini was the nominal head of the Zamorin’s 
house. 

But the executive powor was in thcory at least sub-divided among 
the five e/dest male members, who were styled, respectively, in their 
order of seniority. 

1, The Kolattirt. 4. The Ndlamkir, and 
2. The Tekkalankir. 5. The Anjdmktir. 
The Vadakkalankir. 

When this arrangoment was first made, the Holattiri himsclf probably 
retained orginally the immediate executive charge of only the middle 
portion of his dominions. he Tekkalankiér (the Southorn Legent) 
used to havo separate charge of the southern portion of the territories 
of the house with his head-quarters at Putupattanam on tho Kotta 
river, and tradition says that it was by marriago with one of the 
southern regents that one of the Kaidattanid Raja’s female ancestors 
acquired the territory of thatfamily. The Vadakhkalankir (the Northern 
Regent) had separate charge of the northern territories, and from a 
marriage with one of them, the Nilesvaram Rajas acquired their territory 
forming at present the southern portion of the Kasargode taluk in South 
Canara. The other Karvaichas (rulers of portions), namely, the fourth 
(Nalamkir) and fifth (Anjamkir), probably remained in more or less 
immediate attendance on the Holattir: himself and rendered him any 
assistance he required. 
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The dissensions which broke out from time to time in the family, and 
of which that noticed by Hamilton is the first on record, were caused 
no doubt by the extensive surrenders of territory to the consorts of the 
ruling members. The Zekkalankiir, when he succeeded to that dignity 
in order of seniority, would find himself, if he accepted the situation, a 
ruling chief without any territory to rule, and he would not willingly 
part with what remained of the territory attached to the dignity (the 
Vadakalankir’s) he was about to vacate. 

On examining the records it is found that, as a rule, the ablest 
member of the family, sometimes peaccably with the consent of all 
the members, sometimes by force, seized the reins of power at the 
earlicst possible opportunity, and the rest of the family, although 
perhaps senior to himself, were more puppets in his hands. 

This explains how it came about that the grant of the Tellicherry 
factory sito was obtained, not from the Kolattiri himself but from the 
Northern Regent (the Vadakkalankir), who happened at the time to be 
the de facto ruler of KGlattunid. 

St is not easy to explain why the Company eventually decided 
to sottle at Tellicherry, for it was a place of no importance up to that 
time. Jamilton, who however bore the factors no good-will, was not 
able to find a satisfactory reason for it at the time. His narrative 
runs thus :—‘‘ The place where the Factory now stands belonged to the 
French, who left the mud walls of a Fort built by them to serve the 
Knglish when they first scttled there, and for many years they 
continued so, but of late! no small pains and charge have boen bestowed 
on ita buildings; but for what reason I know not for it has no River 
near it that ean want its protection, nor can it defend the Road from 
the insults of Enemies, unless it be for small vessels that can come 
within some rocks that luy half a mile off or to protect the Company’s 
Warchonse, and a Punch-House that stands on the Sea-Shore a short 
Pistol Shot from the garrison.” 

The factory site was probably chosen more for purposes of trade 
than with a view to securing that trade once it was developed. Telli- 
cherry lies close to the fine pepper-producing countries of Kottayam 
and Randattara, and the finest cardamoms in the world are produced in 
the country lying at the head of the Periah pass into Wynad, to which 
Tellicherry is the nearest point on the coast. These were advantages 
which the Company would certainly appreciate. By selecting Darma- 
pattanam Island, however, the same advantages could have been 
secured along with capabilities of defence such as ‘Tellicherry could not 
boast. But the island was at this time in dispute among the country 
powers, and when the chance did occur of acquiring it the expense of 
moving the garrison and warehouses to the island was so heavy that, 
although the removal was sanctioned, it was never actually carried out. 








1 Published in Edinburgh in 1727. 
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As to when the factory was established it is certain that this event 
happened some time before the 24th October 1699, the first date in the 
“General Letter Book” of the factory extant on 6th May 1728 as 
mentioned in the factory diary of this latter date. The Company 
had probably had a trading post at Tellicherry for some years previ- 
ously, and it is certain that at the union between the Companies in 
1702 Tellicherry is montioned along with Karwar, Calicut and Anjengo 
as among the affiliated factories of Bombay. 

It was the Vadakkalankur (Northern Regent) of Kolattiri who 
permitted the English Company to scttle at Tellicherry. Their 
settlement was as usual unprotected. And, it is said, that one of the 
rival Kolattiri princes of the Udayamangalam branch, in combination 
with the neighbouring Mdyar chieftain of Iruvalinad, the Kurangoth 
Nayar, entered the Company’s warehouso one day about 1704-5 and 
committed certain irrocularities, which were duly reported to the 
Northern Regent, and it was at the same time pointed out to him that 
such events would recur unless the place were fortified. The Rogent 
thereupon gave his consent to the building of a fort, and it is said that 
ho himself laid the foundation-stone thercof. With the consent, it 1s 
said, of the Ponattil Poduval and of the Vallura Tangal, a house site 
belonging to the former and a hill (Tiruvallapan Kunnu) belonging 
to the latter were taken up, and on theso sites the fort and fort-house 
were built. The Company also bought up, for the same purpose, a 
street of weavers which cxisted at the place. 

The town, Hamilton says, lay at the back of the fort with a stone 
wall round it ‘‘to keep out Enemies of tho Chicf’s making, for in 1703 
he began a war that stall continucs, aS least there were Folks killed in 
1723 when I was there.’ ‘he buildings and the war together, he said, 
had taken “double the Moncy to maintain them that the Company’s 
investments came to,” and he thus relates the origin of the disturbance. 
“ The occasion of the War, as I was informed, began abont a trifle. 
The Nayar, that was Lord of the Mannor, hud a Noyalty, for every 
Vessel that unladed at Tellicherry paid two Bales of Rice duty to him. 
There was another Royalty of every tenth Fish that came to the Market 
there, and both togcther did not amount to £20 Sterling per annum. 
The Chicf either appropriated these Royalties to his own, or the Come 
pany’s use, and the Nayar complained of the Injustice but had no 
Redress. ‘These little duties were the best purt of the poor Nayar’s 
subsistence which made it the harder to bear, so his friends advised him 
to repel force by force, and disturb the Factory what he could, which 
he accordingly did (by the secret assistance of his Friends) for above 
twenty years, ‘The Company are the best Judges whether the War 
_ i likely to bring any profit to their affairs there or no.” 


It is extremely improbable, it may be remarked, that the Company’s 


officers, who had been careful to buy up the weavers’ and others’ houses 
and lands before beginning to erect their fort, would have refused to 
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pay the petty dues Hamilton writes about, had they been justly payable, 
and he omits all mention of the irrogular entry into the Company’s 
warehouse before the fort was built, so he is not an impartial witness in 
the matter. Jealousies between the Kolattiri chiefs had probably more 
fo do with it than the reasons assigned by Hamilton. 

A paper in the records states that every endeavour was made to 
arrange matters amicably with the Kurangoth Nayar, and it was only 
when these proved abortive that the English Company resorted to 
force. They stormed the Mailan hill on the outskirts of Tellicherry 
and took it, although it had, with a view to giving trouble to the 
factory, been fortifiod by the Nayar with the secret assistance of his 
friends,' no doubt, as Hamilton says. 

On August 20th, 1708, the Northern Regent formally gave? and 
made over the Tellicherry fort, which had been ‘built at the request 
and entreatics made by mo asa friend” to the Honorable Company, 
and he added that within its limits ‘no person shall demand, collect 
or plant,’ and “our custom-house will be obliged to give us what 
has been scttled.” 

The Niyar appears to have maintained a desultory warfare with 
the factory until, on 2)th September 1719, he submittcd proposals of 
peace, which were accorded to him and ratified on that date. Among 
other terms*® he gave the Company ‘two great cuns and a slave in 
licu of one you havo lost,” and he agreed to givo the Company a mond 
poly of his peppor produce without any duty and to surrender “the 
Ramem hill,” which is probably identical with that of Mailan already 
referrod to. 

I'he Zamorin in 1699 had probably received an advance of money 
from the Company, as in that year he came to an understanding * with 
a Mr. Peni (Penny?) authorising him to deduct 25 per cent. of the 
duty on pepper exported. And again in 1710 he had authorised > them 
to employ the oil ordeal for settling their disputes with native traders. 
It appears they also had the privilege of protecting debtors who took 
refuge in their Calicut factory, to the disadvantage occasionally of 
interlopers like Hamilton. 

Meanwhile affairs in other parts of the Zamorin’s territory had not 
proceeded so satisfactorily for the Knglish Company’s interests. It 
has already been said that the Dutch in pursuance of their policy to 
curtail their military oxpenditure had in 1691 placed the Island of 
Chetwai in the Zamorin’s hands. The Zamorin was not slow to follow 
up the advantage this gave him of being placed on the flank, as it were | 


a 


1 Hamilton himself, who was an Interloper, was probably to be reckoned of thi 
number as he paid a visit to Mahé, the southern limit of the Nayar’s territory in 1707. 
* Treaties, &c.,i.1II. Thistreaty was subsequently confirmed by the Kélattiri himself 
_and other members of the family. Ibid., i, VIII, IX and X. 
3 Treaties, Sc., % VI and VII. 
* Treaties, §vc., i, IL. 5 Treaties, §c., i. IV. 
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of his hereditary foe, the Cochin Raja’s territory. War broke out 
shortly afterwards, and from 17(1 till 1710 the Datch were drawn into 
it in a desultory manner in protection of the Cochin Raja’s interests. 
It was this protection of the Cochin Raja against the Zamorin which 
involved the Dutch in so much profitless expenditure in Malabar. &o 
long as the Chetwai Island remained in the Zamorin’s hands, he could 
at any moment turn, as it were, the flank of the Cochin Raja’s defence, 
and it, therefore, became an object of importance to the Dutch Com- 
pany to protect the northernmost point of the island. In 1714 they 
accordingly set about the erection of a fort at this point. 

The English Company, on the other hand, and, if Hamilton’s 
account is correct, the Chief of the English factory, Mr. Robert 
Adams, had, in particular, interests of their own to protect. Ever 
since the place had been in the Zamorin’s hands, the English chiefs 
had made, as Hamilton expresses it, “a good Milch Cow” of it, by 
vending presumably on their own private account, ‘‘ between 500 and 
1,000 Chests of Bengal Ophium yearly up in the inland Countries 
where it is very much used.! The Watcr Carriage of the River being 
cheap and secure, the Price of Ophium high, and the Price of Peppor 
low, so that their profits were great both ways.”’ 

The Raja of Cochin made over his claims to the island to the 
Dutch, ‘‘ who,” as Hamilton records, “ made small account who had 
tfo best Title, but carried on their Work with Diligence.” 

Acting on the advice of Mr. Adams on the other hand, the Zamorin 
determined to resort to stratagem to recover possession of it. He 
accordingly sené some solditrs disguised as coolics who entered the 
Dutch service to help in the building of the fort. These men were 
instructed to watch their opportunity, and for this purpose they lay in 
ambuscade “in a Morass overgrown with weeds near the Fort.”” The 
two Dutch lieutenants in charge of the works began one evening to 
play dominoes in a temporary guard-room about half a mile from the 
fort, while the garrison strolled about off their guard in the cool of the 
evening. Taking advantage of this favorable opportunity the men in 
ambush easily overpowered the sentinels and took the half-built fort. 
Collecting a few men the officers rushed to the spot, but one of them 
was killed in the advance, and the other losing heart drew off his men 
and sailed for Cochin. Before sailing he had the mortification to see 
the English flag flying over the fort. On reaching Cochin he was 
tried by court-martial and shot, Hamilton being present at the exe- 
cution. The Zamorin’s people set to work at once to demolish .the fort 
and carried off some great guns belonging to the Dutch. “And this 
was the Prelude of the War.” 

The reason for the hoisting of the English flag over the unfinished 
work appears to have been that in February 1715, Mr. Adams had. 
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obtained permission! from the Zamorin to build a warehouse at 
Chetwai, and keep a person there for trade purposes. 

The Dutch could not stand this affront, so Councillor Willem 
Bakker Jacobtz took the field at the head of 4,000 Europcan and 
native troops. Chetwai was recovered; Paponetty previously mort- 
gaged to the Zamorin was also taken; and notwithstanding some 
unacceptable advice tendered to Mr. Adams by Iamilton “not to 
embark his Masters in that Affair because war was a diffcrent 
Province from his,’ the war ended in “a dishonorable and disadvan- 
tageous Peace” in 1717. ‘The Zamorin by the conditions of peace 
‘““was obliged to build up the Fort he had demolished, to pay the 
Dutch Company 7 per cent. on all the pepper exported out of his 
Dominions for ever, and to pay a large Sum towards the Charges of 
the War. Sonte Part of the Money, I believe, he borrowed.” 

The Dutch formally resumed possession of the Chetwai fort on 
April 10th, 1717. It was named Fort William and Heer Wilhem 
Blasser, Captain-Licutenant, and first commandant thereof, died there 
on the 2nd of February 1729, a8 his tombstone lying at the Chetwai 
public bungalow still attests. 

After the conclusion of this disadvantageous peace, Mr. Adams 
continucd to be the Chief of the Tellicherry factory for many years, 
and ho was not relieved of that chargo till the 10th of March 1728. 
Hamilton’s belicf that part of the money spent by the Zamorin in 
this war was borrowed was fully justified, for the early Tellicherry 
records show that the Company took great exception to the loans 
which Mr. Adams had made out of their money to the Zamorin, the 
Punnattir Raja, the Prince Regent of the Kélattiri dominions and 
others. Notwithstanding the most persistent dunning, the Zamorin’s 
debt amounted to the largo sum of fanams 6,68,!22°04 when Mr. 
John Braddyl eventually took charge of the factory. Mr. Adams 
did not regularly deliver over charge of it. Ile proceeded with Mr. 
Braddyl to Tanir to recover some of the money lent. ,Mrs. Adams, 
after some restraint ‘subsequently withdrawn) had been used to prevent 
her leaving Tellicherry, came down the coast ‘on board the Decker 
for Fort St. George,” picked up her husband at Culicut, and the 
records do not say what further became of them. 

In consequence of these expensive wars the Dutch settlement at 
Cochin was not paying its way, so in 1721 the Supreme Council in 
Batavia came to the very important resolution that the Raja of Cochin 
was no longer to be supported in his interminable fights with the 
Zamorin, and the Cochin council was solemnly cautioned to live peace- 
ably with all men; advice more easily given than capable of being 
carried out. 
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This resolution of the Dutch Company, coupled with the results of 
certain memorable events at Anjengo, speedily led to great changes 
among the country powers. 

The Honorable Company settled at Anjengo mainly for two 
reasons—‘' Pepper” and “piece-goods.”? Travancore was at the time of 
the settlement and for many years subsequently in a state which did 
not favour trade. The Rajas were as a rule mere puppets iv the hands 
of certain Brahmans of the Trivandrum temple and of certain petty 
chieftains of the Nayar caste, who were styled the Ettuvittd) Pillamdr, 
or the Pillays of the eight houses. These latter appear to have been 
the local heads of the Nayar tara organisation—of the organisation, 
that is, which, as already fully explained, was charged with the main- 
tenance of the rights of all classes, and with preventing any such from 
falling into disuse. The country was therefore broken up, as was also 
the case with Kélattunad, into an immense number of petty chieftain- 
ships, over which the Rajas had very limited and precarious authority. 
Such a country was not favoralle for trade. What the English 
Company would have liked would have been a despotic monarch who 
could assign to them monopolies of the produce they came seekirg and 
could enforce the same with a strong arm. 

A weaker prince than usual appears to have succeeded to the 
Travancore Raj in 1718, and another prince, then guite a boy, but 
afterwards famous as the great Martanda Varma, appears to have 
set himself in opposition to the Brahmans and feudal chiefs, and in 
consequence the country was in a disturbed state. 

In April 1721 the Anjengo factors were applied to for their usual 
annual present due to the Rani of Attingal, of the Travancore family. 
“Those! who demanded it assured him (the Chief of the Factory) that 
they came to demand it by the Queen’s order, and offered their Receit 
of it in her Name.’’ The chief appears to have had reason to expect 
that if the present were sent it would never reach Her Highness as 
the Ettuvittil Pillamdr were just then in the ascendant, so he refused 
to pay it into any hands but those of the Rani. On this the Rani 
invited him to bring it to Attingal himself. ‘‘And he, to appear 
great there, carried two of his Council, and some others of the Factory 
with most Part of the Military belonging to the Garrison, and by 
Stratagem they were all cut off, except a few black Servants whose 
heels and language saved them from the Massacre, and they brought 
the sad news of the tragedy.” This happened on the 15th April 
1721. 

Two years later the Chief of the Anjengo factory was Dr. 
Alexander? Orme, the father of the Historian? Robert Orme. He 








1 Hamilton’s new account, &c., I. 382-3, 
2 He was brother-in-law of the Tellicherry Factory Chief, Mr. Adams. 
3 Born at Anjengo in 1728. 
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had come as an adventurer to India about 1706, and proving service- 
able as a surgeon to the factors at Anjengo he had been taken into 
the Company’s service, being described by the Anjengo factors, who 
recommended his being entertained, as “a very capable and ingenious 
person that would be extraordinarily serviceable to our masters and us 
in sickness.”’ He appears to have been appointed as the chief of the 
factory directly after the massacre. 

The resolution taken by the Honorable Company on Icarning of 
this massacre is thus expressed in an ola! (cadjan letter), written by 
the Travancora Raja to Dr. Orme on the 15th August 1723 :— 
“Owing to the loss sustained by the Honorable Company in the 
capture of Atinga (Attingal) and the money and artillery, which 
the enemies robbed in our country, the Honorable Company have 
resolved, in spite of money expenses, to put down the enemies and 
subject the country to the king, we aro ready to do anything, which 
the Honorable Company may require, and shall personally come 
there and punish the enemies there in the best manner you may desire, 
regarding which we affirm to do without fail, and wish to know 
when must we come there with our army.” 

The Raja appears to have died shortly after this letter was written, 
and it was not till 1726 that the first important step was taken by his 
successor, advised to it also by the Prince Martanda Varma, now twenty 
years of age, to break the power of the Lttuwttil Pillamdr and other 
chieftains whoso interference was as unwelcome to the Raja as it was 
to the trading English Company. This step consisted in obtaining 
a, body of troops—1,000 cavalry and 2,000 sepoys from the Nayak of 
Madura—in consideration of Travancore undertaking to become tribu- 
tary to him. 

With the «aid of this force the refractory feudal chiefs were kept 
under some restraint, but it was not until after 1729, when the famous 
Raja Martanda Varma at last succeeded to the Raj, that effectual 
steps were taken “to put down the enemies, and subject the country 
to the king.”’ And the extirpation of the Hftuvzttid Pillamar was the 
first effectual step taken in this direction by that energetic chief. 

The advantage of having a standing army of trained troops had 
however meanwhile become so apparent that the next step adopted by 
this capable Martanda Varma was to employ the famous Hloming 
Kustachius D’Lanoy to organise hia forces, D’Lanoy had been taken 
prisoner at the Travancorean attack on the Dutch fort of Colachel 
in August 1741; he had attracted the notice of the Raja who had 
treated him with much kindness and consideration, and in return he and 
sevoral of his companions had entered the Raja’s military service. 

Things had in this way become rife for great changes in the 
south, and in consequence 
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First, of the Dutch Company’s resolution in 1721 not to back 
up their native allies, or to do it in an irresoiute fashion, 
which appears to have been what actually happened ; 

Secondly, of the English Company’s resolution in 1723 to 
“ subject the country to the king ” and so facilitate their 
trade; and 

Thirdly, of the formation about 1741 of a standing army in 
Travancore, 

the next few years saw the Travancoreans masters of the whole of the 
country as far north as Cranganore, leaving to the luckless ally of the 
Dutch Company, the Cochin Raja, only a few square miles lying round 
his palaces at Ernakulam and Cochin. 

Meanwhile the French had secured a stable footing on the coast as 
competitors for the Malayali produce of pepper, piece- goods, ginger and 
cardamoms, and the way of it was as follows :— 

Hamilton, as already sct forth, mentions incidentally that the 
French had formed a temporary settlement in a small mud fort at 
Tellicherry prior to the occupation of that place by the English. Ard > 
he further notices the fact that in 1698 they had a factory at Calicut. 
They were, however, evidently not doing much there, as he says they 
had neither money nor credit and were “ not in a condition to carry on 
a trade.”’ 

Hamilton chanced once to visit the place which he called “Mcalie,” ! 
and which the French subsequently seized in the manner to be presently 
described, and his account furnishes much interesting information 
regarding the chief of that district of Kolattunad, whom the French 
afterwards dispossessed of a small portion of his territory. 

“ And 8 or 10 miles further to the Southward”’ (of Mahé) “ is 
Burgara,? a seaport in the dominions of Ballanore * Burgarie ? a formi- 
dable Prince. His country produces Pepper and the best Cardamoms 
in the World.”’ In January 1703 Hamilton appears to have visited the 
place and bought cardamoms, and received a visit from the prince on 
board his ship, which he minutely inspected and then signified his 
intention of building a similar one “ but there wanted water enough in 
his Rivers to flote her.” ‘ This Prince and his predecessors have been 
Lords of the Sea, ‘lime out of Mind, and all trading vessels between 
Cape Comorin and Damaan were obliged to carry his Passes. Those of 
one Mast paid for their Passes about 8 Shillings yearly, and those with 
three paid about sixteen ; but when the Portuguese settled in India, 
then they pretended to the Sovereignty of the Seas which occasioned a 
War between him and them that has lasted ever since. He keops some 
light Gallies that row and sail very well, which cruize along the Coast 
trom October to May to make Prize of all who have not bis Pass. In 





1 Mayyahk = Mahé. 2 Vadakara. 
? Corrupt form of Vélunnavar = Ruler. 
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our discourse I asked him if he was not afraid to venture his person 
on board of a Merchant Ship since he himself was an Enemy to all 
Merchants that traded on these Coasts. He answerod that he had heard 
of my Character, and that made him fearless and that he wasjno Enemy 
to trade, but only vindicated the Sovereignty of those Seas before 
mentioned, and that our own King was invested with the like Sover- 
eignty not only on his own Coasts, but on those of France, Holland and 
Denmark and could have no greater right than he had, only he was in 
a better Position to oblige the transgressors of ‘his Jaws to obedience 
than he was. However, he would waintain his claim and right the 
best way he could, and whoever lost their Ships or Vessels for contempt 
of his authority might blame their own obstinacy or folly and not him.” 
On parting with Hamiiton he gave him a bracelet and made him “a 
free Denizen in all his Territories.” 

Hamilton paid him a return visit on shore at “ his palace which was 
very meanly built of Iceds and covered with Coconut Leaves, ‘but 
very neat and clean.” He expressed wonder why the English did not 
settle in his dominions because he had pepper and cardamoms which 
were carried both to Calicut and Tellicherry and paid customs en route 
to other chiefs while he only charged 5 per cent. as duty. Hamilton 
replied “ that sending his Vossels to cruize on Merchant Ships had blasted 
the reputation of hiscountry.’”’ He proposed to Hamilton to settle there, 
but Hamilton told him in reply that he could not accept of his favors 
without the approbation of the Company. 

Jn 1707 Hamilton again came from Cochin to buy a new ship 
which the Raja (Kadattunad) had built. He called at a place belong- 
ing to him“ called Mealie.”} He was received with great favor, but 
the Raja would not sell the ship until he had first employed her in one 
voyage himself. ‘ When I went to his palace the first time I was 
innocently guilty of ill-mannors, for walking with him near his lodg- 
ings, I chanced to touch the Thatch with my Hat which polluted it so 
much that as soon as ] went away he stript it of its Covering because 
Religion forbade him to sleep under it when it was thus polluted, but it 
was soon re-sanctified by a new Thatching.” If this had been done by 
one of his own subjects he might have been in danger of his life for it. 

The Raja insisted on all things being supplied to Hamilton without 
payment, and he had in conscquence to pay fishermen on the sly for 
the fish he got from them. 

“T do not certainly know how far Southerly this Prince’s Dominions 
reach along the Sea Coast, but I believe to Tecorie,? about 12 miles from 
Mealie,? and in the half way is Cottica, which was famous formerly 
for privateering on all Ships and Vessels that traded without their 
Lord’s Pass.” - 











1 Mayyoli = Mahé, "2 Trikkodi, p. 72. 3 Muhé (Mayyali). 
-“d Kottakkal,'p. 72, and foot-note, p. 334. 
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Hamilton further notices the ‘‘ Sacrifice Rock” lying off Cottica, 
about 8 miles in the sea—so called, tradition says, because “ when the 
Portuguese first settled at Calicut, the Cottica’ cruizers surprised a 
Portuguese vessel and sacrificed all their Prisoners on that Rock.” 

In 1719 the ‘Perpetual Company of the Indates”’ was formed in France 
by J.aw, and a few years after this event a French squadron made, in 
1725, a descent on Mahé ? “ in pursuance ? of orders from the Directors, | 
with the view to secure on the Malabar coast a post that would 
indemnify the French for the loss of Surat.” 

“In the year 1725, a small French squadron under the command 
of M. dePardaillan, acting under the orders of the Government of 
Pondicherry, came to opposite the little town of Maihi, just below 
Tellicherry, on the Malabar coast, and summoned the place to surren- 
der. The governor refused. ‘The situation of Maihi indeed seemed to 
place it out of all danger. 

‘On high ground rising up from the sea, and washed on its north 
side by a little river, the entrance into which, as it ran into the sca, was 
closed by rocks for even the smallest boats, Maihi seemed to be able to 
bid dufiance to any enemy who should attack it on the side of the sea. 
So at least thought the governor, and so, apparently, seemed to think 
the French commodore. Je, at all events, was hesitating as to the 
course he should adopt under the circumstances, when the captain of 
one of his ships submitted to him a plan which he begged he might be 
permitted to carry himself into execution. The name of this captain 
was Bertrand Francois Mahe deluabourdonnais. 

‘Qn arriving at Pondicherry, he was attached to the squadron of 
M. dePardaillan, just starting for the conquest of Maihi. It is under 
the orders of this commodore, hesitating regarding the attack of the 
place, that we now find him. 

“The plan which Labourdonnais submitted to the commodore was 
to land the troops on a raft of his own designing, in order of battle, 
under cover of the fire of the squadron. He pressed also that he might 
be pormitted to lead them himself. M. dePardaillan, struck with the 
ingenuity of the plan, and with the energy and quickness of decision 
evinced by the young officer, gave his consent to the scheme. It was 
carried out almost instantly. The raft was made, the troops were 
placed upon it, and, piloted by Labourdonnais, were landed, with dry 
feet and almost in order of battle, at the foot of the high ground. This 








1 Kéttakkal, p. 72, aud foot-note, p. 334. 

* It appears from the Tellicherry factory diary of 28th November 1726 that the 
French had previously in 1722 occupied Mahé, and this is probably the occupation to 
which Hamilton alludes in his “ New Account, &c.,’ I. 298, in the following terms :— 
* About 4 miles to the southward of Tellicherry is a smail French factory lately settled 
at the mouth of a small river, but for what end I know not: but i believe more to em- 
ploy a little stock for the gentlemen of Calicut factory’s account than for the French 
Company.” . 

3 Mallesan’s “ History of the French in India,’’ p. 62,-foot-note 
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difficulty being surmounted, the place wasstormed. As an acknowledg- 
ment of the skill and onterprise of his young captain, the commodore 
by a slight alteration of the letters which went to form the name of the 
captured town, transformed it from the Indian Maihi or Mahi! into 
the French Mahé—the first name of Labourdonnais. This new name 
not only took root, but it gradually effaced the recollection that the 
town had ever borne another. 

“We are indebted to the Carnatic Chronology of Mr. C. P. Brown, 
late Madras Civil Service, for the information rogardmg the origin of 
the name ‘ Mahé,’ It was evidently unknown to Mr. Mill, and equally 
so to the authors of the Indian CGaczetleers.”* 

The Tellicherry factors naturally enough regarded this intrusion 
of the French at a place so closo to their limits—onlv two miles from 
their outposts—in no friendly hight, and the first paper on the record 
of the extant Tellicherry factory diary beginning with Monday, Ist 
August 1726, is a letter from tho President and Council at Madras 
expressiug concern at tho success of the French in seizing Mahé. 

From an entry a weck later it would appear that the Kadattunad 
Itaja bad been at war at this time with the Kottayam Raja as well as 
with the French. Mr. Adams succeeded however in reconciling them 
with a view no donbt to turn all the Kadattunid Raja’s efforts towards 
embarrassing the French, and the terms of peaco demanded by Kotta- 
vam and accepted by Kadattunid were—(1) The districts of “ Belleta ” 
with absolute command thereof to be dclivered to the former; (2) an 
elephant to be given to Tellicherry pagoda by the latter with an 
offering of butter tied round its neck; (3) @ piece of ground and a 
house for Brahmans to be given up by latter; and (4) a house in the 
latter’s country to be burnt. 

This however did not much affect the result. On the 14th August 
the French seized a small hill lying between them and Kadattunad’s 
force, and notwithstanding smart firing the latter failed to dislodge 
them. On the 15th, 100 Tellicherry Naysrs were sent to assist ® 
Kadattunad; but he wanted moncy and being already indebted to the 
Company, he was told first of all to settle his accounts. Rather than do 
this he preferred to come to terms with the French, and notwithstanding 
tho chief's efforts to “‘ embarrass the affair,” he sent on the 8th September 
to say that he thought himself obliged by force to hearken to the French, 
and was told in reply that he was unreasonable. 

On the 10th of September there was a cessation of hostilities, and 
Kadattunid began to try to obtain the best terms he could by playing off 
the one factory against the other. 


1 The Malayalam name is written thus: ag) = Mayyali. 


‘2 Pages 62-64, Malleson’s History of the French in India. 
* He had, on February 17th, 1725, agrced with the English factors not to permit any 


other Europeans to settlein this country and to give the English a monopoly of the 
nroduce of nenner and cardamnmr. Treatioe Ke i. XTIT. 
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No sooner had the hostilities with Kadattundd ceased than the French 
under M. Fremisot began to be active in other directions. Between the 
two factories lay the territory of the Kurangoth Nayar with whom the 
English factors had previously been at war as already described. The 
Nayar welcomed the French as allics and with their aid began to try to 
recover the territory he had lost. , 

The great annual hunting festival of the Nayars, Tuldppattu,’ was 
at hand; between Tellicherry and Mahé lay some hills covered with 
brushwood which harboured wild pigs, and Mr. Adams obtained 
information that on the 12th of October the Nayar and tke French 
intended to hunt on two hills, called Punnella and Putinha, which had 
been taken from the Nayar by the English factors. It was accordingly 
resolved to get up an opposition hunt and to guard the hills in order to 
prevent the French from the seizing them. * 

On 12th October accordingly the Nayar and French combined and 
suddenly attacked the people stationed on the disputod hills. In the 
fight which ensued one Nayar was killed on the side of the English, and 
one Frenchman was slain and several wounded on the other side. On 
the following day there was another fight in which one Nayar boy was 
killed on the English side and three Niyars anda fisherman were 
wounded. The affair ended in mutual protests betwoen the two 
factories, both urging that their nations were at peace in Kurope, and 
finally a conference was arranged in December to settle matters. The 
English factory limits at this time arc thus described :—“ From Upalla 
Canadi to Ponella Malla, north and south, and what may be to the west- 
ward of said places or with them, and Tellicherry fort to Moohara and 
Codalla.”” ‘he firm attitudo assumed by the English factors hed, thoy 
were assured, greatly advanced their credit in the country. 

To protect their trade the English factors resolved to assist Kadattu- 
nid with money, &c., as being cheaper than war ; and they made use of 
the friendship of the Prince Regent in the K6lattiri dominions to bring 
over to their ? side the four Kulatta Nambiars of Iruvalinad, who were 
in a position to stop country supplies from reaching Tellicherry. 

This fighting at Tellicherry was not approved either at the Presi- 
dency (Bombay) or by the Court of Directors. Orders were sent tu 
live amicably with the French, to reduce expenses,’ and to recover 
debts. TheNecretary of State was also moved to send a remonstrance 
to the French Ministry against the French insults at Tellicherry, and 


te renner 


2 Conf. p. 173. 2 Treaties, S§c., i. XV and XVI. 
* The following establishment, it was calculated, would suffice as soon as all the build. 
ings were finished :— 


. Tellicherry fort—-126 men. 
. Mailan do. 44 do. 

40 Nayars. 
. Coddallee do. 16 Moors. 


. Moobara_ do. garrisoned by N arargapuratta N ayar’s men at 500 fanams monthly. 
. Patinha do. do. do. do. 50 do. 
. Tirimalla do. “ esteemed at 500 fanams ’’—(Diary, 14th February 1727). 
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the Royal Company of France was ordered to be in amity with the 
English settlements in India. 

The result was that the two settlements began to interchange 
friendly visits, and much gunpowder was spent in salutes, much to the 
chagrin of the Kurangoth Nayar, who tried various plans to prevent the 
respective factors from coming to an amicable understanding. Iiis 
people came vapouring up before the Hnglish posts, which however were 
ordered “‘ to bear everything till attackt.’’ They next pulled down one 
dark night a fence round a French post in their own lines with a view to 
make the French believe the English had done it and set the French 
firing in all directions; but Mr. Adams had no difficulty in exposing the 
Nayar’s “ villainous artifices,”’ 

The respective factors finally arranged terms mutually satisfactory 
and advantageous, and these were embodied in two agreements! and 
duly executed on 9th March and 17th—28th April 1728. This agree- 
ment secured both factories against the intrigues of the Kurangoth 
Nayar and other petty chieftains, in Iruvalinad; it provided for the 
surrender of deserters, and for fixing a fair price for pepper; and even 
if war prevailed between the two countries in Europe the couditions of the 
agreement were to be observed until notice to the contrary was given 
by either side. 

Thus peace and security reigned to the south and east of the Telli- 
cherry factory. ‘To the north disturbances occurred in another 
quarter. 

Tho Tellicherry factory diary records, on the 6th June 1727, that 
Ally Raja ‘did last night Treacherously seize the said Hill and Fort” 
(namely, Codalla) which the Prince Regent in Kolattunad had erected 
_ “ purely as a barrier toa Large Country which produced a great quantity 
of Pepper.” 

The Dutch were still at this time settled in Cannanore in Fort 
Angelo taken from the Portuguese, and Ally Raja, or more correctly 
Ali Raja (the sea king), lived under the guns o! their fort at a house 
called the Arakkal in Cannanore town. 

Reference * has already been made to the origin of this Mappiila 
chieftain. ‘The Kéralolpatti would trace the family history back to the 
time of Chéraman Perumal, but tradition is tolerably unanimous that 
the first chieftain of the family was a Nayar, by name Arayan Kulan- 
eara Nayar, one of the ministers of the Kolattiri, who is said to have 
lived ahout the end of the 11th or beginning of the 12th century A.D., 
and who embraced Islam and adopted the name of Muhammad or 
Mammad Ali. Owing to his skill and ability, itis said, the Kolattiri 
retained him as his minister after his conversion, and his successors 
were known as the Mamuinali Kitavus, who were hereditary ministers of 





1 Treaties, Sc., i. XVII, afterwards in 1736. Extended in regard to the surrender of 
_ deserters who had committed crimes in the respective settlements, See i, XXXII, 
> Conf. p. 238. 
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the JXolattiris. Tradition says that Mammad Ali and his successors 
were admitted to all the important counsels of the Kolattiri and that 
they used to stand on such occasions with sword point resting on a box, 
implying that, whatever was determined on, they would find the money 
to duit. Hamilton gives an interesting account of these chiettains 
after they had become independent of the Kodlattiris. He describes 
Cannanore as “a, pretty large town built in the bottom of the bay ” and 
as independent of the Dutch stationed in Fort Angelo. It was under 
“Adda Raja, a Mahometan Malabar princo, who upon occasion can 
bring near 20,000 men into the field.” ‘“ His government is not 
absolute, nor is it hereditary ; and instead of giving him tho trust of the 
Treasury which comes by Taxes and Merchandise, they have chests made 
on purpose with holes made in their lids, and their coin being all 
gold, whatever is received from the treasurer is put into these chests 
by these holes and each chest has four locks, and their keys are put in 
the hands of the Raja, the Commissioner of Trade, the Chief Judgo, and 
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1 The following is the traditionary list of these chiefteine:—1. Mammad Ali. 2. Ussan 
Ali. 3. Ali Mussa. 4. Kunhi Mussa. 5. Ali Mussa is said to have conquered some of 
the Maldive Islands in 1183-84. The Laccadive Islands had probably before this time 
been colonised from Kodlattunad. The Kolattiri is said to have arranged with him for an 
annual payment of 18,000 fanams for the islands besides any further required sum of 
money in times of need. And as a reward for his services the port of Cannanore and 
the desams of Kanattir and Kanéttamchala were assigned to him. The long subsisting 
connection between the Maldive Islands and the Cannanore family probably also began 
at so early @ date as thet here assigned by tradition. 1 is certain that in the beginning 
of the 16th century the Maldive king was a tributary of Cannanore. 6. Alivappan Map- 
pilla, A.D. 1204-5. 7. Issa Pokra, A.D. 1283-84. 8. Valiya Mammili, A.D., 1364-65. 
The title of this chieftain, viz. the Great (Vdliya) Mammali (Muhammad Ali), is sugges- 
tive of an extension of the family influence about his time. The family title of Mammiaili 
was well known to the Portugnese and other Kuropeans, and frum the family connection ° 
with the Maldives and Laccadives the 9° channel separating Minicoy from the Laccadive 
group was asually referred to, down to nearly the end of the 18th century, as “ Mammala's 
channel.” 9. Pokrali Koya, said to have been killed by the Portuguese in 1544-45. This 
appears to bave been a brother of the chieftain (Mammali), and the Portuguese appear to 
have first offered to him the position of “ Lord of the Maldives.” Shortly after this the 
Maldive king in 1552 became a convert to Christianity. The Portuguese reduced the 
Tslands in 1653, but ten years afterwards two Katibs, assisted by four vessels from the coast 
(“Corsaires Malabares”) took the Portuguese fort, killed 300 of the garrison, and estab- 
lished themselves as joint kings. 10. Kuttiali, A.D. 1544-45. 11. Kunhi Pokko, A.D, 
1590-91. 12. Cheriya Kunhi Pokkar, A.D. 1606-7. In the time of this chieftain, the 
family connection with the Maldives appears to have been resumed, and he, after defeating 
the claimants to the Maldive throne, appointed one of them as his “ Vice-Regent.” Very 
little is known of the Maldives after his time until the beginning of the 18th century, but 
from about the middle of the 17th century the Maldive kings have placed themselves 
under the protection of the dominant European power in Ceylon, first the Dutch and after- 
wards the British. 18. Mammali, A,D. 1609-10. 14. Mammali Koya, A.D. 1646-47, 
15. Kamali Karnavar, A.D. 1654-55. 16. Mammali, A.D. 1655-56. 17. Kuttiali, A.D. 
1690-91. 18. Kunhi Avussi A.D. 1723-4. 19. Kunhi Mammali, A.D. 1719-20. 2°, 
Kunhi Bi, alias Aravichchikitava, A.D. 1227-28, 21. Junumma Bi, A.D.: 1731-82, 
92. Kunhi Amsi, A.D. 1744-45, 28, Junumma Bi, Valiya Tangal, A.D, 1776-77. 24. 
Abdul Kadar, A.D. 1815-16. 25. Bi Valiya Tangal,A.D. . 26. Maria Amma Bi, 
A.D. . 27. Ayissa Bibs Valiya Tangal, died, A.D. 1861-62. 28. Sultan Ali Raja 
died A.D. 15th November 1870. 29. Sultan Ali Raja, the present chieftain, 
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the Treasurer, and when there is occasion for money none can be taken 
out without all these four be present or their deputies.” The practice | 
alluded to doubtless had its origin in tho time when the Mammals 
Kitdévus wore the Kolattiri’s Chief Sea Customs Agents and Admirals. 

After the Portuguese reprisals on the Moorish commerce, the relations 
between the Ali Rajas and the Kolattiris had become strained, and at 
the period now reached the Dutch had evidently set up the Ali Raja 
to seize Codally, with a view to gain for themselves the pepper of the 
country (Randattara) commanded from that place. The Dutch making 
use also of the manifold dissensions always existing in the Kolattiri 
family had also made it impracticable for the Prince Regent to act 
vigorously. 

A detachment sent to Agarr,’ in June 1727, to protect the English 
warehouse there, was stopped at Durmapatianam Island by Ali Raja’s 
people and turned back with insults. The Chief appealed to the Prince 
Regent to “unite with those of the Royal line” and maintain peace. 
But the prince quaintly replied that ‘‘as there are so many of the 
Royall Line ’tis extream difficult to effect the necessary Union.” The 
Kottayam Raja however came to his assistance and between them they, 
in February i728, took one of Ali Itaja’s forts on Darmapattanam 
Island. On the 2th of the same month the Prince Regent took and 
destroyed the Mappilla settlement at Valarpattanam, killing 600 men, 
women and children. On the 29th the united forces took Darmapat- 
fanam Island, another great Mappilla settlement, and Ali Raja’s people 
had to take refuge in the little ® island lying about a gunshot off the 
point of Darmapattanam, whence they exchanged shots with the Prince 
Regent’s people on the main island; and there they maintained them- 
selves for some time. In their letter of 14th March 1728 to Bombay the 
factors reported that “ Ally Rajah ... . is sailed for Juddah, and all 
his country save Cannanore intirely destroyed by the Prince.” The noxt 
news of him received in October, through Bombay, was that he had 
been. poisoned at Jeddah by his minister, and that all his effects had been 
seized on account of presents promised to the prophet’s tomb. But 
the factors informed Bombay, that the Moors had not been discouraged 
thereby, and they were 14,000 to 15,000 strong in Cannanore. So the 
war went on; the Prince Regent, in great need of money and supplies, 
and being refused the same by the English factors, opened negotiations 
with the Dutch of Cannanore to hand over to them Darmapattanam 
Island, the possession of which was essential to the trade of Tellicherry. 
The factors thereupon (September 1730) determined to open their purse 
strings and store-rooms, and, as the best means of preventing a large 
expenditure of money, they further resolved to bring about peace 
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1 Conf. p. 71. 
? Called in Hamilton’s time “ Cacca Diva, t.e., Crow (Kakka) Island, but usually called 
at this time “Grove Island” by the factors. 
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between the Prince Regent and the Mappillas. On the Ist of Novem- 
ber the Chief [Mr. Braddy]) had a satisfactury interview with the Prince: 
Regent, and on the 2nd at another interview the Chief obtained from 
him a grant! of a monopoly of trade in Iruvalinad, Darmapattanam 
Island and Randattara, with permission to hoist their flag if the 
Dutch or French threatened to take possession of these places. In 
return the Chief promised him 20,000 fanams worth of military stores 
to enable him to carry on his war against the Mappillas. On 13th 
January and 10th May following further loans were given him, and, 
on the 9th Juno 1731, peace was at last arranged through the mediation 
of the Kalliad Nambiar, the Mappillas agreeing to pay an indemnity 
of 1,00,00U fanams at once, and a similar sum in four months’ time. 
Hearing of this, Mr. Braddyl promptly applied for repayment of the 
loans, but the prince answered: “ The present Treaty is only to give 
me a Breathing for four months,” | 

Before, however, the four months had elapsed, a greater danger to 
the prince’s authority began to make itself felt. It scems to have hal 
its origin in the same family dissonsions which had probably precipitated 
the Mappilla outbreak. The prince had stated, when applying for the 
luan given to him on the 10th of May, that the money was wanted to 
enabie him to fight the Canarese as well as the Moors, and on 28rd 
October following he applied for Tellichorry manchuas (small coasting 
eraft), &c., to “cruize against the Canarys,” and a fortnight later news 
came from the factors at Honore regarding “the Extraordinary Inso- 
lency of the Canarees”’ in having taken the guns out of several Bombay 
boats because the English at Tellicherry had assisted the Prince Regent 
against them. 

‘The Ikkéri, or Kéladi, or Bednir Rajas were chiefs who had obtained 
independence on the breaking up of the Vijayanagar dynasty after the 
battle of Talikota in 1564. Prior to that event, Wilks says: The 
founder of the dynasty had been raised from the situation of an opulent 
farmer to the rank of Governor of Bednir, and the ninth in descent 
from him (Sivappa Nayak) who reigned from 1649 to 1671, but who 
had really been de facto king for a much longer period during the 
reigns of three of his cousins (1604-49), had defeated the Jain Kajas 
of Tuluva, and had acquired Canara from Honore to Cassargode. At 
Cassargede the Canarese necessarily came into contact with Malayalis 
and withthe dominions of that offshoot of the KGllattiri family which 
had been founded by intermarriage with the Zamorin’s family. The 
Prince Regent, as already described, had found it “ extream difficult 
to effect the necessary union’ among the various branches of the family, 
aud if seems to have been on the invitation of one or more of his 
discontented relatives that Somasekhara Nayakka, the thirteenth of this 
line of Bedniir Rajas, pushed his forces across the Malayali frontier. 
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On the 16th January 1732 the factors reported to the President 
and Council at Bombay that the Prince Regent’s army had been routed 
by the Canarese, who had, they said, “ gott as farr as Mounty ! Dilly,” 
and the factors expressed anxicty as to their grain supplies usually 
obtained through the Canarese port of Mangalore. On the 28th 
January news came that the parts of the country about Valarpattanam 
were “altogether unsettled”? and “ in utmost confusion by reason of 
the great progress made by the Carnatick army against this kingdom.” 
Adherence to the Prince Regent’s cause meant starvation to the 
Tellicherry settlement, and great anxicty prevailed as to the provision 
of grain for consumption in the ensuing monsoon season. Moreover 
to add tothe anxieties of the factors at this time the native pirates 
became uvusunally active; but they despatched two successful expedi- 
tions against them, in one of which a pirate vessel, mounting 15 small 
guns, was taken, and in another, Ensign Lewis Mendonza, after first 
taking off the Valarpattanam river mouth a small Canarese vessel 
which attacked his party, wasin turn attacked by a pirate vessel belong- 
ing to ‘Cutty Coileen” and carrying 200 men. A skilfully planted 
shell, however, appears to have reached the pirates’ magazine and she 
blew up, not one of her crew escaping. The factors were nearly in 
despair as to the provision of grain, and were planning secret expedi- 
tions to seize the Canarese boats carrying it to the army, when a welcome 
supply of 2,000 bales came in from Bombay. Almost simultaneously, 
however, came the unwelcome news that the Canarese had taken by 
assault on the 10th of May the fortified peninsula of ‘‘ Matame” held 

aby the Mappillas to the north of the Valarpattanam river. The Prince 
Regent had apparently made some sort of terms with the Canarese on 
condition that they should help him in his feud with the rebellious 
Mappillas of Cannanore. 

‘There was nothing now to prevent the Canarese from making them- 
selves masters of the whole of the country down to the very gates of 
‘l'ellicherry, and from overrunning the whole of the country from which 
the settlement obtained its chief supplies of pepper. The situation 
became consequently very embarrassing. On 22nd October 1732 news 
came that the Canarese had passed to the south of the Valarpattanam 
river, and wore about to besiege Cannanore in aid of the Prince Regent 
aud in pursuance of a treaty with him. The factors learnt by letter 
next day from the princes himself what terms he had accepted from 
the Canarese general ‘ Ragonatt.”’ These were:—The prince to hold 
the country north of Valarpattanam river as far as Nilesvaram as a 
tributary of Bodnir. Bednar to have three forts in the said territory— 
one at * Madacarro,” 2? another at ‘“ Cavi,”’? and the third at Nilesvaram 
in South Canara. The country south of the river to be under the Prince | 
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1 Conf. p. 6. | 2 Near the Valarpattanam river mouth—corf. p. 11. 
3 Kavvadyi—con/. p. 70. 
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Regent, who was to receive assistance against his rebellious subjects, 
first of whom were the Mappillas of Cannanore. In January, and again 
in February 1733, Cannanore was accordingly attacked, but on both 
occasions the Prince Regent’s troops and the Canarese were repulsed 
with loss. 

The possession of the Darmapattanam Island now became a matter 
of supreme importance to the factory. The main portion of it was 
still held, it is true, by the Prince Regent’s people, but it was quite 
possible that they might transfer it to the Canarese, and on the other 
hand it was qnite possible the Kottayam Raja might hand it over to the 
French. With the possession of it either in Canarese or in French 
hands, the Tellicherry trade would certainly have either disappeared 
altogether, or becn fatally hampered, as the country from which their 
chief pepper supplies were drawn were commanded by this island. 

Strenuous efforts were accordingly made to obtain exclusive posses- 
sion of it, and the conduct of tle negotiations lay in competent hands 
—those of Mr. Stephen Law !'—who had succeeded Mr, Braddy] as Chief 
on 17th December 1732, ‘The first step taken was to secure a firm hold 
of “Grove Island” lying off the Point of Darmapattanam, and this 
was done with the Bibi of Cannanore’s consent, on 5th October 1734, 
on which date Sergeant John Caristian, 2 corporals, 7 soldicrs and 15 
sepoys were admitted to garrison the small islaud in company with the 
Bibi’s meno. ‘The Chief having gained this first step, took care to let 
the French factors know his determination to keep out everybody else. 
He accordingly next introduced men in Kuglish pay, but nominally 
in the prince’s service, into all the forts on the island under a secret 
engagement already obtained from the prince, for at this time 
(October-November 1734) the Chiet was under an apprehension that the 
French would take it by a coup de main assisted by the crew of a French 
ship then at Mahe. And it was known that the Kottayam Raja, who 
had helped the prince to take it from the Mappillas, had agreed to give 
up the positions held by him on it to the l'rench whenever they should 
choose to take them. 

The Bibi of Cannanore was next? prevailed on in November— 
December 1734 to surrender her claims to the island out of fear that 
the Canarese or Fronch would take it, and owing to her inability to 
retake it herself and keep it securely. If it was to be in any other 
hands than her own, she preferred that it should be taken possession of 
by the English. 

There remained then only the Kottayam Raja to be dealt with, 
and his consent was at last obtained after an army of between 4,000 and 
5,000 Canarese had, on 3rd February 1735, crossed the Anjarakandi 
(called at that time the ‘“‘ Trentapatam’”’) river and had encamped on 
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1 Afterwards President and Governor of Bombay. 
2 Treaties, §c., i: XXIV, XXV and XXVI, 
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the sandy flats at the east end of the island with a view to the further ! 
invasion of the Kottayam Raja’s territory. The preliminaries were 
arranged with him on the 6th Fobruary; the cadjan? deed containing 
his consent to the English occupation was received at Tellicherry at 2 
a.m. on the 7th. A hasty council was summoned, and it was resolved 
to act on it at 8 a.m. by formally taking possession of the largest for- 
tress and any others the engineers might think necessary. These being 
socured, a peremptory demand was to be sent to the Canarese to evacuate 
the island forthwith. 

Captains Slaughter and Mendonza and Ensign Adams with 120 
soldiers, 140 Nayars, and 60 Tiyars, and others, mustering altogether 
400 men, accordingly took possession of the fortress that same forenoon, 
and the Canarese general received notice to yuit, with which he feigned 
compliance ; but he did not actually go. 

The Kottayam Raja’s alarm of invasion had meanwhile not abated, 
and on the 19th of February he sent to the Chief an unconditional 
agrcement * to plant the English flag and post garrisons on tho island. 

It was then only that the prior secret arrangement * with the Prince 
Regent of Kélattunid was made public, making the grant of the island 
to the English absolute. 

As soon as the business of gaining a solid footing on Darmapatta- 
nam Island had been thus satisfactorily arranged, the Chief set himself 
to the still more difficult task of trving to form a combination of the 
petty country chieftains against the Canarese. The Prince Regent 
had proposed this to the Chief in the preceding December (17384), and 
had proposed to raise the necessary funds by “‘ tribute, and taking from 
such Pagodas as are supplied therewith.” On 8th February 1735 the 
Chief advised the prince to help the Canareso until the Kadattunid and 
Kottayam Rajasand the Nambiars of Irnvalinad were forced to combine 
against the invaders. The Kottayam Raja shortly after this gave in 
his adhesion to the Chicf’s project. But jealousies were rife and the 
others all held aloof. The French too had professed their willingness 
to strike in, but when the Chief vis:ted Mahé on 31st March to arrange 
the matter, the French, much to the disgust of the country powers, 
hacked out of it. The negotiations for a combination did not make 
much progress under such circumstances. 

In fact it was not till 23th January 1736 that any substantial 
progress was made, and then the combination included only the Prince 

Regent, the Kottayam Raja and the English. On that day, however, 
the resolution was taken to begin the necessary preparations at once by 





1The French afterwards gave out that this advance had been planned by the English 
to compel Kottayam to come toterms with them. There was probably some good ground 
for this assertion. 

2 Treatics, S’c., i. XX VII. 

* Treaties, dc., i. XX VIIT, followed by another a few days later—i. XXX. 

4 Treaties, §c., i. XXI, XXII. 
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enlisting Mappillas at 23 fanams per month. News had come from 
Bombay two days previously that Madrasand Anjengo had been asked 
to help, and that men and a sloop-of-war were ou their way from Bom- 
bay. On the 17th February the Prince Regent deposited Rs. 20,000 
as his share of expenses, On the 24th Fenruary the Canarese were 
peremptorily ordered to move back to the north of the Valarpat- 
tanum river, and their general seeing that mischief was brewing, took 
the hint and at noon on the 25th retreated across the Anjarakandi 
river towards Agarr and a strongly fortified post built at a place 
called ‘‘ Cadalay.” On the 27th the native levies from Tcllicherry— all 
Narangapuratta Nayar men, the corps of Tiyar, and 231 Mappillas, 
450 men in all—proceeded to juin the Prince’s and Kottayam Kaja’s 
forces at Kdakad. 

On the 29th the first hostilities ensued. The allies were attacked 
by the Canarese at Edakad, but the assailants were repulsed with loss, 
and a Canarese redouot (“ Trankier’’) at the Kdakad point was taken. 
On the rd March the Chief himself (Mr. Stephen Law) took the field 
and planned a fort to annoy the “ Cadalay ” fort held by the Canarese. 
He next devoted his attention to the Uanarese outlying works and 
to intercepting their supplies of food. On the 7th their Madakara fort 
was surrendered to the English war “ gallivats.’”? On the 8th the Chief 
proceeded thither and found the fort to be 500 yards in circumference 
with eight half-moon bastions. He wished to dismantle it and abandon 
the place, but the Prince Regent fearing it would fall into the hands of 
the Mappillas persuaded him to keep it, and an engagement ! was accord- 
ingly afterwards * drawn up in ratification of the arrangement. The 
news reached him on the same day that the Canarese were ia a) 
to desert other fortified posts to the north. 

The incursion of the Canarese had been disastrous to the Dutch 
trade at Cannanore as well as to the English, and on the 15th March 
the Dutch Chief at Cannanore, under orders from Cochin, tock steps to 
stop the supply of food to the Canarese, 

That same day the Chief (Mr. Stephen Law) began to draw in his 
detachments and to concentrate on the isolated position of the Canarese 
at Cadalay. The preparations for attacking it were complcte on the 
17th, and on the morning of the 18th the first attack was delivered, 
The English force secured an eminence with the Nayars on their right, 
but the latter fled when attacked by the Canarese, The English posi- 
tion was next attacked and was successfully defended with the loss of 3 

men killed and 20 wounded. At 4 p.m.a retreat was made to a better 
position. 

The Dutch factors at Cannanore were meanwhile holding aloof 
‘from active operations against the common enemy. They were afraid. 
lest the post of Cadalay, if it were taken, would he retained by the 
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English and used to intercept the Dutch trade with the pepper country 
lying up the Valarpattanam river. To remove their jealousy the Chief 
agreed on the 19th to give them a certificate renouncing all claim to 
Cadalay if it should be taken. It is like enough that if the attack 
of the 18th had succeeded Cadalay would have been retained by the 
English and used to cut out the Dutch. On the 20th a reinforcement 
(an ensign and 30 men) arrived from Anjengo. On the 21st the Dutch 
agreed to join on the understanding that Cadalay should be razed to 
the ground. On the 26th Dutch reinforcements, in five ships and other 
small vessels, arrived at Cannanore, and on the 29th Mr. Law visited 
Cannanore and after some more fencing about the future occupation of 
Cadalay the Dutch at last agreed to land 800 men (of whom 180 were 
Europeans) to assist the English, and this was aonoetne done on 
March 30th. 

On the 8ist a council of war was held, and it was agreed to scize & 
hill near the Canarese camp, to erect a breastwork there, and then to 
bring up cannon and mortars to reduce the Cadalay fort. 

On the morning of lst April this plan was put into operation. An 
advanced guard, half English and half Dutch, seized the hill. A general 
advainece of the whole force was then made. The Canarese horse made a 
stand, but the Dutch, assisted by the English, routed them in great dis- 
order, some taking towards the fort and some to the ground below it. 
The combined force then made a rush for the fort; the Canarese hung 
out a flag of truce, but continued firing. This anrazed the assailants, 
and a great slaughter took place at the gate, which was stubbornly 
defended by the Canarese, and which became blocked up by the dead 
bodies of assailants and defenders. At this crisis an English topass, 
one Joam Pichota, brought up a ladder, scaled the fort wall, and 
discharged his own piece as well as those of 18 others handed up to 
him in quick succession. This cleared the wall, and the English colours 
were soon flying on the ramparts. Meanwhile the defence of the gate 
slackened, the assailants poured in, and many of the Canarese defenders 
sought safety by lowering themselves over the walls by ropes. At 
about 7 a.m. the fort wes completely taken amid great slaughter, 
women and children and the Canarese general, Gopalji, being among 
the slain. A large body (800) of the enemy, after giving up their arms 
and while proceeding to Cannanore, were barbarously massacred by the 
Nayars. By the Chief’s exertions 600 or 700 more were saved and taken 
to Tellichorry. A third body of 200 horse and foot, while trying 
to escape inland, was cut off by the Nayars. The logs of the allies was 
not very great, the English lost 5 natives killed and 8 wounded. The 
Dutch had 1 ensign killed (died from over-exertion on the march), 
another European killed, and 2 others burnt by an explosion of gun- 
powder. The Nayars and other Malayalis suffered in their eagerness 
for plunder, for a magazine blew up and killed 100 of them. Eight 
cannon and 1 mortar were among the spoils, and it was found that 
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the Canarese would have been very soon starved into surrender, even if 
their fort had not been taken. 

The other Canarese forts surrendered one by one after this event to 
sinall detachments sent under Ensign Fisher and Captain Lane. These 
forts were located at Madayi, Taliparamba, Matalay and Ayconny. This 
last fort, described as 500 yards in circumference with ten half-moon 
bastions, situated at the mouth of the Kavayi river “in a pleasant 
plain country,” gave some trouble. Captain Lane bombarded it at pistol- 
shot distance from 6 a.m. to 3 p.m, After its surrender, the whole of 
the garrison, men, women and children, were, Captain Lane reported, 
“ eruelly—shamefully—and in violation of all laws divine and humane, 
most barbarously butcher’d’’ by the Nayars, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of the English officers to save them. 

The 700 Canarese saved by the Chief at Cadalay were sent back (all 
but three officers) under safe escort as a sort of peace-offering to Bednir, 
and on lith May the Chief wrote to the Bednir Raja detailing the 
causes of his breaking with him. Those were (1) the factory at Honore 
had to be abandoned in consequence of the oppressions of his people ; 
(2) the Company’s broker at Mangalore had been fined and imprisoned 
on a false pretext; (3) the promise to respect the English trading privi- 
leges in the Kolattiri country had been broken; (4) and two English 
vessels driven ashore in Canara had becn seized and plundered and no 
redress had been given; (5) finally the Canarese general, Gopalayya, had 
created dissensions in the KoOlattiri family and tried to alienate the 
Company’s privileges. And he followed this up with an offer to negotiate 
terms of peace between Bedniir and the Prince Regent. 

On the 12th August 1726 a somewhat questionable transaction took 
place. The Bibi of Cannanore had begun to show some hankering 
aftcr Darmapattanam Island acquired by the Company in the way above 
described, and as Grove Island, to which the military had, with her con- 
sent, been admitted in October 1734, commanded the entrance to one of 
its rivers, it was resolved to “send away the Moors now on it.’’ There 
is no doubt this was regarded as a breach of faith by the Mappillas, and 
was resented as such; but it was submitted to quietly enough. The 
fact was that the Bibi of Cannanore could not afford to act independ- 
ently of the English, and on the 8th October 1736, when she showed 
some sizns of trying to intrigue against the Company, the Chief warned 
her to desist in very plain terms :—‘‘If in future you continue in same 
evil practices, I shall no longer make those favorable allowances, but 
proceed for compelling you to desist.” The Bibi was so placed that if 
the English had shut up her communications by sea, as they could very 
easily have done, and if the Prince Regent had co-operated with them 
by land, as he would have been only too delighted to do, the Bibi’s 
stronghold at Cannanore could not have resisted the joint attack for any 
length of time. On 30th April 1737 the Bibi’s husband agreed to take 
an 2ath in the chief mosque at Cannanore that she had never attempted 
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anything against the English Company. The country people all knew 
this to be false, s0 the Chief and factors accepted the offer, judging it 
would make the family contemptible in the eyes of the natives. After 
this, amicable relations were resumed and a vessel scized at Anjengo 
was restored. 

On 10th September 1736 the factors received news that the Dutch 
had come to a disagreement with the Prince Regent, and had threate.ed 
to rofuse further aid against the Canarese. 


The facts forcibly illustrate the different methods of dealing with the 
country powers adopted by the Dutch and by the English Companies, 
The Dutch wished the Prince Regent to undertake to soll them 100 
candies of pepper at 33% Venetians, to he laid on any district of his 
country. ‘T'o this the prince replied that he did not concern himself 
with merchandise, that he had already assigned to the English Company 
privileges of trade, and that the English only bought pepper sith the 
Free consent of tie owners thereof. This did not content the Dutch; the 
negotiations wert on; and eventually about January 1737 an agreement 
was arranged that the Dutch should assist the prince to expel the Cana- 
rose beyond the Cassargode river, should aid him to reduce the Mappillas 
of Cannanore and the Raja of Kottayam on condition that the prince 
should deliver to them annually 1,000 candies of pepper at Rs. 56 per 
candy, about half its market rate. This arrangement did not much dis- 
concert the Tellicherry factors, who shrewdly recorded in their diary that 
even if the Dutch did their part, the prince would not do his because 
of his avarice, which prevouted him from paying even for the few 
Nayars the Company had entertained at Ayconny fort (Alikkunnu 
opposite Kavayi), and which would certainly, they concluded, prevent 
him from paying the market price for pepper and selling it at a loss to 
the Dutch. The English Company were well advised in paying market 
prices for the produce they required, for North Malabar was so broken 
up into petty principalities that the Prince Regent could not have, 
- without war, secured the produce of any district in his dominions at 
loss than the market rates. . 

The state of disunion among the petty chieftains, and, more espe- 
cially between the different members of the Kolattiri family, and their 
mutual jealousies were more strongly than ever forced on the attention 
of the factors in endeavouring to arrange a peace with Bedniir; and 
after an unsuccessful cffort made in October 1736 by Captain Gibbs and 
Mendonza with 200 soldiers and 180 sepoys to take the Nilesvaram fort, 
the last remaining stronghold held by the Canarese, the factors decided 
to send one of their number, Mr. Lynch, to Mangalore to arrange a 
general peace, if possible, and if that, as seemed probable, were unattain- 
able, then a separate peace on behalf of the English Company. 

Mr. Lynch went properly equipped for the undertaking, and in 
his bill of expenses subsequently submitted there occurred the item of 
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‘“‘ Rs, 200 for defraying the equipping himself with apparel suitable to 
the gay temper of the Canarese,” which item the factors passed with the 
remark that what he alleged had weight, the more so that his ordinary 
style of dress was very different. | 

The result of Mr. Iiynch’s embassy was a treaty | dated 9ta—20th 
February 1737, in which the Canarese Governor of Mangalore, Surapaya, 
ratified all former grants to the Company, empowered them to re-open the 
factory at Honore, secured all English wrecks from scizure, assigned 
to the English a monopoly of pepper and cardamoms in all the Kolat- 
tiri territory that might thereafter be conquered, secured recognition 
of all their grants theretofore obtaincd from the Kolattiri, empowered 
the Company and their officers to export rice from Mangalore without 
payment of a heavy duty called Adlamy, barred the Canarese from 
coming to the south ? of the Valarpattanam river, or erecting strongholds 
near the Company’s fort at Madakkara, and left the rest of the Kolattiri 
dominions to be overrun by the Canarese as they might think fit; and 
besides these terms the diary shows that damages to the extent of 5,910 
pagodas were obtained for wrongs suffered. 

On the 1¢th February 1737 a counterpart agreement * was executed 
by the Chief, Mr. Stephen Law, on behalf of the Company. 

Directly Mr. Lynch left Mangalore, the Canarese re-crossed the 
Nilesvaram river. The Prince Regent applied as usual for money to 
aid him to oppose them, but he was reminded that at the first settlement 
being formed at Tellicherry, the Company was to keep up no force, and 
that the Prince Regent was to protect the settlement in return for the 
customs duties which the Company had agreed to pay. He was accord- 
ingly informed that moncy would be advanced only if due security 
for re-payment were given. And the factors noted in their diary that 
even if the worst came to the worst, “ the fortresses we have erected in 
this country may be esteemed a tolerable security for the trade, even 
should the prince or whomsoever be disposed to attempt any violations 
therein.”’ . 

On the 14th January news arrived of a grave disaster suffered at 
the Ayconny fort (Alikkunnu) protecting the mouth of the Nilesvaram 
river. Bombardier John Hull, it seems, was engaged in fixing some 
fuzes. Instead of using a wooden mallet he attempted to do it with 
an iron hammer; the magazine door was carelessly left open, an 
explosion took place, and in a second the magazine exploded, the fort 
gate was knocked down, also part of the wall; 6 soldiers and 1 sepoy 
were killed, 18 soldiers and 12 sepoys were wounded; the house, pro- 
visions, arms and most of the stores were destroyed. 





1 Treaties, &c., i. XXXIII. 


* In the diary of January 6th, 737, it is stated that this is the country where all the 
pepper is grown, 
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But under the treaty it became no longer necessary to hold this 
fort, and so, on 16th February (the date on which the Chief ratified the 
terms), orders were sont to vacate it, which was immediately done. The 
Nayars on this deserted it, and it was immodiately occupied by the 
Canarese. It gave them the command of the Nilesvaram river and 
of the Nilesvaram portion of the Kolattiri dominions. 

The peace enabled the factors to reduce their military establish- 
ment. They sent back the Anjengo and part of the Madras detachment, 
and a return shows that, on 7th March 1737, they had 2 captains, 4 
ensigns, 19 sergeants, 16 corporals, 13 rounders, 14 drummers, 91 
Europeans, 42 mustees, 221 topasses, total 422, less 30 sick, leaving 
32 effective men for duty. These men were thus distributed :— 


(a) Vollicherry— NO. 

1. Limit gate .. o- .. 8 

2. Banksaul (warchonss)- i .. 13 

3. Great bastion .. ve ‘i's wa ° 9 

4. Hospital - oe Se .. 5 

5, Fort .. te eg gc .- 90 
— 125 
(2) Mailan fort oe oe o- es oe 48 
(c) Putinha sa oe = sti ee 25 
(d) Grove Island... sh ae re ae 14 
(e) Atarra! oe ve - 22 
(f) Durmapaiianem. Groat) = - o 35 
(g) ‘achara "a ss oe oe 10 
(hk) Codotu we oe - ve ive 15 
(7) River’s mouth .. ss o. es 7” 8 
(7) Hddakat Hs or oe o. ws 12 
(k) Madakkara a ee oe dul oe 30 


Total .. 344 


Se 


For the necessary reliefs a “free guard ” of 140 men was wanted, 
making a total of 484; so the factors wanted 92 sepoys to make up 
their force to its proper strength. 

On &th April 1737 news arrived from Bombay that Salsette Island 
had been taken by the Mahrattas. The Presidency asked for succour, 
and the factors at once despatched 170 sepoys (already under orders to 
go back) and 3 gallivats and 100 stand-ot-arms. 

The Canarese were busy meanwhile within the limits allotted to 
them in the treaty with the English Company. In April 1737 they 
had again come south as far as Madakkara, and supplies and men had 
to be sent thither as a precautionary measure. In July the Prince 
Regent was promised Rs. 5,000 if he would decline to deal with any 
other European nation than the English and if he would consent to 
give an authentic deed ratifying the English Company’s hold on Eddakat 
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and Madakkara. Ks. 1,000 were'’sent to him and he! did.as he was 
required. 

The Dutch functionaries too retired in disgust to Cochin, not being 
alle to arrange terms with the Canarese or with the Prince Regent, 
uttering vague threats of vengeance against the Canarese as they 
retired. Their trade at Cannanore must now have dwindled away to 
very small proportions, as the English Company from their Madakkara 
fort were now able to keep them out of the Valarpattanam river. In 
fact, on 18th March 1757, as some of their boats entered they were 
brought to buy the fort and obliged to retire across the bar. 

By August 1737 the Canarese had again overrun the whole of the 
country as far south as the ‘l'aliparamba river, but Madayi fort still 
held out against them 

The factors now internonea and arranged articles of peaco between 
the Kolattiri and the Canarese. The Chief and Mr. Lynch and the 
Prince Regent, on 380th Angust 1737, met Surapaya, the Canarese 
general, near Madakkara. Both parties went strongly armed and 
escorted fearing treachery, and the Canarese escort was described as 
“very ungovernable” in their demeanour. ‘The terms arranged were as 
follows ?:— 

“That from the fort of Madday (Madayi), westward, to Urbelly, 
southward, and as the riv-r winds to the foot of the hills, castward, 
with all the country, northward of the said river, shall Rereatl 
appertain to the King of Beduniir, and from the parts aforcsaid, south- 
ward, the King of Cuvlastri (Kolattiri) shall enjoy what appertains to 
him, &o. id 

These terms were not, however, acceptable to the King of Bednir, 
who had more ambitious schemes of conquest in view, and simultane- 
ously (20th, 21st October 1737) with his refusal to ratify the terms 
came the news that the Company’s vessels at Mangalore had been 
refused a supply of rico. The Bednir Raja by turning off the rice 
tap, so to speak, had it always in his power to inconvenience seriously 
the Company's settlements and to cause an artificial famine. And rice 
was urgently needed just then in the Presidency for the Mahrattas 
wero threatening an invasion. 

Surapaya was superseded by Ragonatt as Governor of Mangalore 
and Commander of the Army, and the selection was not agreeable to the 
factors. On 29th December 1737 he reached the camp at Madayi, and, 
on Ist January 1738 the Chief recoived a peremptory order from him 
to proceed forthwith to the camp to talk of important matters, where- 
upon the diary records the following remarks: ‘The Board naturally 
remark the haughtiness of the precited Ragonatt and how base is his 
disposition. The Chief never thought proper to visit him even in times. 
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of the Canarcso elated state, well knowing that Chicane and Treachery 
are what Ragonatt is extreamly addicted to.” They however agreed 
to disguise their real feelings and to send a deputation to ascertain 
his intentions, and on the 4th January the deputation returned and 
reported that the Canarese wished the Company to remain neutral in 
the war about to be commenced against “the Mallabars.”’ 

The factors’ reply to this was the putting of the Madakkara fort 
in a thorough posture of defence and the securing the mouth of the 
Valarpattanam river so as to prevent the Canarese from crossing it 
into the pepper districts. This being accomplished, the factors awaited 
the current of events, but beyond seizing (April 1788) the guns of 
some English vessels detained at Mangalore the Canarese did nothing 
towards pursuing their conquests up to August 1738. 

There is a gap in the diary at this period, and the events of the next 
twelve months cannot be fully ascertained from the other records. In 
October 1738 the Prince Regent appears to have been so far pressed 
that he actually delivered Its. 30,000 to the factors to prosecute the 
war, and the agreement come to with the factors at this juncture 
“to make war against the insolence of Canara” and “to drive out 
Canara ”’ is still on record.! About the end of the year hostilities 
were in progress. On January 2nd, 1739, Mr. Law reported from 
Madakkara a skirmish with the Canarese in which, on the Hinglish side, 
the Malabars displayed great apathy. On January 7th an attack by 
bombardmont was delivered on the Canarese pusition near the same 
place; the Canarese made a counter attack on the Iinglish flank, 
but were repulsed by the “remarkarle fire’ of the English troops. 
On January 10th prospects of peace began to dawn, the Canarese 
being dejected at the obstinate defence of the line of the Valarpatlanam 
river, but the actual terms? were not definitely settled for another 
thirteen months. The chief points were the permission to export a 
definite quantity of rice without duty from Mangalore, and the omis- 
sion of the clause stopping the Canarese from making conquests to 
the south of the Valarpattanam river, In other respects the treaty 
followed pretty closcly that of Iebruary 1737, which was likewise at 
the same time ratified. 

After the conclusion of peace in the manner above indicated, the 
Bednir forces gave little further trouble to the Tellicherry factory, 
and they do not appear ever to have subsequently attempted to force 
their way to the south of the Valarpattanam river, which was securely 
guarded by the Company’s fort at Madakkara. The fact seems to have 
been that besides the opposition which the factors would have made 
had they attempted to pass to the south of the river, the invaders had 
pretty well exhausted the resources of the country to the north of it, 
and found a difficulty in supporting the large force they had there, and 
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which it is said was costing them in January 1749 as much as 12,000 
pagodas per month. 

On February 27th, 1739, there arrived the ship “ Harrington” from 
England with despatches from the Court of Directors appointing the 
Chief, Mr. Stephen Law, to be President and Governor of Bombay, 
and appionting Mr. William Wake from Anjengo to the chiefship of 
Tellicherry. By the same ship the Directors wrote pointing out that 
“ Rs. 1,836,000, the charge (of the Tellicherry factory) last year is a sum 
which runs away with all our profit.” 

The dissensions in the KGlattiri family still continued, and the 
party of disorder appears to have been headed by a prince called 
“ Ockoo,” who, in consequence of the peace with the Canarese, seemed to 
have turned his attention next to creating trouble in the south. In an 
attempt toreach Kadattunad by sca in November 1739 he was taken 
prisoner by the factors and sent in custody to Madakkara fort. But 
this does not seem to have disheartened his followers, and the record of 
the next few years is full of references to various petty risings by this 
gang in different parts of the country. Moreover, two of his imme- 
diate followers escaped from custody in Darmapattanam Island through 
the carelessness of a “Centinel ” on 12th December 1789, and the factors 
were so annoyed at this that they dealt summarily with those respon- 
sible. ‘lhe commanding officer is relieved and severely reprimanded. 
The corporall is broke, and the centry Henry Goodgame ordered to 
run the gauntlet and confined to duty in the fort for two months.” 
The escape of these men appears to have encouraged the rest of their 

arty, 

: Meanwhile the French at Mahé had been at war with the Nambiars 
of Iruvalinad. The original cause of dispute was whether a certain 
Nayar called “ Polatche”’ should pay pattam to the Nambiars, who 
claimed him as a vassal. The French, on the other hand, laid similur 
claims to him. The Nambiars imposed an interdict by tying a bough 
to a tree after the country fashion. ‘The French pulled the bough 
down, and “ Polatche ” took their side. The French obtained assist- 
ance from the Kadattunad Raja, who was at this time a minor and 
under their influence, but the Nambiars repulsed their enemies on 4th 
September 1749 after killing the French commanding officer and many 
of hismen. The English factors finding the Nambiars hard pressed 
shortly after this, assisted them indirectly through the Prince Regent, 
and on 20th November the French were repulsed. The respective 
factories then protested formally against each other and peace! was 
restored in December 1739. 

But the peace was of short duration, for on the 22nd of that same 
month the French seized a hill near Mahé under the pretext that they 
had bought it from the minor Kadattunad Raja, whose mother, on the 
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other hand, refused to acquiesce in the arrangement, and amicable 
relations were accordingly broken off in that direction. 

The French were very busy about this time and pushing in all 
directions. In December 1739 they hoisted their colours at Tanir. 
In January 1740 they attempted to settle at Chetwai, but the Zamorin 
would not consent, and the Dutch also marched down on them and 
forced them to leave. Then on 6th March 1740 and again in the end 
of the year came news from HEurvpe of a probable impending war 
between England and Spain assisted by France. In April the French, 
who were blockading the Kadattunid country, seized an English boat, 
buat released it. In June the English factors obtained information that 
the French had designs on Andolla Mala, an outlying bit of territory 
attached to Tellicherry. The English factors were on the alert and 
hoisted their colours on the hill, sending at the same time a party of 
military to protect thom. The French began making entrenchments 
under the English guns on the hill, whcreupon they were promptly 
attucked on 17th June 1740 by Ensign Bilderbeck and turned out of 
the place. The English loss was one man mortally, and another 
slightly, wounded. The usual protest followed, the French sending a 
sergeant and drummer to notify the same. And the English factors 
in their diary of 23rd July 1740 recorded that the English Company 
had a grant from the Kélattiri, empowering them to hoist their colours 
at any time and anywhere in the kingdom consisting of seven provinces, 
Viz. — 


‘61, Pallartuta Naddu. 5. Edevadu Naddu. 
2. Choulsaroum. 6. Cartua Naddu. 
3. Neliotusuroum. | 7. Porovenaddu.” 


4. Alerta Naddu. 


And they observed that the Canarcse had conquered Alerta Naddu, 
and that “long since one of his (Kolattiri) ancestors being embarrassed 
in war, granted to one who was of the race of kings (which is a parti- 
cular caste) the province of Porovenaddu (now called Cotiote), which 
he was to govern according to the dictates of an idol of a pagoda 
who 1s called Peremal a Podeoe.”’ And they continued: “The kings 
heretofore appointed a governor in Cartua Naddu, bnt some few years 
before the French settled at Mihié the Governor (called Boyanore) paid 
little regard to the present king, who was then also embarrassed with 
war. Upon the French settling, they countenanced him, and since the 
governor’s death his sister who presides pays no allegiance at all.” 
It also appears that the French had lately set up ‘“ one of the caste of 
Kings” in opposition to the Regent (Boyanore’s sister), but this 
proceeding of theirs had not been approved by their superiors. 

On 5th September 1740 the French were repulsed in attacking a 
hill in Kadattunad on the road to Peringatur, where they had an 
outpost. On the 18th they suffered another disaster at the same place. 


They had taken forty men out of one of their Europe ships to assist 
thom and 1 m tho attaal- warhiah Fall awnd thirtar af thaca VTOPA L-illad 
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besides twenty others of the garrison, making in all fifty killed. 
Besides these, twenty men were wounded, exclusive of Nayars and 
BOpoys. Of course the French protested against the Kuglish factors, and 
in proof sent the latter an English cannon ball which had been fired 
into their fort. The following day a reply was sent from Tellicherry 
to say that English cannon balls could be found in every country 
where the English had settled, and they recommended the French 
factors to return it ‘‘ whence it came.”’ This war continued in a desul- 
tory manner till the beginning of May 1741, when both parties agreed 
to a cessation of arms for a time. 

The diary of 13th November 1741 contains the following :—“‘Arrived 
M. de Labourdonnais with two large ships at Mihié.”” And on the 
15th the factors received notice of his intention of making war on the 
Kadattunad Raja, and of overhauling boats and vessels approaching that 
part of the coast. The tone of the letter was somewhat overbearing, 
as if written with the full knowledge that if his requests were not 
acceded to, he had ample force at his back to compel compliance. 
And so it turned out, for next day news came that three other French 
ships of Labourdonnais’ squadron had reached Mahé, and another had 
arrived at Calicut. Thus reinforced the French speedily took the field, 
und on the 22nd their forces captured the Kadattunid entrenchments 
after a warm fight im which many were killed on both sides. Labour- 
donnais had despatched one of his ships to Goa for provisions, &c., and 
on 10th December news arrived that the Mahratta pirate, Angria of 
Gheria, with seven grabs aud thirteen gallivats, had surrounded and 
alter a long day’s fighting, from 7 a.m. till 6 p.m., had taken’ her, 
although she had 200 EKuropean soldiers and mariners on board. She 
was deeply laden with rice, wheat flour, and arrack, and she had besides 
between 300 and 400 slaves on board intended for the French Islands, 

Having defeated Kadattunad, Labourdounais vext turned his atten- 
tion towards bringing about a more satisfactory state of the relations 
between the French and Huglish factories. The agreement! of 17th 
—28th April 1728 had adjusted the differences between the factories 
in regard to the Kurangoth Nayar’s domains. Both factories had 
since then, and particularly just betore Labourdonnais’ arrival, been 
competing for the command of the Iruvalinad Nambiars’ domains 
which adjoined those of Kurangoth inland. Each had seized and 
fortified several placcs in that part of tho country. At Labourdonnais’ 
suggestion they now wisely decided to relinquish these advanced posts, 
which only served ‘to bring an expense on both, give disgust to the 
Malabars, and afford them an occasion of sowing divisions between the 
settlements of Tellicherry and Mahé.” It was accordingly agreed * to 


1 Treatves, §c., i. XVII. 

* Treaties, Sc. i.CVII. This agreement and that which follows it (CVIII) were 
signed by M. de Lebourdonnais as Mahé de La B. The French settlemont is usually 
alluded to in the diary as ‘‘ Mihié,”’ which represents pretty accurately the native 
spolling “ Mayyajs.”” 
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raze the following posts and to withdraw from them the guns and 
garrisons :— 


By the French. By the English. 
1. Peringatur. 1. Andolla Malla. 
2. Cannamalla, 2. Putinha. 
8. Chimbora. 3. Tere Malla. 
4, Poitera, 4. Ponellu Malla. 
5. Bilay. 5. Muicarra Cunau. 
6. Maylat. 6. Muicarra Cundy. 


Neither factory was in future to erect warehouses or forts in Iruvali-. 
nid, but only to hold such places as might be within gunshot of the 
respective settlements. Commissaries were to supervise the carrying 
out of the above; and the produce of the nid was to be bought only at 
the respective factories. | 

On Christmas day 1741 the above articles were supplemented by 
others.! Joint action by both factories was to be taken against the Nam- 
biirs of Iruvalinid and against the Kottayam Raja if they attempted 
to disturb the peace. If attempts were mudv to sow dissensions by show- 
ing forged letters, &c. (as had already happened), inter-communication 
between the factories was to be froe in order to get rid of the distrust 
thereby caused. The Nayars? in the pay of tho respective companies 
were to be kept quiet, and the factorics were to take joint action in case 
of digsensions among them and also in protecting them against other 
people. To keep ‘down the price of pepper, “ which rises daily,” the 
merchants of the respective factories were not to be permitted to mono- 
polise the product and .the factors were to censult how to keep it down. 
In January and February consultations and assemblies of the respective 
merchants, with a view to fixing ‘air rates for pepper, were to be held. 
Tf after a rate was fixed the price should rise, the factors were to consult 
before making any advance on the rate alroady fixed. And if the 
merchants raised the price inland suitable remedics were to be applied. 
Further it was provisionally * agreed that in disputes arising between 
the French and the Kadattunid Raja the English factors were to arbi- 
trate, and the French factors were to act similarly in disputes between 
the English and the Prince Regent of Kolattiri, and as regards disputes 
with other Malabar powers the factors were to afford mutual succour to 
each other by arbitration, if asked, and failing that by arms if neces- 
sary. If arbitration were not asked, then the respective factories were to 
remain neuter and under no pretext whatever was succour to be given to 
the native powers. The succour to be respectively given was to consist 


1 Treaties, &c., i, CVILI, 

7 English.—(1) Naranport Nayar, (2) Muicara Cunoti Nayar, (3) Muicara Candil 
Nayar. French.—(1) Kurangoth Nayar, (2) Unichatoo Navar. 

8 Tt does not appear that what follows was ratified by the President and Council at 
Bombay. 
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of ammunition and provisions, and to evince the friendly understanding 
between the factories, soldiers an officers were likewise to be lent. 

Finally the agreements! of L728 and 1736 were to remain in full 
force. 

On the following day, 26th December 1741, orders were given for 
withdrawing the guus and garrisons. On the 11th January following 
peace was declared between the French and Kadattunid. The latter 
gave up the two hills about which they had been fighting, besides some 
adjoining land from the river to the sea. The hill recently stormed 
and taken by the French, called Porto Peak, was not to be oceupied by 
either party. The French paid Kadattunad 2,000 pagodas presumably 
for the land taken by them. 

‘The Frorch also concluded peace with the Nambiars of Iruvalinad, 
who relinquished 14 cocoanut gardens to the French and received back 
their bonds ? for 1,80,000 funams for war expenses, but the bonds were 
to revive if they misbehaved themselves. 

Ilaving thus, in a very short time and in a very satisfactory 
manner, adjusted the affaira of the Mahé factory with its neighbours, 
M. deLabourdonnais sailed on ldth January 1742 for the Island of 
Mauritius with one ship only. 

It will be necessary now to revert to the 29th December 1740, on 
which day the Achanmar (fathers, chieftains) of a district, called Ran- 
dattara, repaired to the Tellicherry fort, bringing with them fanams 
1,029 in part payment of the Prince RKegent’s debt to the Company and 
proposing to the factors to hand over the revenucs of that district ‘ for 
the remuining part of their proportion of said debt, and such a further 
sui as will make the whole 60,000 fanams which they will repay at 
the end of five years, and pay the interest thereon annually at the rate 
of 10 per cent.” The factors’ resolution thereupon was that “ this 
being a matter that requires some time to enquire into, we defer giving 
them an answer for some few days.”’ 

On the 8rd January 1741 the matter was fully explained. The 
Prince Regent had assessed tho district of Randattara with 1,00,000 
fanams as its share of the Canarese war expenses in 1737. Of that 
sum 70,130 fanams 4 vis had been paid, and there remained a balance 
of 29,869 fanams 12 vis of the principal and 11,388 fanams 9 vis as 
interest, making in all 41,258 fanams 5 vis. ‘‘ They now request that 
we lend them 18,741 fanams 11 vis, which will make their balance to 
be 60,000 fanams, for payment of which in five years and interest arising 
thereon they propose to make over the rents and revenues of their 
country to the Honorable Company, which now by moderate computa- 
tion do not amount to less than 2,20,000 fanams per annum. Out of 
which they constantly maintain about 1,000 Nayars, which, with other 
officers and servants, amounts to upwards of 1,80,000 fanams, and pay 
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annually towards defraying Government charges in time of peace about 
8,000 fanams, and more in war or on emergent occasions. The above- 
mentioned 1,00,000 fanams was their proportion of expense incurred 
by Government in the late wars with the Canarese. Whence there will 
remain in time of peace about 30,000 fanams and is what their families 
—in number now 13—subsist upon. 

“ Their occasion for about 20,000 fanams is for repairing a place of 
worship, which sum the country people cannot now pay without over- 
burthening them at a time when the country requires cultivating to 
restore it to its former productive state destroved by the Canarese war, 
and which occasioned Chattoo Chitty to be in arrears with the Come 
pany, the country at present not producing half the quantity of pepper. 
We could formerly depend on it for a yield of 800 to 1,000 candies 
annually. 

“Jt is observed that they will not go for a loan to shroffs and 
merchants who cannot protect them; but if we do not comply they will 
have to mortgage their country to the prince, who probably could not 
supply them, and if he could it would subject them to bim mere than 
is consistent with their privileges. The only other people they can 
apply to are the Honorable Company or the French, or the Cotiote. 
Tt would damage the Company’s interest if the I’rench or Cotiote were 
to supply them, as the pepper would be lost. 

“The security offered is undeniable, and if the President and Council 
should disapprove, then the money could be raised from others at Telli- 
cherry living under the Company’s protection. 

“ Resolved, therefore, to accept their proposals by lending fanams 
60,000 (inclusive of 41,258 fanams 5 vis now duc by them) for five 
years, and to obtain their mortgage ! ola making over to the Honorable 
Company the rents and revenues of their country.” 

This entry in the diary throws a good deal of light on the former 
relations between the ruling chiefs and the petty chieftains, who, under 
them, directly governed the country. The petty chieftains had to 
defray out of the pattam {or authority’s share of the produce) the 
charges connected with maintaining the body of militia of the district. 
The pattam was still in fact the public land revenue of the country, 
and was not rent as understood in Europe. This coincides with the 
views on the subject adopted in Chapter IV. 

The relations between the Honorable Company and the Randattara 
Achanmar thus inangurated were afterwards more closely cemented, 
and the bonds of union were of so much advantage to the respective 
parties that no serious attempt seems ever to have been made by the 
Achanmar to pay off the debt and to recover their former independence. 
Un 12th June 1741, in consequence of ason of one of the Achan- 
mar having sided with some members of Ockoo’s gang of rebels, the 
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necessity of having more control over them was felt, and the Achanmar 
agreed! to keep all intruders out of their district who were inimical to 
the Prince Regent or to the Honorable Company and to chastise any 
of their own number who might molest the prince or Company. The 
factors recorded in regard to this deed:—“The intent of the above 
ola is to give the Honorable Company authority over the Achanmars, 
as also to interpose with the prince if he should oppress them by extrava- 
gant taxes which has heretofore happened.’ But the temples had not 
been taken into account in the bond, and it became necessary to include 
them formally.? This did not, however, work well, and the Brahmans 
appear to have been jealous of English interference in their affairs. 
The principal of the bond was accordingly in 1749 reduced by 15,0U0 
fanams by enfranchising,’ for payments to that amount, the lands in 
Randattara held by the temp!es. The Achanmar at the same time 
(7th September 1749) renewed 4 their bond and gave additional] security. 
On 16th October the principal of the debt had increased’ to 65,0u0 
fanams. On March 2rd 1765, alter a period of disturbance during 
which the management of the district was conducted by the Kollattiri, 
the Prince hKegent finally ceded® the protection of Randattara tu the 
Honorable Company, and from that year the Honorable Company 
became the virtual’ sovereigns of that district and began to levy a 
regular land revenue from it. Hyder’s impending invasion of Malabar 
at this latter time also weighed with the factors in accepting this 
charge. Hyder at first respected the Honorable Company’s rights in 
the district. 

It has already been stated that a large French ship belonging to 
Labourdonnais’ squadron was captured in December 1741 by a flect 
of country vessels belonging to the pirate chief Angria of Gheria. 
This important capture seems to have inflamed the imaginations of the 
coast pirates generally and to have incited them to renewed activity, 
for the records during the next two years are full of notices of them 
and of their exploits. On 30th January 1742 the gallivats of a 
Mahratta pirate known as “Kempsant” made a descent during the 
‘night on the coast near Cannanore and looted and burnt some houses. 
On 15th March one Kunhi Ahamad, a nephew of the Pirate chief of 
Kottakal, who was Bence) known as‘ Cota ® Marcar,” was captured 
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1 Treaties, §c.,i1. XLV.—The house of the rebellious youth was pulled down by an 
elephant in the prebence of one of the Kolattiri princes “ as the utmost mark of disgrace 
to his family.” 

3 Treaties, Sc., i, CIX. 

3 Treaties, Sc., i. LVII, LVITI, LIX, LX, LXI, and foot-note to LXI. 

* Treaties, §c., i. LXII. 5 Treaties, Jc.,i. LXIV. 

8 Treaties, ¥c., i. LAX XI, UXXXIT. 

7 Treaties, ¥c., i. UXXXIII, UXXXIV. 

8 Cota Marcar = kota (fort and name of river‘ and Marggakkdéran (lit. door of the law 
or rule, i.e., convert: from Hinduism to some foreign religion, in this case, Muhammadan)- 
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with a boat’s crew of his men by the English boats employed in 
stopping the exportation of pepper from Cannanore to Calicut. It did 
not appear that he was piratically engaged at the time, so he resented 
the trestmwent and taking opium, ran amuck. He killed a sergeant 
with a knife and was then shot by the guard. Of his companions 
several escaped, of whom two were retaken, one of them being killed. 
The general opinion was that the pirates had been badly treated, 
and this treatment seems to have led to an outburst of fanaticism both 
at Tellicherry and Calicut, in which several lives, including that of a 
Portuguese Padré, were lost and other persons were wounded. Great 
honors were, it seems, paid to the tomb of Kunhi Ahamad, and to that 
of the man who killed the Padré at Calicut. After the monsoon of 
1742 the pirates were again busy. Coompta was looted by Kempsant. 
In January 1748 Angria with 7 grabs and 11 gallivats appeared at 
Calicut and fired about 10U0 rounds at the shipping, driving some of them 
ashore. On the leth this piratical fleet was off Mahé. In February 
the Company’s armed gallivat ‘ Ziger,” wnuder Richard Richards» 
succeeded in capturing one of Hempsant’s gallivats snd three small 
vessels, Angria’s fleet was moanwhile lying off Mount Deli, and 
IKempsant’s off Mangalore, intercepting the rice vessels. In March the 
latter took a French ship, which was however again taken fiom them 
by a Portuguese flect off Mangalore. Angria also took another French 
ship, and appeared off Calicut in March, causing a great panic there 
and causing people to desert the place with their familics and valua- 
bles. In April several encounters occurred between the pirates and 
various English ships and the “ Tiger” gallivat on the voyage between 
Bombay and Tellicherry. The “ Tiyer” was kept busy in looking 
after the Kottakal pirates to the south likewise. After the monsoon of 
1743 Angria again put to sea and came south to Calicut and Telli- 
cherry. ‘The “ Montague” and “ Warwick,’ coming down the coast, 
were engaged from 8 p.m. till 4 a.m. during one night and from 6 a.m. 
till noon next day with a fleet of Angria’s, consisting of 7 grabs and 
8 gallivats, but 4 of the small vessels under their convoy were taken, 
In January 1744 a Portuguese frigate was engayed for two days and two 
nights off “ Pigeon Island” with 7 of Angria’s grabs and 17 gallivats. 
She would likely have fallen a prize, tor all her masts had been shot 
away, had not the Company’s vessels above named, under Commodore 
Freeman, come to her rescue; two of the piratical grabs were hauled 
off from this encounter in a sinking state. In July the Kadattundd 
Raja (the king of the pirates) asserted his right to the wreck of a 
French brigantine, which went ashore to the south of Mahé. 

In 1744 war broke out in Europe between England and France. 
Unfortunately the records are incomplete at this time (August 1744— 
dist July 1745). But the war had little effect at first on the Com- 
pany’s scttloments owing to the great losses at sea sustained by the 
French. In March 1746 the factors found there were ‘‘no buyers of 
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pepper now but us,” and taking advantage of that fact they promptly 
proceeded to lower the price of the article. The following month they 
recorded that the French commerce was now carried in Dutch ships. 
It looked for a time as if the anticipations of the Bombay President 
and Council that the Freach would not be troublesome would be ful- 
filled. But on 17th July 1746 two ships came into Mahé roadstead, 
a French brigantine and an English prize (a country ship from 
Bengal) captured off Mozambique. On the 20th the factors heard 
with dismay of the activity of their quondam friend J.abourdonnais 
on the Coromandel Coast. On the 24th the French at Mahé began to 
make warlike preparations, giving out they would soon be saying mass 
in Tellicherry as their fleet was expected in October. 

Matters thus suddenly began to look alarming, and it was well 
that the factors had just before this news reached them heen success- 
ful in getting one of the Kolattiri princes, favorable to their interests, 
installed in Kolattunad. They had in August 1745 been obliged to 
recopnise another of the Kolattiri princes and assist him with gun- 
powder and lead in order to check the Prince Regent “his arbitrary 
proceedings” The weakness of that prince was avarice, and Ali 
Raja of Cannanore, helped by the French, had been “ spiriting up” 
the Prince Regent with money and creating dissensions between him 
and the English factory. A desultory war ensued between Ali Kaja 
and the English about the mouth of the Valarpattanam river and 
the English fort at Madakkara, but Captain Faudell with 3800 men on 
62nd October 1745 dislodged the enemy from their entrenchinents with 
the loss of 1 soldier killed and 5 wourded. As a protection on the 
landward side, the factors enlisted! in their interest the Raja of Kotta- 
yam as it seemed not unlikely the Prince Regent himself would take 
the field against them. They next asked the Dutch for permission to 
attack Cannanore directly, but this was refused. In April 1146 there 
was a revolution in Kolattunad, and a prince favorable to the Company’s 
interests obtained the reins of power after gotting md of an obnoxious 
ininister, named Unni Chandu Kurup. Almost simultaneously there 
was a riot in Cannanore and two of Ali Raja’s ministers were’ slain by 
the populace. In June the ex-Prince Regent died, so that in July, 
when the above ominous news came from the Coromandel Coast, the 
factors were ina position to raise all the important country powers - 
(except Ali Raja) in their favor if there should arise a necessity for it. 

Nor was the foresight thus displayed long in being justified, for, 
notwithstanding the indecisive naval action off Point Calimere, in 
which Labourdonnais was wounded, that indefatigable officer with his 
customary promptitude and decision brought matters speedily to a crisis 
by capturing Fort St. George at Madras. he first news that arrived 
was that it had fallen on the 8th September 1746, but Mr. Hinde at 
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Fort St. David shortly afterwards corrected this date to the 10th and 
at the same time sent the factors the reassuring message that he had 
just completed a bomb-proof building, as the French used bombs, that 
the factors should follow his example, and that he had no doubt he 
could hold out in Fort St. David for twelve months against all the 
force the French could bring against him. 

The French at Mahé marked the receipt of the news of the capture 
of Madras with overy demonstration of joy and with much expenditure 
of gunpowder from all their forts. The English factors at once set to 
work to prepare for a siege by the French fleet. Provisions and liquors 
were laid in, men were enlisted, the garrison was concentrated as much 
as possible, the Native Chiefs, the Prince Regent, the Bedniir Raja, the 
Nilesvaram Raja, the Achanmar of Randattara, &c., came forward 
with offers of assistance of men, some of whom were accepted. The 
French at Mahé enlisted 1,500 Mappillas, and the Mudaliyar (chief 
man) ofthe Valarpattanam Mappillas joined the English. The English 
garrison was camped out between Tellicherry and Mailan forts to be 
ready at a moment’s notice. But their services were not required, tor 
Fort St. David not only stoutly held out, but even repulsed the enemy. 
And shortly afterwards the French fleet was reported as having passed 
Anjengo and Tanir on its way north to Mahé. It arrived in two 
detachments on 27th February and Ist March 1747, and consisted of 
the Centaur, Mars, Brilliant, St. Lewis, Princess Mary and one other. 
Ali Raja repaired at once to Mahé with 500 men. But his reception 
seems to have cooled his ardour for the French alliance, und after this 
powerful French flect had sailed away without even attacking Telli- 
cherry, he soon sued the English factors for peace and stated his hearty 
repentance. The factors promptly tendered to him a bill for 3,10,556 
_ fans., 12 tar. He offered to pay Rs. 15,000, which was declined at first, 
but after a day or two’s delay accepted. 

The French fleet had gone; tne factors knew not whither. They 
heard it was at Goa and awaiting Labourdonunais’ return from the 
islands with another squadron. They were still in daily dread of being 
besieged, It was with no little satisfaction therefore that, about July 
1747, they received the welcome news that the dreaded Labourdonnais 
had been sent an unhappy prisoner to Trance. 

The departure of the I’rench fleet enabled the English factors to 
reduce their military establishment, and to succour Fort St. David with 
200 sepoys in June 1747 and with 130' more on the 19th August. 
These men afterwards proved unfaithful to their salt. Their com- 
mander, “a Moor’ (? Mappilla) was tampered with by an ex-inter- 
preter of the Governor cf Madras, who was in secret communication 
with Madame Dupleix, the wife of the French Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. The commander’s design to desert tothe French in the first 
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engagement that should happen was discovered, and he and ten of his 
‘officers were banished to St. Helena, where several of them helped each 
other to end their lives rather than remain as prisoners in such a hope- 
lessly remote island. 

The naval warfare between the English and French still went on, 
and after the monsoon of 1747, the English fleet appears to have kept 
to the Coromandel Coast and the French to the West Coast, and there 
was constant anxiety for the safety of the Company’s ships. On 14th 
and 26th September, four French ships arrived at Mahé, one of them 
bringing in two prizes, one English and one Dutch, taken off Bombay. 
As they came into the roads they were flying English colours “‘ with 
the union downwards.” But after the receipt on 8th February 1748 
of the news of Anson’s victory off Finisterre, events took a different 
turn, and on March 29th, H.M.’s ships EHaeter (Commodore Paulet) 
and Winchester (Lord Thos. Bertie) came into the Tellicherry roads, 
and took on board a party of men, with a design to destroy the S¢. 
Lewis, which was lying in the Mahé roads at the time. Accordingly, 
on March 30th, H.M.’s ships ran into Mahé roads under Portu- 
guese colours, which they hauled down abont noon and the English 
ensign was hoisted in their place. ‘The French were taken by surprise ; 
the St. Lewis fired signal guns and boats pushed off from Mahé to hor 
assistance. They did not all arrive in time, however, and the action, 
which lasted only about an hour, resulted in the St. Lewis cutting 
her cables and getting under the protection of the Mahé forts with the 
aid of her jib or jib staysail, the rest of her rigging having been torn 
from her yards, and her three top-gallant masts having been shattored ; 
she continued, however, to defend herself, and the engagement ceased 
at sunset. Next day the French unloaded their ship and hauled her 
in so close under the forts that it was thought she was aground. She 
lost 50 men in the action, including her captain, while the English loss 
was only 2 men. 

Meanwhile, the tables had been successfully turned on the French 
on the Coromandel Coast also, and the French at Mahé were obliged 
to despatch men to help to defend Pondicherry, besieged by Admiral 
Boscawen. 

On 24th October 1748 the news of the preliminaries having been 
settled of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle arrived, and orders came at the 
same time for a cessation of hostilities after 19th October. The French 
at Mahé were immediately app:ised of the fact. It was not, however, 
until 24th September 1749 that H.M.’s proclamation of peace arrived. 
This proclamation was read to the military and artillery train drawn 
up outside the Tellicherry gates. The Chief (Mr. Thomas Byfeld) 
proceeded thither in state, accompanied by two of the gentlemen 
from the Mahé factory, with whom cordial relations had again been 
established. ‘T'wenty-one guns were fired from the fort, and the day 
was “spent in other demonstrations of joy.” The French and English 
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factors had meanwhile likewise combined and had succeeded in reducing 
the price of popper to Rs. 50 por candy, the lowest price it had ever 
fetched. | 

The Prince Regent of Kolattunid during the time of the French 
war (1744-49), by name Kunhi Raman, appears to have been jealous 
of the Company’s interference in the affairs of Randattara, and to 
have impeded the Company’s officers in collecting the revenues of 
that district. In 1747 he claimed the property of a Nambidi, who died 
without heirs, and interfered in two desams, “laying impediments on 
the ground,’’ besides which, it was brought to the factors’ notice, he 
had ‘‘tyed four or five elephants in Randattara and ordered the volves 
and fruit to be gathered from trees belonging to themselves (the 
Achanmar) and others which used not to be done formerly.” ILis 
alliance was of too much importance to the factors at this time for them 
to attempt to break with him, and so the Achanmars’ troubles continaed, 
and the Prince Regent encroached more and more on their privileges. 
Ju August and September 1748 matters came toa crisis by the Prince 
Regent “laying au impediment” on one of the Company’s merchants, 
and mulcting him heavily. On being remounstrated with for this and 
other similar behaviour, he strenuously asserted his right to take the half 
of every man’s property, and the whole of it if he committed a fault. 
In November 1748 he had, it seems, purtioned out his country to certain 
headmen in order that they might plunder his subjects, and the Com- 
mandant at Madakkara reported that soon the country would be ruined. 
Meanwhile, the cessation of hostilities with France oad strengthened 
the factors’ position, and they were able to deal with him with more 
firmuess in regard to Randattara and other matters. The result was 
duly recorded in an agreement,!' dated 10th January 1749, by which he 
avreed to turn a number of people out of his dominions, to dismiss his 
customs master, and not tointerfere except as agreed in Randattara 
affairs. But there were other matters remaining to be settled, particu- 
larly in regard to the island of Madakkara, and the Uhief, Mr. Byfeld, 
took an early opportunity of visiting Madakkara fort and of personally 
conferring withthe Prince Regent and others regarding them. He 
was present at an affecting interview with a very old and bed-ridden 
lady, described as the prince’s mother ; she expressed her satisfaction on 
being informed that everything had been amicably accommodated,’ and 
enjoined her son as her last parental counsel and advice never to give 
umbrage to the Chicfs of Tellicherry, who had protected the Palli 
branch of their family in its utmost distress. Mr. Byfcld also scized 
the opportunity to obtain from the prince, who held the rank of Vadak- 
kalankiir (Northern Regent) at the time, and who belonged to the 
Udayamangalam branch, a deed,’ dated 9th May 1749, transferring 
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absolutely to the Prince Regent of the Palli branch all the property of 
his family lying to the south of a line drawn “ from the river Quila- 
velly to Urbelli.” This line appears to have coincided pretty closely 
with that of the Taliparamba river, and probably cut off the isthmus 
running south to Madakkara fort and iying between the river and the 
sea, the portion, in.short, of North Malabar which was at this time 
tributary to the king of Bednar. This deed was cancelled and anther ! 
signed two days later (11th May 1749), in which the southern limit of 
the Udayamangalam branch territory was fixed at “ Cheria Kunnu,” 
which appears to correspond with the amsam of Cherukkunnnu, about 
a mile to the south of the Taliparamba river opposite Madayi. The 
‘Vadakkalankiir, who signed these deeds, was at thetimea prisoner in 
the Valarpattanam fort belonging to the Palli branch of the family. 
Ono signing the latter deed, which put the Prince Regent in a botter 
position to pay off his debts to the Company, the Vadakkalankir was 
released from confinement at Mr. Byfeld’s request. But the younger 
princes of the Udayamangalam branch naturally objected to being thus 
compelled to part with their birth-right, and as the Chief was unable 
to bring them to terms in any other way, he resolved to assist the 
Prince Regeut vigorously with men and ammunition. The result was 
that their stronghold at Puttir was captured in June 1749, and they 
themselves were driven into the jungles and their followers dispersed. 

lJaving thus for the time being enabled the Prince Regent to 
quell the dissensions in his own family, Mr. Byfeld next turned his 
attention to strengthening the position of the Company in the Kadattu- 
nad territory, while maintaining therein, as far as a treaty could do it,? 
the authority of the Prince Regent of Kolattunid. And that having 
been satisfactorily accomplished, a general settling up ® of accounts took 
place in September 1749. 

The trade of the Company )ikewise reosived attention. ‘The method 
adopted for getting the pepper at a low figure was as follows :--A mono- 
poly of the trade in the country having been secured from the various 
chiefs by treaty, the exporting of the article without permission was 
prohibited both by sea and land. This prevented, to a certain extent, 
sales being made to outsiders, but whenever the price of the article in a 
free market, as at Calicut, rose high, the merchants were tempted to run 
the risk of exporting forthe sake of the extra prices obtainable. The 
Company, however, had much control over its merchants, for the latter 
obtained no protection anywhere outside the limits of the Tellicherry 
factory, and when the Chief found that they were exporting the 
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pepper to a free market, and that they were consequently unable to 
fulfil their cortracts, he took summary means to bring them to reason 
by incarcerating them. 

The same influences which had so weakened and distracted the 
Kolattiri family in the past were still at work. The Prince Regent 
had married the Kadattunad Laja’s sister, and had built a house for 
her in Iruvalinad, the country of the Nambiirs. His object was to 
establish his son therein as ruler—( Vé/unnavar, the title held by the 
Kadattuniad Raja), But to do this, it was necessary that the semi- 
independent Nambiars should either submit willingly or be compelled 
to it. The Chief seeing in this a means of counteracting French influ- 
ences in that district, assented to the proposal, which also, of course, had 
the support of the Kadattunad Raja, whose nephew and heir this youth 
was. The Company were not, however, to take an active part in the 
operations; indeed on the contrary, they just then took the opportunity 
of reducing their military to a peace! footing. The design of the 
prince was not, however, carried through, but in March 1750 the 
Kadattunad ruler formally assumed the title of Raja, the Prince 
Regent being privy to it. 

On 17th January 1750 Mr. Byfeld handed over charge of the 
Tellicherry factory to Mr. ‘Thomas Dorril, as Chief, and immediately a 
change for the worse came over its management. Mr Dorril appears 
to have been rash as well as narrow-minded and weak. He was easily 
misled, and being weak, he mistook obstinacy for firmness. The Prince 
Regent’s bad advisers, banished in Mr. Byfeld’s time, returned and 
signalled their return by an outrage on a private servant of one of the 
English officers at Madakkara fort, ‘The new Chief, nettled perhaps at 
this event, set his face against the designs of the Prince? Regent, who 
had married Kadattunad’s sister; and this estrangement speedily led 
to divers troubles, for, although the Chief and factors acknowledged an 
elder prince, who, by virtue of his age, ought to have been the ruling 
prince, the latter was powerless, and very probably at heart unwilling 
to help them. Of the Iruvalinad Nambiirs, some adopted one side and 
some another. The Chict was warned from the Presidency not to allow 
the Company to be dragged in as principals in any of the country 
quarrels, but he blindly took the steps best calculated to bring this 
about. The de fucto Prince Regent finding himself thrown over by 
Mr. Dorril, naturally turned to the French alliance. Mr. Dorril in 
April 1751 preceeded to the Madakkara fort, and thence to Valarpatta- 
nam fort, and placed himself in communication with the nominal head 
of the house, the KoOlattiri Raja himself, a frail old man, who had no 
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power in the country. He assented, at Mr. Dorril’s suggestion, to the: 
appointment of a junior prince, without any power in the country, by 
name Ambu Tamban, to be Prince Regent in supersession of the de facto’ 
ruler, and this arrangement was duly embodied in three deeds,! dated 
the 21st April 1751. The Chief’s eyes ought to have been opened to 
the fatal step he was taking, when, on proceeding strongly guarded 
to Cotacunna (K6ttakkunnu) to interview the elder Prince regnant, the 
latter, on learning his mission, abruptly withdrew inside his fort and 
prepared to fire at the Chief’s party. The Chief's guard were ill advised 
enough to open fire at this threat. It was returned from the fort, and 
the Chief withdrew to Valarpattanam, where he received the news that 
the de facto Prince Regent, then in the south, was advancing with 1,500 
Kottayam and Kadattunad men to attack Tellicherry. Next day (22nd 
April), as the Chief and party withdrew from Valarpattanam to Madak- 
kara, they were again fired at. And to complete the list of his errors, 
Mr. Dorril made prisoner of the aged Kolattiri and of the young Ambu 
Tamban, and took them off with him to Tellicherry, presumably as 
hostages for the good ce mduct. of the rest of the family. 

It is difficult to understand what could possibly have been Mr. 
Dorril’s object in acting thus, for it soon became evident that he had 
roused the country, and had no friend left among the chieftains, except 
Ali Raja of Cannanore, who only promised to remain neuter. Lest 
the Achinmar of Randattara should give him aid, the de fucto Prince 
Regent threw 2,000 men into that district to overawe it und demanded 
1,00,000 fanams from the Achanmiar. Finding no friend near home, 
Mr. Dorril had perforce to seek them abroad, and on 7th July he 
advised the Bednitir Governor of Mangalore that now was his opportu- 
nity to seizo Nilesvaram fort. His real object in tendering this advice 
was to prevent its falling into the hands of the French, for it was only 
too obvious by this time that the French were stirring with a view to 
benefit themselves in the impending struggle, and the Nilesvaram 
country yielded sandalwood and cardamoms, which would be lost to 
the English if the French settled there. 
| The French were not. slow to make use of the opportunity offered, 

and by the 17th July, they had hoisted their flag at Nilesvaram and 
the mouth of the Kavvayi river (Ayconna—Alikkunnu) and were busy 
fortifying both places. ‘They had also thrown men into Valarpattanam 
fort. 

The Canarese under a Brahman who is described as an ‘‘ inactive 
man,” moved towards Nilesvaram in August, but created very little 
diversion on that side. ‘he Achanmar of Randattara came to Telli- 
cherry to seck protection, and receiving aid in military and militia, 
attempted to return to their district oid Agarr; after some smart 
skirmishes, the military had to return on finding themselves confronted 
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by 5,000-of the Prince Regent's Nayars. Their loss was 2 killed 
and 9 wounded. 

The Prince Regent on 25th September openly visited Mahé and 
was received with a salute. And this was followed by fresh concessions 
to the French; Ramdilly fort and the Ettikulam fort on the point of 
Mount Deli were placed in their hands. 

Moreover, by this time, tho Prince Regent was able to assume the 
‘aggressive. On 9th September he had attacked and been repulsed 
from the Company’s post of Hdakad. On Ieth October he attacked 
Ponolla Malla on tho outskirts of Tellicherry with 4,000 men. Being 
repulsed he set to work with French aid to erect a battery on a hill called 
Chimbra which commanded Ponolla Malla. On 2!st October Tirimalla, 
another outpost on the Tellicherry limits, was taken by surprise, and 
(it was alleged) treachery. The garrison resisted, bravely headed by 
their corporal, but being taken unawares, they had not time to fix their 
bryoncts and were all slain and their bodies placed on the chevaux 
de frise. VPonolla Malla was also hotly attacked. A panic ensued among 
the inhabitants, who all flocked into the limits commanded by the 
Tollicherry fort. Thon a crisis occurred. ‘Ihe Nayars and Tiyars at 
Ponolla Malla deserted, and the sepoys refused to sacrifice themselves. 
Orders were sent to retreat from Ponolla Malla after spiking the guns 
and destroying the ammunition and stores and this was done. The 
English loss in this day’s engagement was about 100 killed, and 20 
woundéd were brought to hospital. Llow many more were not brought 
in does not appear. 

The panic among the inhabitants continued ; families were sent 
away and the merchants deserted. The Prince Regent busied himself 
on the 28rd, burning the houses of the inhabitants within the Tellicherry 
limits, and threatening Morakkunnu, which was immediately reinforced. 

On the 24th the Tiruvengad pagoda, another outpost, was in his 
hands and Mélir and Kodolli were threatened. On the 27th a French 
ship of considerable force came in sight, and the most gloomy anticipa- 
tions were indulged in by the beleagured factors. 

In the straits to which he had so easily brought the settlement, 
Mr. Dorril turned, as already said, to the Raja of Bedntr for help, 
and to this end he despatched the Company’s Canarese linguist, as he 
was called, by name Antonio Pires, to Mangalore to seek assistance. 
The linguist arranged two treatics,! dated respectively 24th and 30th 
October 1751, but these were of little advantage beyond preventing the 
French from concluding terms with Bednir. 

On 2::th October a welcome supply of rice from Mangalore arrived 
just in time to save the garrison from starvation. And the Chicf was 
on 2nd November at last successful in creating a split in the enemy’s 
camp. From the position of the Kottayam Raja’s territories abutting 
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on the Tellicherry limits inland and extending thence into the Ghats 
and Wynad, the Raja and the Company combined could prevent the 
passage of troops and inter-communication between the Kdlattiri’s and 
Kadattunad’s dcminions. And any enemy attaczing Tellicherry from 
the landward side was liable to have his rcar attacked unless he had 
laid his accounts to have Kottayam as afriend. Kottayam ratified the 
proposals! on 12th November, and bargained for Is. 40 per diem as his 
own allowance, payable fortnightly ‘so long as he acted asa faithful 
ally to the Honorable Company.” He also agreed to lend the Company, 
on payment, 1,000 men with arms and to stop the communication 
between tho Kolattiri and Kadattunad dominions as soon as the 
Prince Regent had gone north into Kolattunad and his wife (Kadat- 
tunid’s sister) had gone south into her brother’s territory. 

It was well for the Teilicherry factory that this treaty was con- 
eluded, for the Company was beleaguered on all hands—Madakkara fort 
was also besieged. On 4th November tho Morakkunnu redoubt within 
the Tellicherry limits was attacked, and the enemy came up to the very 
gates of the Tellicherry fort itself. The cavalier bastion in the south- 
east corner of the latter was of great service on this occasion. On 
the 13th the communications with Mailan fort guarding the southern 
limits were intercepted, and a second unsuccessful attack was made on 
Morakkunnu redoubt. On the 16th the siege was pressed with great 
vigour and the batteries kept up an imeessant fire with shot and shell 
on the besiegers. On the 22nd the factors rosolved that if any advan- 
tage was gained against Mailan fort they would withdraw the'r forces 
from all the outposts. Next day came the crisis, and it fortunately 
took a favorable turn, for Captain Cameron, in command at Mailan fort, 
succeeded in destroying the opposing battery on Putinha hill, and 
greatly alarmed the French by sending a few shells into Ponolla Malla 
battery, where their gunpowder was unprotected. Kottayam, who had 
probably been waiting the turn of events, now came forward, and on the 
25th November he managed that the Prince Regent should withdraw 
his forces from Narangaipuram and Putinha and so free the Tellichcrry 
limits. 

‘The Bombay President and Counc) had had troubles of their own 
on hand just then and had been unable to send the succour urgently 
demanded for Tellicherry. On 14th December they at last managed 
to send ships to the assistance of Tellicherry, and with it came a letter 
expressing their utmost surprise at the turn affairs had so unexpectedly 
taken, and attributing it all to Mr. Dorril’s great want of judgment 
for reasons already set forth above. 

Meanwhile the mediation carried on by Kottayam went on slowly. 
He was in no hurry to arrange terms while being paid a personal allow- 
ance of Rs. 4U per day as may be imagined, and he appears not to have 
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scrupled at declaring openly that he meant to make the most he could 
for himself of the troubles in the country. So the war went on. In 
December the Canarese met with a severe reverse when attempting to 
cross the Nilesvaram river. In January 1752, when terms of peace 
had been almost arranged, the Prince Regent “ flew off’? on hearing of 
another success in the north. On 19th March the French attacked 
Madakkura fort with big guns from a new battery, alleging they had 
acquired land there. On 22nd Murch the enemy returned to Putinha 
and began erecting a battery there. Captain Mostyn offercd to take it, 
and he appears to have suceceded. But a panic ensued consequent 
on Ensign Targét’s being shot throngh the head going up to the cap- 
tured redoubt, and a hasty retreat wus made by the common soldiers, 
of whom it is recorded “happy was he who could run fastest.” On the 
Ist of April an attack was made on Madakkara, but the enemy were 
driven back with 100 to 150 killed and wounded. On J2th April 
the batteries on Putinha were enlarged, but on the 17th the fire from 
Mailan fort silenced them for a time. Up to 18th May the duel 
between these two places continued. 

A week later on (or 22nd May 175?) an armistice was concluded, 
and on the following day the terms! of peace were ratified by the Prince 
Regent. These were for the most part very general. The Honorable 
Company and the Kélattiri princes were not to meddle in each other’s 
affairs, the grants to the Company being confirmed, They were to give 
each other mutual assistance if attacked. And finally the Tellicherry 
linguist (Pedro Rodrigues) aud his family were not to be employed in 
any transactions betwecn the parties. 

But besides these terms there were others which “did not appear : 
Rs. 50,000 was paid to the Prince Regent as compensation, and Rs. 
10,000 to Kottayam as mediator. Madakkara fort was given back, 
and the prince was to destroy his redoubts on the outskirts of Telli- 
cherry on the hills of Andolla, Ponolla and futinha. Mr. Dorril 
objected to the insertion of these terms in the treaty because they were 
disadvantageous to the Honorable Company and because he did not 
wish to have the facts entecod on the “ Prince, his records.” 

The records for some timo after this aro full of the charges brought 
against the Company’s linguist, Pedro Rodrigues. Mr. Dorril and the 
factors endeavored to make a scaposoat of him, but although he fled 
to Mahé and the factors gave out that his property was going to be 
seized, no serious steps were really taken against him, and on 16th 
September 1752 the Bombay President and Council sent orders forbid- 
ding the seizure of his effects, ‘‘ this family having been so remarkably 
distinguished by the Honorable Company.” And the despatch con- 
' tinued: “‘ We peremptorily order you not to do it.” 

The French continued at war with Bednir in aid of the Prince 
Regent of Kolattiri during 1753, and meanwhile a fresh combination 
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of the country powers was brought about. The Zamorin was in Aprik 
1753 induced to visit the Tellicherry factory, and on his return jour- 
ney he was escorted with great military pomp by sea as far as Quilandy. 
An alliance was formed between the Zamorin, Kottayam, and the 
Iruvalinad Nambiars, backed of course by the Honorable Company, and 
their object was “to ward against the growing power of the Prince 
Regent (Kolattiri) and Kadattunid backed by the French.” This 
combination made the Prince Regent of Koélattunad exceedingly uneasy, 
and in June he wished to visit the factory. But on desiring the Chief 
to come out to meet him, Mr. Dorril declined and the prince then went 
to Mahé, whcre he was received with open arms by the French Chief. 
The war, however, had told on the French resources, and they began to 
be in straits for money, their new forts in the north costing them as 
much as Rs. 15,000 per mensem. Moreover, just about this time the 
Canarese gained an important success over the I’rench allies, the details 
of which were carefully kept secret. 

In October 1753 the Kadattunad commenced hostilities in Iruvali- 
nai against the Nambiars and Kottayam, who were backed of course by 
the Tellicherry factors. The Prince Regent would fain have come to 
his brother-in-law’s help, but the factors and Kottayam together effec- 
tually blocked his way in the manner alrcady described. ‘The effect of 
this was that the Prince Regent, for the first time since Mr. Dorril 
commenced hostilities against him, came to the factory on the 17th 
November 1753. 

Little time however remained for effecting a complete reconciliation 
between them, for on rd January 1754 there arrived from Bombay two 
gentlemen (John Sewell and Thomas Hodges), commissioned as ‘‘ Su- 
pravizors,” to enquire into Mr. Dorril’s administration of the factory 
affairs, and after completing the enquiry one of them (‘Il'homas Hodges) 
was commissioned to remain on as Chief of the settlement. The 
“supravizors ’ completed their enquiry by the 15th March, on which 
date Mr. Hodges assumed the office of Chief. The enquiry resolved 
its:lf intoa battle between Mr. Dorril and the linguist Pedro 
Rodrigues. The supravizors naturally held Mr. Dorril solely respon- 
sible for the misfortunes which had befallen the factory and Pedro 
Rodrigues was acquitted, and on 12th May 1754 restored to office as 
lincuist. | 

In July the French Chief (M. Louet) managed to arrange a peace 
between Kadattunad and the Iruvalinad Nambiars and Kottayam. 
Kadattunad accepted M. Louet’s intervention, but was disgusted at the 
French having secretly assisted the Nambiars. 

Mr. Hodges’ management of affairs was much more prudent than 
Mr. Dorril’s and the factors began slowly to regain the ground they 
had lost in the latter’s time. He avoided war; but steadfastly set his 
face to turn the French out of Nilesvaram. To this end he succoured 
the third Frince of the Nilesvaram family in opposition to the first 
Prince, who was in alliance with the French, and a desultory war begun 
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in August 1755 kept the French employed in that quarter till after the 
news had arrived (28th May 1756) that France was again at open war 
with England. 

Meanwhile it will be necessary to revert to Dutch affairs. The 
important resolution taken by the Supreme Council in Batavia in 1721 
not to succour their native allies, which has already been alluded to, 
began shortly afterwards to bear its natural fruit. In October 1733 
Calli-Quilon was threatened by the enorgetic Martanda Varma of Tra- 
vancore; the Dut:h Governor, A. Mateu, was applied to for aid, and 
the result was a refusal] to grant it, coupled at the same time with advice 
to join another chief who had refused passage to the Travancoreans 
-and to drive back the invaders. In 1734 the torritories of this latter 
chief and another were annexed by Travancore. In 1739 Mr. Van 
Imhoff became Governor. He was a most intolerant man, and directly 
he arrived he saw the necessity of curbing the rising power of 'Travan- 
core if the Dutch were to retain their hold of the trade of the country 
and not allow it to pass into the hands of the English, who were backing 
up the Travancore Raja. Van Imhoff, it is said, carried to the Travan- 
core Raja his own protest against the Raja’s occupation of the territory 
acquired in 1734. His protest failed, and Van Imhoff nettled at this 
result. spoke of invading Travancore. ‘“ The Raja replied! that doubt- 
less he might do so, but there were forests into which he could retire 
in safety.” Imhoff retorted that “where Travancoreans could go, Duteh 
could follow.” ‘The Raja then broke up the conference by sneeringly 
observing, he had “been thinking some day of invading Europe!” 
Unfortunately for Van Imhoff he had no sufficient force at hand to 
command respect and obedience to his wishes. War ensued, but it was 
not conducted with energy and vigour, and the successes obtained by 
the Dutch at starting were not maintained. They waited for orders 
from Batavia, and maintained a desultory war meanwhile. On October 
18th, 1748, the Batavian Council at last approved of tho terms finally 
accepted by Travancore, but it was not till nearly five years later that 
peace was finally established on August loth, i753, 

The Dutch were mean enough to stipulate on this latter date that 
they “shall? recede from all ongagements, which they may have 
entered into with the other Malabar princes, whom the King of ‘T'ra- 
vancore might choose to attack, and on no account intorfere in their 
dixputes, afford them assistance or shelter, or in any respect raise any 
opposition tothe enterprises of the king.” And what were they to get 
in exchange for such a pledge? Just 4 annas on every 25 |b. of 
pepper to be supplied to them from Travancore and from the territories 
to be conquered by that State! ! 

Such sordid meanness defeated its own end of course, and shortly 
after the troaty was signed, and after the Travancore frontiers had 
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advanced as far as Cochin, the Travancore Raja of course turned on 
them and repudiated his obligations, telling the Dutch factors at Cochin 
they were no longer a sovereign power, but merely a number of petty 
merchants, and if they required spices they should go to the bazaars 
and purchase them at the market rates. They had eventually to pay 
market prices for the pepper they wanted. 

This treaty gave the coup de yrace to Dutch influence in Malabar. 

The pirates too had meanwhile begun to give trouble once more. 
In 1753-54 the Tellicherry factors were kept in constant anxiety on 
account. of the Honorable Company’s shipping, and the Mahratta 
Angria’s fleet was much feared. In Se;tember 1758, Ali Raja of Can- 
nanore organised a big buccaneering expedition i in close alliance with 
Angria. He sent 3,000 men with guns in 70 native small craft (man- 
chuas) and large boats to ravage the Canarcse country. This expedition 
attacked Manjeshvar and obtained there a hooty of 4,000 pagodas, 
besides 190,000 more from a private merchant. They also landed 
people to the north of Mangalore, marched 18 leaguee inland to a very 
rich pagoda called “Collure” and carricd off booty to the extent, it 
was reported, of no less than 4,000,000 pagodas. In this expedition 
the Mappillas killed some Brahmans who were greatly mourned at 
the Bednar court. And of course Bednir adopted the readiest means 
at his command for bringing everybody to their senses; he stopped 
the export of rice from Mangalore, and thus put every body, English, 
French, Dutch, Nayars, and Mappillas, all in a serious predicament. 
The Bombay President and Council, on 7th November J755, sent Ali 
Raja a sharp letter of remonstranco on his conduct. He had not 
attacked the Company’s shipping, else he would have been as summarily 
dealt with as his ally, Angria, shortly afterwards (January and February 
1756) was at Gheriah by a squadron of HI.M.’s and of the Ilonorahle 
Company’s ships under Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive. The Telli- 
cherry factors were jubilant on this occasion; the news of the capture 
of Gherish on the 13th February reached Teliicherry on the 23rd and 
a royal salutc was fired at once. 

It had come shortly after this to the knowledge of the factors that 
affairs were again in a critical state in JJurope between Iingland and 
France, so ike wise men they set all their energies to work to lay in 
a suitable stock of grain in anticipation of hostilities, and in this 
Mr. Hodges was successful in the early part of 1756. 

On the 28th May of that yoar authentic news arrived vid Madras 
of the renewal of hostilities in America, but war had not been declared. 
All doubt, however, on this latter point was set at rest on 17th Octoher 
1756 on receipt of H.M.’s declaration of war against France. The 
news came vd Bussorah and Bombay. The factors had not, when they 
got the news, completed their collection of stores, so they. waited a day 
or two before publishing it till all their rice and store boats had come 
jn: On 26th October a store of 12,0u0 bales of rice was on hand and 
the factors felt themselves to be relieved of anxiety on that score. 
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It has been said that the first news of the critical state of politics in 
Europe reached the factors on the 28th May 1°56. Mr. Hodges had 
prior to this event been vigorously sending aid to his ally the third 
Prince of Nilesvaram in pursuance of his policy of driving the French 
out of that country and securing its cardamoms and sandalwood for the 
Henorable Company. The results of Mr. Hodges’ action were soon 
apparent, for on 5th April news had come that the third Prince had. 
defeated the French in two hand-to-hand engagoments. (n the Ist of 
May news of another victory came to hand: the French had again 
been defeated with the loss of 2 officers and 20 sepoys and others 
killed and 70 more wounded. Then on 23rd June came the still more 
important news that the French fort at Mattalye had been surprised by 
the third Prince of Nilesvaram. This fort maintained the French com- 
munications between their fort of Ramdilly (Alikiunnu) and their 
furthest post at Nilesvaram, so that its capture imperilled their line of 
communications. The garrison, consisting of 1 officer and 20 soldiers, 
was put to the sword; all but the gunner, who was spared on the condi- 
tion that he would point their guns for the captors. ‘The fort mounted 
20 guns, chiefly 1£8-pounders, and 1 mortar, and there were also 200 
muskets with suitable ammunition. On the 4th July the third Prince 
was further aided by Mr. Hodges, both with money and stores, as news 
had come that the Prince Regent himself meant to take the field with 
1,000 men in aid of the French. The French were very uneasy, as 
may be imagined, at the loss of the fort and at the danger to thcir line 
of communications with Nilesvaram, and were ready to agree to any 
terms to have it restored. The Prinee Regent intervened in their 
favor, and arranged that if Mattalye fort were re-tored to them they 
would evacuate Nilesvaram and some other small places, and the Prince 
Regent in return for his services was to have his bond for Rs, 
60,000, advanced to him in the war with the Tellicherry factors, 
returned to him and cancelled. Morcover the Prince Regent guaran- 
teed on oath that the French would perform their part of the contract 
and surrender Nilesvaram and the other places- 

The French fired a salute of 15 guns at Mahé on being repossessed, 
on 22nd July 1756, of Mattalye; but they deliberately broke their pro- 
mises of ecacuating Nilesvaram and other places and of returning the 
Prince Regent’s bond to him. 

This was not unnaturally the turning point in the Prince Regent’s 
friendship with the French. 

When the declaration of war arrived therefore on the 17th October 
following, the English factory affairs under Mr. Hodges’ able guidance 
were in a prosperous condition, while the French at Mahé were exhausted 
with the protracted warfare in the north and with the neayy monthly 
expenses of their garrisons in those regions. 

Tke Chief noxt directed his energies towards extending and consoli- 
dating good relations with the various country powers. Kottayam and 
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Ali Raja appeared inclined to join the Honorable Company against the 
Prince Regent and the French. And it was hoped that Kadattunad and 
the Iruvalinad Nambiars too would join. There remained the Prince 
Regent to be brought to terms, and matters were already arranging 
themselves in the desired direction because of his disgust at the broken 
promises of the French. On 2nd November he came to the factory 
and gave vent to his anger at Mr. Dorril having been Ict off so easily ; 
he had been dismissed the service: but that was punishment insufficient 
he thought for what he had done: he called him a “ cullan ! (which in 
Mallabars s:gnifes infamous man, or more literally interpreted, robber).”’ 
At this interview it is noted that Messrs. Johnson and Taylor, from 
the progress they had made “in Mallabars,’’ were able to understand 
the Prince without the aid of an interpreter, so that the linguist, 
Pedro Rodrigues, had not to be called in. A very important’ step had 
consequently been taken towards frecing the Chief from underhand 
intrigues of the linguist. This interview was followed hy a secrct one 
on the following day, at which the Prince Regent promised to assist the 
factors against the French and to oblige Kadatttinad to do the same. 
He would not, however, though pressed, give this in writing. He 
evidently wished to give the French a last chance of fulfilling their 
promises, and, accordingly, on 11th November, on his way to the s.uth 
with his wife and family, be hada very private interview with the 
French Chief of Mahé. 

The French too were on the alert, and on the very day afterthe Prince 
had thus gone to the south, the Honorable Company’s fort of Meylure 
on Darmapattanam Island was attacked by three Mappillas, who killed 
two people and daugerously wounded the corporal in charge. They were 
however themsclves slain, and Mr. Hodges, on informing the Princo 
Regent of the affair. learnt that, in the Prince’s opinion it was an act of 
his enemies to embroii him with the Company. On hearing from him 
to this effect he was asked to send some of his people to be present to 
‘‘ assist ours in spitting them as they are not worthy of burial.” This 
was accordingly carrie¢ out, and on the 25th November the bodies, after 
being “ spitted ” a sufficient time, were thrown into the sea to prevent 
others from erecting monuments and canonizing them for having slain 
others of a different religion. The factors, though in some doubt on 
the point, concluded that this attack was an artifice on the part of 
‘““Candotty Pacquey,’ the Mahé merchant, to embroil the English 
factors with the Prince Regent. It will be recollected that, at the 
beginning of Mr. Dorril’s term of office, a somewhat similar event at 
Madakkara had led him into hostilities with the Prince. 
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2 This was followed upon 8th February 1758 by a formal examination, the first of its 
kirid no doubt ever held in Malabar, conducted by the Chief in person, in which Messrs. 
Jvbnson, Taylor, and Samuel Croes were tested as to their proficiency “ in Mallabars.” 
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On the 15th December 1756 the negotiations with Kottayam for a 
defensive alliance had progressed so far that a treaty | was arranged on 
a basis favorable to both parties. He promised to Jet the factors have 
the services of as many as 6,000 Nayars, and he himself was to receive 
a douceur of Rs. 2,000 whenever war broke out and the French assumed 
the offensive; but if the Company were going against the French he 
acrced not to assist the latter, but he would not act against them. 

Meanwhile hostilities had commenced in November by the Honor- 
able Company’s Commodore capturing between Tellicherry and Calicut 
a French vessel. the “ Indian’ of 700 tons and 24 guns with 400 men, 
coming from Pondicherry and laden with military stores for Mahé. No 
details of the fight are given, but the Commodoro’s loss was not great. 

This capture must have crippled still more the French resources. 

Mr. Hodges was still busy extending good relations with the country 
powers, and even the Kurangoth Nayar appears to have at this time 
been on good terms with the factory. The Prince Regent had fallen 
siok, and when he had recovered sufficiently, Mr. Hodges on 19th April 
1757 set out for Chirakkal to pay him a visit. He was very hand- 
somely received and the Prince sent his own chaise for him, and in it 
Mr. Hodges travelled as far as the road would permit. The result of this 
interview was embodied in an agreement,’ dated the 2lst April 1757, 
though the terms had been arranged in the previous November, ‘The 
Prince agreed to assist the Honorable Company against the French or 
any other nation who might attack them, and to use his influence in 
the same direction with the other country powers. If a French flvet 
arrived, 1,501) musketeers and other armed men were at once to be 
sent to ‘Vellicherry, and if the English were to go against the French, 
the Prince was to assist after scttling what gain he was to get. He was 
in turn to be assisted by the Honorable Company if he required it, and 
his people, if killed or wounded, were to be treated like those of the 
Company. Finally the Company’s trade was to remain on the same 
footing as formerly, and to be enlarged, if possible, and the Prince was 
to be assisted on his part as formerly. 

This treaty, brought about in great measure by the broken promises 
of the French, restored English prestige in Kolattunad to its old foot- 
ing and completed Mr. Hodges’ masterly preparations for the coming 
conflict. 

But just as the factors—their preparations being completed—were 
settling quietly down to await the anticipated conflict, an event 
happened which upset, for a time, their calculations of preparedness. 
For on 19th August 1757 the diary records that ‘‘ Cotiote (Kottayam) 
demised of a bile in his arm,” and of course the agrcement with 
hin became mere waste paper unless ratified by his successor. Who 
that successor was to be was fiercely contested, for the Prince Regent of 
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Kolattunid intervened in the dispute, and so did the French. It was 
not till the 28th June 1759 that the Vice Regent of Kottayam was able 
to report that he had been crowned at “ Vaenalt ”’ (Wynad), and on 
23rd August following the Chief obtained from him a ratification ! of 
the former treaty in an amplified form. 

Meanwhile, another similar event had happened, and in the diary of 
9th May 1759 it is recorded that the Prince Regent too had “ demised.” 
The Chief had much difficulty in securing a suitable successor, but he 
decided at last to exercise all his great influence in favor of a prince who 
had already sueceeded to the title of Vadakkalunkur or Northern Regent 
of the Kolattunad, and who was senior in age to the late prince, and 
to oppose the claims of a junior prince, Unaman, who had married the 
late Prince Regent’s daughter, and who was therefore likely to fall 
under the influence of the French exerted through his wife’s uncle the 
Kadattunad Raja. The preliminaries took mouths to arrange, but at 
last, on Sth September 1760, everything was ready and a combination 
of the Kolattiri Northern Regent, of Kottayam, and of Ali Raja of 
Cannanore was formed. On ‘th September the Northern Regent 
executed two agreements ? ratifying the Company’s privileges and 
extending them. On the 28rd hostilities commenced and were rapidly 
and sucerssfully carried through, place after place being taken from 
Prince Uniman by the allicd forces, while the Kadattunad 'aja’s forces 
were kept from passing to the north to assist his beleaguered nephew- 
in-law by the cordon drawn across the country from the sea-shore at 
Tellicherry to the limits of Wynad by the combined forces of the 
Honorable Company and of Kottayam. On the &th October Prince 
Uniman sued for peace, but the terms he obtained were so little to his 
liking that he determined to go to the south, taking his wife, Kadat- 
tunid’s niece, along with him. He was allowed to pass through the 
cordon on 16th October, and on the )7th the Northern Regent was in 
full possession of the country and the Honorable Company’s forces 
were recalled. Pursuant to his engagement in the previous treaty, the 
Northern Re zent then transferred * “‘ for ever” to the Honorable Com- 
pany the “whole right of collecting the customs in all places in our 
dominions” for the sum of 21,000 silver fanams to be paid annually. 
The formal deed evidencing this transaction, though dated 21st Nov- 
ember 1760, was not signed till 11th March 1761, the Northern 
Regent having in the meanwhile on various pretexts put off signing it. 

So far the Tellicherry factory had not been disturbed by the 
French. On 4th July 1758 the factors heard with alarm the news of 
the fall of Fort St. David in the previous month. The Prince Regent 
shortly after this, actuated by the French, put on foot negotiations tor 
a strict neutrality between the settlements, but after what had passed 
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this had no chance of being listened to, On 11th March 1759 the 
factors were jubilant with 21 guns over the news of the siege of © 
Madras having been raised, and on the 20th of the same month 
they fired 21 guns on receiving intelligence of the taking of Surat 
castle and of Admiral Boscawen’s successful expedition against Louis- 
bourg. On the 24th they Houted the Dutch by stopping one of their 
ships from exporting pepper from Vadakkara. And things altogether 
seemed to wax prosperously with them: each of the ships despatched 
at this time to Canton with pepper and sandalwood was freighted by 
them up to £40,000 sterling. ‘The Chief even found time to devote to 
such petty matters as the “cloathing of our irregulars.” The sepoys 
had ‘scarlet coats faced with green perpets” and a belt ‘ covered 
with green perpets.”” The Calli-Quiloners (Mappillas) had “ blue coats 
faced with green perpets’’? and thin belts like those of the sepoys. 
The artillery lascars had blue coats faced and bound with red, and no 
belts. The coats were made to reach just below the knees. 

The English fleet had come up the coast im the end of 1759, and 
the Chief had thought of going against Mahé, but desisted for want of 
an Engineer officer to make the approaches. 

In January 1760 the French again brought forward proposals for a 
strict neutrality between the settlements, which were of course rejected 
on the obvious ground that all the advantages of such an arrangement 
under the existing circumstances would be with the French. The 
French at Mahé were in fact in a bad way. On 13th April 1760 the 
factors wrote to Bombay that ‘‘ Mahé had long been in a deplorable 
condition and was then without appearance of relief.” On the 1ith 
September 1760 the first ostensibly aggressive act of the factors against 
the French was an unsuccessful attempt to cut out a French “ Snow ” 
from under the guns of Mount Deli fort. 

The English on the Hast Coast were still engaged with the siege 
of Pondicherry, when on 27th December 1760 there occurs the following 
entry in the Tellicherry factory diary :-—“ Imported the Honorable Com- 
pany’s ships Meptune, York and Earl Temple from England and Triton 
from Bengal—and came ashore Major Hector Munro, C.mmander of 
H.M.’s troops on board.’’ The troops belonged to Colonels Parslow’s 
and Moriss’ regiments, the former under Major Piers, and the latter 
under Major Hector Munro, the senior officer. There were six hundred 
and thirty-five rank and file, besides officurs, and one hundred and 
three of them were down with scurvy. 

On the following day (28th) the troops were landed and put under 
tents to await an opportunity of sending them to Fort St. George, and 
ata consultation with the factors Major Hector Munro expressed an 
opinion that Mahé could be reduced, since the French there were now 
in great straits and had even been selling their good arms to procure 
means of subsistence, and their European soldiers were kept on constant 
duty to prevent their deserting for want of pay. On the 29th more 
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troops arrived in the Honorable Company’s ship London, and on the 
830th there came H.M.’s ships Elizabeth, Baleine and South Sea Castle 
with a tender and a French prize, the Hermione—all from Trincomallee. 
On the 31st the fleet sailed for Bombay, all but the Triton. On the 
ard January 1761 the Company’s ship Eymont arrived from England 
with the rest of the troops. 

The factors now found themselves sufficiently strong to attack 
Mahé and so prevent the French from exporting pepper, as they had 
been doing in Portuguese bottoms, but orders came from Bombay 
disapproving of this, as the place must fall on Pondicherry being taken. 
And Pondicherry, it wae well known, had for some time been in an 
almost hopeless plight and provisions were so scarce in that belea- 
puered city that the poorer inhabitants had been reduced for some 
time back to the eating “ of camels, elephants, dogs and cats.’’ The 
Bombay authorities, therefore, directed that if the news of Pondi- 
cherry having beon taken reached the factors before they had forwarded 
the troops to Madras, they were to employ them against Mahé. 

These orders arrived on 19th January, and simultaneously came 
the melancholy news from Colonel Coote of a dreadful storm having 
occurred on 2nd idem at Pondicherry, which had driven ashoro several 
of Admiral Steven’s squadron, had dispersed the rest, and had blown 
down, with many casualties among the native troops, the greator part 
of his encampment, and damaged most of his gunpowder. He sent 
an urgent requisition for stores and gunpowder, and the factors at 
ounce began their preparations to aid him. 

By the dist their preparations were almost complete and every- 
thing was ready to start, when there arrived “ the glorious news” of 
the surrender of Pondicherry on the ltith idem. 

Messages were at oncs sent flying about the country informing the 
various chiefs of what had happened, amidst thundering salutes from 
the batteries and ships and a feu de joie by the king’s troops. 

On Kebruary Ist the factors accordingly set to work in earnest for 
the conquest of Mahé. They prevented both by sea, and by land with 
Kottayam’s help, the French from calling in their garrisons in the 
north; whilst they themselves withdrew as many as possible of their 
outpost troops in order to combine with H.M.’s troops under Major 
Hector Munro for the reduction of Mahé. 

On the 3rd M. Louet was called on to surrender Mahé and its 
dependencies, to which he replied on the 6th that be the respective 
forces what they might, he could uot “but defend and support 
H.M.’s colors.””’ The factors’ reply to this was the seizure of Chambra 
hill, from which to attack Fort St. George at Mahé, and on the 7th 
orders were sent to Major Hector Munro to march, everything being 
ready. 

On the 8th accordingly the battalion of Colonel Parslow’s regiment 
marched with the Compeny’s irregular forces, all under Major Piers, to 
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the south end of Ponolla Mala to take the defences in flank, but there 
was to be no fighting, for, on that same day a party of deserters came 
in bringing the news that the Mahé Council had decided to caryitulate. 
Notwithstanding this, however, preparations continued and Colonel 
Moriss’ battalion of Highlanders with the Company’s regulars were 
ordered to join the other troops next morning. 

And this movement was carried out although between 1 and 2 
A.M. on the 9th, letters were received from M. Louet and his council 
proposing terms of capitulation. 

On this same date the French delivered over all their forts in the 
north, except Mount Deli and Ramdilly (Adksunnu), to Prince Capu 
Tamban of the Kolattiri family. 

. On the 10th two topsail vessels came in sight flying Danish colors, 
but evidently intent on reaching Mahé. The blockading squadron 
however cleared them away. And a manchua, a schooner and a sloop 
mounting six swivel guns were driven on shore, one sergeant being 
killed and six others wounded in the latter operation, which was suc- 
cessfully carried out by Captain James Lindsay in the Success ketch. 

On the 11th Ali Raja of Cannanore, without giving any notice 
to the factors of his intention, surprised the French fort! on Ettikulam 
Point at Mount Deli and most barbarously massacred the garrison of 
20 men. 

The interval between the 9th and 12th had been taken up in dis- 
cussing tho terms of capitulation, and on the latter date the articles * 
were received hack duly signed by the French Chief M. Louet and 
his military officcrs. ‘The terms were briefly as follows :—The Roman 
Catholic religion was not to be disturbed. “ The garrison to march 
out with honors of war, drums beating, colors flymz, each man with a 
ball in his mouth, four field-pieces with one mortgr and twelve rounds 
to march to Tellicherry, &c.,” the arms, &c., being delivered up at 
Tellicherry. ‘The garrison was to be sent to the Island of Bourbon 
or to Europe. All deserters, except one, named Thomas Palmer of 
Colonel Parslow’s regiment, were to be pardoned. Private property of 
various descriptions was not to be confiscated, along with that belong. 
ink to the French Company. All forts to the northward were to be 
surrendered on the same conditions. ‘The French Factory at Calicut 
was to be treated as neutral. Assistance was to be rendered to the 
garrison for transporting their effects aad for treating the sick and 
infirm. 

On the 18th, in pursuance of the above articles, Major Piers with 
about five hundred men went to take possession of Mahé, and about 
noon the British flag was run up under a salute from the ships and 
forts. At 2 p.m. the French troops arrived at Tellicherry with drums 


1 Conf. Treaties, gc., i. CV as to the terms on which the French had in Mr. Dorril’s 
time obtained this and the Alikkunnu fort from the Kolattiri. 
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beating, colors flying, &c., and grounded their arms ut the southern 
limit gate. M. Louet and the officers were received by the Chief, 
Mr. Hodges, who returned them their swords, and M. Louet was 
saluted with fifteen guns as he entered the fort, 

M. Louet publicly declared that if the country powers had not 
been drawn off from the French alliance, Mahé would have made a 
better stand, which was a well-deserved tribute to the superior diplo- 
matic powers of Mr. Hodges. 

On the 1th of February Major Hector Mnnro proceeded to the 
north to recover the French forts in Prince Capu Tamban’s hands. He 
had some difficulty in effecting this service, and some experience, which 
has already ! been quoted, of the Nayar modes of fighting. By the 
19th of March he had accomplished the task and proceeded to demolish 
the forts, of which Mattalye was reported to be of great natural 
strength. Their retention would have been of no use for the Company’s 
trade in those parts. When, therefore, the fleet came round from 
Ponticherry in March, bringing with it the 79th Regiment of High- © 
janders and artillery to assist in the capture of Mahé, there was nothing 
for them to do and they were considerably disappointed. 

On the Ist May 1761 M. Louet with his family and the other 
French prisoners were embarked for Europe on board the Lord Mans- 
field under a salute of fifteen guns. And nothing else of importance, 
except an unseemly quarrel between the factors and Major Hector 
Munro in regard to the ownership of the French stores found in the 
Mahé forts, occurred, until on 20th April 1763 H.M.’s proclamation of 
a cessatiun of arms was received and published. 

In consequence of the destruction of the French influence and 
competition in trade the factors were enabled to withdraw a number 
of outposts and to cencentrate their establishments with economy. 
In this way the Madakkara fort was blown up, and the island was 
restored to the King Regent on 28th August 1762, and other smaller 
posts were similarly relinquished, until on 1st August 1764 the only 
outposts kept up consisted of Darmapattanam Island and Mount Deli. 
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THE MYSOREAN CONQUEST. 
A.D. 1766-1792. 


Meanwhile, however, fresh and most serious trouble was brewing in 
a totally unexpected quarter. 

On the 11th March 1761 the Kolattiri Regent wrote to the Chief 
to say that Ali Raja of Cannanore had given the greatest affront possible 
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to the Hindu religion by putting a golden spire on the top of one of 
his mosques, it being contrary to their established rules to have a spire 
of gold on any edifice throughout the coast except on the prin- 
cipal pagodas; and only those of Taliparamba, “ Turukacoonotu ” in 
Kottayam, and “ Urupyachy Cauvil” at Agarr were entitled to the 
distinction. War ensued: the Court of Directors’ orders were peremptory 
and forbade the factors from interfering, except as mediators, in the 
disputes among the country powers. At last on 28th August 1762 4 
hollow peace was patched up between the KOlattiri Regent and the 
Cannanore Mappillas. 

Only a few months later, Mr. Stracey, the Honorable Company's 
‘Resident at Honore, sent an urgont message, which arrived on January 
9th, 1763, to say that a large Mogul (sic) army was threatening Bednir, 
and that he urgently wanted a ship to be sent to remove the Llonorakle 
Company’s property from Honore. And on the same day the linguist 
at Mangalore wrote to the same effect, but informed the factors that the 
army belonged to “‘ Hedder Naique” and not to the Mogul. 

The factors were not kept long in suspense, for, on the 24th of the 
same month, the news of the taking of Bednir by “ Hedder Naique ”’ 
on the 16th arrived, and on the 28th this was followed up by an account 
of “‘ Nabob Hyder Ally Cawn’s” arrival at Mangalore on the <7th. 

In the success of & Mubhammadan like Hyder Ali, the Ali Raja of 
Cannanore saw hopes of future aggrandisement and of settling the 
long score he had to repay the Kolattiris. The factors received 
intelligence that even so early as January 17¢3 he was endeavouring 
to persuade Hyder Ali to the conquest cf Malabar, but for a time it 
did not suit that potentate’s schemes to comply with the request. 

Before proceeding to relate the story of Hyder Ali’s conquest of the 
provinee, it will be well to take note briefly of the changes brought about 
in the south in the last few years. 

When in 1753 the Dutch basely threw over their native allies and, 
_ more particularly, the Raja of Cochin in the manner already described, 
two important aggressive forces were let loose on the hapless Raja of 
Cochin and his allies and vassals. ‘he Zamorin coming along the coast 
line from the north in 1755-56 attacked Chetwai, drove in the Dutch 
outposts, and rapidly possessed himself of Cranganore, Paroor, and 
Verapoly. And the Travancore Raja advancing in like manner from 
the south, rapidly overran Tekkankir, Vadakkankir, Purakkat, and 
other places—allies or vassals of Cochin—whom their suzerain attempted 
but in vain to assist. Tho allied forces were completely routed by the 
‘Lravancoreans at Purakkat. The Dutch managed to recover their fort 
at Chetwai, and by a disadvantageous peace with the Zamorin in 
1758 they obtained three islands lying off Palliport, but otherwise these 
encroachments from the north and south were unchecked. 

In this extremity the Cochin Raja turned for assistance to Travancore 
instead of to his hereditary foe the Zamorin, and on the 22nd and 28rd _ | 
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December 1761 articles! of alliance passed between the two Rajas, 
providing for the expulsion of the Zamorin and for the cession of further 
territory to Travancore. The Travancore troops were admitted to the 
Cochin territory for its defence, and the first act of the Travancoreans 
was to set about the construction of the famous Travancore lines stretch- 
ing in an almost straight linc from the shore of the backwater opposite 
the ancient town of Cranganore to the foot of the ghats. The lines — 
consisted of an imposing earthen rampart, but of no great height, fronted 
on the north by a ditch formed by the excavation of earth required for 
the rampart. At intervals were placed flanking towers and at the western 
extremity a fort of considerable strength. Its weakness lay in the fact 
that so few of the points were closed on the rear or south side, and that 
if one such point were taken the whole line of defence, extending to 
nearly thirty miles, necessarily collapsed. 

But however imperfect, the Travancorean engineering was, the impor- 
tance of such a line of works was not perceived by the troops of the 
Zamorin. The meaning of the trouble taken by the Travancoreans in 
constructing such a work was not seen until, with their right flank 
thoroughly protected by this work, the Travancoreans in 1762 launched 
themselves under their General Eustachius Benedictus de Lannoy ? in 
three divisions on the Zamorin’s garrisons, extending in a lung weak line 
into Cochin territory at Cranganore, Paroor, and Verapoly. ‘T’he defeat 
of the Zamorin was rapidly achieved and his troops were completely and 
finally driven from Cochin territory. This left the Travancorcans 
masters of the whole country from Cranganore to Cape Comorin, a 
small isolated portion of territory lying round the Cochin Raja’s palace 
at Tirupunattara on the east of the backwater, and another portion to 
the north and south of Cochin on the west of it, being all that was left 
to the Cochin Raja of his dominions to the south of the Travancore lines. 

But it was not alone in Cochin territory that the Zamorin was actively 
acpressive about thistime. Sometime previously, but in what particular 
year it is impossible to say, he had driven a wedge through the territories 
of his other hereditary fue, the Walluvanad Raja, and had cut the 
dominions of the latter in two by annexing a broad band ® of territory 
extending from his own country of Ernad in the north to tho previously 
conquered Walluvaniad territory of Nedunganad in the south. And by 
adopting similar tactics with the dominions of the Palghat Raja, his 
neighbour on the east, the Zamorin had about 1756-57 driven a similar 
wedge, to which he gave the name of the Naduvattam,* through the 





1 Treaties, Sc., i. CXKXIV and CXXV. 

2 De Lannoy lies buried in the ruined chapel of the Udayagiri fort in South Travan-. 
core. His tombstone contains the following inscription :--‘‘ Hic jacet Eustathins Bene- 
dictus de Lannoy qai tanquam dux generalis militis# Travancotidis prewfuit, ac per annos. 
XXXVII ferme summa felicitate regi inserbiit, cui omnia regna ex Caiamcolum usque ad 
Cochin vi armorum ac terrore subjecit. Vixit annos LXII menses V et mortuus est die I 
Junii MDCCLXXVII. Requiescat in pace.” 

? See the map at peragraph 11, Section (B), Chapter IV. 
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Palghat territory and cut it in two with a view no doubt to eventual 
absorption of the whole. 

The Palghat Raja turned in this emergency to his neighbour on the 
east, and despatched in 1757 a deputation to Hyder Ali, then Foujdar of 
Dindigul under the nominal sovereignty of the puppet Chick Kishen Raja 
of Mysore, desiring his assistance against the Zamorin. Hyder Ali sent 
his brother-in-law 1 Mukhdum Sahib with 2,000 horse, 5,000 infantry, 
and 5 guns to assist him: and this force aided by the Palghat Nayars 
carricd their arms as far asthe sca coast. ‘The Zamorin’s force retreated 
and the Zamorin bought off his opponents by avrecing to restore his 
Palghat conquests and by promising to pay in instalments a war 
indemnity of Rs. 12,00,000. Not relishing the presence of Muham- 
madan troops, while waiting for payment of the subsidy, the Zamorin 
opened negotiations with Deo Raj, one of the puppet Mysore Raja’s 
ministers. This afforded Doo Raj an opportunity he desired of settling 
some other matters in dispute between himself and Ifyder Ali, and the 
latter relinquished his claim to the Rs. 12,00,000 in favor of Deo Raj, 
who thereupon sent the Rajput corps of Herr! Sing, the most zcalous of 
his supporters, to collect it. Herri Sing failed to recover any portion of 
the money, and returned, on hearing of Deo Raj’s death, which took 
place at Scringapatam on 19th June 1754, to Avanasi in Coimbatore. 
Here he was treacherously surprised and murdered at n‘ght by a force 
sont by Hyder Ali under Mukhdum eahib for this special purpose, 
though the force was ostensibly detailed for service at Dindigul. The 
claim to this war subsidy was never relinquished, and to recover it was 
one of Hyder Ali’s avowed objects in invading Malabar. 

Shortly after these events, in June 1759 Hyder Ali successfully 
intrigued to remove Nunjéraj, the remaining minister of the puppet 
Mysore Raja. He was supplanted by Kunde Row, a creature of Hyder 
Ali’s, and the latter became virtually the ruler of Mysore. Two years 
later, in the beginning of June 1761, Hyder Ali finally overthrew 
Kunde Row aud usurped the government, still, however, nominally 
recognising the Raja as such. 

‘lo resume the narrative of events. On the 7th May 1763 the Telli- 
cherry factors heard that hostilities had been commenced on the Canara 
froutier by the king of Nilesvaram. Hyder Ali threatened to come dewn 
to take the forts lately vacated by the French, and the Honorable Cum- 
pany’s Agents considered it high time to come to some understanding 
with him. A treaty, dated 27th May 1763, was accordingly arranged 
at Bednir in the shape of a “ Phurmaund ” ® from the “ Nabob Hyder 
Ali Khan Bahadur,” permitting the Honorable Company to export rice 
from Mangalore for Tellicherry, and binding both parties not to assist 
each other’s enemies. 





1 This was the first occasion on which a Muhammadan force ever entered Malabar. 
* For the two articles of it relating to the Telliche:ry factory, see Zreaties, Jc., i. 
LXXIxX. 
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Hyder Ali’s plans were not yet ripe for the conquest of Malabar, 
and in the interval orders were, about April 1764, received from Bombay 
that the French were in accordance with treaty to be put in possession 
of all their places as they stood in 1749. To Captain Louis D. Plus- 
quellec, Commissary app»inted by John Law of Lauriston, Commander- 
in-General of all the French Settlements in the East Indies, the factors - 
accordingly in due course on October 20th, 1765, restored ! “ Mahé and 
its dependencies and the places where the fortifications stood.” 

During this interval also the Mappillas began to give trouble. The 
factors in exercise of their treaty rights had established round boats to 
prevent the export of pepper from Kadattanid. These boats were found 
not to be of sufficient strength for the purpose, as they were unable to 
cope with the Mappilla boats rowed by eight or ten men with four or six 
more to assist, all of whom (even the boatmen) practised with the “sword 
and target’’ at least. In retaliation for the pressure thus brought to bear 
upon them by the factors, the Mappillas took to committing outrages. 
In March 1764 two of them entered achurch on Darmapattanam Island, 
where a priest was saying mass, and murdered one man and severely 
wounded several. ‘hey were shot by the garrison “ and spitted.” <A few 
days afterwards another Mappilla came behind two Europeans while 
walking along one of the narrow lanes leading to Fort Maijan and cut 
one of them through the neck and half way through the body with one 
stroke of his sword. The other was mangled in such a way that his 
life was despaired of. After this the Mappilla picked a quarrel with a 
Nayar and was subsequently shot by the Tiyar guard. H1is body was 
“apitted ”? along-with those of the others, and then thrown into the sea, 
to prevent their caste men from worshipping them as saints for killing 
Christians. Such outrages became frequent, and on July 9th, 1765, the 
Chief was obliged to issue a stringent order? to disarm them within 
factory limits. 

The factors were fully alive to the fact that Hyder Ali’s invasion of 
Malabar was only a question of time; and with a view no doubt to 
obtaining a reliable estimate of his power the Chicf had, so early as 
January 1754, despatched Ensign Parker on a long journey overland to 
Mudras. The ostensible object of the trip was to survey the line of 
country ‘‘ through Cotiote >to Syringapatam and thence through the 
pass in the mountains called Sautgurr to Vellour,”’ with a view to 
marching troops that way if necessary to Madras. 

On the 8th October of that same year Hyder Ali sent a letter to the 
Chief by the hands of Anant Row, who hinted that it was Hyder Ali’s 
intention to invade Malabar as soon as he had settled with the Mah- 
rattas. Against this, of course, the Chief and factors protested ; but on 
the 6th November following came another letter from Hyder Ali, and 


1 Treaties, Sc., i. LXXX andCXXX. * Treaties, $c., i. CK XVIII. 
* The Kottayam Raja's oer comprising the present taluke of Kottayam and 
Wainad. 
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Anant Row asked the factors to offer no opposition when Hyder Ali’s 
army entered the country as he had now made up his mind to make 
the Kolattiri, the Zamorin, and the Cochin and other Rajas tributary to 
him. Anant Row invited the Honorable Company to assist Hyder Ali 
in carrying out his designs or to at least remain neuter. The Chief 
and factors at first said they could not listen to such proposals, but on 
further consideration “ that he might not in all probability be prevailed 
upon to desist from carrying his already projected plans into exccution ” 
by anything they might say or do,' they finally resolved to make the 
best terms possible for the Honorable Company. ‘They accordingly 
informed Anaut Row that it could not be expected that the Company 
would remain neuter unless Hyder Ali entered previously into engage- 
ments for preserving the Company’s proper footing in any countries 
he might subdue, and they suggested the following asa basis for an 
agreement :—(1) The commodities dealt in by the Company to be solely 
appropriated to-the Company ou payment of the usual customs and no 
more. (2) Woollen goods and Europe staples to pass customs free on 
the Chief’s certificate. (3) Goods (cloth, &e.) purchased inland for the 
Company to pass duty-free, and that not for the Company to pay half 
the usual rates. (4) Any quantity of rice to be exported free of adlamy 
from the Canara ports. 

Ali Raja of Cannanore, in view of the impending invasion, next 
proceeded to better himself by siding with the irreconcilable party of 
Capu Tamban in the Kolattiri family. The Prince Regent applied to 
the factors, and they tried to bring Ali Raja to reason, but without 
much success; for notwithstanding the engagement? given by him to 
give back what he had unjustly seized and not to interfere further in 
Kolattunid affairs, the war went on, and on 18th August 1765 the 
Ramdilly (Alikkunnu) fort was taken by a party sent from Tellicherry 
under Captain Lytton Leslie to aid the Prince Regent. Tho irreconcil- 
ables under Prince Ambu Tamban still, however, kept the field, and it 
was in ostensible aid of this prince, and also to collect an old Bedatr 
outstanding of Pagodas 2,00,000 against the Kolattiri and his own debt 
against the Zamorin, that Hyder Ali eventually crossed the frontier. 

The news of this event reached the factors on the 10th February 
1766, and on the 12th Mr. Ashburner reported from Nilesvaram that 
liyder Ali was there with a considerable army bent on subduing Mala- 
bar. In accordance with orders from Bombay two members of the 
Tellicherry Board set out for Hyder Ali's camp to point out to him what 
powers were in alliance with the Company and should not he mclested. 
And tke result of this mission is embodied in “a grant” ° from Hyder 
Ali, exccuted at Madayi on the 2urd of the same month, confirming all 
the Honorable Company’s trading privileges in Malabar. 
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1 Ensign Parker’s mission had no doubt opened their eyes to the power Hyder Ali 
commanded. 


2 Treaties, §c., i. CXXIX, 3 Treaties, §c., i, LXXXV. 
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Prior to this, Hyder Ali had been directing his attention to the 
formation of a fleet, and Ali Raja of Cannanore, who already had a 
number of well-equipped vessels at sea, was appointed High Admiral, 
while his brother Sheikh Ali received the appointment of “ Intendant of 
the marine, of the ports, and of the maritime commerce of his dominions.” 
Reinforced by a numer of the disciplined soldiers of Hyder Ali, the 
High Admiral, it is said, sailed for and conquered the Maldive Islands. 
After taking the King of the Islands prisoner, he had the barbarity to 
put his eyes out. Returning victorious to Mangalore, Ali Raja next 
proceeded to Nagar with his unfortunate captive. But Hyder Ali was 
so irritated at the cruelty practised on the unfortunate king by his 
admiral that he instantly deprived him of the command of the fleet, which 
he afterwards, it is said, bestowed on an Englishman named Stanet. 
And it is a pleasing trait in Hyder Ali’s character that he entreated 
the unfortunate king to forgive the outrage committed, ard that he 
provided sumptuously for the blind man’s comfort. Thenceforward Ali 
Raja and his brother served on land, and aided by a body of their troops, 
stated to have been 8,000, and by a different account 12,000 in number, 
they acted as very efficient scouts to Hyder Ali’s army in its progress 
through Malabar. 

Hyder Ali’s own army consisted, it is said, of 12,000 of his best 
troops, of which 4,000 were cavalry and the rest infantry, and his artil- 
lery consisted of only 4 pieces, but the fleet accompanied him along the 
coast and afforded assistance as required. A geunerul instruction was 
given to the army to grant no quarter. 

On the 2lst February 1766 the factors heard that the force had 
taken possession of a temple ' and had laid siege to Madayi, which the 
officer in command offered to deliver up. Hyder Ali would, however, 
consent only to an unconditional surrender. On the following day news 
came that the fort had been evacuated. 

The Kolattiri family made no resistance, for simultaneously with 
Hyder Ali’s advance Ali Raja and his men seized their palace at 
Chirakkal, and the old Tckkalankir prince with his attendants came to 
take refuge at the Brass Pagoda within Tellicherry limits. They were 
followed by numerous refugees, fleemg probably mure before the terror 
of the Mappilla scouts than before Hyder Ali’s army. 

On the 6th of March Iiyder Ali, encamped at Chirakkal, sent @ 
message to the Chief (Mr. James Ryley) asking for a personal interview, 
but the Chief declined the honor unless Hyder Ali would consent to come 
to Darmapattanam Island, or on board a country ship then in Telli- 
cherry roads. 

On the 7th the army entered Randattara and began to commit 
itregularities, whereupon the factors sent one Ramjee Purvoe to remon- 
strate. Hyder Ali changed his demeanour and told the messenger it 





1 Probebly that of Kunhimangalam. 
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was entirely the factors’ own fault: ‘Why did they not hoist his 
colours instead of the English ones, which his people did not know.” 

The Nabob had, by this time, come to the couclusion that the English 
were destined to be the masters of all India unless a change soon took 
place. They were already, he was heard to say, ‘‘ masters of the whole 
of Bengal, of the greatest part of the Coromandel Coast, they are trying 
to get Malabar under them, and they have it in contemplation to send 
an expedition to China.” He was, he added, determined to prevent 
this coming to pass. ‘This conversation was reported to H. Kroonen- 
berg, the Dutch Commandant at Cannanore, when he, in great state 
mounted along with Hyder Ali on the latter’s own elephant, returned 
the visit paid by the latter to Cannanore fort on the 15th of March. The © 
Nabob said he looked to the Dutch to help him to drive out the 
English. ; 

Being in this frame of mind, the Mysorean objected to the protection 
afforded by the Tellicherry settlement to the refugees who fled before 
his army. He also asked to be supplied with gunpowder and arms, and 
being refused, made another grievance out of this. The factors at the 
same time had information that Ali Raja was all this time urging 
Hyder Ali to attack the factory, but to this he would not listen. Onthe 
15th March the army entered the Kottayam Raja’s territory after some 
opposition and with some casualties on both sides. The Kottayam 
Mappillas deserted the Raja and assisted the invaders. 

On the 21st, at 6 P.m., an interview took place between Hyder Ali 
and the Chief, Mr. Ryley, at a spot in Kottayam territory opposite to 
Darmapattanam Island, but no business was discussed, and it was 
arranged that Ramjee Purvoe should remain behind to settle all such 
affairs. 

On the 25th the factors despatched the Achanmar of Randattara to 
their district, escorted by British sepoys, but the Mappillas refused them 
passage thither. | 

On the 26th came orders from Bombay counselling the adoption of a 
conciliatory policy towards the invaders, as opposing them would lead 
tho Company into projects far too extensive, for which there was no suffi- 
cient force. These orders were subsequently modified by further orders 
from Bombay, ordering the factors when it was too late—the orders were 
received only on the 17th April,—to repel force by force if the invaders 
attempted to pass the Tellicherry limits, or to invade the Company’s 
immediate property. The orders were accompanied by a letter to Hyder 
Ali himself, which was sent to him, upbraiding him for attacking the 
Company’s allies. 

The invaders met with the first serious opposition they had experi- 
enced when attempting on the 28th to enter Kadattanad. To do this 
they had to cross the Mahé river in the face of the enemy strongly posted 
on its southern bank. It is difficult to point to the exact scene of this 
battle, but it probably lay at or near the existing ferry of Perinkulam. 
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The fight is thus picturesquely, but, perhaps, not very accurately, 
described by the Mogul officer, whose work was subsequently edited by 
Prince Ghulam Muhammad,!} Tippu’s only surviving son. 

‘To suceced in his attempt, in spite of this numerous army and the 
artillery, Hyder caused his fleet to enter the river. His vessels sailed 
up as far as possible; and drawing up his infantry in order of battle in 
a single line in face of the enemy with his twelve pieces of canuon, he 
waited for the ebb of the water. When the river was at the lowest he 
entered it full gallop at the head of his cavalry, which he had till then 
kept out of sight of the Nayres: they were led on by fifty of the French 
Hussars lately arrived from Pondicherry. As the rapidity of the current 
was diminished by his vessels, he traversed the river without difficulty 
at a place where it was a league in breadth, sometimes swimming and 
sometimes wading: he soon came to thesother river where the Nayres 
were busied in attempting to oppose the infantry, who pretended to be 
on the point of passing over. They were frightened at the sudden 
appearance .of the cavalry ‘and fled with the utmost precipitation and 
disorder without making any other defence but that of discharging a 
few cannon which they were too much intimidated to point properly. 
Hyder foreseeing this event, had given orders to pursue the fugitives 
full speed, cutting down all they could overtake, without losing time 
either by taking prisoners or securing plunder. 

‘This order boing executed with the utmost strictness, nothing was 
to be scen in the roads fcr the distance of four leagues round but scat- 
tered limbs and mutilated bodies. The country of the Nayres was 
thrown into a general consternation, which was much increased by the 
cruelty of the Mapelets, who foliowed the cavalry, massacred all who 
had escaped, without sparing women or children: so that the army 
advancing under the conduct of this enraged multitude, instead of 
meeting with resistance, found the villages, fortresses, temples, and in 
general every habitable place forsaken and deserted. It was not till 
they were near the environs of Tellicherry and Mahé, French and 
English establishments, that they began to find people who had taken 
refuge near those places.” 

The factors’ information regarding this severe engagement was that 
it lasted twenty-four hours, that there were many casualties, including 
some principal officers, and that the Kadattanad Raja retired to a 
pagoda with his force not altogether beaten. 

The invading army remained at tho spot, making good their passage 
for over a week, and on the 6th of April a force of 1,000 men entered 
and searched Mahé in an attempt to discover the Kadattanad treasures. 
On that same day ancther force of 6,000 men was despatched against 
Calicut. The invaders met with little further resistance, and as they 
proceeded they secured the country in their rear by a series of block- 
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houses (called Akkidiléttas or wooden forts). The Nayars, in their 
despair, defended such small posts as they possessed most bravely. 
“One of these which my manuscripts name Tamelpelly, was sur- 
rounded by Hyder in the following manner: first, a line of regular 
infantry and guns with an abbatis; secund, a line of peons; third, of 
cavalry. This disposition was made for the purpose of striking terror 
by not allowing a man to escape destruction. ‘The Nayars defended 
themselves until they were tired of the confinement, and then leaping 
over the abbatis and cutting through the three lines with astonishing 
rapidity, they gained the wovds before the enemy had recovered from 
their surprise.” (Wilks’ History, I, 291.) 

The officer left in command at Kottayam wrote on the 10th ty sav 
he had instructions to maintain a friendly footing with the Honorable 
Company. _ . 

Aud next day the factors received news from Calicut that Ali Raja, 
at the head of 1,000 men, had reached the Zamorin’s palace near Calicut, 
and on summcning it to surrender, had been refused by the second prince 
of the family. Calicut itself was quietly occupied by another party. 

Another account says that the Zamorin himeelf met Hyder Ali in 
Kurumbranad, to which the latter had advanced with his army from the 
Turass¢ri river, The demand made for a crore of gold mohurs was so 
extravagant that the Zamorin protested his inability to comply with it. 
Ile offercd to deliver the whole of his treasure and all his property, but 
this did not satisfy his adversary, who caused him to be srized and ime 
prisoned. “ Ile was cent ! under guard of 500 horse and 2,000 infantry 
to the fort of Calicut: the Raja was confined in his own house without 
food, and was strictly prohibited from performing the ceremonies of 
his religion: and as he thought that Hyder might inflict some furthcr 
disgraze upon him, either by cansing him to be hanged, or blown from 
a gun, the Raja set fire to the house with his own hand, and was 
consumed in it.” 

At Calicut Dutch commissioners met Hyder Ali at his request and 
discussed with him the terms on which: he would be prepared to enter 
into an offensivo and defensive alliance with the Hollanders. It is 
unnecessary to give the proposals in detail, for nothing came of the 
conference, and it was manifest that to have accepted his terms the 
Dutch would have had to fight the English both at home and abroad. 
He agreed not to molest the Raja of Cochin on certain conditions, but 
he would guarantee nothing in regard to Travancore. As there was 
delay in replying to his proposals he then modified his terms as regards 
these Rajas and demanded 4 lakhs of rupees and 8 elephants from 
Cochin, and 15 lakhs and 20 elephants from Travancore, in default of 
receiving which, he said, he meant to visit those countries. In reply to 
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1 Asiatic Researches, V, pp. 30,31. Several accounts of this event are extant. That 
given in the text was obtained in 1793 from the then Zamorin by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
President of the first Malabar Commission, and afterwards Governor of Bombay, 
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this demand, the Cochin Raja placed himself unreservedly in the Dutch 
Company’s hands, but the Travancore Raja, strong in the assurance of 
English support, replied that Hyder Ali had not commenced the war 
to please him or with his advice, that therefore he objected to contribute 
anything, that moreover he was already tributary '! to the Nawab Muham- 
mad Ali and could not afford to subsidise two suzerains at the same 
time. but that he would contributo a considerable sum if Hyder Ali 
would reinstate the Kolattiri and the Zamorin, and ended by suggest- 
ing to the Dutch todo the same. And strangely enough, in spite of 
the ill-treatment which the Cochin Raja had quite recently received 
at the hands of the Zamorin, the Cochin Raja too in his reply trusted 
that the Kolattiri and the Zamorin would be restored. ‘The Dutch 
did not care to send such replies to Hyder Ali, as in the case of Travan- 
core they would have shown him how helpless in reality they were to 
conduct such nogotiations, and how powerful by contrast their English 
rivals were; the Cochin Raja eventually obtained immunity from 
conquest by agreeing to pay a subsidy of 2 lakhs of rupees and 8 
elephants. 

To the demand of Hyder Ali the Travancore Raja, on July 20th, 
1766, made further significant reply by commencing on that date to 
extend the Travancore lines to within 1ange of the guns of the Dutch 
fort at Cranganore and on to the territory of the Cranganore Raja. 
The Dutch, in their fear of offending Hyder Ali, required them to desist 
from this work within Dutch limits. | 

After engaging in these negotiations and in further preparations 
for securing, by means of fortified posts, the conquered country, Hyder 
Ali at length started eastwards, leaving a moveable column of 4,00 
regular troops aided by Ali Raja and his Mappillas at Calicut. He 
also- left Madanna, an experienced revenue officer, as civil governor of 
the province. 

He had remained too long on the coast, however, and was overtaken 
by the south-west monsoon on his fourth day’s march. His march was 
rendered difficult im consequence, and it was only after sustaining a 
heavy loss of horses and cattle that his army dcbouched at last on the 
cool and pleasant plains of Coimbatore. At Madakkara he left Raza 
Sahib in quarters with 3,000 infantry. 

While Hyder Ali was thus engaged in the south, the Tellicherry 
factors on the 17th April again attempted to recover Randattara, and 
a small force sent thither for the purpose had to retire. A boat sent to 
the Valarpattanam river at the same time to protect the Company’s trade 
was captured by the Mappillas, two guns and three mortars were seized, 
and the sergeant in charge was made prisoner. The factors suspected 
that Ali Raja (‘‘ that Moor”) was being secretly assisted by Hyder 
Ali, who, however, when appealed to, restored on 7th May the guns and 
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mortars and other property. As regards Randattira, Hyder Ali told 
the factors to send only one Brahman thit, per to collect the revenue, and 
wound up ironically thus: “ but if you donot choose to trust me, keep 
what people you please there.” 

On the 22nd June came a letter from Madras strongly advising the 
Bombay Council not to come to a rupture with Hyder Ali—first, because 
having command of the passes, he might send his cavalry and ravage 
the country ; secondly, because he was a check on the Mahrattas, who but 
for him would do the same thing; and, finally, because the Mogul having 
receutly given a grant of the Northern Sirkars to the Company, and the 
Nizam being inclined to oppose it, it would be a formidable combination 
if Hyder Ali were driven to join him. Moreover they pointed ont that 
the Company’s position on the West Coast pnt it in their power to disturb 
him at any time when ho was not prepared to resist, or when troubles 
in other parts of his extensive dominions called him away elsewhere. 
They recommended, however, that the factors should not submit to be 
insulted by him. 

On the 24th June, after Hyder Ali had retired to Coimbatore, news 
reached the factors that the Kottayam and Kadattanad Nayars had 
rison and retaken many places, and next day it was reported that Ali 
Raja had been appointed civil governor and his brother, Sheikh Ali, 
military governor of Kolattunad. ‘The former was at Quilandy with 
200 men and unable to pass through Kadattanad, being opposed by the 
Nayars. In September too Prince Ambu Tamban revolted, took two 
forts, and inflicted a defeat with a loss of 8300 men on the Mappillas. 
The Kottayam Nayars also retoox the Nittar fort close to the T'ellicherry 
limits, and the country rose en masse. 

The revolt was also general in South Malabar. No word of it, 
so effectually were messengers intercepted, reached the Mysoreans at 
Coimbatore until after the chief forts at Calicut and Ponnani had been 
closely invested. And even thon the news was only conveyed by a Por- 
tugucse sailor, who, on promise of a handsome reward from the officer 
commanding at Ponnini, succeeded after many hardships, and with 
only a compass for guide, in reaching Madakkara and apprising Raza 
Sahib of the revolt and of the dangers to the garrisons at Calicut and 
Ponnini. Raza Sahib marched at once with his infantry alone in spite 
of the inclement weather and of the inundated state of the country. 
The absence of his cavalry enabled the Nayars to harass the force at 
every river-crossing, and at length it was drawn into a position at the 
junction of the Tutakal and Pounani rivers, whence it could neither 
advance on account of the streams, nor retreat on account of the ravines 
strongly held by the enemy in the rear. 

Prince Ghulam Muhammad’s author gives the following alien 
accouut of Hyder Ali’s march to relieve his lieutenant : — 

“ Raza Suhib having contrived to send advice of his situation, Hyder 
immediately marched with 3,000 horse and 10,000 sepoys or topasses. 
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He orderd his cavalry, both officers and men, to ride without saddles; 
and commanded his infantry to quit their habits and march naked, 
excepting a pair of light fe he and shoes. Lach soldier was provided 
with a waxed cloth to wrap up his knapsack, and the 300 Europeans 
lutely arrived from Pondicherry and Colombo, were offered parasols as 
they did not choose to guit their habits. Their refusal was the cause 
that they were almost the only persors in the army that were attacked 
by the dysentery. 

“ All tha artillery of this small army consisted in twelve light pieces 
of cannon that were carried by elephants. 

“It is scarcely possible to form au idea of the species of war to which 
Hyder led his troops this campaign. Imagine an army of 15,000 men. 
marching from the break of day through a mountainous country in roads 
or passages scarcely admitting more than three men abreast, exposed from 
morning till night to a constant shower, equal to those that fall in the 
greatest storms attended with frequent thunder and lightning, excepting 
for three hours after noon in which the sun shone out with almost ins 
supportable lustre and heat; frequently obliged to cross rivers up to the 
chin in water and sometimes swimming ; and passing the night in towns 
or villages deserted by their inhabitants, where, however, they found 
plenty of the necessaries of life. Their path was everywhere marked by 
ruin and destruction, for their orders were to burn and pillage, and they 
exerted themselves so much in this horrible work that they left behind 
them nothing but heaps of ruins where houses had formerly stood. 

“This unexpected march obliged the Nayars to collect all their troops 
and gave some relief to the troops of Raza Sahib, though not sufficient 
to prevent his losing many of his men for want of necessaries and in 
consequence of the hardship they were subjected to. The Nayar princes, 
though half defeated by the fear of the consequences of their revolt, 
nevertheless expected Hyder with confidence in a retrenched camp 
near Pondiaghari,! which on its left wing had a village fortified with a 
ditch and parapet planted with pallisades well furnished with artillery 
and maintained by the most resolute, who had determined rather to perish 
than to yield. Hyder, for the attack of this retrenched camp, disposed 
of his army so that 4,00) of his best sepoys, forming the right wing, 
were charged to attack the village; this corps was commanded hy a 
Portuguese Lieitenant-Colonel lately arrived from Goa, with different 
officers of his nation. The left wing, composed of topasses, was com- 
manded by an English officer, and Hyder himself commanded the main 
body, having behind him a reserve of Europeans, almost all French, 
with whom were joined those who are called the Bara Audmees or 
great men, a corps composed of all the young nobility and courtiers, 
without excepting even the generals who have not appointed posts or 





1 The place indicated appears to have beon Vettatt Putiyangadi in Ponndini taluk. It 
is usually referred to a3 Putiyangadi (Jit, new bazaar). 
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commands on the day of battle. They were all on foot and armed 
with sabres and bucklers, having voluntarily put themselves under the 
command of the officer of Europeans, whom they promised to follow 
wherever he might lead them. 

“ The cavalry, that could not be of service till after the entrenchment 
was forced, was formed behind the corps-de-reserve. According to the 
orders, the Portuguese officer attacked the retrenched village with his 
4,000 sepoys, by conducting them bravely to the edge of the ditch ; but 
without advancing a step farther, he contented himself with causing his 
troop to fire as if at their exercise. These unfortunate sepoys, totally 
exposed, were destroyed with impunity hy their enemies, who fired from 
pent-holes or from behind the hedges. This firing, which lasted upwards 
of two hours, highly enraged Hyder, who receiving every moment news 
of the state of the attack, learned with the utmost mortification the 
unavailing loss of his best troops. The French officer, commandant of 
the Europeans, who lately arrived, and had not yet had an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself, offered to advance with the corps-de-reserve 
and put himsclf at the head of the sepoys. Ilyder answered that he 
might do as he thought proper; and he immediately joined his troop, 
which was impatient for the combat and burned with a desire to revenge 
the French who were inhumanly ! massacred at Pondiaghari. Headed 
by this active and courageous officer, and joined ky the Bara Audimees, 
they ran with violent eagerness to the attack. The intervals between 
the battalions of sepoys afforded them a passage: they jumped into the 
ditch, and hastily ascending the retrenchments, tore up the pallisades, 
and were in the faceofthe encmy in an instant. They gave no 
quarter; and the enemy, astonished to the last degree at their im- 
petuosity and rage, suffered themsclves to be butchered even withont 
resistance. The flames of the village on fire, and the direction of tho 
cannon now pointed on the distracted Nayars, evinced to Hyder that the 
village was carriod. Tho whole army in consequence moved to attack 
the retrenchment; but the enemy percoiving that Hyder’s troops had 
stormed their outpost, and catching the affright of the fugitives, fied 
from their camp with disorder and precipitation. 

“TT ydor hadsupposed his enemies would have exhibited more firmness 


on this occasion. This brave and fortunate attack, which was much = 
exalted by the young nobility that shared the glory, gave him indnite 


pleasure. He created the French commandant Bahadur upon the spot ; 
and in the evening presented him with a patent appointing him general 
of 10,000 horse, which is the highest military post am ng the Moguls, 
at the same time declaring him general-in-chief of his artillery. He 


' This refers to the massacre at this same place a few months previonsly of five French 
deserters from Mahé proceeding to join Hyder Ali’s army. This event occnrred during 
the general revolt which followed Hyder Ali’s withdrawal from the coast. Two women 


accompanying the deserters were, it is alleged, most barbarously mutilated. and killed at 
the same time. 
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likewise gave a gratification of thirty rupees to every soldier, and twice 
that sum to each of the wounded, of which there was a great number, 
though no more than one died. As the Nayars had no bayonets, the 
wounds were only cuts with the sabre, little dangerous where ready 
assistance is to be had. The Kuropeans inspired the Malabars with a 
now terror by this exploit; and Hyder, to increase it, spread a report 
that he expected many thousand men from Europe; he added that 
they were a cruel people and devourers of hnman flesh, and that his 
intention was to deliver all the coast to their outrages. The rage and 
fury by which his small handful of French were urged on to revenge 
their murdered countrymen gave much force to the belief the wretched 
inhabitants were disposed to afford to his reports. Wherever he turned 
he found no opponent, nor even any human creature; every inhabited 
place was forsaken ; and the poor inhabitants, who fled to the woods and 
mountains in the most inclement season, had the anguish to behold their 
houses in flames, their fruit-trees cut down, their cattle destroyed, and 
their temples burnt. ‘The perfidy of the Nayars had been too great 
for them to trust the offers of pardon made by Hyder; by means of 
Brahmans he despatched into the woods and mountains to recall these 
unhappy people, who were hanged without mercy and their wives and 
children reduced to slavery whenever they were found in the woods by 
the troops of Hyder, severity and mildness being both equally ineffectual 
in making them return to their homes. Ali Raja and the Mappillas, 
who saw themselves thus involved in the ruin of the Nayars, persuaded 
Hyder to return to Coimbatore in hopes that his absence might remove 
the timidity of the people ; and it is highly probable that the dysentery 
that raged in his army was a much more effectual reason that induced 
him to leave the country. The officers and Kuropeans, who had retained 
their clothing and had more particularly abused the liberty of doing as 
they pleased, were the most exposed to this dangerous malady. 

“ Before he quitted the country, Hyder by a solemn edict, declared 
the Nayars deprived of all their privileges ; and ordained that their caste, 
which was the first after the Brahmans, should thereafter be the lowest 
of all the castes, subjecting them to salute the Parias and others of the 
lowest castes by ranging themselves before them as the other Mallabars 
had been obliged to do before the Nayars; permitting all the other 
castes to boar arms and forbidding them to the Nayars, who till then 
had enjoyed the sole right of carrying them ; at the same time allowing 
and commanding all persons to kill such Nayars as were found bearing 
arms. By this rigorous edict, Hyder expected to make all the other 
castes enemies of the Nayars, and that they would rejoice in the occa- 
sion of revenging themselves for the tyrannic oppression this nobility 
had till then exerted over them. | 

“This ordinance being found to make the submission of the Nayars 
absolutely impossible, because they would have thought death prefer- 
able to such a degradation, he made a new edict by which he re-estab- 
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Yished in all their rights and privileges such Nayars as should embrace 
the Mvhammadan religion. Many of these nobles took the turban on 
this occasion, but the greater part remained dispersed and chose rather 
to take refuge in the kingdom of Travancore than submit to this last 
ordinance. Though the approach of the fine season and the terror he 
had spread might have left little apprehension of another revolt, yet 
he left several bodies of troops in the country distributed in posts so 
situated as to assist each other in case of necessity, and quartered the 
rest of his infantry in the neighbourhood of Madigheri,! taking only his 
cavalry with him to Coimbatore, which he was obliged to spread over 
the country on account of the scarcity of forage.” 

In addition to the measures described above Hyder Ali adopted 
other means of subduing the refractory Nayars. His troops spread 
over the face of the country after taking Vettattputiyangadi, and acting 
from Manjéri in the Ernad taluk as a centre, they brought in numerous 
prisoners. Thesc wore at first either beheaded or hanged; “but? as 
their numbers increased, Hyder conceived the plan of sparing them 
for the use of his former territories. This cure for rebellion in one pro- 
vince and for defective population in another, of which such numerous 
examples occur in the Jewish history, was not successfully practised 
by Hyder. ‘Lhe captives were uncared for, and owing to privations and 
a violent change of climate, of 15,900 who were removed, it is supposed 
that 200 did not survive the experimont.”’ 

These violent measures produced a deceitful calm in the province, 
and Hyder Ali thinking he had permanently |tranquillised the country 
proceeded to Coimbatore, giving orders en route for the erection of the 
present Palghat fort, which, lying in the centre of the gap in the line 
of ghats, was judiciously chosen as an advanced post and depét to 
facilitate communications with the newly-subdued province. 

Hyder Ali at this juncture had to face a more formidable confeder- 
ation than any he had yet experienced. The Mahrattas and the Nizam, 
aided by an English corps, were threatening him on the north and 
north-cast. In the face of this combination, he accordingly resorted 
to measures likely to be pleasing to one of his antagonists, and on 
3rd November 1766 the factors at Tellicherry had the satisfaction of 
learning that he had evinced a real desire to be on good terms with the 
Honorable Company, and in proof of it he had ordered all the pepper 
and other monopoly products of Malabar to be given to them. 

But the seeming calm was not destined to last. Hyder Ali had not 
reccived the submission of Travancore, and only a week after the above 
event the factors obtained intelligence that he was preparing to invade 
Travancore and was secking for a passage for his troops through the 
mountains. And, on 10th January 1767, came the further news that a 
force despatched for this purpose had been defeated, and this reverse 
seems to have been the signal for another general rising in Malabar. 





} Madakkara, 2 Wilks’ “ Historical Sketches, Sc.,” 1, 293. 
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A force of 4,000 men had been sent into the Kottayam territory. It 
was attacked by 2,000 Nayars and defeated with great slaughter and 
loss of their camp and stores. The Nayars all over the country again 
rose and shut up the invaders in their stockades (lakkidihdtta). 

Hyder Ali bought off the Mahrattas, and the Nizam was induced 
to throw over his ajlies and to join Hyder Ali in a campaign against 
the English on the east coast. The first act of hostility occurred on 
25th August 1768, but the news did not reach Tellicherry till the 
13th October. 

It is unnecessary to trace in detail the operations which followed. 
The allies wore beaten in the field, the Nizam made a separate peace, 
the English in conjunction with Muhammad Ali, Nabob of the Carnatic, 
overran Hyder Ali’s dominions, and planned, with an utterly inadequate 
force to carry out this resolution, an invasion of Mysore itself. 

To aid the operations on the east coast an expedition under 
Mossrs. Govin and Watson was despatched in February 1768 from 
Bombay to take or destroy Hyder Ali’s fleet. The leaders of the expe- 
dition, on reaching Honore, wrote to Tellicherry for boats to assist in 
crossing the Mangalore surf, and Mr. Sibbald at Honore prevailed on 
Hyder Ali’s naval commander to join the expedition with one three- 
mast grab, one two-mast grab, and five gallivats. In Mangalore the 
expedition took the “‘ Buckingham” and another three-mast grab. On 
1st March the news arrived that Mangalore had been taken and that 
three vessels of the expedition were being despatched to help the Telli- 
cherry factors in an expedition they had planned against Ali Raja’s 
town of Cannanore. On the Srd of March the expedition against 
Cannanore was despatched. The force consisted of 2 captains, 5 sub- 
alterns, and 182 infantry, the commanding officer of artillery and 47 of 
his train—232 Bombay sepoys, 80 of the Honorable Company’s Narang- 
puratta Nayars, and 175 Tiyars—altogether 716 effective men besides 
officers ; and the Prince of Kolattunad and the Raja of Kottayam had 
agreed to join with 1,700 Nayars. The whole force was under the 
command of Captain Thomas Henry assisted by Mr. Robert Sparkes. 

Their first move was from Darmapattanam Island to Carly Hill on 
ord March. After reconnoitring the place Captain Henry determined 
to attempt the capture of a fort called Avarakotta} lying to the north- 
east of the town. Once in command of this fort the town would have 
been at his mercy. He accordingly proceeded on the 9th March to 
storm it, but the defence was desperate and the attacking column was 
driven back with the loss of 1 officer, 9 Europeans, 6 seamen, and 6 
natives killed, and 1 officer, 16 Europeans, 4 seamen, 19 Bombay 
sepoys, and 8 Nayars wounded—altogether 70 men killed and wounded. 

An application to the leaders of the expedition at Mangalore for 
assistance was made, but only one artillery officer’s services could be 
spared, and soon 22nd March, after a council of war had been held, at 


_ 


1 Probably identical with the ruined fort now called the Sultan’s Battery. 
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which it was estimated that a force of 2,200 men of all arms would be 
required to effect the reduction of the place, the scheme was finally 
abandoned. The factors were indignant at their native allies, Kottayam 
and Kadattanid, for not assisting them. The Prince of Kolattunad, 
on the other hand, was present and energetically assisted the besiegers. 

On the 26th the news of the capture of Honore was reported, and on 
the same day came a vigorous remonstrance from the Bombay council 
at the line of action taken by the factors. “This your precipitate 
and ill-judged conduct !in the present state of affairs lays us under 
the greatest embarrassment.”” And the despatch peremptorily directed 
operations against Ali Raja to be suspended in order that those against 
Hyder Ali might be carried on more vigorously. 

Wyder Ali’s rapid and secret march across the peninsula and his 
re-capture of Mangalore are matters of history. The Bombay force 
was driven out of Mangalore with such indecent haste that they even 
left their sick and wounded behind them, as well as their field-pieces 
and stores. Jlonore and other places were recovered with equal easo, 
and before the monsoon season commenced Hyder Ali’s army had 
reascended the ghats. 

Tn June he was at Bednir wreaking his vengeance on the inhabi- 
tants who had favored the English designs, and on the 18th of the 
month he prevailed on a Madras officer here imprisoned to write to 
tue Chief at Tellicherry, signifying his desire for peace. This letter 
was in due course forwarded to Colonel Wood, and on 20th August the 
Chief was instructed from Madras to reply as follows :—‘ I have come 
municated to the Governor of Madras what you wrote to me at the 
desire of Hyder Ally, the 18th June, to which I have received the follow- 
ing answer :—‘ In the letter you sent me from the officer at Biddanora it 
is said Hyder Ally is desirous that a general peace may be effected 
through the mediation of Bombay. I have no objections to receive his 
proposals for peace; if Hyder Ally has anything to propose on that 
subject and will write to me, I shall answer his letters. If he rather 
chuses to write to Bombay ’tis well, it will only prolong the negotia- 
tions, the end will be the same. It is said also in the same letter that 
Hyder Ally desires not to make war with the English but with Nabob 
Muhammad Ally only. The English are always true to their friends 
and faithful to their allies and therefore must look on the enemies of the 
Nabob Wallajah as their enemies. Whether the forts we have taken 
be of mud or stone tis not necessary to explain here, ’tis enough that 
Hyder Ally knows what they were worth to him, and I know well their 
importance to us. As to his threats of laying waste these countries 
and destroying the inhabitants, cf what avail are words—they cannot 
hurt and merit not a reply—’Tis not my custom to threaten but to act.’ ” 


1 The council’s declared policy had been to assist the native powers aguinst Ali 


Raja, but not to engage ae principals in any warfare against him.—Despatch of 30th 
September 1766, 
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Hyder Ali’s threats were not empty words, however, as the Madras 
council learnt to their cost when in November 1768, Fazlulla Khan in 
command of one column and Hyder Ali himself in command of another 
made a rapid and unexpected descent on Coimbatore and Salem, and 
Colonel Wood’s weak and scattered posts, designed more for the Nabob 
Muhammad Ali’s extortionate exactions of revenue than for military 
operations, fell an easy prey to the Mysoreans, some by treachery and 
some by force. Lieutenant Bryant and his sepoys, being well apprised of 
treachery within their own lines, left Palghat by night, and marching 
south-west into Cochin territory eventually reached Madras by way of 
Travancore and Cape Comorin. Hyder Ali fulfilled his threat by scour- 
ing the country up to the very gates of Madras itself and almost } 
dictated peace within sight of its walls on the 8rd April 1769, 

The Tellicherry factors were not too well pleased with the terms 
obtained, although the Honorable Company’s trading privileges were 
confirmed, and recorded their opinion that Ali Raja should either be 
obliged by Ilyder Ali to restore K6lattunad to the Prince Regent, or be 
compelled to give it up by force of arms. The fact was that Hyder Ali 
had insisted, as a special condition in the negotiations which Madanna, 
the Civil Governor of South Malabar, had opened with the various 
Malabar chiofs in December 1768, that Ali Raja should remain undis- 
turbed, and as Palghat was also stndiously omitted, Hyder Ali had 
thus previously secured two points on the coast from which at any time 
he could resume his designs on the province. Excepting Kdlattunad 
and Palghat, thereforo, and perhaps Kottayam and other petty chief- 
tains, whose territories Hyder Ali's officers had never so far been able to 
command, the Malayali chiefs eagerly adopted the terms offered, and 
“¢ Hyder’s? provincial troops, whose escape would otherwise have been 
impracticable, not only retreated in safety, but loaded with treasure— 
the willing ® contribution of the chiefs of Malabar—the purchase of 
a dream of independence.” The Malabar contingent of troops this 
relieved in December 1768 formed a respectable portion of the army with 
which Hyder Ali and Fazlulla Khan afew months afterwards ravaged 
the Carnatic plains, and forced the Madras Government to accept tlre 
terms of peace above alluded to. 

Aji Raja’s territory did not however in the factors’ view, or in that 
of the native chiefs’, extend to the south of the Anjarakandi river, 
and accordingly, in December 1768, the factors shelled his people out 
of a bamboo fort which they had erccted on Nittair point close to the 
Tellicherry limits on the opposite side of the Koduvalli river. And this 
fort was in due course made‘ over to the Kottayam Raja, its rightful 
owner, and he in return finally waived his claim tosome land on the 


1 Treaties, ¢c., i. CKLIV and LXXXVIII. 
2 Wilks, 1. 333. 


’ The Kadattanad Raja paid as much as Rs, 80,000,—(Factors’ Diary, Decombor 1768) 
¢ Treaties, Sc.,i. UXXXVII. - : 
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Honorable Company’s Island of Darmapattanam, regarding which he 
had from time to time been troubling the factors ever since 1735.' 

At the conclusion of the peace with Hyder Ali in 1769, affairs in 
Malabar seem to have settled down into their usual quiescent state. 
In 1770 the factors were once more reinstated in full possession of the 
district of Randattara. And in the following year the Dutch, following 
out their policy of reducing the number of their fortified places, sold 
Fort St. Angelo at Cannanore to Ali Raja, and about this same time 
or a little earlier the equipments of their forts at Chetwai and Cran- 
gauore were materially reduced. Cochin fort too was in a ruinous 
state, and Governor Moens set to work to repair it. 

While the Dutch were thus still further reducing? their hold on 
the country, the English factors were busy, but in another way, in 
strengthening their position. On 12th March 1772 tho factors began 
to levy a regular land revenue assessment. Private gardens were 
taxed at ‘25 per cent. of the produce,” rice lands belonging to the 
Honorable Company paid 40 per cent. of the gross produce, and the 
factors were ata loss to know what to impose on other lands of that 
description. A reference to Bombay brought back, on 24th April, an 
order that “the estates and verges * not yet assessed must be taxed at 
10 per cent. on account the Honorable Company.” The ofticor charged 
with collecting the revenue of Randattara wae styled “ Inspector of 
Randattara.”’ 

Hyder Ali had meanwhile after suffering many reverses been forced 
by the Mahrattas to make a disadvantageous peace. In a short time, 
however, his treasury was again replenished at the expense of his subjects 
and his forces were reorganized ; so that when dissensions broke out in 
the Mahratta camp consequent on the death of Madu Row in November 
1772, Hyder was ready ‘‘for* whatever event the page of fate should 
unfold ;” and in little more than six months, between September 1773 
and February 1774, he managed to repossess himself of all the terri- 
tories he had lost during the English and Mahbratta wars. 

Coorg fell to him in November 1773, and a force despatched under 
Said Sahib and Srinavas Row Berki pushed through Wynad and 
descended on Malabar about 27th December by anew and direct route 
eid the Tamarasséri pass. The Malayali chiefs yielded without striking 
a blow, and Srinavas Row remained as Foujdar (or military governor) 
assisted by Sirdar Khan, while Said Sahib returned to Seringapatam 
with the cavalry and other troops not required as a garrison. 

About a year later (1775) Hyder Ali appears to have made up his 
mind that any idea ofan alliance with the English was hopeless. The 








1 Treaties, §c., i. XXVII, XXVIII. 

* Under the circumstances, it is not a little curious to know that even at so late a 
date as 1790, the Dutch at Cochin passed a formal resolution that the English factory at 
Anjengo should be destroyed. 

3 Paddy flate.—Fort. 4 Wilks, I. 388, 
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latter had agreed in the Treaty of 1769 to assist him against the Mah- 
rattas, but Muhammad Ali, the Nabob of the Carnatic, had by intrigues 
in England effectually prevented the fuifilment of that part of the 
treaty in order to carry out an ambitions scheme of his own. Hyder 

iappears to have fathomed the Nabob’s designs, which, asa pre- 
. liminary to still more ambitious schemes, required Hyder Ah’s own 
destruction, and he accordingly determined to break with the English. 
His relations with the Mahrattas, however, led him to temporise for a 
time. Meanwhile if he could possess himself of Travancore he would 
not only replenish his coffers, but would secure an advantageous 
position on his enemy’s flank for his contemplated invasion of the 
Carnatic. 

In 1776 then he demanded of the Dutch at Cochin a free passage 
through their territories into Travancore. The Dutch still held posses- 
sion of their fort at Cranganore, which effectually protected the western 
flank of the Travancore lines, and which was regarded on this account, 
and also because it commanded the great natural water communications 
between north and south, 1s the kev of the country. Hyder’s demand 
to be allowed to pass was refused on the plea that a reference had to be 
made to Batavia; but ten vears previously this very same request had 
been met by this very same reply. Hyder Ali knowing that the Dutch 
had had ten years to consider his proposal, not unnaturally regarded the 
reply as evasive, and threatened the Dutch with annihilation. 

Sirdar Khan was accordingly set in motion at the head of about 
10,000 men. He invaded in August 1776 the northern portion of 
Cochin and took the fort of Trickir. The Cochin Raja agreed to give a 
nazar of 4 ‘lakhs of rupees and 4 elephants and to pay an annual tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,000; but the Travancore lines blocked a further advance 
southward of Sirdar Khan’s force and the Dutch were beginning to 
hope there would be no more trouble. 

“lhe Dutch now congratulated themselves on the disappearance of 
the Mysoreans, but a letter soon arrived from Sirdar Khan in which he 
claimed the Chétwai territory on the plea that it had formed a portion 
of the Zamorin’s dominions wrested from him by the Dutch, who had | 
promised to return it after a certain period. That time having elapred, 
and Hyder being now by right of conquest tho successor to the Zamorin, 
the Cochin council were requested to give up the lands, which they 
declined doing. On October 9th, Sirdar Khan crossed the Chét wai river 
near Poolicarra, a little to the north of the Dutch fort, and took posses~ 
sion of the customs-house, making a prisoner of the writer who was sent 
to him as the bearer of a message. ‘I'he Mysore forces now divided into 
two bodies, one of which proceeded southwards towards Paponetty, from 
whence the Dutch Resident retired into the Cranganore fort, taking witn 
him the company’s treasure. Sirdar Khan now threw up strong works 
at Paponetty and despatched a letter to the Governor cf Cochin, stating 
that Hyder Ali considered that he had met witha premeditated insult 
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from the Dutch Governor, who had given no decided reply to his letter. 
Still he wished to be friends, but a free passage for his troops towards 
Travancore was essential; and were such refused, it would be considered 
equivalent to a declaration of war. 

“Governor Moens replied that he was glad to understand that the. 
Mysoreans wished to be regarded as frieuds, and he should feel obliged 
by their evacuating the Dutch territory, and not allowing their people 
to approach the Cranganore fort. But before his reply could reach its 
destination, Sirdar Khan attempted to surprise this fort on October 
llth, but failed. He then wrote another letter, stating that having 
taken the lands of Paponetty, he should feel obliged by the accounts of 
the last twenty years being forwarded. Ho also demundod the territory 
the Dutch Company had received from the Zamorin in 1758, as well as 
a nazar and a free passage towards Travancore. 

“Without sufficient troops to hold their own by force, surrounded 
by native states outwardly friendly but sccretly hostile, attacked by the 
Mysoreans, and awaiting instructions from Batavia, Moens’ position was 
a very difficult one. A common danger, it was true, bound the Cochin 
and Travancore States to the Dutch, but it was feared that they did not 
possess sufficient forces to afford any effectual barrier against the advance 
of the Mysore troops. Still Moens considered it advisable to sound the 
dispositions of the two [ajas, so wrote and informed them that he was 
ready to commence offensive operations against the Mysoreans, but he 
first required a categorical answer as to how far he could depend upon 
their support: he also proposed a plan on which all would have to act in 
concert against the common enemy. ‘I'he Raja of Travancore replied 
that he had entered into an alliance with the Nabob of Arcot and the 
British, in which it had been stipulated that he was only to act on the 
defensive, and not to be the aggressor, otherwise he would receive no 
aid: so he regretted being unable to join the Dutch, except for defensive 
measures. Should the Mysoreans advance on his territory, British and 
Arcot troops were promised for his assistance. 

“ Urgent requests were despatched to Ceylon for more troops as there 
were only 200 effective soldiers present and the safety of Cochin itself 
was now endangered, for it was ascertained that a floet, coasisting of one 
three-mast ship, six two-mast grabs, and twenty well-armed gallivats, 
were preparing at Calicut to take troops by sea past Cranganore to the 
island of Vypeon. It was suspected that the Ayacotta fort would be 
first attacked, and should it fall, that Cranganore would be besieged 
from the south, whilst Sirdar Khan invested it from the north, An 
armed sloop was placed at the entrance of the Cranganore river, and two 
armed merchant ships further out to sea to cover the coast. The Raja 
of Travancore and Cochin improved the lines, which commenced from the 
rear of the Ayacotta fort and were carried along the southern bank of 
the river towards the ghauts. The Cranganore and Ayacotta forts were, 
dtrengthened, the first and most important by having a retrenchment 
thrown up under its guns, and the latter by being repaired. 
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“Some Travancore sepoys were now sent to Ayacotta, which the 
Mysore troops prepared to attack; but unwilling to come to blows, the 
Travancoreans retired to their own country. Fortunately at this critical 
time a Dutch detachment arrived by sea, and consequently the My- 
soreans retreated. A strictly defensive policy was now decided upon, 
for fear of giving offence to the British and the Nabob of Arcot, but in 
November, as a further reinforcement had arrived, the Dutch considered 
themsclves strong enough to become the aggressors. 


“The Mubammadans had invested Chétwai, the garrison of which 
place sent a message to Cochin, representing that they could not hold it 
much longer, so Governor Moens now determined to attempt its reliof. 
Provisions and ammunitions having been packed in casks, 180 men 
embarked in the ship Hoolwerf, having some small boats in tow for 
the purpose of landing the men and stores. . On the same afternoon, 
November 11th, they arrived before Chétwai, but the surf being high, 
the wary Muhammadans had the satisfaction of perceiving that they 
delayed landing until the next day. A chosen band of Sirdar Khan’s 
troops was told off, and in the dead of the night placed in ambuseade 
close to the beach where the landing was most likely to be effected, and 
in silence awaitod the disembarkation of their prey. 


- “The morning dawned, and the Dutch having examined the fe 
could see no vestige of an enemy, all appeared perfectly quiet, and they 
congratulated themselves on surprising Hyder’s troops. The landing 
commenced, the first boat upset, but the troops waded to the beach with 
their loaded muskets wet, and their ammunition of course spoilt. 
Suddenly the ambuscade rushed out, and finding advance impossible, the 
Dutch retreated in good order to the beach; but their boats were gone, 
and the terrified native boatmen were pulling quickly away from the 
— socne of strife. Some of the detachment were killed, and the remainder 
obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 


‘‘ The Europeans were disheartened and abandoned the attempted 
- relief, whilst the Muhammadans were greatly elated and the fert of 
Chétwai was compelled to capitulate on the 13th, one condition being 
that the garrison should be permitted to retreat to Cranganore, a promise 
which was of course broken. The prisoners were plundered of every- 
thing, even to their very clothes, and with the women, children and 
slaves, were sent to Calicut. From thence the military were despatched 
loaded with chains to Seringapatam, where all took service with Hyder, 
excepting the Commandant of Chétwai and the Resident. 


“The whole of the island including Chétwai, Ayroor or Paponetty, 
and the territory of the Raja of Cranganore (excepting the Dutch fort), 
all of which were tributary to the Dutch, now succumbed to Hyder’s: 
general; but he found his further advance impeded by the Travancore 
lines. The Cochin council! now decided upon still further strengthening 
the Cranganore fort and on nof again breaking up their troops into 
detachments. 
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On January 9th, 1777, the answer to Hydecr's letter arrived from 
Batavia, and with it the customary presents, which with an apologetic 
letter from the Governor of Cochin, were forwarded to Hyder’s camp. 
On February 25th the Commandant and Resident of the Chétwai fort 
arrived in Cochin from Seringapatam and informed Governor Moens 
from Hyder that most of the prisoners, including the women and slaves, 
were set at liberty (some soldiers were induced to remain in Hyder’s 
service) and that they were commissioned by Hyder to say that he was 
still anxious to enter into a treaty of friendship with the company, upon 
which subject he would shortly write. Hyder’s letter disowned Sirdar 
Khan’s proceedings, and stated that he had only despatched him into the 
sandy? country to inquire after some of the Zamorin’s lands; that he 
had no unfriendly feeling towards the Dutch, and whilst returning the 
prisoners trusted all matters of dispute between them would be rapidly 
and amicably settled. 

“ Hyder Ali in a secret correspondence became very pressing to carry 
. into effect his former propositions for entering into an alliance with the 
Dutch. He now reduced his requirements to 400 European infantry 
and 100 artillery men. Governor Moens evaded this application with- 
out declining it, and held out hopes which were never carried into effect. 
He foresaw that neutrality with the English and Travancore must 
cease should he join Hyder. The Dutch council also wished to prevent 
the Travancore Raja, who was becoming alarmed at Hyder’s increasing 
power, from forming too intimate relationship with the British, so they 
tried to induce him to believe that from Hyder he had nothing to fear. 


* * * * 


“On January 8th, 1778, the Dutch planned an expedition to recover 
their lost ground. They stormed and took the Cranganore Raja’s palace, 
which had a garrison of 300 men, and pursued the enemy to Paponetty. 
The succeeding day the Dutch forces reached Bellapattoo and on the 
evening of the third day arrived before Chétwai. At once the guns 
began to play upon the fort, and continued all that night and through- 
out the next day. On the third day they unsuccessfully attempted to 
storm ; the attack was continued seven days, but the enemy commencing 
to assemble in force on the opposite side of the river, the Dutch were 
obliged to retreat to Cranganore on January 19th with the loss of some 
guns. Qn the morning of March 8rd the Mysoreans attacked the 
Cranganore palace with 3,000 men on foot, 150 horse and 4 guns. 
After ten hours’ fighting the Dutch retired to the Cranganore fort with 
the loss of 6 men. 

‘“‘In March the Dewan of Travancore came to Cochin to have an 
interview with Governor Moens, who pointed out to him the necessity of 
preventing Cranganore from falling into the hands of Hyder, and urged 





? Chétwai Island is sometimes called Manapuram, i.e, sandy place, from the nature 
of the soil, 
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that it was to the interest of the Travancoreans to join the Dutch as 
they were running a risk of losing their country, whilst the Dutch could 
only lose a little strip of territory, which Moens hinted might even be 
avoided should he join the Mysoreans. 

“About this time Hyder, who was now most indignant with the 
Dutch, was obliged to go to war with the English and the Nabob of 
Arcot. On his way he found time to plunder the Dutch store-house at 
Porto Novo and make a prisoner of the Resident.” 


a ” * i 


“In 1783 the Raja of Chétwai was peaceably reinstated in his 
dominions by the Dutch when they retook the place from Tippu’s 
forces ; but in the following year orders arrived from Batavia to return 
this territory to Tippu, Hyder having died in December 1782.”— 
Day’s Land of the Permauls, pages 149 to 155. 

Meanwhile in North Malabar, in consequence of Ali Raja’s failure to 
pay the stipulated tribute, the Prince Regent of Chirakkal (Kélattunad) 
had been restored to his dominions and a Mysorean officer had been 
sent to administer the revenue. On 25th April 1775 the Prince Regent, 
backed by the Mysoreans, forced the Kurangoth Nayar, backed by the 
French of Mahé, to come to terms, and on 5th May the French paid 
Rs. 80,000 and procured the withdrawal of the enemy. In June the 
Prince Regent proceeded into Kottayam to reduce various forts: all 
guns taken were sent to Hyder Ali. The Prince Regent however during 
all this time continued to supply the Tellicherry factory with pepper, 
and thereby the factors incurred the jealousy of the French Settle- 
ment at Mahé. M. Law de Lauriston wrote to Warren Hastings, 
complaining of the entire ruin of French trade on the coast through the 
factors’ “ new treaties ’’ with the Prince Regent “ for all the pepper and 
other productions of the country.” 

Notwithstanding this aid, however, in their mercantile pursuits, the 
Tellicherry factory had not for some years past been a paying invest- 
ment. On 8th January 1776 advices were received by the Gatton that 
what had been impending for some years had at last been ordered to 
be carried out. The factory was to be reduced to a residency and the 
troops removed, At this juncture the principal inhabitants of all classes 
came forward voluntarily and presented {a petition, “ representing the 
deplorable situation they will be reduced to in case the Honorable Com- 
pany withdraw their protection from them, and as they learn that the 
great expense of this settlement is the cause of the Honorable Company’s 
resolution to withdraw their troops, they have agreed to raise a sum 
sufficient, with the present revenues, to maintain a force for their protec- 
tion by a tax on their oarts’ and houses as specified at the foot of their 
petition. The officer commanding estimated that the force required 
would cost Rs. 60,000 per annum, and the new tax and other revenues 





. 


1 Port. Horta = garden. 
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were estimated likewise to produce that sum. The petition was accord- 
ingly sent to Bombay for orders, and the factors pointed out that, unless 
the settlement was kept up on a more respectable footing than a resi- 
dency, it would be impossible to provide for the annual investment in 
pepper and cardamoms, except at exorbitant rates.. It remained as a 
residency—with an establishment of a Resident, and one or sometimes 
two factors—until 27th January 1784, on which date the chicfship was 
re-established, and it continued on this footing down to 1794, when the 
factory was finally abolished. 

On March 13th, 1778, the French recognized the declaration of 
American independence and thus brought on another war with England. 
The news reached Tellicherry wd Anjengo on the 29th July, shortly 
after a French reinforcoment for Hyder Ali had been passed on to him 
through Mahé. 

Mahé was at this time of more importance to Hyder Ali than even 
Pondicherry itself,-for it was through that port that he received his guns 
and ammunition and French reinforcements. He was busy wresting 
from the Mahrattas the territory lying between the Tumbadra and the 
Kistna rivers, when the English laid siege to Pondicherry on August 
sth, 1778, and he failed to make a diversion in their favor. Pondicherry 
fell.on 18th October. The news reached Tellicherry on 38rd November, 
and shortly after that date the factors heard that it was in contempla- 
tion to reduce Mahé also. But the reduction of Mahé would have cut 
off Hyder Ali from his base of supplies, so, although not yet prepared 
finally to break with the English, he appears dircctly Pondicherry fell 
to have sent orders, which resulted in the Prince Regent of Kolattunad 
joining the French at Mahé with 1,500 of his Nayars. Besides which 
200 of Hyder Ali’s own sepoys were thrown into the place; and orders 
were sent to Kadattanid to reinforce Mahé with 2,000 more men, and 
Kolattunid was to send a like further number. Kadattanad, however, 
inclined to the English alliance, and so did the Zamorin and Kottayam. 
The factors at Tellicherry took every possible means to secure these 
allies, and as the event turned out, the Kolattunid Prince was the only 
chief who remained faithful to Hyder Ali’s interest until after Mahé had 
fallen. 

On January 8rd, 1779, the siege stores for Mahé came in from 
Bombay. On February 6th the Kolattunad force 1 in defence of Mahé 
was reinforced by 2,000 men from Coorg. On February 21st the first 
division of Colonel Brathwaite’s expeditionary force, 800 sepoys under 
Captain Walker, reached Tellicherry. On February 24th there arrived 
another battalion under Captain Fraser. On March 2nd there came 
the Zerrible bomb ketch Asia, man-of-war, and on March 12th 
H.M,’s ships Sea Horse and Coventry, with the Resolution in convoy, 
carrying Colonel Brathwaite and a European battalion.” At 4 p.m. on 
that day the colonel landed under a salute of 15 guns, and at 5 P.M. 





21,600 men and 2 guns. 
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the first gun was fired by the French at the British advanced posts. 
Qn March 15th the Royal Charltte brought Major Clifton and three 
companies of artillery, And the force being now complete, Colonel 
Brathwaite, on the 16th March at 3 p.m., sammoned M. Picot to surrender 
the place. Lieutenants Bate and Williams, his messengers, returned with 
M. Picot’s refusal at 8 p.m. on the same day. 

But meanwhile the Prince of Kolattunad had, on February 27th, 
thrown a cordon round Tellicherry and stopped the import of provisions. 
The factors, however, effectually replied to this move by supplying 
Kottayam with military stores and despatching him on March 11th 
to recover his country. The Prince Regent thus found himself with 
Kottayam and the British actively hostile on his rear and right flank, 
and Kadattanad and the Jruvalinad Nambiars passively hostile on his 
left flank, and it became at once apparent that he was helpless to assist 
the French unless they could feed him and his men. 

The position was hopeless for the French, so on the 19th March, at 
7 A.m., proposals of capitulation were received from M. Picot. Brath- 
waite’s reply was accepted! the same day, and at 4 p.m. the British 
colours were hoisted on ‘‘ Currachee redoubt.”’ Chimbrah and Fort St. 
George were handed over noxt morning under a salute of 21 guns, and 
the British colours were flying in Mahé itself at 6 p.m. on the evening 
of the 20th. The garrison marched out with the honours of war, but all 
arms, stores, &c., were surrendered, and the forts, &c., were placed at the 
disposal of the Honorable Company. 

The Prince Regent of Kolattunad effected his retreat from Mahé 
through Nittar after suffering defeat from Kottayam and sustaining 
considerable loss, and both Kottayam and the Zamorin for a time 
recovered most of their dominions from Hyder Ali’s troops, 

The Company was, however, still nominally at peace with the latter, 
and no overt encouragement, beyond the grant of supplies of arms, &c., 
was held out to the country powers, though the circumstances might 
have justified the adoption of active measures, for Mr. Wm. Freeman, 
the Company’s Kesident Factor at Calicut, had, by order of the Governor, 
been obliged, on March 18th, summarily to leave that place, and the 
Company’s goods and some of their employés had been left behind by 
him at the mercy of Hyder Ali’s people there. 

The Mysorean provincial troops had consequently no difficulty in 
putting down the rising in the south, and the Kélattunad Prince, after 
joining Bulwant Row, returned to the Kottayam country, dispersed the 
Kottayam force, and then proceeded to Kadattanad, where the Senior 
Raja, who had sided wiih the English, was deposed in favor of a young 

rince. 
. The effect of these measures was soon apparent at Mahé and Telli- 
cherry. On June 24th young Kadattandd’s force closed in on Mahé 
and began erecting fortifications. On August 20th a washerman belong- 





1 Treaties, Fc., i, LXXXIX, 
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ing to Brathwaite’s force camped at Mahé was carried off. Restitution 
was demanded, and in a collision which occurred in consequence eight 
of the Kadattanad Nayars were slain. Hyder Ali approved of young 
Kadattanad’s conduct, and the latter beheaded the unfortunate dhobi 
in the presence of a peon of Brathwaite’s, who had gone with a message, 
and of a horsekeeper who had also been entrapped. The two latter, 
with their hands cut off, were permitted to return to Mahé. 

It soon became apparent in short that Hyder Ali, by means of the 
Malabar chiefs in his interest, meant to become actively hostile. The 
country powers intercepted letters and stopped the supply of provisions, 
and in October still more active measures were undertaken by them— 
first against the British outpost at Mount Deli in the beginning of that 
month, and towards the end of it the British district of Randattara was 
overrun by the Kolattunad Prince with his force. The Mappillas of 
this latter district undertook to assist the British to maintain their hold 
of the province, but when it came to the push their hearts failed them. 
A small] force sent out to assist the Randattara Achanmars was obliged to 
retreat before overwhelming numbers to Darmapattanam Island. On 
October 24th the factors recorded their opinion that Hyder Ali intended 
to break with the Honorable Company, and that the native chiefs 
were acting under secret orders from him. 

On October 31st young Kadattandd attacked the British outpost at 
*SMoicara ” and seized it and Andolla and Tira Malas, and as the 
factory was now attacked on all sidos, the factors sent a requisition to 
Colonel Brathwaite to come to Tellicherry to assist in its defence. 

On November Ist, 1772, the factory diary thus runs :—‘ As the 
enemy seem to be gaining ground—resolved that, agreeable to the 
Company’s orders, we deliver the keys of the fort to the Military Com- 
manding Officer, who is to take all possible means for the security of 
the fort and districts.” From this date till January 8th, 1782, the town 
was in a state of close sicge on the landward side, and the keys were 
only returned to the Resident on the 24th of this latter month. 

Colonel Brathwaite accordingly evacuated Mahé and brought his 
Madras troops to assist in the defence of Tellicherry. Part of the 
British Island of Darmapattanam was seized by the enemy so early as 
November 8rd, but the rest of it was held till July 18th, 1780, two days 
prior to the date on which Hyder Ali finally threw off the musk and 
descended on the Nabob of Arcot’s territory with his army of 90,000 
men in pursuance of his plan with the Mahrattas of annihilating the 
English power. And it was on that very day, July 20th, 1780, that 
tho factors were at last authentically apprised by a deserter that Hyder 
Ali was at war with the Company. Thea only remaining outpost at 
Mount Deli was evacuated in November 1780. 

Prior to these events the state of siege was maintained ostensibly by 
the Kolattunad and Kadattanad Princes; for Kottayam was through- 
out the siege firmly attached to the Ilonorable Company’s interests, and 
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helped materially, with a body of from 1,000 to 1,300 of his Nayars, to 
enable them to hold the town successfully. The post was not a strong 
one, although it was protected on three sides by the sea and the river . 
with redoubts ! on all positions of importance, but there was cover avail- 
able for the enemy up to within 200 yards of the main fort itself if 
they had once broken through the “ extensive,? but indefensible ” outer 
line of defence. | 

Into this small and insufficiently protected area flocked every one 
who had property tolose. Hyder Ali's “ Buxy ” (Bakshi = paymaster) 
at Mahé, in a letter of May <9th, 1780, to the Resident put the matter 
very forcibly thus :—‘‘ I know perfectly well that you have been guilty 
of giving an asylum to people that ought to pay to the Nabob lacks 
and lacks of rupees, and given assistance to the vassals of the Nabob. 
You also keep in your protection thieves, who ought to pay lacks and 
lacks of rupees.” Hyder Ali himself, too, in a letter to the Resident 
received on February 4th, 1780, complained of the protection afforded to 
the Nayars and their families and of the assistance given to them in 
arms, &c., in order to create disturbances, whereby “my country of 20 
lacks of rupecs revenue is entirely ruined, and I cannot gct the same 
increased,” This security of property and perfect trust in the Company’s 
officers probably did more than anything else to bring the siege to a 
successful issue, for there was no other spot on the coast, not excepting 
the Dutch settlement at Cochin, where such perfect security to person 
and property could be found. The persons who flocked into ‘Vellicherry 
from all the country round accordingly fought and watched with the 
courage and vigilance of despair, and every effort of the enemy to break 
through the slender line of scattered ontworks was defeated. 

On December 6th, 1779, Sirdar Khan, avcompanied by some European 
officors, minutely reconnoitred all the posts, and on January 17th, 1780, 
the factors reported to the Governor-General (Warren Hastings) that 
Sirdar Khan was expected shortly with a large force from Seringapatam. 
On February 17th, 1780, the news arrived that he had reached Tamaras- 
séri and wished to treat with Kottayam, the Honorable Company’s only 
native ally at this time, for the restoration * to him of his country below 
the ghits. The negotiation took place: a demand was made for five 
lakhs of rupees, of which two lakhs were to be paid at once. Kottayam 
could raise but one lakh; an application to the factors for the loan of 
another lakh was of course refused, although if would have gone 
hardly with the besieged had the Kottayam Nayars been withdrawn. 
Eventually Kottayam paid Rs. 60,000 to Sirdar Khan, bat this was 
not enough to satisfy the latter, and his request to be restored to his 





1 “Cuchicundy,” Koduvalli, Pallikkunnu, Morakkunnu, Chirakkalkandi, Tiruvengad 
temple, and Mailan were the principal outworks, 

2 Wilks’ “ Historical Sketches,” ITI. 1. 

3 It appears that Kottayam had previously received from Hyder Alia ‘“‘ Phirmaund 
for Vaenatto”’ (Wainad). 
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dominions was accordingly refused. The result of these negotiations 
was to attach Kottayam more strongly than before to the Company’s 
interests. 

On December 23rd, 1779, Brathwaite was relieved of the Command 
of the town by Major John Cotgrave, another Madras officer. On July 
8th, 1780, Sirdar Khan appeared at Mahé with a large force, which three 
days later he began to pass across the river, and on the morning of 
the 12th the force reached “ Mellure.” This lod to the evacuation of 
Darmapattanam Island and to the concentration of the Honorable Com- 
pany’s force within the lines of ‘Iellicherry. Sirdar Khan refused to 
assign any reasons for his action, but it was no longer doubtful that 
Hyder Ali had finally broken with the Company. 

As soon as the state of the scason permitted, Sirdar Khan com- 
menced operations by sea as woll as by land, and on October 1st, 1780, 
the factors reported that they were ‘“‘ blocked by sea by a ketch and 
a great number of armed manchuas and toneys.” But this did not 
last long, for on October 6th camo tho “ Drake” and “ Eagle” oruizers, 
which disabled the enemy ’s ketch and drove away the smaller vessels 
into the creeks and rivers, where, however, they lay ready for future 
operations. 

When the news of Bailey’s defeat by Hyder Ali arrived on Novem- 
ber Ist, matters assumed a very serious aspect, as if was supposed the 
Madras troops under Major Cotgrave would bo withdrawn, and the 
evacuation of two redoubts called Whippey’s and Connor’s created 
shortly after this quite a panic inthe town. But a day or two later 
(November 27th) matters began to look brighter when Sir Edward 
Hughes with H.M.’s ships Superb, Exeter, Hagle, Worcester, and 
Burford and others in convoy put into the roads, 

Just about this time the Mahratta Angriah, in command of Hyder 
Ali’s fleet, consisting of two ships, two snows, six ketches, and two 
gallivats, sailed south as far asCannanore to attack the ships in the 
Tellicherry roadstead, but he did not like the aspect of the-shipping 

_ when he arrived there and wisely retreated. 

i Directly, however, Sir Edward Hughes sailed north to Bombay, the. 
enemy's fleet again began to give trouble, and to remedy this Captain 
LeMesurier of the Pomelorne was appointed Commodore of the Telli- 
cherry roads. 

In March and April 1781 the enemy’s exertions were redoubled, but 
the garrison reinforced by two 12-pounder guns and 60 marines from the 
ships successfully repelled the attacks. The following singular account 
of one of the modes of attack adopted by Sirdar Khan is given by 
Wilks! on the authority of Sir Barry Close, “ one of the besieged ” : on 
“Sirdar Khan had no acquaintance with the European science of tack 


and defcnee, but, after failing in several assaults which were repelled 








1 Wilke’ “ Historical Sketches, §c.,” II. 2. 
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by the bravery of the defenders, and finding every ordinary battery 
opposed by corresponding and more skilful defensive means, or destroyed. 
by sorties, adopted a species of offensive work, which from its height 
should enable him to see and counteract the designs of the besieged, 
and from its construction be exempt from the dangers of assault. An 
immense extent of base served asthe foundation for several successive 
storeys, constructed of the trunks of trees in successive layers, crossing 
each other and compacted by earth rammed between the intervals ; the 
contrivances in the rear for raising the guns were removed when the 
erection was complete, and enormous inaccessible towers rearing up 
their summits by the successive addition of another storey as the besieged 
covered themselves from the proceeding, exhibited a system of attack 
too curious to be dismissed in silence, but too imperfectly impressed by 
distant recollection to be well described.”’ 

Shortly after this, on May 7th, Sir Edward Hughes’ squadron again 
came into the roads with troops and stores and Major Abington as 
“Major Commandant” in succession to Major Cotgrave, who with the 
Madras troops sailed with the fleet on May 16th. 

- On May 17th and 18th ineffectual attempts were made by the 
enemy to set fire to the Sea Horse in the roadstead, nor were their 
efforts by land more successful. 

On August 6th, however, they opened a fresh battery of 5 guns 
against Morakkunnu, a redoubt by the river side, and in consequence 
of the incessant firing kept up in reply, the gunpowder supply of the 
garrison began to run short and became “ very alarming.” An urgent 
requisition was sent to Anjengo, and Mr. Firth, one of the factors, 
proceeded by sea to Cochin to endeavour to get a supply from the 
Dutch. 

A day or two after he had gone (August 27th), the news arrived 
that England was at war with the Dutch. Mr. Firth was accordingly 
detained as a prisoner of war at Cochin, and the money and other things 
that he carried with him were seized. 

As the British fire slackened, the enemy came closer to the lines, and 
in spite of the news of Sir Eyre Coote’s victories on the Hast Coast in July 
and August, the enemy were no whit less assiduous in the siege. On 
October 11th they had, Major Abington reported, mimed “‘ under and 
even within our lines.” But on that day also arrived the first instalment 
of the long looked for supply of gunpowder and hand grenades from 
Anjengo, and the anxiety so long felt was removed. 

On November 22nd Mr. Firth was released at Cochin in exchange for 
a Dutchman, a relative of the Dutch Governor Van Angelbeck. 

With the beginning of December 1781 came the news from the 
East Coast of the retaking of Arcot and of Hyder Ali being in “ a very 
perilous situation at a place called Convy.” And by this time the 
Bombay authorities had matured their plans for relieving the settlement, 
Accordingly, on December 18th, the Resident and Major Abington 
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had s consulfation and agreed on a plan of operations to ke put in force 
directly the expected reinforcements arrived. 

The plan appears to have been much the same as that already long 
before proposed by the Kottayam Raja in December 1780, and then 
warmly approved by Major Cotgrave. Kottayam was to advance from 
the fastnesses of the ghatsin rear of the enemy opposing the Morak- 
kunnu redoubt. The garrison were to join hands with him there and 
thus cut the besieging army in half and afterwards vanquish it in detail. 

Besides this, the cruizers were to be stationed to the south of Mahé to 
prevent a retreat of Sirdar Khan’s force by sea. The cruizers protecting 
the roadstead at this time were the Morning Star and the Drake, and 
as a preliminary to the further operations, they, on 21st December, sect 
upon Hyder Ali’s gallivats, took one of them, and drove the remainder 
in a very shattered condition into the Valarpattanam rivor. On the 
same day the cnemy sprang two mince at Fort Mailan, but without doing 
any damage, und that post was made stronger than ever. On December 
28th the ‘I'ravancore and Zamorin Rajas were addressed to assist in 
erushing Hyder Ali’s force on tne coast as soon as the Tellicherry siege 
was raised. It was necessary to maintain the strictest secrecy in regard 
to the intended movements, and hence the addresses to these Rajas were 
not sent sooner. : 

On December 80th, 1781, the expected reinforcements arrived from 
Bombay, consisting of the 2nd and 8th battalions of sepoys and 40 
artillery men with four 6-pounders, besides lascars. 

With this force, and as many of the troops in garrison as could 
be spared, Major Abington left his trenches at 5 a.m. on Monday, &th 
January 1782, and “stormed and carricd the enemy’s batteries, took their 
cannon, ammunition, &c., and a number of prisoners, &c.” And the 
further results were thus described by him in a note addressed to Mr. 
Freeman, the Resident, written from ‘‘ Guerechee ” at 11 o’clock :—‘‘ Sir, 
I congratulate you on our success, and I believe our whole loss does 
not exceed 30 killed and wounded. We are in possession of Guerechee, 
Putney, Bench Hill, and 1 hope by this time of everything under Moylan, . 
all the guns and 2 brass field-pieces. Scirdar Caun is now setting with 
me, and all his family ; he is wounded and seems very ill ; the Buckshee 
of the irregulars is killed, and they have suffered very considerably. Poor 
Woodington is the only officer wounded. Yours very sincerely 
William Abington.” 

Fort George at Mahé surrendered at 93 P.m. on the 8th, and Mahé 
at 5 a.m. next morning. 

The left attack being thus annihilated, the remainder of the besieging 
army on the point of Nittar and on Darmapattanam Island evacuated 
their positions on the 9th. 

The keys of the fort were re-delivered to the Resident on January 
‘24th. The Nayars rose all over the country, and Major Abington push- 
ing on southwards took Calicut on February 13th, and by the 20th of that 
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month “ Palicatcherry ”’ was reported to be the only place of importance, 
though this fact is doubtful, remaining in Hyder Ali’s hands in South 


Malabar. ‘Sirdar Caun departed this life at 9 o’clock this morning,” 
(February 26th). | 

Hyder's affairs at this time were in a very unprosperous state— 
Sirdar Khan’s army destroyed at Tellicherry ; disappointed and, as he 
thought, deceived by the French, foiled in every battle by Sir Eyre Coote. 
Rebellions in Malabar, in Coorg and in Builum, and finally threatened 
by a Mahratts invasion from the North, “ he determined ! to concentrate 
his force, to abandon his scheme of conquest in Coromandel, and to direct 
his undivided efforts, first, for the expulsion of the English from the Weat- 
ern Coast, and afterwaras for the preservation of his dominions, and for 
watching the course of events.” He had to reduce his army in the 
Carnatic considerably in order to despatch the three expeditions requircd 
to put down the rebels. Mukhdum Ali was sent to Malabar, Woffadar 
(a Chela) to Coorg, and Shaikh Ayaz (Hyat Sahib,? anothcr and more 
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1 Wilks’ “ Historical Sketches,” II. 9. 

2 The story of this man isremarkable. Wilks gives the following account of him :— 
Among the prisoners carried off inthe first inhuman emigrutionfrom Malabar, was a 
young Nair, from Chercul, who had been received as a slave of the palace, and to whom, 
on his forced conversion to Islam, they bad given the name of Shaikh Ayéz.* Thonoble 
‘port, ingenuous manners, and singular beauty of the boy attracted general attention ; 
-and when at @ more mature age he was led into the field, hig ardent valour and uncommon 
intelligence recommended him to the particular favor of Hyder, who wasan enthusiast 
in his praise, and would frequently speak to him, under the designation of “‘ his right 
‘hand in the hour of danger.”” ..... Inthe conversation of Muhammadan chiefs, a 
slave of the house, far from being a term of degradation or reproach, uniformly conveys 
-the impression of an affectionate and trustworthy humble fricnd, and such was Ay az in 
the estimation of Hyder. To the endowments which have been stated, incessant and 
confidentia] military service had superadded experience beyond his years; and Hyder 
selected him for the important trust of civil and military governor of the fort and terri. 
tory of Chittledroog. But modest as he was, faithfu! and brave, Ayéz wished to decline 
the distinction, as one to which he felt himself incompetent ; and particularly objected, 
that he could neither read nor write, and was consequently incapable of a civil charge, 
** Keep @ corla ¢ at your right hand” said Hyder, “and that will do you better service 
than pen and ink,” then assuming & graver countenance, “ place reliance” added he, 
“ on your excellent understanding ! act for yourself alone ! fear nothing irom the calumnies 
of the soribblers ! but trust in me as I trustin you! Reading and writing !! how have [ 
risen'to empire without the knowledge of either?” In addition to thie Hyder Ali was in 
the habit of publicly drawing very invidions vomparisons between his son Tippu and his 
favorite Shaikh Ayéz. Reprimanding the former on one occasion for attempting secretly 
to embezzle some plunder, he called him “ @ thief and a blockhead ” ; observing that he 
had not the common sense to perceive that he was stealing from himself : for “ unhappily,’, 
said he, “ you will be my successor ; would that I had begotten Aydz instead of you! ’» 
Directly therefore Tippu assumed the reins of government on the death of Hyder Ali, 
he despatched secret instructions to the second in command at Bednirto put Ayaz 


* The same person afterwards Governor of Bednur at the accession of Tippu, and called in most 


English accounts Hyat Saheb- 

+ A long whip of cotton rupe, about an inch and a halfin diameter at the thick end, where it is 
grasped, and tapering toa point at the other extremity; this severe instrument of personal punish- 
ment is about 9 feet long ; and Hyder was constantly attended by a considerable number of persons 


too constantly practised in its use, . 
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remarkable Chela) was ordered from Bednir (of which he was sppointet 
governor) against Bullum. 

Shortly after Major Abington had, on 18th February 1% 82, taken 
Calicut, there arrived at that place from Bombay, under the command of 
Colonel Humberstone, a portion of the force despatched from England 
under General Medows and Commodore Johnson. Col. Humberstone’s 
force consisted of about 1,000 men, and it appears that the original plan 
was for General Medow’s whole force to co-operate with Sir Edward 
Hughes’ squadron in an operation against the Dutch settlements in Ceylon. 
But it was diverted from this object through instructions received from 
Mr. Sullivan, the }3ritish Resident at Tanjore, and Colonel Humberstone 
accordingly proceeded to make a diversion against Hyder Ali by advan- 
cing from Calicut against the approaching army of Mukhdum Ahi, 


The following is Colonel Wilks’ narrative! of the events which 
followed :— 


to death and assume the government. What follows is thus narrated by Wilks :— 
‘Whatever may have been the ultimate intentions of Aydész at this period, it is certain 
that apprehensions of treachery were mixed with all his de:iberations : he had taken the 
precaution of ordering that no letter of any description from the eastward should be deli- 
vered without previous examination ; and being entirely illiterate, this scrutiny always 
took place with no other person present than the reader and himself, either in a private 
chamber, or if abroad, retired from hearing and observation, in the woods. On the day 
preceding that on which the ghauts were attacked, and while Ay4éz was ocoupied near 
Hyderghur, in giving directions regarding their defence, the fatal letter arrived and was 
inspected with the usual precautions ; the Brahman who read it, and to whom the letter 
was addressed as second in command, stands absolved from all suspicion of prior design by 
the very act of reading its contents ; but in the perilous condition of Ayaz he durst not 
confide in a secrecy at best precarious, even for a day ; without a moment's hesitation, he 
put the unfortunate Brahman to death to prevent discovery ; put the lotiter in his pocket, 
and returning to his attendants instantly mounted, and withont leaving any orders, went 
off at speed to the citadel to make the arrangements for surrender which have been 
related. It may well be presumed that this horrible scene could not have been enacted 
without some intimation reaching the ears of the attendants, and the very act of aban- 
doning the scene of dangor contrary to his usual habits, spread abroad among the troops 
those rumours of undefined treachery which abundantly account for their dispersion and 
dismay.” 

He accordingly surrendered to General Matthews the fort and country of Bednar, of 
which he was the governor, on the condition that he was “to remain under the English as 
he was under the Nabob (Hyder Ali).” Of the unhappy results of General Matthews’ 
expedition it is unnecessary to say anything. Shaikh Aydz fled{precipitately from 
Bedntr on hearizg of the approach of Tippu with the whole of his army, leaving General 
Matthews and his army to its fate, and his flight was so sudden that he lost the small 
remains of preperty belonging to him. He appears to have fled to the protection of the 
Compauy’s settlement at Tellicherry, and there “on the 7th of the month Kany,”’ in the 
year 1783, he obtained under pretence of using his influence with the English to procure 
for his quondam sovereign, the reigning Kolattiri Prince, the restoration of his country, 
a grant for his family of three taras or villages in the Chirdkkal taluk (Treaties, ¥c., i. 
XCI). The grant was subsequently pronounced invalid as having been obtained by 
fraud. Tippu tried in vain to persuade the English to give up his enemy Ay4z under one 
of the conditions of the treaty of peace executed in 1784, which provided for a restitution 
of prisoners captured. Aydsz eventually retired to Masagon in Bombay in enjoyment of a 
money allowance granted tohim by the Supreme Government. It would appear that he 


was originally a Nambiar by caste belonging to the Valia Putiya house in Chirakkal. 
1 Wilks’ Historical Sketches,” II, 28, 
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‘‘The naval and military officers commanding this portion of the 
armament having received the communication from Mr. Sullivan, which 
has been described, and deeming the attempt to reach the opposite coast, 
while the French were understood to have the superiority at sea, as a 
precarious undertaking, determined that the troops should be landed at 
Calicut in aid of the proposed diversion, and that the ships should return 
to Bombay in furtherance of the same design. Colonel Humberstone, 
as senior Officer, assumed also the command of the troops which had 
hitherto served under Major Abington, and being joined by a body of 
Nayars anxious to emerge from a long and crnel subjugation, he moved 
about twenty miles to the southward (of Calicut) and close to Tricalore,! 
came in contact with Hyder’s detachment under Mukhdum Ali, alreajy 
adverted to. That officer, confident in superior numbers, estimated at 
7,000, waited the result of an action in a strong but most injudicious 
position, with a deep and difficult river in the rear of his right; from this 
position he was dislodged, and the retreat of the left being interrupted 
by a judicious movement of the English troops, a large portion of the 
Mysorean right was driven into the river with a loss, in killed alone, 
estimated by Colonel Humberstone at between three and four hundred 
men, and among that number Mukhdum Ali, their commander; 200 
prisoners and 150 horses were secured, and the total loss in killed, 
wounded and prisoners may thus be estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000 
men, while that of the English was inconsiderable. 

“ Colonel Humberstone followed the route of the fugitives as far as 
Audicota, but finding pursuit unavailing, he resumed his plan of proceed- 
ing to the attack of Palghautcherry by the river Paniani, which passing 
near to that fort discharges itself into the sea at a town of the same 
name with the river, distant about sixty miles, and is navigable for 
boats to distances fluctuating with the season, but sometimes for thirty 
miles. While moving southward for that purpose and waiting the 
arrival of the boats which conveyed his stores, a violent gale of wind, 
attended with five days’ incessant rain, dispersed the boats, spoiled the 
provisions, and damaged the ammunition; and the soldiers, from exposure 
to the inclemency of the season, becoming sickly, he was induced, as soon 
as the violence of the weather would allow, to march his troops to the 
towns of Tanoor and Paniani. During these events, the Mysoreans rallied 
at Ramgerry,’ a place situated about half way from the coast to Palghaut- 
cherry, whence detachments of cavalry were advanced for the usual 
purposes of annoyance. Colonel Humberstone being himself seriously 
indisposed, directed Major Campbell, in an interval of fair weather, to 
advance towards the enemy; who again awaited the attack in an injudi- 
cious position and were defeated with the loss of two guns. Experience 
of the nature of the season already commenced cumpelled Colonel 





1On 8th April 1782.—(Tellicherry Factory Diary, 13th and 15th April 1782.) The 
place appears to be identical with Tirurangédi in Ernad taluk. 
2On the cross road between Pattambi and Cherupullasséri. 
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Humberstone to seek for better cover to shelter his troops during the 
monsoon, and he availed himself of the first favorable interval to return 
to Calicut after a short course of operations highly creditable to his 
energies as an executive military officer, but founded on views neither 
sufficiently matured nor combined by the Governments, who were to 
supply the means necessary to the execution of the service and finally 
undertaken at an improper season. 

“In contemplating the policy of such diversion, the Government of 
Bombay were wisely of opinion that no middle course was expedient 
between measures purely defensive on that coast, and an armament. 
capable not only of penetrating into the interior but maintaining its 
communications. Previously to the departure of Colonel Humberstone 
from Bombay, the Government had distinctly objected to a project 
which he had suggested for employing tho troops under his command in 
the reduction of Mangalore or Cochin, and urged his proceeding to 
Madras where the reinforcement was expected. The operations which 
have been described are therefore to be viewed as resulting from a 
coincidence of circumstances, and not the effect of digested measures, for 
we shall hereafter have occasion to see that the combinations which 
might have rendered them safe and efficient were never practically 
adopted. On receiving intelligence, however, of his landing at Calicut 
and sending back the ships, although the Government of Bombay state 
this determination to have ‘disconcerted their measures,’ they never- 
theless resolved ‘to take the proper means to assist him’; afterwards 
however expressing their regret that ‘ while General Coote is in want of 
every European we can collect, as appears by the Madras letter received 
on the 13th ultimo, the force under Colonel Humberstone should be shut 
up at Calicut in the utmost distress for many necessary articles; in no 
situation to render any service to the public ; and out of the reach of 
support or supply from hence at this season of the year. 

“‘ Sir Eyre Coote, however, judiciously converting his own dis- 
appointment with regard to this reinforcement into the means of effect- 
ing a secure diversion, placed Colonel Humberstone under the orders of 
tho Government of Bombay, recommending to them such a concentrated 
and powerful attack on Hyder’s western possessions, as should have 
the effect of compelling him to return for their defence and thus leave 
his French allies in Coromandel to their own separate resources. Before, 
however, these measures could be matured, or the season could admit of 
conveying to Colonel Humberstone the requisite orders for his guidance, 
that officer was again in motion for the prosecution of his original 
design. Theriver Paniani afforded conveyance for his stores as far as 
the post of Tirtalla, thirty miles inland, and he soon afterwards obtained, 
possession of Ramgerry, a place of some capability, five miles further up 
the river. Fortunately the extreme peril of the expedition was -here 
tempered by the consequences of local inexperience, and apparently 
inadequate means of communication with the natives; he describes. 
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himself to be ‘ignorant of the road and situation of the country, and 
could place little dependence on the information of the Nayars’, natives of 
that part of the country, and deeply interested in his success: he conse- 
quently determined to leave under the protection of a battalion of sepoys 
at Ramgerry the whole of his battering train and heavy equipments, 
and marched with six 6-pounders, two 1-pounders, and the remainder of 
his force ‘to reconnoitre the country. and fortress of Palghautcherry, 
before he should undertake to attack it’. The remains of the Mysorean 
troops appeared to make a stand in a position not far from the place, 
but suffered themselves to be easily dislodged, and retreated into the 
fort. The Colonel proceeded under cover of his troops to reconnoitre the 
southern and western works; he moved on the ensuing day to the 
northward of the fort, and after finding by a complete examination that 
it was ‘everywhere much stronger than he had reason to apprehend,’ 
he returned to his first ground to the westward of tp place, but in this 
movement, a judicious and well-timed sortie produced the loss of nearly 
the whole of his provisions and the discomfiture of all his Nayars, who © 
seem to have gone off in a panic in consequence of being attacked in a 
morass during a thick foe. On the ensuing day he fell back to a little 
place named Mangaricota, eight miles distant, where he had left some 
provisions. An attack in force upon his rear repelled with judgment 
and spirit, was of less importance than the distress sustained by rains 
which fell from the 21st to the 24th with as great violence as during 
any period of the monsoon, and rendered impassable for several hours a 
rivulet in his rear. It appears by letters, not officially recorded, that on 
the 10th November he received at Mangaricota orders from Bombay to 
return to the coast; he commenced his march for that purpose on the 
12th. On the 14th he was at Ramgerry, about half way from Palghaut 
to the coast. A chasm occurs in the materials which the public records 
afford from the 30th of October till the 19th of November, when Colonel 
MacLeod, who had been sent hy Sir Lyre Coote to assume the Command, 
landed at Paniani. ‘On the 20th Colonel Humberstone with his whole 
force came in, having made a rapid retreat before Tippu and Lally, 
who followed him by forced marches with a very superior force ;’ the 
last march being from Tirtalla, thirty miles. The public despatches 
are ‘silent with regard to his numbers and the fate of the battering 
train, but the circumstances which led to this attack are better 
ascertained. 

‘“‘ After the defeat of Mukhdum Ali, Hyder had made all the 
requisite arrangements for endeavoring to repair that misfortune as 
soon as the season should permit. Tippu’s usual command including 
the corps of M. Lally had been reinforced and improved, and towards 
the close of the rains in Malabar, affected to be meditating some blow 
in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly in order that when the state of 

‘the season and of the roads should be reported favorable, and above 
- all when Colonel Humberstone should have advanced a sufficient 
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distance from the coast, Tippu! might be enabled by a few forced - 
marches to come unexpectedly upon him. The receipt of orders from 
Bombay for his return to the coast, considered by himself 8 & public 
misfortune, may be deemed the officient cause of the preservation of the — 
troops under his command, Tippu commenced his forced march from 
the vicinity of Caroor in the confidence of finding Colonel Humberstone 
at Mangaricote advancing his stores tor the seige of Palghat. Tippu 
arrived at the latter place on the 16th, when his enemy had receded to 
Ramgerry ; it was not, however, until the 18th,? at night, that he had 
any intelligence which satisfied him of the necessity of retroat at four 
o’clock on the ensning morning ; but from an official noglect to send the 
order to a picquet of 150 men stationed at the extraordinary distance of 
three miles, five hours were lost; incessantly harassed and cannonaded 
throughout the day, he attempted without success to pursuc his route on 
the right bank of the river which was not fordable, but found himself 
stopped by impenetrable swamps. The early part of the night was 
passed in anxious search for a practicable ford, and at length one was 
found so deep as to take ordinary men to the chin; yet by clinging 
together in silence, the tall assisting the short, the whole got across 
without the loss of a man. Tippy supposing the river to be every- 
where impassable, employed the night in making dispositions for 
destroying his enemy in the snare in which he supposed him to be 
entrapped ; but by daylight on the 20th the detachment had performed 
the largest portion of the march and was only overtaken within two 
miles of Paniani. The hope of intercepting him was thus frustrated by 
an unexpected event, but Tippu determined to persevere in the -attack. 

* Colonel MacLeod, on examining his position ® at Paniani, began to 
strengthen it by some field works, and on the 25th attempted to surprisé 
Tippu’s camp by night, an enterprise from which he desisted on forcing 
a picquet and discovering regular military arrangements and a strong 
position. On the morning of the 29th, before day, the field works being 
still unfinished, Tippu attenpted the strong, but weakly occupied 
position of Colonel MacLeod by a well-designed attack in four columns, 
one of them headed by Lally’s corps; but such was the vigilance, — 
discipline and energy of the English troops that the more advanced * 
picquets were merely driven in on the out-posts, not one of which ; 
was actually forced ; support to the most vulnerable having been skil- - 
fully provided and M. Lally’s corps having fortunately been met by. 
the strongest, each column before it could penetrate further was 


1 Colonel Hamberstone, on 16th June 1782, when at Calicut, received information 
that “ Tippu Saib will most undonbtediy command the army on this side in the ensuing 
campaign.”’—(His lotter in Tellicherry Factory Diary, dated lst July 1782.) 

3 * Apparently he had intended marching on the evening of the 18th.~—(Tellicherry 
Factory Diary, 22nd Novembor 1782.) 

* The Tellicherry factors sent him 500 bags of rice on the 27th, there being only 12 
days’ provisions in store at Senge rearennnee Factory Diary, dated 27th November 
1782.) : 
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_impetuously charged with the bayonet. The errors fnofdent to opera- 
tions by night divided the columns, but the English tactic was uniform. 
A single company of Europeans did not hesitate to charge with the 
bayonet a column of whatever weight without knowing or calculating 
numbers. M. Lally’s dispositions were excellont, if the quality of the 
_ troops had been equal, a pretension which could only be claimed by 
a portion of one column out of the four, and the attempt ended in total 
discomfiture and confusion, the Mysoreans leaving on the field 200 
men killed and carrying off about 1,000 wounded; the loss of the 
English was 41 Europeans and 47 sepoys killed and wounded, including 
eight officers. 

“Sir Edward Hughes proceeding with his equadron from Madras 
to Bombay, came in sight of the place on the ensuing day; and on 
learning the circumstances in which the troops were placed, offered to 
Colonel MacLeod the alternative of receiving them on board, or reinfor- 
‘cing him with 450 Europeans. He adopted the latter, from considering 
that while Tippu should remain in his front, the small body under his 
command could not be better employed than in occupying the attention 
of so large a portion of the enemy’s army, and that while at Paniani he 
was equally prepared, as at any other part of the coast, to embark and 
join the concentrated force which he knew to be preparing at Bombay. 
The return furnished by Colonel MacLeod to the Commander-in-chief at 
Madras of his total number, after reociving from Sir Edward Hughes 
the reinforcement of 450 men, was European 800, English sepoys 1,000, 
Travancorean troops 1,200 showing that the number of Europeans 
engaged in the late encounter were fewer than 400 men, and as he 
had been accompanied in landing by 40 men, the number with which 
Colonel Humberstone returned to Paniani could not have exceeded 300 
men, out of the thousand with which he had landed in the preceding 
February. 

“ Tippu after this ineffectual attempt retired to a further distance 
to await the arrival of his heavy equipments in order to resume the 
attack on the position at Paniani; but on the 12th of December, the 
swarm of light troops which had continued to watch the English 
position was invisible, and successive reports confirmed the intelligence 
that the whole Mysorean force was proceeding by forced marches to the 
eastward, whither our narrative must return.” 

# * * * 
Hyder Ali died on the 7th December 1782 and Tippu was in full 
march back to secure his father’s throne. 
Ce % % * % 
On hearing of Colonel MacLeod’s position at Ponnani the Bombay 
~ Government determined to despatch their Commander-in-Chief, Briga- 
‘dier-General Matthews, to relieve him with such forces as were imme- 
diately available. In his ‘progress down the coast General Matthews 
heard of the hasty retreat of the enemy’s force, and instead of going on 
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to Ponnini, he commenced, under special orders from Bombay, a hasty 
and ill-considered scheme fer an advance on Bednir. For this purpose 
he sent ships to Ponnaiui and brought away Colonel MacLeod and the 
force under his command. ‘he factors at Tellicherry were alarmed at 
the withdrawal of the force, as it exposed the settlement to great danger — 
in the event of its being again attacked. 

It is wanecessary to follow in this narrative the unhappy issue of the 
campaign thus rashly undertaken, or of the defence of Mangalore which 
brought it to a glorious but unfortunate close. The shattered remains of 
the Mangalore garrison, with their brave commander, Colonel Campbell, 
reached Tellicherry on the 3rd February 1783 in the ships Sulivan, 
Hawke and Alfred, escorted by the Morning Star and Drake, cruisers. 

As a diversion in another quarter to draw Tippu’s attention away 
from Mangalore after his breach of the armistice at that place Colonel 
Fullarton, in command of a force ' of 1,700 Europeans and seventeen 
battalions of sepoys which had been organised by Mr. Salivan, the 
Resident of Tanjore, to operate in vere pushed westwards from 
Dindigal v4 Darapuram towards Palghaut as soon as he had been ap- 
prised ? by the factors of Tellicherry of a re-commencement of hostilities 
at Mangalore. ‘The immediate object of this movement was the relief 
of Mangalore: the ultimate object was the reduction of Hyder’s family, 
or at least the attainment of a respectable accommodation.”’ The vaguest 
ideas regarding the topography of the country prevailed, and Mangalore 
was found to be teo distant to be reached by the force, but the seizure 
of Palghaut ‘as an intermediate place of strength and resources” and 
“‘to serve as @ magazine of stores and provisions for the Seoheok tian 
of our undertaking or to secure a retreat if necessary,’ with a view to 
the carrying out of the ultimate object for which the force had been 
organised, appeared to Colonel Fullarton an operation of the greatest 
amportance. 

His own account ° of his Palghaut campaign is thus related :— 

‘“‘ Palghautcherry ‘ held forth every advantage ; it was a place of the 
first strength in India, while its territory afforded a superabundance of 





1 “ One European and three sepoy brigades, besides four flank battalions that acted 
as% fifth brigade.” Also ‘65 pieces of cannon, with field ammunition and 10,000 
battering shot; the engineer’ gs department was stored with besieging tools and other. 
implements; the pioneer corps was strengthened ; our cavalry, excepting three troops: 
were natives and irregulars; they amounted to 1,000 men ’’-—Col. Fullarten’s letter to 
Madras Government, 7th January 1785. The figures given im the text are taken from 
the Tellicherry factory diary. 

2 This was on'38rd Gcteber 1783. They had, the previous day, received seoret intelli- 
gence of the fact from Mr. Murdoch Brown written, as alleged, at the peril of his life from 
Valarpattanam; dut the fact was subsequently not confirmed. Mr. Brown’s information 
‘was that Tippu taking advantage of an opportunity “‘ seized and put in irons the troops, 
@eneral, and gentlemen, who were out of the fori,’ at a time when Tippu’s own force 
was apparently dispersed; but the General (MacLeod) arrived at Tellicherry on the 12th! 

2“ A View of the English Interests In India,” &c., Madras 1867, pp. 26-30. 
| ¢ Palghantoherry was completely re-built by Hyder since the war of 1767 with 
the Hnglish, and was furnished with all the advantages of al ae construction and 
defence, | 
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io provisions. The mountains that bound the pass which it commands are 
. strengthened by thick forests and surrounding woods, and the intersec- 


tions of the Ponn&ni river, through deep rice grounds, all concurred to 
enable a small body of infantry to defend the territory against any 
number of horse. It commanded, further, the only practicable com- 
munication between the coasts of Coromandel and Malahar, and promised 
us possession of all the countries from Trichinopoly by Darapuram, in 
- @ reach of more than two hundred miles. It opened the means of supply 
from Travancore, Cochin, and other places on the Malabar coast. It 
afforded confidence to the Zamorin and other disaffected rajas, from 
Cochin to Goa, who were struggling to shake off the yoke of Hyder. 
It left us at liberty to disguise cur movements and to proceed either by 
the route of Coimbatore and Gudgereddy, or by Calicut on the Malabar 
coast; and the pass of Damalcherry,!' to the siege of Seringapatam. It 
was, besides, of such intrinsic conseqnonece to the Mysore Government 
that the reduction of it could not fail to weigh essentially in the nego- 
tiations for peace, then said to be in agitation, and promised to 
make Tippu Sultan raise the siexc of Mangalore, in order to oppose 
our farther progress, 

‘We marched from Pulney in October, reduced the forts of Comalum, 
Chucklygarry, and Annamally, and passod through a rich country 
abounding with dry grain, cattle, wood, and rice-fields. At Poliatchy the 
ground attains its highest elevation, and the streams run east and west 
to the Coromandel and Malabar seas. During our whole march through 
this part of the country, the flank brigade, under Captain Maitland, 
moved constantly in front, occupied positions, and secured provisions 
for the army. 

‘Krom Annamally our progress became truly laborious ; we had to 
force our way through a forest twenty miles in depth, extending thirty 
miles across the pass of Palghaut. Our object was to reach Calingoody,? 
-& post on the western side of the forest, within fifteen miles of Palghaut- 

cherry. The frequent ravines required to be filled up before it was 
possible to drag the guns across them; innumerable large trees, which 
obstructed the passage, required to be cut down and drawn out of the 
intended track, and then the whole road was then to be formed before 
the carriages could pass. The brigades were distributed to succeed each 
other at intervals, preceded by pioneers, in order to clear what the 
advanced body had opened, for the guns and storos that were to move 
ander cover of the rear division. 


“While we were thus engaged, an unremitting rain, extremely un- 


usual at that season, commenced. The ravines were filled with water, the 


paths became slippery, the bullooks lost their footing, and the troops 
_ were obliged to drag the guns and carriages across the whole forest. 
_ I forced on with the advance to Calinguody,? in order to make the 


* Tamsaraséri, * Kollangode. a 
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necessary arrangements with the people of the Zamorin, who had 
prepared for the future subsistence of the army. The disposition of the 
inhabitants towards us, and their means of supply, exceeded onr most 
sanguine expectations. The Zamorin’s vakeel informed the Brahmans 
that we were friends to their cause, and eager to deliver them from the 
yoke of Hyder; that we only wished to receive the public proportion of 
grain, but none from individuals, and that any person belonging to the 
camp who should attem pt to plunder, would be hanged in front of the lines. 
On hearing these declarations they testified tho strongest satisfaction, 
and their confidence increased when they found that the first offenders 
were executed. The rains continued fourteen days without intermission, 
the passage through the forest berame daily more distressful, and the’ 
troops were exposed, in their whole progress, without the possibility of 
pitching tents or of affording them either cover or convenience. - 

‘““ Calingoody ! is fifteen miles from Palghautcherry, and the road 
liesentirely through rice grounds, with intersecting ridges covered with 
cocoa and other trees ; the water and embankments necessary for the 
cultivation of rice render it difficult for guns to pass and impracticable 
for cavalry to act. As soon as sufficient force got through the wood, 
the advance corps moved to the bank of the Ponndni river, within 
random shot of the works of Palghautcherry. There we took a secure 
position and prepared to attack the place. My Brahman Hircarrahs’ 
had executed a model of the fort in clay, a work at which they are 
extremely dexterous, and on all hands we had received accounts of it 
that appeared exaggerated ; buton a near inspection, my admiration of 
its strength was mingled with scrious apprehensions that much time 
might be wasted on its reduction. 

* On the 4th of Novemher the main body of the troops, not including 
the rear division, arrived at our position on the river, which we crossed 
next day, and encamped about two miles east from the fort across the 
great road that leads from Coimbatore. The engineer’s stores arrived 
anda post for them was established, where all the preparations for a 
siege were collected. As our next object was to circumscribe the besieged 
and accelerate our approaches, with this view we occupied the pettah, or 
open town, on the cast and north faces of the fort ; and on each of these 
faces we carried forward an attack. During the whole period of our 
approaches, and in the construction of our trenches, parallels and hat- 

teries, the bosieged kept a continued fire on our covering and working 
parties. The battering train and stores, under cover of the 4th brigade, 
reached our encampment on the 9th, after a succession of toils that would 
appear incredible if recited in detail. 


_ “ Apprehending much delay from the strength of the defences and the 
obstinacy of the defenders, especially if they should force us to approach 





1 Kollangode. 
? Hircarrahs are people who give intelligence, show ronds, &o, 
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by sap to the orest of the glacis, and to proceed from thence by regular 
gradations across the ditch, we resolved, at a seasonable opportunity, to 
attempt the gateway. We found it so strongly flanked and fortified 
that it appeared almost secure from any attack ; however, having no 
drawbridge, we founded our hopes of accelerating the siege on this cir- 
cumstance. We did not permit any heavy metal whatever to be fired 
till the i3th when we opened with twelve guns and four howitzers from 
two datteries, at fuur hundred yards’ distance from the east and north 
faces of the fort, aad before sunset the defences were so much damaged 
that the fire of tho besieged considerably abated. The fortunate circum- 
- stances ! attending our attack, and the surrender of the place during the 
“ night, are oxplained in my letter of the 15th November. 


‘© On the surrender of Palghautcherry, [ appointed Captain Dewar, 
one Of your ablest officers, to command there, and the 19th battalion 
, with afew Europeans and some irregulars to garrison the place. The 
heir apparent to the Zamorin left his retirement in the woods and 
remained with me during the siege. In answer to his urgent solicitations 
that I should restore him to the dominions, of which Hyder had deprived 
his family, I declared that, in the event of our moving by Calicut, I 
hoped to effect his re-establishment there ; and that, in the meanwhile, he 
should be reinstated in the territory of Palghaut, an ancient dependency 
of the Zamorins, requiring only from him that he should furnish grain 
for the army while in that vicinity, without any other obligation until 
the termination of the war, or until your Government should make some 
regular agreement with him. ‘To establish more fully the Zamorin’s 
authority, and to afford him the necessary support in his present situation, 
a large body of Brahman hirearrahs, who had constantly remained with 
me in camp, were employed, and proved not only of material service in the 
business of intelligence, but of matorial influonce in conciliating tho 
Gentoos. Accompanied by them we frequently rode through the adjacent 
villages, assembled the head people, and assured thom of protection.” 


Finding that the physical difficulties in the way of effecting a 
junction with General Macl.eod’s force at Tellicherry with a view to a 
combined movement against Mysore were insurmountable, Colonel 
Fullerton still bent on reaching Mysore, turned eastwards, and on 26th 
November received the surrender of Coimbatore. 


Two days later he received instructions, which he at first sensibly 
disregarded, from the peace plenipotentiaries proceeding to Tippu’s 
camp, to abandon his intentions of aggression against, Mysore and to 


1 The Honorable Captain (now Sir Thomas) Maitland being on duty in the trenches, 
had taken advantage of a heavy fall of rain to drive the enemy from the covered way 
which was not palisaded,and pursuing the fugitives through the first and second gateways. 
strock such a panic into the garrison so as to cause its immediate surrender.” (Wilks’ 
“ Historical Sketches,” IT. 80.) , 
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Yetire within the limits held by the English on the 26th July préced- 
ing. But the orders received confirmation from Madras, and Fullarton 
on 28th December began reluctantly to cbey them. Hardly however 
had he reached Dindigul once more, when the government of Lord 
Macartney changed its mind and he was told to stand fast in his 
possessions. 

It was too late, however, the evacuation had i carried out and as 
Mr. Swartz, the famous missionary, forcibly expressed it, “they had 
let go the reins and how were they to control the beast !” 

Palghaut had been occupied by the Zamorin of Calicut as soon 
as the British force retired. Fullarton apphed for and received four 
battalions of Travancore sepoys, whieh he despatched to the place to 
help the Zamorin to hold it till further assistance could arrive, but 
before the succour arrived, the Zamorin’s force despairing * of support 
had abandoned the place and retired into the mountains. Tippu’s 
forces, thereupon, speedily re-occupied all the south of Malabar as far as 
the Kota river, at which point a detachment of troops from Tellicherry 
was stationed to prevent the enemy from encroaching on the Kadattanad 
gountry to the north of the river. 

Meanwhile, an independent expedition had been planned against 
Cannanore, “ that nest of enemies ”’ as the officer in command, Brigadier- 
General Norman MacLeod, styled it. The reason for attacking it was 
that some 300 sepoys on their way from Bombay to join General 
MaclLecod’s army had been wrecked on the coast in astorm. Twohundred 
of them had been detained by Tippu as prisoners, and the rest had 
similarly been detained by the Bibi of Cannanore. There are very 
few particulars in the records regarding this expedition, of the reasons 
for which the factors were not informed until after the place had fallen. 
General MacLeod arrived at Tellicherry on October 12, 1788, almost 
simultaneously with the detachment of French troops under Colonel 
Cossigny, which had taken part in the earlier operations against Man- 
galore, but which had left ‘Tippu’s service on the conclusion of peace 
between the English and French. On October 20th there arrived the 
squadron of H.M.’s ships under Sir Richard Bickerton bringing with 
them from Madras “800 of H.M.’s troops” for General Macleod’s 
command. More troops came from Bombay shortly afterwards, and 
by 11th December General MacLeod reported “everything in great 
forwardness in the siege.”’ And three days later, or on 14th Decem- 
ber, the place was carried. Tho 42nd and 100th regiments and two 
companies of the Tellicherry grenadiers took part in the operations. 


1 Follarton, in his narrative, gives the following curious account of the reasons for 
abandoning the place:—‘‘ The Zamorin and his followers of the Nayar caste are rigid 
Gentoos and venerate the Brahmans. Tippu’s soldiers, therefore, daily exposed the 
heads of many Brahmans in sight of the fort. It is asserted that the Zamorin, rather 


_ than witness such enormities, chose to abandon Palghantcherry.” 
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On tho 8th of J anuary 1784 the General and the Bibi of ee | - 


entered into an agreement! of peace and friendship, stipulating for re- _ 


- possession of all the countries, of which the Bibi stood possessed before 


the English army entered the country (thereby including* the greater - 


portion, if not the whole, of the Kolattiri northern dominions), for a 
war indemnity of 1} lakhs of rupees, for an annual tribute of another 
lakh, and for the Bibi’s protection against the Nayars, retention of 
the forts by the English, and offer of the pepper crop at a reasonable - 
price. 

This engagement was howovor disavowed subsequently by the 
Bombay Government as having been concluded without authority, but 
afterwards it was temporarily confirmed during the armistice with Tippu 
or until peace should be concluded. 

And peace was now near at hand, althongh it was not a peace 
of which the English could be proud; for Tippu, alrcady in possession 
of all the territory which the English held as guarantees of peace, 
excopting Caunanore and Dindigul, was in a position to flout the peace 
plenipotentiarics, and he on the ‘Lith March 1784 acquiesced eventually 
in the articles* only when he learnt that the English were again 
preparing in earnest for a further conflict. 

In the first article the parties stipulated for peace on behalf of their 
“allies and friends,” among whom the English particularly cited, as 
theirs, the Rajis of Tanjore and Travancore and the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, and among those whom Tippu similarly cited were “the 
Bibi of Cannanore and the Rajas or Zemindars of the Malabar Coast.’ 

The peace plenipotentiaries were not in a position to protect their 
friends. Warren Hastings pertinently remarked that the proper place 
for the plenipotentiaries to have arranged terms with Tippu would have 
been at the head of Colonel Fullarton’s force instead of which they 
went as suppliants to Tippu’s camp at Mangalore. ‘The Tellicherry 
factors addressed them at that place under date the 16th February, 
begging earnestly that the dominions of the Coorg, Kolattiri, Kottayam 
and Kadattanad Rajas and of the Iruvalinad Nambiars might be 
securcd independence, inasmuch as ‘the welfare and trade of the 
company’s settlement, and their China investments, depended upon the 
degree of independence which might be secured for these chieftains. 
‘They pointed out that Coorg had heen independent since the close 
of the siege of Tellicherry, that the company through their conquest of 
Cannanore were now in a position to reinstate the Kolattiri prince, that 


4 Treaties, §c., i. XOII. 

_ ® The reigning Kolattiri prince, while a vassal of Tippu’s, had in 1782 joined General 
. ,Matthew’s force. This was the signal for the Cannanore Mappilla family to rise and 
 \pe-possess itself of the territory which it had held under Hyder Ali from 1766 till 1777. | 
8 Treaties, $c., i. XCIL1.—Which contains only those articles relating to Malabar — 
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tho Kottayam | family had never bowed their necks either to Hyder. 

Ali or to Tippu’s rule, had preferred exile in their mountain fastnesses 

to submission to the conqueror, had in company with Kadattanad 
rendered “ very essential service to the company during the siege of — 
Tellicherry,” and had, since January 1782, been in independent posses- 
sion of their country, and finally that Kadattanad, 1 though a feudatory 
of Hyder Ali’s from 1774, had in 1779 evaded his demand to assist 
the French at Mahé, had on being driven out in favour of his nephew 
taken refuge in Tellicherry, rendering also good service to the company > 
during the siege of that place, and had since the raising of it been in 
independent possession of all his own territory. Tippu was admittedly 
in possession of South Malabar, but from the Kota river northwards 

the chiefs and the company were exclusively in possession. 

On the 17th March, Messrs. Staunton and Hudleston, two of the 
plenipotentiaries, arrived by sea at Tollicherry, bringing news of the . 
peace, and of the Malabar chiefs having been included by Tippu among 
his “frionds and allies’’!! 

The fourth article stipulated that Cannanore should be evacuated by 
the English and restored to the Bibi “as soon as all the prisoners * are 
released and delivered.” On Tippu’s inhuman treatment of his 
prisoners, it is unnecessary to dwell, Beginning with the brave Captain 
Rumley, he bad already poisoned, or destroyed in other ways, all whom 
he thought from their gallantry or abilities would be dangerous oppo- 
nents in a future struggle. But he was not without a grievance 
himself owing to the summary manner in which the fort of Cannanore 
had been evacuated in April by General Macleod in express breach 
of this fourth article. Without waiting to hear of the release of the 
remaining prisoners, Macleod in April disbanded his force which 
included the 42nd and 100th regiments, sending some to the east 
coast, some to Bombay, and some to garrison Tellicherry, and he 
himself left Tellicherry on the 27th of that month. There were doubt- 
less reasons—near approach of the monsoon, difficulty in obtaining 
transports, and difficulty in feeding the force—for evacuating the fort 
so soon; but these ought to have been set aside in favour of strict 
adherence to the terms of the treaty. Tippu complained bitterly of this 





‘The Resident st Tellicherry had in August 1782 submitted to Bombay proposuls 
from Kottayam and Kadattanéd and the Iruvalinad Nambiars to pay annual tribute 
to the extent of Rs. 1,00,000, Rs. 50,000, and Rs. 25,000, respectively, in “ consideration 
of the countenance and protection ” of the Honorable Company (See Treaties, Jc., i. XC), 

But the Bombay Government were not yet prepared to undertake such responsibilities, 
and on the 30th September of the same year the Resident was informed that “we do not 
think it advisable to enter into engagements for taking them (Malabar powers) under 
our protection.” The country powers had fully realised by this time that the traders 
could fight as well as trade, and were eager to have their protection as tributaries. The 
empire of India was being forced on the acceptance of a humble company of foreign 
traders, whose only objevt was to buy pepper, ginger, cardamoms and piece goods ag 


Ss cheaply as they could. 


* 180 officers, 909 soldiers, 1,600 sepoys—British, 
8k 
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evasion, and, on the 25th May, the Chief at Tellicherry had a letter 
from him complaining 1 further that the Cannanore fort had been 
looted of everything, ‘‘and the said fort made empty as a j ungul, and 
then your troops went away. By this it is certain that the heart is not 
clean :—What more is to write ! ! ”’ 

The eighth and ninth articles renewed and confirmed the Honore 
able Company’s trading privileges in Malabar and stipulated for the 
restoration of the fort and district of Mount Deli and of the Calicut 
factory. 

Among other prisoners taken at the raising of the siege of Telli- 
cherry in 1782, the Kurangoth Nayar, chief of a portion of the petty 
district of Iruvalinad, lying between the English and French settle- 
ments, had ever since remained a prisoner at Tellicherry. When the 
peace with Tippu above cited was coneluded, all the English acquisi- 
tions along the coast were relinquished, except this Nayar’s territory. 
He continued to pay tribute to the Honorable Company for some time. 
The French on receiving ? back, on 15th August 1785, their settlement 
of Mahé in pursuance of the treaty of Versailles (3rd September 1783) 
claimed the Nayar as their ally, not as their dependent. ‘he Nayar 
appears to have been set free, but in 1787 he was seized by Tippu, who 
hanged him and in spite of French remonstrances annexed his territory 
to the Iruvalinad collectorship. 

Tippu’s affairs were not well managed in Malabar when he 
recovered possession of it. The exactions of his revenue collectors ap- 
pear to have driven the people into rebellion. Ravi Varmma of the 
Zamorin’s house received in 1784 a jaghire in order to keep him quiet, 
and even Tippu’s Mappilla subjects in Exnad and Walluvanad rebelled. 
In 1784-85 Tippu unwisely separated the civil from the military 
authority of the province. The latter was entrusted to Arshad Beg 
Khan, “a Mussulman of rare talents, humanity and integrity,” who 
had previously, since Hyder Ali’s death, been sole governor, and the 
former was bestowed on Meer Ibrahim. The civil governor broke 
through all the engagements with the Malabar chieftains, imposed new 
exactions, and of course rebellions broke out on every hand. 

Foreseeing the evil consequences, Arshad Beg Khan, in 1786, 
_ tendered his resignation of his post, and asked to be permitted to visit 
Mecca. And some time afterwards he earnestly requested Tippu to 
come in person and avert the threatened destruction of his authonty 
in Malabar. 

This request was eventually complied with after Tippu had suc- 
ceeded in making peace with the Mahrattas and the Nizam. It was, 
on the 4th April 1788, that the factors at Tellicherry heard that Tippu 





1 It is clear that Tippu expected the guns and stores to be handed over with “ the 
fort and district ;” but there is nothing in the article to countenance such an interpretae 
tion of its clauses. ao 

48 Treaties, §c., i. XCIV. 
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was shortly coming ‘to the coast and that a great magazine of rice 
was heing laid in at Calicut, and next day they received the “ slarming 
intelligence” of his being actually “this side of the Tamalcherry 
(Tamarasséri) Ghaut.” The Calicut governor was moanwhile engaged 
with the “insurgent Moors.’’ The Calicut Resident was at the time 
at Tellicherry, but ho was sent post-haste back to his appointment at 
Calicut, with instructions to beg for the removal of the embargo laid 
on articles entering the Tellicherry settlement from the districts lying 
round it, which appearcd to have been in force more or less ever since 
the treaty of Mangalore, and in spite of the specific terms of that treaty. 


Various alarming rumours were current as to what Tippu’s intentions 
were, afd the factors set earnestly to work to repair their defences 
which had fallen considerably into disrepair since the close of the siege ; 
but more re“‘assuring news came from the Resident directly he reached 
Calicut. Tippa had only 5,000 men and 100 field pieves and no 
battering train. 

Calicut was not well placed for the operations then in hand, the 
subjugation of the “‘ rebellious Moors,” and shortly after having had an 
audience with Tippu on 14th April, the Resident sent word that ‘ the 
Nabob has been twice to Beypore, where on the 12th he began the 
construction of a strong fort, and it is supposed he intends to transfer 
the trade of Calicut thither,’ and next day he reported that the Nabob 
was to proceed that day to Beypore to select a site “to build his new 
city.”’ 

On April 25th the Resident (Mr. Gribble) had another audience of 
Tippu, but failed to extract any promise from him in regard to trade. 
Tippu’s formal reply to the factors’ letter, with the delivery of which 
and of the customary present the Resident had been charged, was given 
into Mr. Gribble’s own hands, and Tippu insisted that he himself 
- should convey it to Tellicherry. This very unusual request was complied 
with. When thereply was opened it was found that ‘lippu referred the 
factors to Mr. Gribble for full details of business, and Mr. Gribble had 
none to give, his conversation with the Nabob having been of the most 
general character ! 


On May 3rd, Mr. Gribble was sent back to Calicut with another 
letter from the Chief, and another audience produced no better results 
although on this occasion some verbal promises were made. On the 
11th it became quite certain that the Nabob was preparing to leave the 
place and on the 12th the report was—‘ The Pasha is now in the 
country lately infested by the rebel Moplas (Mappillas) to the southward 
of the Beypore river, from whence, it is said, he will proceed to Panany 
(Ponnani) on his way to Palacatcherry (Palghaut).”’ 








1 As matter of fact, Arshad Beg Khan had told the Resident at Caliout six months 
previously of Tippn’s intended visit, but tho fact had been overlooked. 
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’he monsoon was on him before his journey was completed, and 
he arrogantly said that he would order the clouds to cease discharging 


_. ‘their waters till he should have passed, but the rains showed no respect 


to him and his army suffered the greatest hardships on their march. 

On the 25th May 1788, the factors at Tellicherry received proposals 
from the Bibi of Cannamore to take her under their protection; and 
her message stated that Tippu had advised her to make up her quarrel 
with the Kolattiri prince and to piek one with the English. 

The reason for this seems to have been that the K6lattiri prince was 
just then in high favor with Tippu, and had been confirmed in his 
tenure of his own dominions. The Bibi and her ministers had, on the 
other hand, desired to be reinstated in the position of Governor of 
Kolattunéd conferred on the Cannanore chieftain by Hyder Ali in 
1766, and had been disappointed, and so, for the time being, they 
leaned to the English alliance. 

On May 27th the Kolattiri or Chirakkal! prince began to show his 
zeal for Tippu’s cause by demanding a settlement of accounts with the 
factors, and by asking for an immediate payment of one lakh of rupees, 
for which purpose he sent one of his ministers with orders to remain at 
-Tellicherry till he was paid that sum. The factors were astonished at 
the demand since the accounts showed that the prince was over four 
lakhs in the debt of the Honorable Company. The Chief stopped the 


# . minister’s “ diet money,” invariably paid while such officers remained 
in the Company’s settlement, and the minister after some demur 





“departed. , 

The factors were not long left in doubt as to the next step. The 
prince had three years previously resumed possession of the district of 
Randattara, on which the Honorable Company had 2 mortgage claim to 
a large amount. ‘The factors and the Bombay Government did not 
consider it necessary actively to oppose this occupation, as the company’s 
claim was not that of full sovereignty ; but on June 4th, 1788, the factors 
received information that the Chirakkal prince meant to seize Darma- 








1 The old name of the dynasty Kolattiri, had by this time become pretty well forgotten, 
and in the records the prince is invariably styled as of Chirakkal. There had been a split 
in the family at the time of the Bednir Raja’s invasion (1733-40). At that time the 
Kolattiri had conferred heirship on “ Odeormen of the Palace of Pally’”’ (Treaties, §c., 
i, XXXVIII), and ever since the princes of this Palli branch of tho family had been 
recognisec as having taken the place of the head of the family—Ko6lattiri. Infact the 
Utayamangalam branch had been shut ont from the Kolattiri sovereignty (Conf. Treaties, 

| §c., ii. CCX) although, as matter of fact, one of that branch might still have claimed, 
if he wan the eldest male of both branches, the empty title of Kdlattiri. The title of 
Kolattiri thus fell into disuse, and the ruling family (Palli branch) graduelly began to be 
- known as that of Chirakkal from the Kovilagam of that name, which was the head- 
quarters of their branch of the family. The Palli branch claimed “such part of the 


“= kingdom as had not been dismembered ” by the Ikkéri (Bedotr) Raja, and as the ruling 


family they obtained and still enjoy Rs. 23,500 out of the Rs, 24,000 malikana allowance 
from the British Government. The remaining Ru. 500 is enjoyed by the Utayamangalam 


_ branch, ; | 
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vores Island, which ever since 1733 hai been the company’ 8 undies 
puted possession. On June 7th, accordingly, the prince occupied the 
island with his troops, and the garrison of Tellicherry being inadequate. 
to defend the island as well as the main settlement, the factors prudently: . 
resolved not to oppose the occupation. 

The factors plainly saw that: 'lippn was the real aggressor! in these 
instances. ‘I'he monsoon season had just commenced, communication 
with Bombay was consequently cut cuff, and the factors wrote urgent 
letters to Madras and cid Madras to Caloutta of the dangers threatening. 

On the 17th of June they heard that the Ohirakkal prince had 
met with an honorable and flattering reception from Tippu at Coimbatore 
and that he had been sent fae with orders to molest the English 
settlement. On the 25th came further news that the prince meant to 
seize Muicara on the south-east of Tellicherry as his nephew had been 
appointed by Tippu Governor of Lruvalinid and Kurangoth. There 
was every prospiot, therefore, of the settlement being put at an early 
date in a state of close siege, as it was from Iruvalinid that supplies of 
country provisions, &c., were chiefly obtained. 

Happily for the factory this latter design was never carried out, for 
on his return journey the Chirakkal prince was suddenly taken ill and 
died on June 19th at Palghaut, and his brother, who succecded him, 
though he still pressed his money claims on the notice of the factors, 
was not inclined to be aggressively hostile. 

Meanwhile the factors were busy looking to the state of their lines. 
Captain Paul Daser of the Engincors reported, onthe 30th Juno, that 
tho limit lines had been very nearly completed. The weak point still 
was, as it had been during the siege of 1779-82, the “ very open and 
exposed’’ portion stretching from Chirakkalkandi round Moérakkunnu 
by the river side which was insufficiently protected by a stockade along 
the river bank. 

Both the Madras and Supreme Governments meanwhile romonstrated 
with Tippu for his Chirakkal feudatory’s unauthorised invasion of the 
Honorable Company’s territory, “in a manner very little short of actual 
hostilities ” as the Madras Government chose to put it. But Tippu put 
them off with a false reprosontation of the facts pretending that the 
Honorable Company had merely a mortgage claim to Varmapattanam 
Island, and that the company was deeply indebted to Chirakkal. 

It was, on July 14th, that the next most important item of news 
reached the factors. They. wished to send an express messenger over- 
land with news of their situation to the Anjengo settlement for com- 
munication to Madras and Calcutta, Such messages had heretofore 
been safely entrusted to Brahmans who, from the sanctity of their 


eae 





* Indeed Tippu did notdiagaise the fact, but he chose toimpute to the factors that, they 
had taken Darmapattanam Island “ by force ” from his feudatory of Chirakkal, and as he 

had given back Chirakkal with all its territories to the prince, rie esac Island, he 
wrote, must also be restored to him, 
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-sasfe, had hitherto been pormitted to come and go without piadnatine. 
Buf the factors now learnt that Brahman messengers were no longer 
sofe; » Brahman selected to convey the message refused to go: and 
assigned as his reason that there was “a report prevailing that the 
Nabob had issued orders for all the Brahmans on the coast to be seized 
and sent up to Seringapatam.” And on the 20th confirmation of the 
fact was received-from Calicut, where “ 200 Brahmans had been seized 
and confined, made Mussulmen and forced to eat beef and other things 
eontrary to their caste.”’ 

The effect of this on the country powers became speedily apparent, 
far, on the 27th August, the factors received identical notes from the 
Kottayam and Kadattanid Rajas saying they could no longer trust 
Tippu, and beseeching the factors in the most earnest way “ to take the 
Brahmans, the poor, and the whole kingdom under their protection. ag 

But it was not only the Brahmans, who were thus put in a state of 
terror of forcible conversion, for, in this same mouth, a Raja of the 
Kshatriya family of Parappanad, also ‘“ Tichera Terupar, a principal 
Nayar of Nelemboor,”’ and many other persons, who had been carried off 
to Coimbatore, were circumcised and forced to eat beef. 

The Nayars in desperation, under these ciroumstances, rose on their 
oppressors in the south, and the Coorgs too joined in. The Mappillas 
_ likewise, though in their case, fiscal oppression and intrigues to be 
“~ presently alluded to must have been the causes, rose in rebellion. The 
movement washeaded by Ravi Varmma of the Zamorin’s house, on whom, 
to quiet him, a jaghire had already been conferred by the Mysoreans. 
This chieftain, between July and November 1788, took the ficld, and 
being victorious | made himself master of the open country. He then 
proceeded to invest Calicut. Tippuv, in December, sent down Lally 
and Mir Asr Ali Khan, who succeeded with 6,000 native troops and 
170 Europeans, in driving him away from Calicut, but never quite 
succeeded in driving him out of the field. 

While these operations were in progress no less than 30,000 Brah- 
mans with their families, it is said, fled from the country, assisted by 
Ravi Varmma and touk refuge in Travancore. 

She factors in the interval were left in peace at Tellicherry. No 
further aggressive movement of the Chirakkal prince took place, and 
the factory having been reinforced from Bombay after the rains, was 
strong enough to take the field. On December 23rd, the Chief demanded 
restitution of Darmapattanam Island within ten days, failing com- 
pliance with which, he said, “I shall be under the necessity, conformably 
to my orders, to resume possession of the said island by force.” No 


heed was taken of this threat, so on the appointed day (January 2nd, 


1789) at 7 v.u. a force of one battalion of sepoys, with artillery men 





1 The Tellicherry merchants living under the Honorable Company’s protection, it 
scoms, supplied the insurgents with gunpowder and “shott’’ and the Governor of 
- Caliont wrote in September an angry re monstrance to the factors regarding this. 
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and two field pieces, was despatched to carry out the orders. Next day 
the Prince’s Nayars quietly yielded up possession of the island to the 
force, and the Chief wrote to the prince to say he was now ready to come 
to a liberal adjustment of his accounts with him. 

So early as October 30th, 1788, the factors heard of Tippu’s inten- 
tion shortly to revisit the coast, and Sir Francis Gordon, Bart., the 
Company’s Resident at Calicut, when reporting, on January 1st, 1789, 
the arrival of Jually’s troops, indicated pretty clearly what Tippu’ 8 mis- 
sion was; for Lally and his coadjutor had already receivod “ orders to 
surround and extirpate the whole race of Nayars from Cotiote (Kottayam) 
to Palacatcherry (Palghaut).” 

Shortly after this the Bibi of Cannanore again sought protection 
from the company and stated positively that Tippu was shortly coming 
to the coast with the whole of his force. The Bibi was probably at this 
time playing a deep game. The Mappillas of the coast generally recog- 
nised her as their head, and the Mappillas of the south were in open 
-#rebellion against Tippu’s authority. Her reinstatement in possession of 
the country of her hereditary enemy, the Chirakkal prince, would doubt- 
less have induced her to quiet the troubles in the south, and as events 
turned out this appears to have been her object all along. Meanwhile 
she again turned to the English alliance. 

On the 11th of February there was a report at Calicut that Tippu 
had descended into the low country by the Taimarasséri ghaut, and on 
the 15th he sent a formal request to the factors not to give protection to 
any Nayars, who might flee to Tellicherry. Next day Sir Francis 
Gordon’s letter from Calicut stated that Tippu was then at “ Anjacudde- 

chaveddy,” some four leagues from Calicut on the Tamarasséri road. 

) Tippu’s first object on reaching the coast was to try to reconcile 
matters with his rebellious subjects. This piece of information came 
from Sir Francis Gordon at Calicut. But Tippu had already broken with 
the Nayars, so that it would appear it was his rebellious Mappilla subjects 
and fellow-religionists whom he wished to reconcile. It is no where stated 
that, to accomplish this object, he found it necessary as a preliminary 
step to secure the good will of the Bibi of Cannanore, but it is almost 
certain that this was the reason which impelled him to his next move ; 
for, on February 27th, after leaving a force at Calicut “to surround the 
woods and seize the heads of this faction,” that is, Nayars, he turned his 
steps northwards. 

This move was the signal for a general exodus of the Hindu Chiofs in 
North Malabar. The Fouzdar of Kottayam wrote angrily to the factors, 
on the 7th of March, to say that both the Kottayam! and Kadattanad 
Rajas and other principal people had taken refuge in Tellicherry. ‘The 





1 Prior to his retreat to the south, the Kottayam Raja had, in December 1788, 
extorted from the Courg Raja, while a refugee in Kottayam pursued by Mysoreans, a 
grant of Kiggatnad, one of the countries composing Coorg. But when shortly after. 
wards Kottayam ascended the ghauts to take possession of Kiggatnad, the Coorg Raja 
turned the tables on him and forced from him a deed relinquishing Waindd as far a 
malpet | | 7 
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"Chief repliod that he had given orders to put out all the people belonging _ 


to Tippu’s Sircar, and the Fousz lar was at liberty to come and see if 
they were there. The fact was, as Tippu afterwards pointed out ina 
_ very angry letter to the Chief, that the Rajas had come into Tellicherry 
and taken boat thence to Travancore. carrying with them, so Tippu 
alleged, ten lakhs of rupees each. But Tippu was not convineed that 
they were really gone until, with the Chief’s consent, he had, on March 
10th and 11th, sent an officer and six other persons to search for them in 
Tellicherry. 

_ It was timo for the factors to bestir themselves in looking to their 
defences, for, on the 12th March, they had authentic information from a 
spy that the force now at “ Cootypore” (KCuttippuram in Kadattanad ) 
within a few hours’ march of tne settlement consisted of between 20,000 


and 30,000 regulars, namely :-— 
Men. Guns. 


Lally’s corps a s .. 5,000 9 Field pieces. 
Mir Kamr-ud-din’s corps .. «» 10,000 7 do. 
Suid Guff.z’s oe ce - 2,000 6 do. 
Chélas ‘i ; ies ve 2,000 6 do. 
Near Nabob’s bait = ‘% #8 18 do. 


aE GETS 


Totals .. 19,000 46 do. 





.. Besides some other “ Russalas” and a great number of “ Camattys 
~ and Comattys ” irregulars. There were but 40U horse of the “ IChas- 
aga. 

, . was at Kuttippuram, the head-quarters of the Kadattanad family, 
that this force surrounded 2,000 Nayars with their families in an old 
fort which they defended for several days. At last finding it untenable 
they submitted to Tippu’s terms which were ‘‘a voluntary ' profession of 
the Muhammadan faith, or a forcible conversion with deportation from 
their native land. The unhappy captives gave a forced assent, and on 
the next day the rite of circumcision was performed on all the males, 
every individual of both sexes boing compelled to close the ceremony by 
eating beef.”’ 

This achievement was held out as an example to the other detachments 
of the army. | 

There was no doubt that Tippu was bent on carrying out to the tetter 
the substance of the proclamation, which, he himself in his autobiography 
says, he addressed to the people of Malabar. ‘ From * the period of the 


1 Wilks’ “ Historical Sketches,’’ II. 126. 
_ -* Wilks’ ‘‘ Historical Sketches,’’ IT. 120.—It appears that circular orders for the con- 
version of the Hindus were issued to all the different detachments of his troops. The 
original of one of these orders found in the records of Palghaut fort, after its capture in 


1790, ran as follows :—“ It directed that every being in the district, without distinction, _ 
should be honored with Islam, that the houses of such a8 fiedto avoid that honor should = =— 


be burned, that they sbould be traced to their lurking places, and that all means of truth 
and falsehood, fraud or force, should be employed to effect their universal couversion. ” awe 


—-bid., IL. 182, footnote. 
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ecnquest until this day, during twenty-four years, you have been a 
turbulent and refractory people, and in the wars waged during your rainy 
season, you have caused numbers of our warriors to taste the draught 
of martyrdom—Be it so. What is past is past. Hereafter you must 
preceed in an opposite manner; dwell quietly, and pay your dues like | 
good subjects: and since it isa practice with you for one woman to 
associate with ten men, and you leave your mothers and sisters uncon- 
strained in their obscene practices, and are thence all born in adultery, 
and are more shameless in your connexions than the beasts of the field: 
I hereby require you to forsake these sinful practices, and live like the 
rest of mankind. And if you are disobedient to these commands, I have 
made repeated vows to honor the whole of you with Islam and to march 
ull the chicf persons to the seat of government.” 

The factors at Tollicherry redoubled their efforts to get their lines 
into a proper state of defence. The length of the lines which had been 
successfully defended against Sirdar Khan was no less than over 3,000 
'. yards from Mailan Fort to Chirakkalkandi, and 5,500 yards more from 
the latter place to the Coduvalli river mouth, besides upwards of three 
miles of sea shore. The factors set to work at an inner ! line of defence 
stretching from the river north and west of Morakkunnu to the beach at 
the south end of the bazaar, 

But they might have spared thomselves the trouble, for Tippu’s plans 
wore not yet ready for breaking with the Honorable Company, He was 
bent on his proselytising mission for the present. On March 22nd 
the Chirakka] prince, who had been till lately in hostile possession of 
Darmapattanam Island, and who was still in hostile possession of Ran- 
dattara, next claimed the protection of the factors, but as the receiving 
of him would probably have diverted Tippu’s whole force against the 
settlement, and as moreover his recent conduct had been so unfriendly the 
Chief gave him a stern refusal. Next day however his sister and the 
rest of the family made thoir appearance uninvited on Darmapattanam 
Island. On being told to go they refused both that day and the next. 
In the following night they appear to have set sail in a boat for Travan- 
core. Tippu made another grievance out of this against the factors ; this 
party was also said by him to have carricd off ten lakhs of rupees with 
them in their flight. Some 10,000 to 15,000 Nayars came with the family 
to Darmapattanam Island and provoked the angry letter from Tippu to 
which reference has already been made. The island was crowded with 
them on the evening of March 26th, but during that night, after their 
Chief’s family had sailed, they most mysteriously disappeared,? and the 





) This line was afterwards completed by special orders of Lord Cornwallis. 

3 Pakal kdtadkad rdvu vitéké is a saying still current regarding the hardships endured 
by the Nayars at this timo. It was only atuight that they could with safety visit their 
houses ; during the day time they had to conceal themselves in the jungles. Another 
conquering race had appeared on the scene, and there is not the slightest doubt that, but 
for the intervention of a sti] stronger foreign race, the Nayars would now be denizens 
of the jungles like the Kurumbar and other jungle races whom they themselves had 
- supplanted in similar fashion. 
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Commanding Officer of the Island, who had received orders to send them 
away, found, to his surprise, on the morning of the 27th that they had 
already gone. 

There are differené accounts of what befel their unhappy prince. 
Wilks says that he “ had been induced by the most sacred promises to 
pay his personal respects to the sultan, and was for several days treated 
with considerable distinction, and dismissed with costly presents to his 
little principality.” But ufter his departure malign influences came into 
play ; he was accused of a secret conspiracy to revenge the cruel indig- 
nities committed on his countrymen; two brigades were sent to take 
him ; his attendants prepared to defend themselves ; and, in a skirmish, he 
was killed. The factory diary records that “he was killed in attompting 
to escape.” Another account says he shot himself on finding that escape 
was hopeless. However that may be, it is certain from Tippu’s own 
account, as well as from the factory diary record, that his body was treated 
with the greatest indignities by Tippu. He had it dragged by elephants 
through his camp and it was subsequently hung up on a tree along with 
seventeen of the followers of the prince who had been captured alive. 

On April 18th, the factors requested Tippu to carry out one of the 
stipulations of.the treaty of Mangalore, which had provided for the resti- 
tution to the Honorable Company of their fort and district of Mount Deli, 
whence the settlement used to be supplied with timber and firewood ; 
but Tippu was too incensed with the factors to listen for a moment to 
such a request. Being furious, he was not unnaturally also illogical, 
and in his reply of the 21st he accused the Chief (Mr. W. Lewis) of 
something like a falsehood, and wound up his letter with—“ Therefore 
I believe you are not a good man, but whether good or bad what can I 
say ? J have many lacks of people like you in my service and so have 

the company.” And he desired that the Chief would not write to him 
again. 

Tippu, when he sent this reply, had again turned his face south- 
wards. But previously to doing so he had visited Cannanore and 
solemnised the preliminary ceremonies of a marriage between the Bibi’s 
daughter and one of his sons, .Abd-ul-khalic. 

There can be little doubt that the main object of his visit at this . 
time to North Malabar was to appease the Cannanore chicftainess.- 
Having made friends with the Bibi by handing over ! to her a portion of 
the Chirakkal district, as well as by the projected marriage, the trouble 
from rebellious Mapillas in the south rapidly disappeared, and in the 
future this turbulent race ranged themselves on the side of Tippu’s 
troops. 


a ies 

2 Treaties, Sc., i. CLI, CLIL.—The Malabar Commissioners subsequently refused to 

_reoognise these sanads. Ags, however, part at least of the grant had been made in con- 

sideration of the Ameni, Chitlac, Kiltan, and Kadamat Islands of the Laccadive group 
having been taken from the Bibi and annexed to Tippu’s Cutcherry of Mangalore, the - 

_ @laim to compensation was afterwards recognised, not however as of right, anda deduction 
_ ‘was made to the extent of 1,500 pagodas per annum in her annusl payments of revenue to | 


the Honorable Company—Treaties, §c., ii. CUXXILI. 
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On April 22nd Tippu, his mission to the north having been accom- 
plished, quitted the Kottayam territory and was expected at Calicut on 
the 27th. Before leaving the neighbourhood of Tellicherry, he drew the 
cordon of troops round the place still closer and stopped all supplies, even - 
the most trifling, from entering the settlement. 

‘The Bibi stili professed friendship for the English, although the 
factors remarked, on March 10th, that in spite of her professions she had 
in an unfriendly way sent two of the company’s European deserters to 
Tippa at Calicut. The fact was that her maritime trade was so great 
tiat she dared not to oppose the Honsrable Company openly for fear 
of the reprisals, which would certainly have been made at.sea. She 
professed friendship fur the Honorable Company, but did all in her 
power in an underhand way against them. — 

The final act in the drama was now about to commence. From a 
state of scarcely veiled hostility against the English at Tellicherry, Tippu 
rapidly passed into one of active aggression against the Honorable 
Company and its allies, 

The conquest of Travancore had been the goal of Mysorean ambition 
ever since Hyder Ali’s first raid through Malabar. 

How that conqueror was stopped by the Dutch from passing into 
Travancore round the flank of the Travancore lines has already been 
related. 

The Travancore lines again barred Tippu’s path, and nothing but 
the entire subjugation of that country, whither so many of his unhappy 
‘friends and allies” (Mangalore Treaty, Art. I) had fled with their 
‘“‘ tens of lakhs of rupees ”’ would satisfy him. 

He was anxious to conquer the country without appearing as a 
principal in the war, for the very good reason that the Travancore Raja 
had been included in that same article of the Mangalore treaty as one 
of the special ‘‘ friends and allies”? of the Honorable Company. In 
1788 the Zamorin was accordingly induced by a promise of the restora- 
tion of a portion of his territory to put forward some rather antiquated . 
claims to suzerainty over Travancore. But being disgusted at the 
forcible conversions which followed the sultan’s advent, he drew back 
from the arrangement. 

In this same year and in the following year (1789) there occurred 
the combination, which resulted in the complete isolation of the Mysore 
State. The Nizam took umbrage at the assumption by the Honorable 
Company of-the government of the province of Guntir, to which their 
reversionary right was, in Lord Cornwallis’ opinion, “no longer doubt- 
ful,” owing to the death of Basalut Jung. And he accordingly sent 
embassies, both to the English Company and to Tippu, with a view to 
forming an alliance with either the one or the other, and so protecting 
his own interests. 'T'o Tippu he sent an ambassador bearing splendid 
koran for his acceptance and a return of a similar present by Tippu was 
intended to mean the establishment of “the most sacred and solemn 
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. obligations of friendship and allianee.” Tippu had, unfortunately for - 

himself, by his insolent letters to the Nizam in 1784 after the conclusion 
of peace with the English at Mangalore, shown that he contemplated 
the carly subjugation of the Nizam himself. And now (May 1789), just 
after the events above related, when Tippu reached Coimbatore for the 
rains and found the Nizam’s ambassador awaiting his arrival, le, instead 
of accepting the proffered friendship, had the insolence, as the Nizam 
viewed it, to propose an intermarriage between the families as a prelimi- 
nary condition to the acceptance of the Nizam’s terms. The Nizem 
publicly repudiated the counter proposal, and accepted instead the 
proposals of the English Viceroy as conveyed in his famous letter of 
July 1st, 1789, the substance of which was that the treaty of 1768 was to 
be-carried into full effect with the aid of the Mahrattas and the Nizam. 
One of the provisions of that treaty provided for the conquest of Mysoro. 
An English subsidiary force was to be organised and furnished to the 
Nizam, and Lord Cornwallis, in enumerating the powers against whom 
that foree was nof to be used, studiously omitted the name of the 
Mysorean ruler, and as studiously mcluded the name of every other power 
in the Deckan and the south. The omission of Tippu’s name could not 
he misunderstood, and the sultan, therefore, directly the monsoon season 
was past, set himself to the conquest of Travancore as the most efficient 
preparation he could make for the struggle which he now saw was 
impending. 3 

He had not meanwhile been inactive in his preparations for the 
subjugation of Travancore, but he made the mistake of thinking that 
it was easy of accomplishment. He had about June—August, 1788, 
minutely investigated the routes leading into Travancore both from 
the north by way of the coast, and from the east by way of the 
Cumbum valley and the pass of Uudalir. The Travancore Raja fear- 
ing @ simultaneous attack from both directions, had communicated with 
the Madras Government, and Sir A. Campbell, the Governor, had inti- 
mated to Tippu that aggression against Travaneore would be viewed as 
equivalent to a declaration of war against the Enghsh. Tippu’s plans 
were not sufficiently matured at the time, and he merely replied that the 
interposition between him and Travancore of the dependent Cochin 
State prevented the possibility of a collision. 

About the same time, June—Septemher 1728, he further proceeded 

to moot to the Dutch at Cochin Hyder Ali’s old policy of forming an 
offensive and dofensive alliance with them, but his intentions were 
suspected, and nothing came of it. Nor was he more successful some 
time later (in 1789) in his offer to buy from the Dutch the fort of 
Cochin, together with the forts of Cranganore and Ayacotta, which 
flanked the defence of the Travancore lines. 

Instead of selling their possessions to Tippu, the Dutch consulted 
with Travancore on the best means either of stopping the Mysoreans, or 
of committing the English as parties in the impending struggle. And —. 
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as the best means to this end, a sale which had been talkel of for the 
previous two years was carried into effect on the 3lst July 1789. 

On that date “the Illustrious and Mighty Netherlands’ East India 
Company ” sold! to “the Illustrious and Mighty King of Travancore, 
Wanjie Walla Martanda Rama Warmer” “the fort of Cranganore 
and the outpost of Ayacotta with the plantations and.fields belonging 
thereto’ also the cannon and “ thereto belonging ammunition” and 
gunpowder, for the sum of Surat silver Hs. 50,000 ready money anda 
further sum of Rs. 2,50,000 to be adjusted afterwards or three lakhs 
of rupeesin all. The chief exceptions made in the conveyance of all 
the Dutch possessions in that quarter were in respect to “the Lepers’ 
house at Palliport with its adjoining buildings, gardens, and other 
grounds belonging thereto,” which were to remain in the “company’s full 
and free possessions,” and in respect to “ the Roman churches at Cran- 
ganore and Ayacotta,” the Christians of which were “to remain vassals 
of the company ” and were “not to be burthened with any now taxes.’’ 

On November 13th, 1789, Lord Cornwallis issued clear and explicit 
instructions to the Madras Government in regard to the attitude to be 
assumed in regard to the above transaction, as soon as it became known 
that Tippu had put forward a claim of sovereignty on behalf of Lis 
Vaseal Cochin to tho places thus sold by the Duich. If they had 
belonged to the Raja of Cochin subsequently to his becoming tributary 
to Mysore. the Raja of Travancore was to be compelled tc restore them 
to their former possessor. If not, thon the Travancore possession of the 
‘places was to be supported. If Tippu had actually taken possession of 
the places he was not to be forcibly dispossessed of them without the 
sanction of the Supreme Government, unless he had also attacked the 
othor territories of Travancore; but if such attack had occurred then 
the Madras Government was positively ordered to dcem it as an act of 
hostility to be followed up vigorously by war. 

These instructions, instead of being obeyed by the Government of 
Mr. Hollond, were animadverted on and disregarded to such an extent 
that Lord Cornwallis accused them subsequently of “a most criminal 
disobedience of the clear and explicit orders of this Government, dated 
the 29th of August and 13th of November, by not considering them- 
selves to be at war with Tippu, from the moment that they heard of his 

itack ’’ on the Travancore lines. 

It was not till October 1789 that Tippu loft his monsoon quarters at 
Coimbatore ; and the first intelligence of his being on the move reached 
the Tellicherry factors on the 6th November from Mr. Powney, the 
Honorable Company’s Resident in Travancore. He roported that 
Tippu, with his army,* had reached Palghaut, that it was supposed that 





1 Treaties, §c., i. CLVIL. 
? Regular infantry —_... ... 20,000 Horse... wen oes 8000 
Spearmen and match-lock men 10,000 Field guns eee oes ee 20 - 
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he meant first to take Tellicherry, and then procced against the south ; 
but the Resident himself anticipated that the south, that is, Travancore, 
would bo his first object: of attack. Some design was certainly on foot 
as provisions, ammunition, &c., were being sent about the country. 
The factors’ first care on receipt: of this news was to prosecute 
vigorously the construction of their inner line of defonce, cutting off 
the Morakkunnu, Chirakkalkandi, Tiruvengad temple, and Mailan 
redoubts for the purpose of enabling the garrison to concentrate, if 
necessary, in the Tellicherry fort itself, and in the comparatively short 
line of defence extending from the end of the main hazaar to be Kadu- 
valli river along the line of paddy fields, and thence along the river 
bank to its mouth. This scheme of Captain Paul Daser, Engineer, 
had received the sanction of Lord Cornwallis, and the importance of the 
Tellicherry settlement as affording a sccure point of attack against the 
Mysorean dominions was at this time fully recognised, and as the sequel 
will show its advantages were fully utilised in the operations which 
followed. : 

Tippu, it seems, was still inclined not to appear as a principal in 
the attack on Travancore. During the monsoon months, before setting 
his army in motion, he had sent a message to his tributary, the Cochin 
Raja, to proceed to his camp at Coimbatore. It is understood that 
Tippu really wished to avail himself of the Cochin Raja’s name and 
services in his attack of Travancore. The Raja, however, having the 
_ fear of forcible conversion to Islam before his eyes, replied that he paid 
his tribute regularly, and that he had already paid! a visit to his 
suzerain. Tippu on receiving this message temporised, and sent an 
envoy to the Raja accepting his apology for not complying with the 
request, desiring that the Raja’s son or a minister might be sent, and he 
would not detain him two days, and stating that he wished the Raja to 
arrange for him with the Dutch for the purchase of their Cochin fort. 
A second refusal on the part of the Raja roused Tippu’s wrath, and he 
is reported to have said that ‘‘if they did not attend his summons, he 
would come and fetch them by force.”’ 

The Travancore lines were constructed originally, as has been 
already stated, on the territory conquered for the Travancore State by 
the enterprising Flemish General D’Lanoy. In the negotiations ? 
which succeeded the conquest, the Cochin Raja was left in possession of 
the territory immediately surrounding and attached to his two palaces 
of Tiruppunattara and Mattanchéri both in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Cochin. But between this territory and the Raja’s other 
dominions not conquered by D’Lanoy, there extended, and there still 
extends, to the east of the backwater a wide belt of Travancore territory, 
near the northern limit of which the famous Trayancore lines were 


- Gonstracted with their left resting on the backwater opposite Cranganore, 





1 This was on May 26th, 1788, at Palghaut,. 
2 Treaties, §c., i, CKKIV, CXXV. | 
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and their right extending right up into the jungly hills, a distance of 
close upon 20 miles. 

'Tippu’s tributary Cochin State, therefore, lay partly to the north and 
_ partly to the south of the lines, and it was with no small show of reason 
that Tippu now demanded a passage through the lines to his own 
tributary territory lying round the Dutch town of Cochin. 

On the 30th Dacembor, tho Tellicherry factors were at last apprised, 
as a certainty, that Tippu’s armament was not in the first instance to be 
launched at them. Mr. Powney’s letter of the 20th reached them on 
that date and conveyed the news that Tippu had formally demanded of 
the Travancore Raja. 

That his troops holding the recently acquired fort of Cranganore 
should be withdrawn. 

That tho Malabar Rajas, Tippu’s “ friends and allies ” of the Man- 
galore treaty, should bo surrendered, 

And that the Travancore lines should be demolished. 

And it was formally intimated that, if theso domands were not com- 
plied with, Tippu’s force would come against Travancoro. 

T'o these demands the Travancore Raja made answer that he acted 
under English advice, and that he would be guided by that advice in 
this case. As regards the lines he further asserted, what was the fact, 
that they had been in existence long before Cochin became tributary to 
Mysore. 

In reply to this, Tippu, on tho 24th December, sent another embassy 
with two caparisoned elephants, ostensibly meant for the conveyance 
to his presence of the two Rajas, Cochin aud Travancore. The latter 
viewed this as a gross insylt, but Tippu’s rocket-men and scouts, who 
came up to within musket-shot of the walls for the purpose of inviting 
"an attack, were nevertheless unmolested. The main body of the force 
waa then some L0 miles distant, but the vanguard was camped within 2 ur 
3 miles of the lines, 

On the 5th January 1790, Mr. Powney followed up the above intelli- 
gence with the exciting news that the lines had been attacked and that 
the attack had been repulsed. His account, written from Parour, on the 
Ist, ran as follows :— 

“'Tippu has met with a repulse from the Raja’s troops. He broached! 
@ weak part of the lines and filled the ditch with bales of cotton? and 
earth for his cavalry to enter. He made the attack with 7,000 men. 
They carried it and possessed the lines for 3 miles in extent, but 
reinforcements of the Raja’s troops coming from the right and left, 
the enemy were hemmed in between two fires, and were drove out with 
great slaughter. Near a thousand were left dead within the lines, 





1 The attack was made on a part of the lines close to the hills, and a thick jungle run- 
ning close to it allowed him to bring his men to the attack almost as soon as they were 
discovered. Thebattery was sooncarried. Froma subsequent letter, dated the 6th January. 

® The use of bales of cotton fur this purpose is contradicted by other accounts. 
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some horses and prisoners were takon. Zemaul Beg, commander of a 
cussoom, was killed, likewise another person of consequence; it is said 
to be a son of the late Meer Saib. The enemy, as soon as he fell, cut 
off his head and carried it with them. About 200 of the Raja’s people 
were killed and wounded. By all accounts they behaved very gallantly. 
A Brehman of some consequence is among the prisoners; he says 


’ that Tippu! was at the attack, and had a horse shot undcr him. We 


appreliend he is meditating some grand attack. Report says he has 
crossed the Chitwa river and is advancing along the sea-side with the 
intentions of attacking Cranganore and Ayacotta. I think we shall be 
prepared for him at these places. He has certainly drawn off his army 
from the lines.” 

Tippu had counted on securing an easy victory, and had made his 
preparations accordingly, and the above result made him determine that 
his preparations should be adequate on the next occasion. He sent to 
Seringapatam and Bangalore for battering guns and recalled a detach- 
ment from Coorg and the troops employed in Malabar in hunting down 
the Hindus and making forcible converts of them. He withdrew his 
force to a distance of only four miles from the lines and there awaited 
his reinforcements. 

The news of this altack decided Lord Cornwallis to prosecute the 
war with vigour and on the 4th March the Tellicherry factors heard that 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas wero to join the Wnglish in their onslaught 
on Mysore, and that Lord Cornwallis was coming in person to conduct 
the operations. 

Mr. Robert Taylor had, on 25th December 1789, relieved Mr. Lewis, 
as Chief of the Tellicherry factory, and on the 9th of the following 
month of March instructions came from Bombay that he and the other 
members of the Tellicherry factory were to take an oath of secrecy for 
tho condnet of the warlike operations then imminent. And among 
the first affairs, to which after taking this oath they were directed to 
turn their attention, was the holding out of hopes to Tippu’s “ friends 
and allies”’ the Malabar Rajas, that they would not be deserted in the 
event of the Honorable Company coming to an open rupture with Tippu. 
Accordingly, on the 20th of the same month, “ general assurances of 
protection ’’ were issued by the factors. On the 24th Mr. Powney was 
requested secretly to send up from Travancore, where he had taken 
refuge, the Raja of Kadattanad, and an armed vessel was despatched 
thither for his conveyance. On the 2&th, the ministers of the Kottayam 
and Chirakkal Rajas received hints that they might expect protection. 
Ono April 6th, Lord Cornwallis’ despatch, promising to confirm any 
‘Cxeasonable promises’ the Chief might make to the Rajas, was received. 





- 1 Another acconut says that in the confosion of re-crossing the ditch in front of the 


lines 16 feet wide and 20 feet deep, the Sultan escaped with great difficulty and chiefly 
by the exertions of some Chelas, and the injurios he received on this occasion made him 


; Jame for life. 
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And on April 9th, the factors finally received intelligence from the 
Madras Government, through Mr. Powney, that “ the sword was drawn ” 
and that the Chief was at liberty to hold out hopes to the country powers 
that they would in any future treaty with Tippu be “ rendered independ- 
ent” of their ‘‘friend and ally.” Accordingly on the 25th April, on 
the occasion of a force under Major Dow proceeding from Tellicherry 
to clear the neighbourhood of Tippu’s garrisons and patrols, which had 
for so long put the settlement in a state of virtual siege on the landward 
side, Mr. Taylor issued a proclamation ' to all the inhabitants guarantee< 
ing to all who joined the Honorable Company’s forces that they 
would be protected and included “as allies of tho Honorable Company 
in any future treaty they may enter into with the Nabob,”’ and warning 
those who would not join that they would be considered “ as enemies of 
the Honorable Company and acted against accordingly.”” The Hindu 
chicftains very readily accepted the terms, and on the 4th of May 
Mr. Taylor under his hand and the seal of the Honorable Company — 
assured * the Chirakkal Raja, who is styled as “ Reviwarma, king of 
the house of Palliculam of the kingdom of Colastri,’’ that if he 
entered heartily into the war against ‘ippu and fulfilled his contracts 
for supplies granted to him, he would in any future treaty with that 
prince “ be included and considered as an ally of the Honorable Com- 
pany.’ And the same terms wore offered to, and accepted shortly after 
this by, both the Kottayam and Kadattanid Rajas. On the 9th of May 
Lord Cornwallis’ second despatch of 8th April was received, promising 
on similar conditions as above that the Honorable Company would do 
their utmost “to render them (Malabar chieftains) in future entirely 
independent of Tippu, and at the conclusion of a peace to retain them 
upon reasonable terms under the protection of the company.” Again on 
the Ist of June Lord Cornwallis wrote that, subject to the same ccn- 
_ ditions, “ we will do our utmost to force that prince (Tippu) to relinquish 
his claim of sovereignty over them at the conclusion of a peace.’ 
And finally in a letter written by Lord Cornwallis to the Bombay 
Government, on the 3lst May, he promised on the same conditions *‘ to 
force that prince (Tippu) to relinquish all future claims upon their 
(Malabar chiefs’) allegiance, and to agrec to their becoming the subjects 
and dependents of the Honorable Compeny. To which we shall add 
that, in order to secure a willing obedience from the Malabar chiefs, we 
should be contented with their paying a very moderate tribute, provided 
they will give the company advantageous privileges for carrying on a 
commerce in the valuable possessions of their country.” 

_ It is necessary to be thus particular in regard to the terms cffered 
and accepted, for the intentions of the Honorable Company in coming to 
the above agreements with the North Malabar chiefs were afterwards 
much discussed. 





1Treaties, ¥c., i. CLVIII. ® Treaties, §'c., i, XCV. 
3N 
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Meanwhile in the south matters had gradually been coming to a 
crisis, On the 2nd and 8th March, Mr. Powney reported a skirmish 
having taken place in front of the lines, and that Tippu after opening 
fire from his batteries with only a few guns had discontinued the can- 
nonade—for what reason it was impossible to say or even to guess. On 
March 14th, the Madras troops (two battalions) marched into the lines to 
help the defenders. On the 22nd March the factors heard from Mr. 
Puwney that Tippu’s approaches were within 100 yards of the ditch 
in front of the lines, but still the assault was delayed; and on the 
25th that the approaches were 50 yards closer; and that the assaulting 
batteries then ready covered a distance of from 1 to 14 miles in extent. 
On April 2nd he again wrote that the enemy had made regular 
approaches within a few yards of the counterscarp uf the ditches and added 
‘*-T am afraid the lines must be carried.”” A week later the approaches 
were reported to be within a few feet of the ditch, and on the 18th 
Mr. Powney wrote that the approaches were then through tha ditch, 
and probably under the wall, twenty feet of which had been knocked 
down by the batteries and had been rapidly filled up again by the 
defenders. 

The first overt act of the war by the Honorable Company on the 
west coast was the taking, on the 2&th March, by Captain Byron of 
H.M.’s frigate Phenic!of an armed grab with Tippu’s ‘“ commodore 
of the fighting craft,” on board. The grab mistook its adversary ; 
she was found with her guns loaded with canister and shot, matches 
burning, and each sepoy with 30 rounds of ball in his pouch, “I am 
persuaded,” Captain Byron wrote, ‘they intended to take me, so I 
thought it proper to take him.” 

On the 31st March, Tellicherry received a reinforcement of another 
battalion of sepoys, besides 60 Europeans and 10 gunners for its defence 
during the approaching monsoon. 

But a few days later news came that a larger force consisting of 
H.M.’s 75th Regiment, two battalions of sepoys, and one company 





. 1 QLater onin the war this frigate took part in a curious episode, which is fully described 
by Major Dirom. While Commodore Cornwallis was anchored with his fleet at Tellicherry 
ata time when Tippu was known to be expecting supplies from France, a French frigate 
of 86 guns, La Resolu, came out of the Mahé roads with two merchantmen in convo7. The 
commodore thereupon despatched the Pheniz and Perseverance frigates, each mounting 86 
guns and commanded by Captains Sir Richard Strachan and Smith to chase and bring to 

the merchantmen and overhaul their cargoes. A gun was fired to bring to the mer- 
chantmen, and an officer from the Phenix was sent on board La Resolu to aquaint the 


'-French captain with the commodore’s orders. As the officer was returning, La Resolu 


poured two broadsides into the Phaniz. Sir Richard thereupon manouvred his ship 
and ‘raked the Frenchman. The Perseverance joined in and in half an hour the French 


a _ vessel struck her colors. The Phentz lost 7 men and La Resolw 21 killed and 44 wounded, 
> §nelading her captain, who said he acted under the orders of his commodore, who had 


- gworn he would fight the English commodore wherever he met him. The merchant- 


amen did not after all contain any goods contraband of war, and the French and English 


x : . nations were at peace at the time ! 
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of arlillery was on its way down the coast under command of Colonel 
Hartley, with orders to co-operate with Travancore against theenomy. _ 
It was extremely doubtful if they could arrive in time to be of ser- — 
vice in defending the Travancore lines, for the approaches had already 
Leen reported as within a few feet of the ditch. And Mr. Powney, who 
had been informed of its coming, was very desirous that it should 
arrive before Tippu’s force had crossed the Uranganore river. Hae 
requested that it should be ordered to proceed to Alikkétta (Ayacotta 
on Vypeer Island) as rapidly as possible. On the 20th April it 
reached Tellicherry, and on the 22nd it again sailed southwards. | 
Jt arrived too late, however, to be of service in saving the lines, for 
off Boypore Colonel Llartley was met by news from Mr. Powney that 
the iong-impending stroke had fallen and that the lines had been taken 
by the enemy. Writing from Alikkitta on the 15th Mr. Powney 
reported: ‘‘ The enemy all last night kept up a heavy cannonade, 
and this morning at daybroak stormed. It is said that 6,000 of 
Tippu’s dismounted horsemen made the assault. Some of the Raja’s 
troops withstood them for some time, but some Poligars giving way 
caused a general flight. In short the enemy are in possession of tho 
lines; the company’s battalions this day have been covering the retreat of 
the Raja's troops across the Cranganore river, after which they are to take 
post at Ayacotta” (Alikkdtta). The Travancore commandorhad arranged 
that the Raja’s force should re-assemble upon the Vypeen Island, but tho 
extreme consternation caused by the loss of their vaunted lines had 
upset this arrangement, and the whole of the force had dispersed for 
refuge into the jungles or had retreated to the south. ‘ Weare in that 
confusion that I scarcc know what to recommend respecting the detach- 
ment” (Colonel Hartley’s force). The consternation of the Raja’s people 
wasso great that they could not be trusted to procure supplies. ‘I'he 
whole of the inhabitants, including the boat people, had gonc off with 
their boats which had been collected for conveyance of Colonel Hartley’s 
detachment, so that the principal means of transport were also awanting-. 
_ Colonel Hartley nevertheless determined to push on and take post at: 
Alikkotta. The news of his force being on its way had greatly quieted 
the inhabitants, and “ the consternation which had seized all ranks of 
the people ” had considerably abated when Mr. Powney again wrote on 
the 20th and 22nd of April urgiug strongly that Colonel Hartley should 
push on to Alikkotta with his force to restore confidence. The Haja’s 
forces encouraged by these hopes of assistance were beginning to return, 
and Mr. Powney had been able to lay in a large stock of grain. 
Colonel Hartley duly arrived and joined Mr. Powney at Alikkotta, 
and after this junction had been effected, the Travancore troops wero on 
May 8th withdrawn by Colonel Hartley’s orders from the Cranganore 
fort, which was no longer of use when the Travancore lines had been 


forced. It was, however, dismantled before being thus thrown open to 
Tippu. | 
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With the combined Bombay and Madras troops, consisting of one 
_ Baropean and four native battalions placed at Alikkotta in such an advan- 
~ tageous position on his flank, it was clear that Tippu could not dare to 
make any considerable forward movement into Travancore territory. 

He accordingly busicd himself in demolishing the famous lines. 
‘<The whole army ! off duty was regularly paraded without arms, and 
marched in divisions to the appointed stations; the sultan, placed on an 
eminence, set the example of striking the first stroke with a pickaxe ; 
the ceremony was repeated by the courtiers and chiefs, the*followers of 
"very description, bankers, money-changers, shopkeepers, and the mixed 
crowd of followers were all ordered to assist the soldiers.” And some 
considerable breaches were made in the wall. 

After this exploit, and without penetrating farther to the south ian 
Verapoly, the head-quarters of the Carmelite mission, Tippu, on the 
- 24th May 1790, turned again towards the north with a view to avoid 
the monsoon and to re-equip his army for the storm already gathering 
in hisrear. General Medows, the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Madras, assumed command of the army at Trichinopoly on that same 
day and made his first march northwards from Trichinopoly on May 26th. 

It was thus that Tippu left Malabar, destined never to enter it again, 

Fra Bartolomeo, ? who was on the coast for some time before Tippu 
thus left it, gives a graphic account of his doings. In oll his expedi- 
tions Tippu thus arranged his force—First, a corps of “ 20,000 bar- 
barians,”’ who butchered everybody “ who came in their way ;” next, 
Lally with the guns; then, Tippu himself riding on an elephant, and 
finally another corps of 80,000 men. His treatment, of the people 
was brutal in the extreme. At Calicut he hanged the mothers, “ and 
then suspended the children from their necks.” Naked Christians 
and Hindus were dragged to pieces tied to the feet of elephants. All 
ehurches and temples wore destroyed. Christian and pagan women wore 
forcibly married to Muhammadans. His information was obtained from 
Christian and heathen refugees fleeing before the face of the “‘ merciless 
tyrant,’ and while being helped by the author to cross the Verapoly 
_ wiver—Verapoly itself (the farthest point to the southward reached by 
Tippu’s force)—was visited by a ‘‘ few marauders ” from the Mysorean 
army shortly after Fra Bartolomwo left it. They ‘ converted our 
ehureh, our seminary, and our convent into real dens of thieves. They 
plundered and destroyed whatever they could lay their hands on, for it 
had been almost impossible for us to remove anything out of the way.” 

The Tellicherry factors had meanwhile bestirred themselves to clear 
the country about that settlement of Tippu’ s posts and patrols, by which © 


: 2 they had been placed in astate of siege for many months previously. 
«Ten days after the Travancore lines had been forced in the manner 





1 Wilke’ “ Historical Sketches,” IT, p. 154. 
* “ Voyage to E. Indies” —Forster’s Translation, London, 1800, pp, 141-42. 





above narrated, ani before the nows of that event had reached the 
factors, Major Alexander Dow, the Officer Commanding the Tellicherry | 
garrison, moved out of his entrenchments on the 25th of April with a 
force consisting of 3 battalions of sepuys, 3 companies of Europeans, 
and 4 field pieces with theircomplement of gunners. As auxiliary foroes 
he had also with him 1,500 Kottayam Nayars under “ one of the princes” 
of Kottayam, and 1,200 Chirakkal Nayars under “ one of the Chirakkal 
family.” With this force he attacked a stockaded encampment of the 
enemy at Katirdr, some four miles from Tellicherry. His force took the 
encampment easily but a stockaded house, probably the Kottayam 
Raja’s palace at that place, held out against his assaults. His guns 
were not heavy enough to force an entrance, and he had to send back an 
officer to bring up an 18-pounder gan from Tellicherry. Before, however, 
this gun was despatched, the onemy had on the 26th surrendered their 
position. 

While Major Dow was thus engaged on the enst, Captain Murray, 
with some parties of the 6th battalion of scpoys, cleared the Kurangoth 
country and some small forts on the south of the settlement. 

In these operations, 500 prisoners were taken including 8 killadars, 
and the British loss was “two sepoys killed, a very few wounded, 
and Lieutenant Lamb slightly in the shoulders.” Two guns were also 
captured. 

The Kadattanad Raja arrived from Travancore in the Shark gallivat, 
which brought the news of the fall of the Travancore lines, and setting 
out for his country he was able, in this same month of April, to clear 
it of the enemy who appcar to have evacuated all their forts and 
retreated southwards. Kottayam too was busy, and in May he took the 
Kuttiyadi fort, mounting 4 guns, and some other places later on. 

The east and south of the Tellicherry scttlement being thus in a 
fa way of being cleared of the enemy, attention was next directed t» the 
north, and in particular to the Honorable Compsny's mortgaged district 
of Randattara. On the 28th of April, Major Dow with his force endeav- 
oured to cut off Tippu’s garrison in a fort erected at Agarr. But some 
Cannanore Mappillas gave information of his movements to the garrison 
who evacuated their post and retreated before Major Dow’s force into 
the shelter of the posts defending the Bibi’s town of Cannanore. On 
coming within range of the Carley fort, the guns opened fire on the 
British troops, and Major Dow in consequence drew off his force. 

The Bibi’s attitude at this time to the British was very unsatisfactory 
and enigmatical. Ever since Tippu’s visit to Cannanore in tho preced- 
ing year, she had ostensibly lent to an alliance with the British, but had 
in reality secretly worked against them. The proclamation warning the 
country powers that those, who did not joi the British, would be treated 
as enemies was in great measure disregarded. The factors now thought 
it high time to act, so on the 27th April one of the Bibi’s vessels 
was seized, but still she hung back. The bearer of a letter to her from 
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. Mr, Taylor was turned back. Major Dow’s force was fired upon, as 
already stated, on the 28th, and on the 3rd of May the Drake, an armed 


vesscl of the company’s, stood in towards Cannanore to test the 


depth of water for a naval attack and drew on herself the fire of the 


fort ou the south-east of the bay; one shot struck ne and carried 
away & main topmast backstay. 

But the force at the sett}ement was not strong sonh to deal effec- 
tually with her. The safety of the Tellicherry settlement had been very 
strongly impressod on the factors, both by the Bengal and Bombay 
Governments, as a matter of supreme importance at the then juncture in 


affairs, and Major Dow’s instructions were not to proceed beyond 24 


hours’ distance of the place. ‘The factors accordingly ordered him back 
to head-quarters as soon as it was seen that the Bibi meant to resist, 
and the posts captured by him were made over to the country powers to 
protect. 

But Chirakkal could not proceed to his dominions, as 8,000, it was 
gaid, of Tippu’s troops were still in and about Cannanore. The factors 
had to give him leave to remain with 200 of his men in Tellicherry 
during the monsoon, for, he said, it would be a disgrace to him if he 
were to return to his districts and remain in hiding in the jungles as he 


had done before. Moreover he could not now count on maintaining 


himself in the jungles in the manner he had done before, namely “ by 
plundering and making occasional depredations.” 

It was also now becoming evident to the factors that causes of dis- 
cord between Hindu and Mappilla were likely to cause the latter to favor 
Tippu rather than the British, because they were afraid of letting the 
‘‘ Malabars ” have “authority over them ”’ after what had happened, and 
particularly after the forcible conversion to Islam of so many Hindus, 


: and after the fearful retribution which had been wreaked by the Hindus 
“. jn many places on their oppressors, when the tide of victory turned in 


favor of the English. On the 28th of June, the Chief reported to 


| : Bombay that the Bibi was still holding aloof from an alliance with the 
‘ company, and that the reduction of Cannanore was necessary. 


Meanwhile, however, events to the east of the ghauts had shown that 
the British were likely to carry matters all their own way. On July 


“ 24th, news of the taking of Karir by General Medows on the 15th June 


arrived, and with it also came information of the triple alliance between 
_ ;the Mahrattas, the Nizam and the English having been ratified. And 
“on August 6th, a letter from General Medows arrived stating that he 


was at Coimbatore, that nearly all the south of Tippu’s dominions was 


in his hands almost without the loss of a man, and that the enemy had 


retired up the ghants into Mysore. 
It was now high time for the Bibi to declare herself, and two days 


 Jater (8th August), she accordingly signed “the preliminaries! to 
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future treaty of firm alliance and friendship ” with the Honorable Com- — 


pany. It was done, however, undor the strictest secrecy ; two officers 
(Lieutenants Lewis and Munro) procceded to Cannanore by sea at night, 
landed secretly there and obtained the Bibi’s signature to it. The terms 
were that she was “ whenever called upon ” to admit the company’s troops 
to garrison the fortress of Cannanore and to give as hostages for such 
performance the husband of her eldest daughter, and one of her ministers. 
On these and other conditions, which it is unnecessary to detail, as they 
were never carried out, the Bibi was to be considered as an ally of the 


Honorable Company “in the same manner as the other Malabar princes, . 


their allies.’’ 

Ten days later Mr. Powney reported that the Raja of Cochin had 
thrown off allegiance to Tippu, #nd had joined ! the British. 

And on 27th September 1790, General Medows, the Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Madras, entered at Coimbatore into an agree- 
ment ? with ‘‘ Kishen, Zamorin Raja of Calicut,” investing him with 
the sole management of all the countries heretofore included in the pro- 
vince of Calicut, which are or may be conqucred by the British troops.” 
Palghaut fort and district and certain adjacent districts had just then 
been taken after a short siege of this fort by tho same officer, Colonel 
Stuart, who, on proceeding with an advanced force of General Medow’s 
army to invest and summon the place in the July preocding, had been 
driven back by the violence of the south-west monsoon. Wilks * gives 
the following account of his second and successful attempt to take the 

lace :— 
: “ After retracing his steps to Coimbatoro, this officer was, without 
joining |head-quarters, ordered, with augmented means, to proceed to 
Palghaut. Officers who had served in the siege of 1783 spoke in high 
terms of the strength of the works, as being composed of long blocks of 
granite, so built as to present the end instead of the side to the shot, 
and thus resisting the ordinary means of effecting a breach; the 
ordnance was therefore prepared on a respectable scale and placed under 
the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Moorhouse, an officer of distin- 
guished reputation. The preparations were made with corresponding: 
eare, and at daylight, on the 21st September, two batteries opened at 
distances under 500 yards, one for enfilade and the other for breaching ; 


discharge six of the guns opposed to them. In less than two hours the 
fort was silenced, and before night a practicable breach was effected. 
The opinion above stated appears to have arisen from attempting a breach 


1 The formal treaty with this Raja was not, however, signed for some months, 6th Janue 
ary 1791—See Treaties, gc.,i.CI. But he had previously to this entered into an agreement 
with Mr. Powney for the lease of the Island of Chetwai, which was cleared of the enemy 
by Colonel Hartley in the September preceding--See Treaties, §c., i. KCIX & C. 

4 Treaties, §c., i. XCVIL—This “ Kishen Raja” was in reality not the Zamorin a‘ 
all, but only the second of the house. 

® “* Historical Sketches,” II, pp. 168-64, 
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the latter, consisting of eight 18-pononders, dismounted at their first < 


< 
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 #n-a circular tower, and the reflection of shot from indirect incidence’ 


was ascribed to direct resistance. In the present instance, the breach. 
‘was made in the curtain, and the error was practically discovered. 
_Among the recent improvements was the completion of the ditch across 
that causeway which led the assailants of 17838 to the gate; but although 
the covered way had been improved, it was still without palisades, and 
jin a considerable extent immediately opposite to the breach, the glacis 
was so imperfectly finished as to leave cover immediately under its 
crest : of these defects the proper advantage was taken the same night. 
On reconnoitring the covered way, it was found that the besieged 
retired every night into the body of the place, drawing after them a 
rude wooden bridge, which was replaced every morning. The defective 
spot was immediately seized : a circular place of arms, in a salient angle 
of the covered way, was next occupied, and its defences reversed; the 
musketry from the crest of the glacis opposed that of the fort, the gate 
of the sortie was converted into a battery fortwo 18-pounders, light 
mortars were brought up to the position first seized and were served 
with decisive effect; the ditch, however, was still to be filled: the 
advanced position must on the ensuing day have remained insulated 
until it could be connected in the usual manner with the trenches; but 
all these labors were rendered unnecessary by the impression produced 
on the garrison, who before daylight called out that they desired to 
capitulate. The terms were soon adjusted in conversation across the 
ditch, and soon after daylight the rude bridge was launched, which 
enabled the besiegers to occupy the place, which was found to mount 
sixty guns of various calibres. The chief condition of surrender was 
effective protection against the Nayars, who had joined Colonel Stuart 
and were employed in the blockade; but on the fire of the place being 
silenced, crowded the trenches and batteries, anxious for sanguinary 
retaliation, which it required very exact arrangements to prevent. 

‘Colonel Stuart arrived before Palghaut, with two days’ provisions, 
and without a shilling in his military chest; the sympathy which he 
evinced for the sufferings uf the Nayars and the rigid enforcement of a 
protecting discipline had caused his bazar to assume the appearance of 
@ provincial granary: the fort was ill-stored, but after depositing six 
months’ provisions for the garrison appointed for its defence, he carried 
_ pack to his Commander-in-Chief one month’s grain for his whole army : 
the confidence which his conduct inspired in this short intercourse having 
enabled him to pay for these supplies with written acke oy ocements 
convertible into cash at the conclusion of the war.’ 

All the Malabar chieftains | had thus declared for the British. 


cece el 


1 The Coorg Raja too joined the confederacy on 26th October 1790—Treaties, Se., i. 





oe XCVIII.—An easy and safe passage through friendly territory was thus secured for an 


army advancing from Tellicherry as the base through Kottayam and Coorg aguinst— 
 Beringapetam. This treaty with Coorg completed Mr. Taylor’s able Pee a fs 


Os ; ae for the struggle just commencing. 
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Colonel Hartley had, in September, moved up the coast from Alik- 
k6tta, and after clearing the Island of Chetwai } of tho enemy, he took, 
on 26th September, the enemy’s fortified post at Chavakkad mounting 
15 guns, and fifty prisoners were captured at the same time. Proceeding 
onwards to Ponnani, he then turned his face eastwards clcaring all the 
country to the south of the Ponnani river, and hy the 9th October he 
had reached Palghaut already taken by Colonel Stuart. And there he 
remained till about the 20th November. 

Meanwhile affairs to the cast of the ghauts had not been prosporing 
with General Medows. Colonel Floyd’s detachment sent out to forago at 
the foot of the Hassanur hills beat a hasty retreat in Septembor before 
a large force brought down the Gajalhatti pass by Tippu in porson, and 
it narrowly escaped annihilation before effecting a junction with Genoral 
Medow’s own force. The Mysorean army was bettor equipped and 
General Mcdows never succeeded in coming up with it. Tippu 
threatened Coimbatore, which was _ opportunely strengthened by Colonel 
Hartley, who despatched three Madras battalions to defend it. Tippu, 
however, managed to take Dari puram from the weak garrison left there 
by General Medows. 

In August the Bombay Government had despatched Major Auch- 
muty to Tollicherry with a commission to act in concert with Colonel 
Hartley and Mr. Taylor, and with orders to keep ready at Tollichorry 
for field service a force consisting of one company of artillery and 
lascars, three companics of the Bombay European regimont, and the 
2nd, 8rd and 10th battalions of sepoys, all under the command of Major 
Dow for co-operation with Colonel! Hartley. 

This force was kept in readiness to move at a moment’s notice, but in 
the meantime the Cannanore Bibi’s attitude again excited suspicion. 

In August the Chief had reason to think she was really endeavouring 
to get rid of Tippu’s force which still lay at Cannanore, and to facilitate 
her endeavours anc give her confidence a small party of men from 
Tellicherry was sent, under protest from the French at Mahé, to guard 
the’ passage across the Mahé river so as to prevent Tippu’s force in the 
south from communicating with that lying in and about Cannanore. 

On September 24th, Mr. Taylor found it necessary to take another 
step, for the misunderstanding between Hindu and. Mappilla was becom- 
ing very apparent, and the Chief to quiet the fears of the latter, had to 
issue a proclamation that he would secure both parties on their ancient 
footing, 

About October 14th, the Bibi complicd so far with the terms of her 
engagement that she sent away Tippu’s troops from the place, and Ran- 
dattara accordingly once more passed into the hands of the company. 
No further progress, however, was made in carrying out the agreement, 





1 Leased by Mr. Powncy to the Cochin Raja for one year on 26th November 1790 for 
ab annual payment of Rs. 40,000. 
30 
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and in order to force her to declare herself Mr. Taylor on 17th October 
despatched a battalion to take possession of the Cannanore fort. Admis- 
sion was refused and the battalion thereupon took post at Agarr in order 
to protect Randattara. On the 19th an evasive reply was received from 
the Bibi, and on the 2lst Mr. Taylor heard that Tippu’s force of about 
8,000 men, which had gone only a short distance north, had again 
returned to Cannanore. 


here was now no uncertainty about the fact that the Bibi meant to 
‘side with Tippu and oppose the Honorable Company. Mr. Taylor 
accordingly wrote to Bombay to ask for sanction to besiege Cannanore, 
and, on the 22nd October, the Princess Royal ketch belonging to the 
Honorable Company was sent to blockade the place py sea. Finally on 
the 5th November the Bombay Government “ justly incensed at her 
‘(the Bibi’s) prevaricating, if not treacherous, conduct” determined to 
“prosecute the siege with vigour. 


‘Tho interest in the narrative at this point next centres on the move- 
ments of Colonel Hartley’s force in South Malabar. Having heard from 
Tellicherry that Major Dow, with the force abovo detailed, was held in 
-readiness to join him, Colonel Hartley, on 18th November, wrote from 
- ‘Palghaut, desiring that Major Dow might be sent down the coast to 
Ponnani to take post on the south of the river at that place and to await 
further orders. But the Bibi’s hostile attitudo mado it impossible for 
Mr. Taylor to comply with this request, and as soon as Tellichorry had 
been reinforced, Major Dow was scnt out to take post at Agarr with 
three battalions in order to watch the movements of Tippu’s force at 
Cannanore and to protect Randattara. 


Colonel Hartley, after despatching the above requisition, next set his 
force in motion from Palghaut towards the west about the middle of 
November. Onthe 22nd, he was at ‘‘ Ometore ” on the south bank of the 
Ponnani river, three miles east of the famous Tirunavayi temple, 
His object was to keep open the communications between General 
Medow’s force and the west coast wd Palghaut. Martab Khan with 
5,000 of Tippu’s troops had pushed southwards across the river and had 
‘busied themselves in devastating the country as far as Chavakkad. On 
hearing of the approach of Colonel Hartley, this force retired northwards 
and was generally supposed to have concentrated on Venkatakotta, a few 
miles northof Tirundvayi. On December 1st Hartley reached Ponnini 
and remained there four days. On the 5th he set out in pursuit of 
Martab Khan, and on the 7th captured VenkatakGtta with 8 guns and 
20 prisoners. 
| Pushing on from there, Colonel Hartley with only one European 
regiment and two battalions of sepoys with their usual field artillery 
- ogame up with the enemy on the 10th and won a brilliant victory which 
is thus described im the records. ‘“‘ He encountered two of Tippu’s 
.  fommanders, Martab Khan and Hussain Ali Khan, atthe head of 9,000 
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Fippu’s men and 4,000 Mappillas on the plains of Tervannengurry ” ! 
(evidently Tirarangadi in Ernad taluk) “on the morning of the 10th 
instant. After a smart action the colonel routed Martab Khan with the 
right wing of the enemy and put thom to total flight. The retreat of 
Hussain Ali being cut off by the Highland or 75th Regiment, he, with the 
remaining troops, was obliged to fly towards the fort of Tervannengurry, 
but the 7th battalion coming up with him before ho could effectually 
enter the fort put 400 of hiy men to the sword in the covert way. Being. 
then surrounded on all sides by the Mnglish, Hussain Ali loudly called. — 
out for quarter, which being granted, ho surrendered himself with two. 
sirdars and 9J0 men prisoners of war. The loss on our sido during this 
action is very trifling. No officers killed—among the wounded aro 
Captains Lauman and Blackford, Lieutenants Stuart and Powell—none 
dangerously, but the latter, it is supposed, will lose hisarm. ‘ho loss on 
the side of the enemy, independent of the captared, is estimated at about. 
1,000 killed and wounded, 

“ Colonel Hartloy finding that Martab Khan had retreated to Ferokia, 
or new Calicut, a placo lately strengthened and considerably improved by. 
‘Lippu, pursued him thither without a moment’s loss of time. On the 
night previous to the arrival of the detachment Martab Khan again fled 
from them, and carried with him from thence, on elephants, all the 
treasure of the place. It is supposed that ho is gone towards the 
‘ambercherry pass. The romainder of this garrison, consisting of 1,500 
men, laid down their arms on the colonel’s appearance, who, consequently, 
took possession of the fort, guns, &c., without further opposition, Bey-. 
pore also surrendered to him immediately with a considerable number of 
vessels and boats laying in tho rivor.” 

_ Major Dirom, who was Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army, put 


the enemy’s losses in these threo affairs. at . 
Men killed, 
wounded and 

missing, or 
Guns, prisoners. 

December 10th, Tricalore .. ce ea 3 2,000. 

12th, Ferokabad a ~. 60 1,300 
+‘ », Beypore .. oe ee 20 Evacuated 


The effect of these operations of Colonel Hartley’s was to clear the 
whole of South Malabar of the enemy. It only remained to effect the 
same purpose in North Malabar. 

After determining, on 5th November, as already stated, to besiege 
Cannanore, the Bombay Government of General Abercrumby vigorously 
set about their preparations for this end. On 25th November the 
factors heard that they were despatching to Tollicherry a regiment of 


1In Major Dirom’s “ Narrative of the Campaign, Sc.,” London, 2nd edition, 1794, 
p. 263, the place is called “ Tricalore”’ which is evidently Tirukkallar, the Hindu name 
of the neighbouring temple and fort. The locality is probably identical with that where 
Humberstone won his victory over Hyder Ali’s general, Mukhdum Ali io 1782. 
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Europeans, a company of artillery, two of lascars, and the 12th battalion 
of native infantry, and that the Governor himself was coming to 
conduct the operations. Major Dow was despatched with threo batta- 
lions to take post at Agdarr, as already stated, on the 27th and four 
companies of the Bombay European regiment were held in readiness 
on Darmapattanam Island to support him. On the 4th, 5th and 6th 
December the troops from Bombay, including H.M.’s 77th Regiment 
(nine companies strong), and General Abercromby himself arrived. 
H.M.’s ship Phenix (Captain Byron) was appointed the flagship in the 
naval operations against Cannanore. On the Léth December, General 
Abercromby with his force of 3,000 to 4,000 men and the ships invested 
the place. 

On the 14th the siege was opened, the two important outworks, 
Forts Avary and Carlee, were captured on the 16th, and on the 17th 
the besieging force having mastered all the heights and command. 
ing situations round the fort and town, the Bibi wisely submitted 
to her fate and agreed to an unconditional surrender.! The Bibi and 
inhabitants generally were, however, assured by General Abercromby 
of protection for themselves and for their personal property and house- 
hold furniture. All military and naval stores, vessels, grain, &c., were 
confiscated. Future relations were to be left for adjustment afterwards, 
and meanwhile the Bibi was to continue “ to exercise justice to the inhab- 
itants agreeable to their customs in all cases where the commandant of 
the fort and town does not interfere.” 

The Bibi’s husband, who it seems had always beaded the opposition 
to the English, died during the early part of the siege, and her minister 
and heir apparent were therefore sent as hostages to the English camp, 
Five thousand of Tippu’s troops found in the town laid down their arms 
and colours, and formal possession of the place was taken by Captain 
Wiseman, who marched into Fort St. Angelo and occupied it with the 
two flank companies of his battalion. The British flag was hoisted under 
a salute from the batteries, and the enemy lost 68 guns by the capture. 

Thus Cannanore, the first place in India to weleome ? Europeans to 
Indian shores, was the last of the important places in Malabar to pass 
into the conquering hands of the British. 

There was, after this and after Colonel Hartley’s brilliant exploits 
in the south, but little left to do for the establishment in Malabar of 
British supremacy. 

Major Dow with a detachment moved against Valarpattanam and 
captured there five more guns; but the Mappillas and some remains of 





1 Treaties, §c.,i. CLIX --The assurances referred to in the text were afterwards supple- 
mented by others executed respectively by General Abercromby (Treaties, &c., i. CII), on 
14th February 1791, and by the Bibi (i. CLX); in March 1791, guaranteeing thut the Bibi 
and her family should not be handed over to Tippu by the British on the one hand, and 
that the Bibi should do all in ber power to conciliate and attach the MA&ppillas to the 
English interest, and to assist in the war against Tippu on the other. 

2 Conf. p. 308. | 
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Tippu’s force had seized Vadakkara and part of Kadattanad, and it was 
necessary to dispossess them. This was done without difficulty by a 
detachment commanded by Captain Oakes, who secured twelve guns 
and 400 prisoners at Vadakkara and Kuttippuram, tho Kadattanid 
Raja’s head-quarters. 

All Malabar was in fact now in the hands of the British, and 
it only remained for the administrators to sect to work. And it is 
notable in this connection and in the light of subsequont, and (some 
of them) very recent, events that the following occurs among the first 
sentences in the records aftcr describing the above affairs :—‘ From the 
repeated treachery and notorious infidelity of the wholo Mappilla race, 
rigid and terrifying mcasures are become indispensably necessary to 
draw from them the exccution of their promises and stipulations. 
Lenity has been found ineffectual.” Gencral Aberoromby, therefore, 
wisely determined to take away thcir arms and prohibit to them the 
possession of any weapons. 

The narrative of the succeeding events may be related in a fow 
words, as the scene of active operations in the war lay to the cast of the 
ghauts. On December 12th, 1790, Lord Cornwallis the Governors 
General arrived at Madras to take the management of affairs into his 
own hands, Gencral Medows was at this time following Tippu, who, 
with his superior equipments, was leading him a merry dance, and who 
was now, after leaving the neighbourhood of ‘Trichinopoly, plundering, 
burning and carrying ruin into the very heart of Coromandel. On 
December 80th, General Medows received orders to return to Madras 
with his army as it was clear his plan of operations could never have 
brought the war to a successful close. On January 29th, 1791, Lord 
Cornwallis assumed command of the army at Vellout, 18 miles from 
Madras, and determined to strike in the first instance at Bangalore, the 
place second in importance in Tippu’s dominions, and afterwards at 
Seringapatam itself. On February 5th the army began its march, and 
on the 11th it concentrated near Vellore. Bangalore was taken by assault 
on March 21st, and on May 15th Tippu was defeated at Arikcra, close 
to Seringapatam. But a week later (May 22nd) Lord Cornwallis had 
to abandon his scheme of carrying Seringapatam itself, his transport 
having failed him, and he destroyed his battering train under the very 
walls of the fort against which he had designed to use it. General 
Abercromby, with his force, had ascended through friendly territory 
from Cannanore vid Irukkir and Coorg to tho Mysore frontier and was 
ready to co-operate with the main army, but on receipt of intelligence 
of what had happened he effected a safe retreat to the coast in spite of 
a large force sent by Tippu to intercept him. 

In November 1791, General Abercromby returned once more to the 
coast from Bombay either bringing with him or receiving from Palghaut 
all the means of a good equipment. Again ascending the ghauts he 
made his first march from the head of the pass towards Seringapatam 
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- with an effective foroe of 8,400 men on January 22nd, 1792. On the 
25th of that same month, Lord Cornwallis, with 16 721 infantry and 
cavalry, 44 field guns, and a battering train of 42 pieces, effected a junc- 
tion with the Nizam’s army and somo Mahrattas under Hari Punt at 
Savendrig, and commenced his second march on Seringapatam. On 
February 16th, the two armies effected a junction under the walls 
of Seringapatam, aod on the 22nd Tippu was! forced to yield to the 
allies ‘‘ one-half of the dominions which were in his possession at the 
coramencement of the present war” and to pay ‘three crores and 
thirty lakhs of sicca rupees.’’ All prisoners wore to be released, and 
“two of the three eldest sons of Tippu Sultan” were to be given as 
hostages. 

This treaty was, as contemplated by article V, only preliminary to 
“a definitive treaty of perpetual friendship ’’ It took some weeks. 
to adjust the exact terms of this further “ definitive? troaty,’’ which 
was signed by Lord Cornwallis on 18th March 1792, and from that 
date ‘‘ Calicut, 63 taluks,’ valued at “C. Pagodas 8,48,765-5-45 ’” 
and “ Palghautcherry,’? with an estimated revenue of “C. Pagodas 
88,000,” passed finaily under the dominion of the Honorable Hast India © 
Company. 


Sxcrion (G). 
THE BRITISH SUPREMACY. 


1792 to Dats. 


At the cession of Malabar, in the mannor above related, to the 
British by the Treaties of Seringapatam,® dated 22nd February and 
18th March 1792, the country was found to be split into a number of 
kingdoms and principalities, a prey to the bigotry of its late Muhamma- 
oan conquerors, abandoned by its principal landholders, and distracted 

The Joint Commissioners, whose proceedings will be stated in some 

detail shortly, thus described the territory which fell to the share of the 
British by the above treaties :— 
_ Malabar, exclusive of the two merely tributary districts of Corga 
and Cochin (situated at either of its extremities), may be considered 
as consisting of two grand divisions, the northern and the southern, 
separated by the Toorshairoo (Turasséri) or Cotta (Kotta) river. 

‘That to the northward comprehending the ancient Colastrian 
(KOlattiri) rauge (raj) or kingdom, now dismembered and peti: 
tioned out into the several principalities or districts of — 

‘© 1gt—Chericul (Chirakkal) or Colastry (KOlattiri) proper; 





1 Treaties, gc., ii. I. * Treaties, §¢., ii, IL, 
* Treaties, ¢c., ii, I and II. 
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** 2ndly—Cottattu or Cotiote (Kottayam or inflected Kottayattu), eg 


annexed to which was, or is, Wynad above the ghats (the 
former peculiarly noted for the production of pepper, and 
the latter for cardamoms) ; 

“* 3rdly—The district of Cartinaad (Kadattanad), the woods: in 
which contain abundance of neglected cassia or wild cinna- 
mon; and 

“4dthly—The petty township and contiguous districts of Can- 
nanore (held by a Mappilla family possessing also the 
greater part of the Jaccadive Islands, and which is much 
respected by all the others of the same tribe throughout 
Malabar); and 

“ Sthly, 6thly and 7thly—The small taluks of Irvenaad (Iruvali- 
nad), Corengotte (Kurangot) and Randaterra (Randattara), 
which last-mentioned place had become subordinate to the 

settlement of Tellicherry in the manner that will be here- 
after pointed out. 

“The districts to the south of the Toorshairoo (Turasséri) river 
contain— 

“ 1st—Coorimnaad (Kurumbranad), a distinct and independent 
rajaship; and 

“ 2ndly—Those districts that formed the dominions of the 
Samoory or Zamorin, such as Pynaar (Payyanad), with 

Woarcumbra (Vadakkampuram) and Cureumbra (Kilakkam- 
puram) to the north and east of Calicut; 

‘‘and to the southward of that city and district, the countries 
of Ernaad (Ernad), Shernaad (Chéranad), Venkillycotta 
(Venkattakkétta), Malapuram (Malapuram), Capool (Kap- 
pul), Weenarear (Mannarakkad), Cunumpoora (Karimpula), 
Nerenganaad (Nedunganad), and Poonany (Ponnani). 

‘‘ Besides which, the Samoory claimed to be, with a more or less 
influence, the paramount sovereign over— 

“The Nayarships of Pyoormulla (Payyérmala) and Poorwye — 
(Pulavayi) to the north and cast of Calicut ; 

*« and to the southward of the Rajaships of Beypoor (Beypore), 
Perepnaar (Parappanad), Bettut or Vettutnaar (Vettattu- 
nid), and Tallapellic (Talapalli), called also Soukar and 
Chowghaut (Chavakkad), including the Nayarship of Coul- 

para (Kavalappara). 

“ And he had also possessed himself of the more full and immediate 
sovereignty over the three Nayarships of Colemgoor (Kollankédn), 
Codovoura or Koorwye (Kotuvayyfir) and Mungary (Mangara), 
Originally a part of the Palghaut (Palghat) country. 

“So that, exclusive of the residue of this Jast-mentioned district, 
and of the three lesser Nayarships of Congid (Kongad), Manoor 
{Mannar) and Yertcrra (Edattara), and of the district of Coorimnaad 
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_.(Kurumbranad) and of that of Velatra or Velnatera (Vellatiri) in the 

southern division of Malabar, the family of the Zamorin had, by # conti- 
nued service of warfare and contest, thus reduced (before the period of 
their own expulsion by Hyder Ali Khan) to a greater or less degree of 
subordination and dread of their power, all the Rajas, chiefs and land- 
‘holders of the countries lying between the Toorshairoo (Turasséri) river 
[which is above stated to have been the boundary of the ancient 
Colastrian (K6lattiri) kingdom] and that of Cochin.” 

To complete the list of British possessions on the coast at this time, 
it will be gathered from tho foregoing narrative that the following had 
already, for longer or shorter periods and more or less uninterruptedly, 
been in the possession of the British :— 

{a) Tellicherry, with its dependencies, namely, the Island of 

| Dharmmapattanam with Grove Island lying off it, the dis- 

trict of Randattara (also mentioned by the Commissioners), 
and the fort and district of Mount Deli. 

(6) The Island of Chet wai, retaken from the Mysoreans by 
Colonel Hartley in 1790 and rented to tho Cochin Raja 
at Rs. 40,000 per annum. And 

(c) The fort and territory at Anjengo. 

— Tho localities of most of the above bits of territory are indicated in 
the sketch map given at paragraph 11 of Chapter IV, Section (6), and 
further details of the precise limits of each little bit of territory will be 
found in that section itself. 

- Soon after the conclusion of the peace Lord Cornwallis, the Governor- 
General, instructed General R. Abercromby, Governor of Bombay, 
under date the 23rd March 1792, to enquire into the present state of 
the country and to establish a system for its future government, but to 
lose no time in coming to an agreement with all the chiefs for some 
specific revenue to be paid for the ensuing year. Such of the friendly 
rajas whose territories were not included in the cession were to be 
allowed the option of returning to them under the protection of the 8th 
article of the Treaty, or of remaining within the limits of the Company’s 
territories; and Lord Cornwallis promised, in conclusion, to depute two 
Civil Servants from Bengal to act in concert with the gentlemen to be 
appointed from Bombay. 

In pursuance of these orders the General arrived at Cannanore and 
appointed Mr. Farmer, a Senior Merchant, and Major Dow, the Military 
Commandant of Tellicherry, as Commissioners, and issued instructions 
to them under date the 20th April 1792, to preserve the peace of the 
country, and after settling the amount of tribute to be paid by the native 
princes and chiefs, to direct their attention to collecting materials to 
form a report on the most eligible system of establishing the Company’s 
authority on the coast. The states of Coorg in the north-east and 
©ochin in the south, which were included in the cession, were made 
tributaries and included in the object of the commission. 
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Before proceeding to state in detail the measures adopted by the 
Commissioners for carrying out the-above instructions, it will be as well 
to explain that the only plan on which this can be done with a view 
to giving an adequate idea of the labours of the Commissioners, will 
be to adhere strictly to the chronological method. The narrative will 
necessarily appear disjointed, but, having regard to the vast number of 
bits of independent territory which came under settlement, this cannot 
be helped. 


The Bombay Commissioners began at Tellicherry to effect settle- 
ments with the three northern Rajas of Chirakkal, Kottayam and 
Kadattanid, whose relations with the English from a remote period 
have already been dealt with in the foregoing pages. 

The engagements or cowls entered into in 1790 with these chief- 
tains, the terms of which have already ' been fully described, were now 
found to be “not so comprehensive as could be wished, since they 
provided for the emancipation of the Malabar Rajas from Tippu, but 
did not clearly express their dependence on the Company,” for the 
instructions of the Governor-General issued on 8th April and 3lst 
May 1790, and already fully described, were received only after the 
execution of the cowls. These instructions contained clear directions 
as to the terms of dependence on which the chieftains were to remain 
under the Honorable Company, but they did not appear to have been 
communicated to those chiefly concerned. 

It must also be hore explained that with regard to the Chirakkal 
cowl it was granted to Unni Amma, a younger momber of the family, 
who assumed the name of Ravi Varma, and was the only one on the 
spot, the real head of the house having fled with his mother to Travan- 
vcore; and that the Kéttayam cowl was likewise granted toa junior 
member of the family, afterwards known as the rebel Pulassi (Py chy) 
Ruja, the senior Raja having also taken refuge in Travancore. 

Owing to the terms of tho cowls they held, the three northern Rajas 
did not immediately acquiesce in the Company’s sovereignty over them, 
but after some hesitation they s90n found the necessity of relaxing their 
pretensions, and the Kadattanad Raja was the first to agree to a settle- 
ment * on 25th April 1792, stipulating as follows :— 

1st—The Raja to remain in the exercise of all his rights and 
authority, subject only to the control of the Company in 
case of oppressing the inhabitants. 

2ndly—-A Resident or Dewan to reside with him to enquire into 
any complaints of oppression. 

3rdly—'wo persons on the part of the Company and two on that 
of the Raja to make a valuation of the revenues of each 
district, 
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Athly—Amount of revenue payable by each subject to be ascer- 
tained. : 

5thly —The Raja’s tribute to be settled in October according to 
the appearance of the crop.! 

6thly—The Government share of pepper to be delivered to the 
Company at a price to be fixed in December. 

7thly—The remaining pepper to be purchased exclusively by 
merchants appointed by the Company, and 

8thly—Lesser points which might arise from time to time to be 
left with Mr. Taylor, the Chief of Tellicherry, to adjust, 
and the whole was to be considered as temporary and subject 
to the confirmation of General Abercromby on his return to 
the coast. 


Similar * terms were next accepted by the Kittayam and Chirakka? 
Rajas, and measures were adopted for obtaining a valuation of these 
districts. | 

With a view to check the illicit trade in pepper, &c., carried on by 
the French at Mahé, the small district of Iruvalinad, of which fre- 
quent mention has already been made in the foregoing narrative, was 
retained under the direct management of a covenated servant subor- 
dinate to the Tellicherry Factory, and the same system was likewise 
extended to the district of Randattara, already so often mentioned as & 
bone of contention between the Company and the Chirakkal Raja. 

Tho Bombay Commissioners next turned their attention to Canna- 
nore, another of the Malaydli chieftainships, whose relations with the 
English from a remote period have already been detailed in the 
preceding pages. It will be noted that this chieftainess was not on a 
footing similar to that of the rest of the Malabar chiefs, for she had 
basely thrown over the English alliance instead of assisting the Honor- 
able Company’s officers, and had been compelled by force of arms to 
withdraw from her alliance with Tippu. 

The chief source of revenue in Cannanore being the commerce 
carried on by the Bibi with Arabia, &c., and the produce of the Lacca- 
dive Islands, she was called upon for a statement of the produce and 
value of her country preparatory to a settlement. 

. The Commissioners then proceeded to settle the ease of the five 
friendly northern Rajas, whose territories lying contiguous to Kolat- 
tiri proper or Chirakkal on the north of the Kavvayi river, were 
not included in the cession, although they were, prior to Hyder Ali’s 
conquest, under the suzerainty of the Kolattiri family. Hyder Ali 
attached their territories to his Kachéri of Bednir. They were the 
Rajas of Nilésvaram, Kumble, Vital Hegra or Beigada, Bungor and 
Chowtwara. The Nilésvaram Raja, although he was granted a cow) 
by the factors in 1790, obtained permission from Tippu to return to his 
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country. The Kumbla and Vital Hegra Rajas were each granted | a 
pension of Rs. 200 by the Company, with permission to reside at Tel- 
licherry. As to the Bunga or Bungor and Chowtwara Rajas, they 
having made the offer of their services very late in the war, it was not 
deemed necessary to extend to them any indulgence of the kind. They 
had to return to their country, and were, it is said, imprisoned by Tippu. 

Having put matters in train for a settlement in the north, the 
Bombay Commissioners next repaired to Calicut to negotiate with the 
Zamorin, who, however, delayed to attend on tho Board. The Com- 
missioners accordingly made a settlement of the Kurumbran&d district 
with Vira Varma Raja, who had been a member of the Kottayam 
family and had been adopted as heir by the senior Kurumbrandd Raja. 
The latter was absent in Travancore. They leased *to him on the 
27th May 1792, for.the sum of Rs. 1,40,000 for one year, not only the 
two districts of Kurumbranad and. Kolakkad, which appertained to his 
_ alopted family, but Payyanad, Payormala, Kijakkampuram, Vadak- 
kampuram, and Pulavéyi, which were then understood to belong to the 
Zamorin, but classed in Tippu’s schedule under the taluk of Kurum- 
branad. This Raja had received no cowl from the Tellicherry factors, 
so as a preliminary condition to the grant of the above agrecment 
he had to acknowledgo that the Honorable Company “ alono are the 
rightful sovercigns”’ of his districts, and he was in turn appointed 
the Honorable Company’s ‘‘ manager, ”’ to “‘ cullect the revenues, admin- 
ister justice, and preserve the peace ”’ of his districts, and the Zamorin’s 
agents were required to settle with him for sums collected by them. 

The Bombay Commissioners next learnt that General Medows, the 
Governor of Madras, in the course of the war operations on the other 
side of tho peninsula, had allowed the Travancore Raja a controlling 
power over the Malabar Rajas; and that on this plea the Travancore 
Dewan Keshu Pillay had collected, in the name of the Company | and on 
the plea of contribution towards the expenses of the war, various sums 
of money from the revennes of the country for the years 1790 and 
1791. The question as to whether he should be made to account for 
these collections occupied some of the Commissioners’ timc, and was 
eventually left for disposal by the Governor-General. 

The feud between Nayar and Mappilla in consequence of the com 
plete subversion of the ancient friendly relations subsisting between 
these classes broke out afresh about this time, and Major Dow was 
deputed to the Mappilla districts, and a cowl ® of protection was issued 
in favor of the Kundotti section of the Mappilla class, who had been 
oppressed by the Nayar landholders. 

The next settlement was made for the Palghat district with 
Itta Punga Achchan, a younger member of the family, who, accord- 
ing to custom, exercised sovereign authority as regent in place of a 
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superannuated senior Raja. On his acknowledging the sole sovereignty 
of the Honorable Company over his district it was, on 12th July 1792, 
leased ' to him for one year for the net sum of Rs. 80,000 after allowing 
for charges of collection. The Zamorin had driven a wedge’ through 
und had acquired, as already described, a large part of the ancient Pal 
ghat territory. In this agreement with Itta Panga Achchan this cletm 
of the Zamorin to the Natvvattam was carefully ignored. And on the 
same * day the Kavalappara Nayar acknowledged the Honorab!e Com- 
pany’s sovereignty and was instalied in his territory for one year, his 
payments being fixed at Rs. 15,000. As, however, the Cochin Raja had 
advanced a claim to sovereignty over the Nayar’s territory (Treaties, 
&o.,i CI, Article EIT), the Nayar was further buund to abide by the 
decision of the Honorable Company in this matter. It may be added 
that the Nayar shortly afterwards proved to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners that he was really independent of the Ccchin Raja, 
and a decision was according)y given in his favour on this point. | 
| It was at first resolved to place the Nayars of Kongad, Mannir 

nnd Edattara under the Palghat Achehan, but as they had formerly 
taken the protection of the Vellatiri Raja, they were ordcred to pay 
their revenue through that Raja, viz. :— 


: RS. HOON, 
Kongid ... bs és aie .. 1,454 8 
Mannir .. = ee ve oe» 1,344 23 
Edattara .. ; oe -- 1,505 8 


A dispute soon however: arose between the Raja’s family and these 
Nayars, and they were thenceforward permitted ‘ to pay their revenues 
direct to the Company. 

Their territories were in this way first included among those for 
which the Vellatiri Raja next, on 80th July 1792, undertook to pay a 
sum of Rs. 38,4203. The Vellatiri or Va)luvakon Rajas were, as the 
foregoing pages sufficiently indicate, the hereditary enemics of the 
Zamorins. The reigning chief had endeavoured, by favoring the Map- 
pilla, to counterbalance the influence gained by the Zamorin through 
his Muhammadan subjects. Mappillas consequently abounded in this 
chief’s territory, but as Muhammadan immigrants were few in his 
inland tracts he had perforce to recruit his Mappilla retainers from 
the lowest classes of all—the slaves of the soil or Cheramar. Having 
tasted the sweets of liberty under the Mysorean rule, these Mappillas 
did not readily yield submission to the ancient order of things when the 
Mysoreans were driven out. Although, therefore, the Vellatiri Raja’s 
districts were restored ° to the Raja for management, it was soon dis- 
covered that he was powerless to repress the disturbances which speedily 
arose between Nayar and Mappilla, and it. was in consequence of this 
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that so carly as May 1793 the Joint Commissioners had to resume his 
districts and manage them directly. Another reason for direct inter- 
vention was that this chicf and his family had all fled to Travancore, 
and that they had afforded the Honorablo Company no help whatever 
in the war with Tippu. 

In settling with the minietcr of the Vellatiri Raja, the Commissioners 
learnt that it hud been the practice with ‘'Tippu and his farmers to 
exact 10 per cent. on the jama or annual demand for the charges of 
collection in the southern districts. They therefore took this extra 
charge to account and increased the amount of the Vellatiri lease from 
Rs. 38,419} to Rs. 41,59-44. 

The Parappanad district was next, on 11th August 1792, farmed ! 
out for the net sum of Rs. 14,000 to one of its Rajas, Vira Varma, one 
of the few members of tho f mil y who had escaped forcible conversion 
at the hands of Tippu’s myrmidons. 

The Vettattanad district was next leased on 14th August 1792, on 
behalf of the Raja, by his minister for Rs. 34,8073. But this Raja 
did not long survive; he died on 24th May 1793, leaving no heirs 
natural or adoptive to succecd him, and his estutes were declared to 
havo passed to the Honorable Company. 

The settlement with the Zamorin, which bad been all the while 
under consideration, presented various difficulties. During the religious 
persecutions of Tippa, a younger member of the family, Ravi Varma, 
belonging to that branch of the family styled Padinyaru Kovilakam 
(western palace), having proved himself a champion of the Hindus, 
obtained from General Mecdows at Coimbatore, on 27th September 1790, 
a cowl * inthe name of Kishnen Raja, heir apparent of the Zamorin, 
who had fled to Travancore, authorising tke Jatter to administer the 
revenues of the country during the war and providing for the payment 
‘of an equitable peishcush to the Company at its termination. Under 
the provisions of this cowl an agreement * was, on the 18th August 
1792, concluded with the fourth Raja of the Kilakka Kovilakam 
(eastern palacc), on behalf of, and as surety for, the Zamorin for Rs. 
4,16,366}. It contained sixteen articles, which constituted the basis of 
all aubscqirent procecdings with this Raja. 

The districts leased were— 

in Calicut—the cnsba and Ramnad, 
in Kurumbaranad— Vadakkampuram and Kilakkampuram, which 
the Kurumbranad Raja agreed to give up to the Zamorin, 
in Vettattanid—Ponnaini, Chéranid and Venkattakkétta, 
in Chavakkad—Chavakkaid, Nedunganad and Karimpula, 
in Ernid—Ernad and Malapuram, and 
in Palghat—Kollangod, Koduvayyir, and Mankara, 
and the duties on land and sea customs were also likewise leased, 
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Asa ion of respect and superiority, the Rajas of Beypore, Parapie: 
nad and Veattattunad were required to pay their revenucs through the 
Zamorin, who was also temporarily vested, “‘ as in the ancient times,’ 

-with power to administer justice ‘over all these petty Rajas.” 

The last separate district settled by the Commissioners was with the 
Beypore Raja for Rs. 10,000. 

After this the Commission separated for a time, Major Dow pro- 
-geeding to Cochin and Travancore with a view to secure! the pepper 
produce and to obtain as much information as possible before the arrival 
-of the Bengal Commissioncrs. 

Mr, Farmer remained behind and entered into an arrangement for 
‘the mint with the Zamorin, to whom it was leased for Rs. 15,000. He 
also appointed Mr. Agn.w, the Calicut Resident, as Collector-General 
of the southern districts, and Mr. Sunkheet as Collector of Palghat. 
He then proceeded to the north to arrange definitely with the northern 
Rajas. There he was joined by Mr. W. Page, appointed as third 
member of the Bombay Commission. 

_ The Chirakkal Raja’s revenue * was fixed at Rs. 50,000, the Kadatta- 

nad? Raja’s at Rs. 30,000, and the Kottayam ? Raja’s at Its. 25,000, 
and all three Rajis now acknowledged the full sovereignty of the 
Honorable Company over their respective districts. 

The articles were similar to those made with the Zamorin, with 
-modiiications to suit the circumstances of the districts, particularly in 
the mode of purchasing pepper. 

In regard to the Bibi of Cannanore nothing was arranged. She 
claimed the restoration of the jaghire given to her by Tippu in lieu * 
of four of her islands taken by him and attached to Canara, and which 
jaghire had been resumed by the Chirakkal Raja. She represented 
-also that she had been obliged to mortgage the coir of her remuning 
islands to Chovakkara Missa on account of the expense of former wars. 

he Chief (Mr. Robort Taylor) and Factors of Tellicherry were 
on 31st October 1792 appointed Cullcctors-General of the northern 
districts, 

Tbe Padinvaru Kovilakam branch of the Zamorin’s family, already 
noticed, possessing great influence in the country, was entrusted with 
the collection of tho district of Nedunganad by the Eralpad Raja, the 
managing heir apparent of the Zamorin. On the strength of this 
the Padinyaru K. Raja attempted to render himself independent of the 
Zamorin. The dispute was carriied on to such lengths that Captain 
Burchall was obliged to seize his person at Cherupullasséri. He died 
there a day or two afterwards, and at the instance of the Zamorin his 
brother and nephew were put under restraint, and released only upon 
the Kilakka Kovilakam Raja standing security for their good behaviour 
and payment of arrears of revenue amounting to one lakh of rupees. 
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Such was tho general state of progress made by the Bombay 
Commissioners when the Governor, Sir Robert Abercromby, again 
arrived in Malabar, followed on 12th December 1792 by Messrs. 
Jonathan Duncan and Charles Boddam, the Commissioners despatched 
from Bengal by Lord Cornwallis to co-operate with those from Bombay. 
The following extract contains Lord Cornwallis’ instructions to Messrs. 
Duncan and Boddam and explains the scope of the Joint Commission. 

Extract from the Governor-General’s instructions to the Commte- 
sioners deputed to the Malabar Coast.—* Third.—It is our intention thate 
in conjunction with the Commissioners on the part of Bombay, you 
shall enter into full investigation with a view to ascertain with as much 
accuracy as possible the general and particular situation cf this Ceded 
country, in respect as well to its former as its late and present Govern- 
ments, as far as may be requisite to enable you to point out in what 
manner justice has heretofore been and may in future be most advan- 
tageously administered to all classes of the natives, the nature of whose 
soveral tenures, and more especially those of the Zamorin of Calicut and 
of the principal Rajas and Nayars and Mappillas throughout that and the 
other parts of the country, are to be specified, accompanied with Estimates 
and statements, formed on the best materials ycu may beableto procure, 
of the amount of Revenue which these several Districts are capable of 
paying and may be equitably assessed at ; together with the particulars 
of their interior and foreign trade, on which subject you will form and 
report your opinion as to the best means of improving both, in such 
manner as shall have the greatest tendency to conciliate the Commercial 
Interests of the Company with those of the natives, and best pegmte 
the internal prosperity of the Country at large. 

‘* Fourth.—From the several Copies of Papers (consisting of the 
Correspondence that has hitherto passed on this subject) which the 
Secretary will furnish you with, you will learn what progress has 
hitherto been made by Mr. Farmer and Major Dow, with whom Mr, 
Page has since been joined in the Commission, consisting of certain 
articles agreed upon between them and the Rajahs of Cartinaad 
(Kadattanad) and others in the northern division of the Ceded country, 
by one of which the amount of the revenue payable the first year was 
to be ascertained from the appearance of the crop in October last. The 
result of this intended inspection you will no doubt learn on your 
arrival at Tellicherry ; and besides this the Commissioners from Bombay 
appear to have since concluded a money settlement for one year with 
the Zamorin and some other Ohiefs of the Southern Districts, as you 
will find detailed in the latest advices received from Mr. Farmer. | 

“ Fifth.—Although these advices shew that the general assessment 
cf the Ceded countries on the coast of Malabar is likely to fall consider- 
ably short (for the first year at least) of their estimated Revenue 
Produce as contained in the schedule of Jamabundi furnished at the 
Peace by Tippu Sultan, we think it nevertheless probable that your and 
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the other Commissioners’ farther enquiries may ascertain the revenue 
capacity of the country to be at least much nearer the standard at 
which it was ceded to us than the amount of the Temporary settle- 
ments hitherto made seems to indicate; but although it is certainly our 
object to fix ona fair and equitable Jama as payable to Government 
(and we rely on your best exertions and those of the gentlemen from 
Bombay to ascertain the real ability of the country in that respect), yet 
we are at the same time willing to admit and act upon the expediency 
of a principle of a suggestion which you will find urged to the Com. 
missioners from Bombay in a representation made to them on the 
part of the Zamorin, viz. :—that with a view to conciliate the native 
Rajas, Landholders and cultivators to the Company’s Government, and 
enoourage them to improve their respoctive Districts and increase 
their productiveness, more especially by replanting the pepper vines 
wherever they have of late years been destroyed, their Burthens, that 
is, the revenue assessed on them, should, in the beginuing at least, be in 
general lighter than that exacted from them by Tippu,—-in which view 
we think it may be very advisable for you and the other Commissioners 
to propose to the several Parties a settlement, either for their respective 
lives, or for such aterm of years as may be most agreeable to them, 
with a moderate increase (in such places as you think will bear one) on 
the reduced Jama that it may now be necessary to stipulate for; so 
that the just advantages of Government may in some degree keep pace 
with the progressive improvement of the country under that system of 
good government which your rescarches and proceedings will, we trust, 
enable usto establish init. Andasthe settlement for the first one year 
ending, as we understand, in September 1793, will probably be every- 
where concluded before your arrival on the Malabar Coast, your principal 
attention will, of course, be directed to the permanent aljustment of the 
public Revenue to take place from that period, for the first year of 
which series (or up to September 1794) we shall, with a view of prevent- 
ing interruption to the current business of the country or obstruction 
to the progress of its improvement, confirm as a matter of course the 
Jama which you and the other Commissioners may stipulate for each 
district ; but the settlement for the remaining years of each lease you 
and they are only torecommend and (as far as you may find satisfactory 
grounds) conclude with the several parties, subject by an express clause 
to our ultimate approbation or alteration, which shall be signified as 
soon after your report as possible. | 

‘¢ Sizth.—The establishment of a Plan for the administration of 
Justice in the several Districts being a point the effectual attainment of 
which we have above all others at heart, we rely with confidence on 
your experience acquired on this side of India fur your being able to 
determine in a satisfactory manner on the number and constitution 
of the several Courts of Justice that will be necessary to ensure to the 
utmost possible degree (as far as the state of society there will permit) 
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the dispensation of equal Justice to all classes of the society; and if, 
from Gencral Abercromby’s presence on the spot or in the neighbour- 
hood of the place at which your proceedings are held, he shall concur 
with you in opinion on these subjects, or in those plans that relate to 
the collection of the Revenues, or to the management of the trade of the 
country, we shall have no objection to find either one or all of thom 
begun to be carried into execution (subject to our ultimate approbation) 
by the country being divided provisionally (even before your final 
Report to us) into such Revenue Divisions or Collectorships, and Judicial 
Jurisdictions, Civil and Criminal, and commercial agencics, as you shall 
intend ultimately to propose for our Coofirmation. 

“* Seventh.—The pepper produced on the Coast of Malabarconstituting 
(as already intimated) a very material Branch of Commerce to the Honor- 
able Company, it is our wish that a Provision on terms of perfect fairness 
to the natives may be effected in all the settlements for the Revenuo 
payable to Government, so that as far as possible it may be made good 
in the natural pepper produce, taken at a fair market valuation instead 
of money payments, leaving whatever proportion cannot be seeured 
in this way to be purchased by the Company’s commercial Agents on 
tho spot on the footing (as nearly as may be) that their purchases of 
Investments are provided by the Regulations (with which you are 
acqnainted) established for the Commercial Department in Bengal; for 
we are aware that on the footing of any positively oxclusive privilege 
the Company must lose in their Revenues and in the prosperity of the 
country more than they could gain by rigidly enforcing a right to 
monopoly or purchase in any other mode than that which we have thus 
pointed out, 

“ Fighth.— You are also, in the same spirit of moderation and liberal 
attention to the rights of the natives, to include in your Report the 
information you may be able to obtain in respect to the General state 
of the trade of the country in the other articles besides pepper, 
comprehending (as far as your opportunities may admit) that carried 
on in the Districts of the Raja of Travancore, and reporting thereon 
whatever means may occur to you for seouring, on equitable prinaple, 
such share of it to the Company as former engagements (whith 
Mr. Powney, the Resident with the Raja, will be directed to make you 
acquainted with), and more especially the late and recent exertions in 
favour of that country so fully entitle them to expect.” 

The Governor-General did not fail at the same time to notico 
(despatch of 18th November 1792) with “mueh satisfaction” the 
“ laborious and persevering attention ” which had been already devoted 
to the objects of the Commission by the Bombay members of it. 

One of the first measures of the United or Joint Commission was to 
proclaim ! on 20th December 1792 the general freedom of trade in all 
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“articles except pepper which was held as a monopoly and the institu. 
“tion of “two separate courts of Equity and Justice” at Calicut on 


1st January 1793, the first court to be presided over by the members 
in rotation, in which revenue and litigated landed claims were to be 
juvestigated, and the second to take notice “ of all other subjocts of 
plaim and litigation not relating to the revenue or landed property.’’ 

They further, on 9th January 1793, sent round acircular ' to all the 
chieftains charged with the collection of the Revenue of their Districts, 
forbidding the collection, on any pretence whatever, of any presents 
or cesses such as had been customarily prevalent before the Mysore 
Government imposed the land cess, which alone they were authorised 
to collect. 

About this time a hill tribe called Malasars (ma/a=hill, and arasar = 
lords) in Palghat having inopportunely disturbed a Brahman festival 
by intruding into the circle for the relics of the feast, the Palghat 
Achchan caused the headman of the tribe to be decapitated. On this 
account the Commissioners soon afterwards insisted on the Achehan not 
only satisfying the family of the deceased Malasar, but entering before 
Mr. Lockhart into a written agreement *? not to exercise in future any 
criminal jurisdiction affecting the life or limb of any person without 
obtaining the sanction of Government. 

Messrs. Page and Boddam were next deputed to Cochin and 
Palghat respectively to ascertain the identity of the taluks referred to 
jn the Cochin Treaty of 1790 and Tippu’s schedule of 1792, to onguire 
into the boundary dispute between the Cochin Raja and the Zamorin 
as well as that relative to three taluks between the former and the 
Travancore Raja, to adjust with the Dewan of the latter lurge sum 
of moncy said to have been unduly collected by him, and lastly, to 
settle the Cochin Raja’s claims on Kavalappara, which point was, as 
already stated, decided in favor of the Nayar. 

While these Commissioners were engaged with the above-mentioned 
enquiries, the remaining members issued a proclamation of general 
amnesty for acts of homicide, maiming, robbery or theft committed 
prior to 1st February 1793 as 9 means of inducing the lawless among 
the population to resart to honest eourses, . 

The Commissjoners likewise prohibited the slave trade carried on 
extensively in children by Mappilla merchants with the French and 
Dutch ports of Mahé and Cochin respectively. 

It was becoming very apparent that the breach between the Map- 
pillas and the Nayars, particularly in the Vellatiyi district, was very 
wide. The [aja was found to be powerless to provent outrages of all 
kinds by Mappillas, or to punish them when the culprits were known, 
Moreover, on the outskirts of this lawless tract of country there dwelt a 
tribe of what were in those days called “ jungle ” Mappillas, who were 
banded together under chiefs and who subsisted on the depredations 
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committed on their neighbours. The best known chief of these 


bad a loopholed ond fortified house in the jungles at the foot of tho 
ghats at a placd called “ Téreangnanor”’ in tho rocords, and who kept 
a retinue of a hundred armed men. He declined to submit to the 
Honorable Company’s protection when asked to do so by ono of thé 
Company’s military officers, unless he were granted a pension, becausé 
he said his followers had no means of subsistence beyond what they could 
get by robbing their neighbours. 

But in addition to professional robbers like this, the Vellatiri dis- 
trict swarmed with Mappillas driven to desperation by the cxactions of 
the Raja’s Hindu agents employed in collecting the revenue, who 
resorted, much to the disgust of the British officers quartorcd in those 
districts in command of troops, to the most cunning devices for pro 
curing military aid to support their extortionate demands on the 
inhabitants. The latter were in constant dread of being deprived of 
their lands by the Nayars, and of their being thus deprived of their 
only means of support. 

The Commissioners had meanwhile also been busy with a plan for 
the general government of the ceded countries, and this having been 
sanctioned by the Governor, Sir Robert Abercromby, it was duly 
proclaimed in the Governor’s presence at Calicut on the 18th March 
1793. The following extract from Mr. Farmer’s Diary describes 
briefly the ceremony which took place on the occasion. 

The Diary entry runs as follows :— | | 

y 4 “Carntcut, 18th March 1793. 
“ Diary of the Proceedings of William Gamull Farmer, Esquire, Supravisor 
and Chtef Magtstrate of the Province of Malabar. 

“This day, by appointment of the Honorable Major-General Robert 
Abercromby, President and Governor of Bombay, the gentlemen of 
the Civil Service present at Calicut were summoned to attend at the 
Government House, late the English Factory, where the Commandant 
of the troops likewise attended with a numerous assemblage of officors 
and other gentlemen. 

‘The Battalion of grenadiers, forming two lines, wis drawn up 
on the road leading from the General’s encampment to the Government 
Tiouse; the General was saluted with nineteen guns from six field-pieces 
in passing throagh the lines, 

‘‘ Boing arrived af the Government House, Major-General Aber- 
cromby read before all the persons assembled the following letter of 
instructions, which was then delivered to the Supravisor :— 

“¢To WitLiam GamMuLy Farmer, Ese. 
. 668 | 

‘“** You are apprised of the reasons that have induced me to form a 
temporary Government for the coded country, and the motives that have 
actuated me in the choice of a Chiof Magistrate. 


banditti was styled Elampulasséri Unni Motta (Missa) Mappan, whd: 8 
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-“¢The sovereignty acquired in these Provinces by the Honorable 
Company imposes serious duties on their representatives ; it is their 
duty to protect the persons and property of all ranks of subjects, to 
administer unbiassed justice according to ancient laws and customs, 
but meliorated by the influence of our milder institutions, to respoct 
religious opinions and established customs, to provide for the exigencics 
of Government by a fair and equal assessment, to diffuse the blessings 
of free intercourse and commerce, to preserve the rights of the superior 
‘class of subjects as far as is consistent with the gencral good, in fine to 
‘introduee good order and government where anarchy, oppression, and 
distress have long prevailed. 

““< These, Sir, are the duties imposed on the Honorable Company’s 
representatives; a knowledgo of these duties actuated the Commissioners 
in recommending a system of government, and these must actuate you 
in the execution of it. | 

*<*' The general rules by which you will be guided are clearly defined, 
and particular instructions will’ be framed for the several Departments 
under your control. In addition to those instructions, I havo to request 
you will remember that abuses are more easily prevented than remedicd. 
The principle of the present Government is not to scek emolumont or 
create places for persons, but to grant moderate salaries, and hold out 
to the hopes and ambition of the younger servants tho honorable and 
liberal situations that superior stations admit of. You will also recollect 
and impress it on the minds of the gentlemen under you that it is an 
arduous task, and requires zeal and exertion to fill with propriety newly 
established offices under a Government recently formed. This zeal is 
expected from you; without it every effort to establish will but woakon 
cur influence, and where merit is so indispensably required, it will be 
properly noticed and rewarded. : 

«To enable you to enter on the execution of your offico, I have only 
to add that by authority of powers vosted in me, I hereby appoint you 
to assume the temporary management of the ceded countries under the 
name and title of Supravisor and Chief Magistrate of the countries 
henceforth to be denominated the Province of Malabar. 

“< You will be subject to such orders and directions as you may 
receive from Government, or the Commissioners may think proper to 
give you, and at the termination of the Commission you will assume the 
same powers over tho Chicfship of Tollicherry as are now hold by them. 

_ ** Wishing you success in the execution of your duty, 


“<T have, &e., 
“* * (Signed) Rosert ABERCROMBY.’ 


‘‘ After the delivery of this letter the Government thus established 
was saluted by twenty-one guns from the field-pieces placed in front of 
the Government House. 

“ The following oaths were then taken by the Supravisor :— 
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*¢ Revenue Oath. 


¢ T William Gamull Farmer, do promise and swear that I will, to the 
utmost of my endeavours, well and faithfully execute and discharge the 
duties of an officer of revenue reposed in and committed to ma by tho 
United Company of Merchants trading to the Enst Indies, and that I 
will not domand, take or accept, directly or indirectly, by mysclf or hy 
any other person for my use, or on my behalf, of or from any Raja, 
Zemindar, Talukdar, Poligar, Renter, Ryot, or other person paying or. 
liable to pay any tribute, rent, or tax to, or for the use of, the said United 
Company, any sum of money or other valuable thing by way of gift, 
present or otherwise, over and above, or besides and excopt the actual 
tribute, rent, or tax authorised to be taken by and for the uso of the 
said United Company, and that I will justly and truly account and 
answer for the same to tho said United Company. 

“So help me God ! 


“ (Signed) W. G. Farmer. 
‘¢ CALICUT, 


“12th March 1798. 
“Sworn to before me. 
‘“* (Signed) Ropnert ABERcROMBY. 


“ Phousdarry Oath. 


‘¢T, Willian Gamull Farmer, Supravisor of the Province of Malabar 
and entrusted as the Chief Magistrate with Phouzdarry jurisdiction, do 
solemnly promise and swear that I will exert my best abilitics for tho 
preservation of the peace of the District over which my authority 
extends, aud will act with impartiality and integrity, neither exacting 
or receiving, directly or indirectly, any fee or reward in the oxccution 
of the duties of my office other than such as the orders of Government 
do or may authorise me to receive. 

‘So help me God! 


** (Signed) W. G. Farmer. 


** CaLicuT, 
“18th March 1793. 
‘Sworn to before me. 
‘‘ (Signed) Ropert ABERCROMBY. 


“ Sadar Addlat Oath. 


“T, William Gamull Farmer, Supravisor and Chief Magistrate of 
the Province of Malabar, do swear that I will administer justice to 
the best of my ability, knowledge and judgment, without fear, favor, 
promise or hope of reward, and that I will not receive, directly or 
indirectly, any present or nuzzer, either in money or in effects of any 
kind, from any party in any cause, or from any person whatsocver, on 
account of any suit to be instituted, or which may be depending, or 
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have boen decided in the Court of Sadar Adalat under my jurisdictioi; 
nor will I knowingly pormit any person or persons under my authority, 
or in my immediate service, to receive, directly orindirectly, any present 
or nuzzer, either in money or in effects of any kind, from any party in 
any caus2, or from any person whatsoever, on account of any suit to 
be instituted, or which may be depending, or have been decided in the 
Court of Sadar Adalat under my jurisdiction, and that I will render a 
true and faithful accouut of all sums received for deposits on causes, and 
fees of court, and of all expenditures. 
‘So help mo God! 
“(Sigened) W. G. Farmer. 
“ CaLicur, 
“18th March 1798. 
“Sworn to before me. 
“ (Signed) Rosert ABERCROMRY, 


“ James Stevens, Esquire, next took the nocessary oaths as Superin- 
tendent of the Southern Districts. Mr. Augustus William Handley, 
Senior Assistant to the Supravis»r, and, as such, Judge of the Court of 
Adilat at Calicut, then also took the oaths appointed. 

“After this Major-General Abercromby withdrew with the same 
ceremony he entered, the field-pieces saluting him with nineteen guns. 

‘‘The principal natives paid their respects. It was remarked as a 
' propitious omen that the day of fixing a government for the Malabar 
Coast was the anniversary of the day on which it was ceded by Tippu 
in consequence of the treaty concluded with Karl Cornwallis at Seringa- 
patam on the 18th March 1792.” 

The Governor, before his departure from the coast, further issued a 
circular! to all the Rajas and Chiefs explaining the purport and object 
of the measure which had thus taken effect. Agreeably to the plan, 
the ceded country was called the “ Province or Mauasar” and 
divided into two superintendencies, with a middle division directly 
under a Supravisor, as he was called, with superior political, revenue, 
and judicial powers and full control over the two Superintendents. His 
seat was fixed at Calicut. The Superintendents had revenue and magis- 
terial powers, The head-quarters of the Northern Superintendent were 
fixed at Tollicherry, with the districts from Chirakkal to Kurumbra- 
nid and Croog under his control. The Southern Superintendent was 
stationed at Chorapullasséri, in charge of the districts from Parappa- 
nid to Chetwai together with the Cochin tribute. The military force 
stationed on the odast was subject to the sole requisition of the Supra- 
visor, except in cases of “serious emergency.” Tho Supravisor and 
Superintendents had also a number of assistants under them, and the 
Senior Assistant was Judge and Magistrate at Calicut. There was to 
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be only one mint for the whole country, undor the control of the Supra- 
visor at Calicut. All interior customs were to be abolished and duties 
on foreign exports and imports were to be collected by Government. 
The Senior Commissioner, Mr. Farmer, was made the first Supravisor, 
and he thereupon vacated his seat on the Commission. Messrs. Galley 
and Stevens were appointed Northern and Southern Superintendents 
respectively and Mr. Handley as Senior Assistant. The romaining 
members of the Joint Commission then continued their labours with 
Mr, Jonathan Duncan as President. 

The Uoorg tribute was next scttled' at Rs. 24,000 per annum. 
But disputes early commenced between this Raja and Tippu relative 
to their respective boundaries, and the latter’s vakils complained also of 
the Kottayam Raja taking Wynad, which district the Commissioners 
were then of opinion was not ceded by the treaty. ‘Two of them, Mr. 
Duncan and Major Dow, next proceeded to Cannanore to enquiro into 
the allered mortgage of the Laccadive Islands to Chévakkara Missa 
and the land taken from the Bibi by the Chirakkal Raja. There 
they were joined by Mr. Page from Palghat, and engagements? were 
taken on the 11th and 12th April 1793 from the Bibi, binding her to 
pay up arrears and to pay a “ Moiety of whatever is the produce of my 
country according to the funds thereof, and out of the Rs. 20,000 
annual profit which I reap from my trade with the Laccadives, I am 
slso to pay the halfto Government.” And further stipulations provided 
for the future revision of the estimate of income, and for the sequestra- 
tion, if neod be, of the whole of the produce of the islands and of the 
islands themselves. 

Tho pepper monopoly * was next abolished in the south, while in the 
north it was limited to one-half of the produce to be taken in kind. 
Owing to some clashing between the authority exorciscd by the Joint 
Commission and by the Supravisor respectively, a uniform system of 
dealing with the popper produce throughout the province was not 
introduced. 

The Commissioners next turned their attention to the affairs of the 
Honorable Company’s mortgaged district of Randattara, and an agree- 
ment * wason 26th April 1793 entered into with the Achchanmar or 
Chiefs of that district, that on condition of the revenue of their estates 
being estimated at 20 per cent. on garden produce and 15 per cent. on 
rice lands, the rates which had prevailed since 1741, when the province 
was first mortgaged > to the Company, and with an exemption in favor 
of temple lands and of their own houses, they renounced all future right 
to manage the district after the native fashion, with its finos and mulcts 
and presents and successjon dutics. 
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The waste lands of this district having been thus placed at tho dis- 
posal of Government, a number of Native Christians who had fled from 
Canara and Mysore in consequence of Tippu’s persecutions were allowed 
to settle with their families on the waste lands in Randattara, and were 
granted advances of money to carry on cultivation. 

Iruvalinad, the district of the Nambidrs,! which was a most import- 
ant tract of country to the Honorable Company in the early days of 
the Tellicherry Factory, was next taken in hand by the Commissioners. 
The district had been in a disturbed state owing to the mutual animo- 
sities and jealousies of the Nambiars themselves and to the confused 
method in which they conducted the administration. It was very 
necessary to protect the lower classes of the people from the exactions 
of the Nambiars, who now, freed by the stroag arm of the Company 
trom dependence on those beneath them, would have taken the opportunity, 
if it had been afforded them, of enriching themselves at the expense of 
their poorer neighbours and subjects. The Commissioners accordingly, 
on the 14th May 1793, took from them an agreement? to protect the 
poorer class of landholders and to put an end to the exaction of the 
feudal fines and mulcts and duties and presents which had formerly 
been customary, and further arranged that the Nambiars were to con- 
clude a detailel settlemont® with Mr. Galley, the Northern Super- 
intendent at Tellicherry. Aun allowance of 10 per cent. “on the 
Government’s moiety of Revenue was granted to the Nambiars for their 
support and comfort.” | 

It may be noted in passing that the Honorable Company’s officers 
had had for many years previously exceptional opportunities of studying 
the organisation of this petty district, and the care displayed by the 
Commissioners in protecting the rights of the lower orders of land- 
ho'ders in this district should have been extended widely throughout 
the Province; but in place of viewing the janmam right over land in its 
true aspect as a mere right to exercise authority over the persons of those 
who resided thereon, the Commissioners accepted the view that yanmam 
right was a right to the soil, the plenum dominium of Latin jurists, and 
as such they proceeded shortly afterwards, as will b2 presently seen, to 
set forth, and to direct the Courts to act upon, that KuroreKan mma. 

The Commissioners, after some unsatisfactory negotiations with the 
northern rajas, returned to Calicut, where they on 1&th May 1793 
accepted the (as it appeared to them at the time) agreeable proposal ¢ 
of the Kurumbranad Raja to appoint a person on the part of the Com- 
pany to assist in his collections for the ensuing year, on the result of 
which a permanent lease might be granted to him not only for the 
district of Kurumbranad, but also for Kottayam and ParappanaJ, which 
were in the possession of the two nephews of the Kuttayam family, 
over whom it was alleged he possessed ontire ascendency. ‘The latter 
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district had fallen to the family by adoption and by the secant death of 
the old Parappanad Raja. As after events fully proved, however, the 
Kottayam nephew of Kurumbranéd—the famous Palassi (Pychy) Raja 
——was not amenable to control by his uncle, and the uncle was powerless 
to execute his own orders in the Palassi country. Je further agreed 
subsequently to rolinquish the districts of Payyanid, Puluvayi and 
PayySrmala, which had been included in the first agreement entored 
into by him. 

At this juncture the Mappillas of the routh began to give troublo. 
Major Dow was deputed a second time to sottle with the robber chiefs 
Haidros and Unni Matta Mippan, but as they were refractory, Captain 
Burchall marched against Unni Mitta and surrounded his fortified 
house. The robber chief, however, made a desperate sally and escaped. 
But some of his noted followers wore captured and his lands sequestered. 

Meanwhile, encouraged by their success with the Kurumbranad 
Raja, the Commissionors procecded to negotiate the same sort of agreo- 
ment with the Zamorin, whose chief Minister, Shamnath, they had 
engaged to ageist in the work and further to institute a canongoe ertab- 
lishment throughout the country to bring into and keep in order the 
accounts of each district, and to act as local assistants, guides and intel« 
ligencers to the servants of Government in the discharge of their duties, 
and to serve as checks upon undue exactions on the part of the Rajas. 
‘T'o these two points the Zamorin was induced on 29th June 1793 to 
givo his assent ' on condition of an adequate provision being made for 
his family. Ue further agreed to give up his right to customs and 
transport duties, he boing allowed to keep accounts of tho reccipts in 
the Company’s custom houses. In regard to the mint a compromise 
was agreed to by the Commissioners that the general direction should 
remain exclusively under the Company, but that the Raja’s people 
should assist in the details of the business, and that he should be allowed 
half the profits, 

Similar terms? wore sseial shortly afterwards by the Rajas of 
Kadattanid and Kurumbranad, tho latter making separate similar 
engagements also for Kottayam and Parappanid. Shortly after those 
arrangements had been made, Mr. Boddam rejoined the Commission 
from Palghat. Itta Punga Achchan, who had settled with the Bombay 
Commissioners for the first year’s lease, had shot himself and had 
been succeeded by his nephew Itta Kombi Achchan. ‘The latter had 
imprisoned a rival claimant to the raj, by name Kunji Achchan, but 
on the arrival at Palghat of the _deputed Come the latter was. 
set free. 


Similar terms ® to those arranged with the aforesaid Rajas had been 
méde on 21st June 1793 with the managing Achehan, but with an 
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additional clause restricting him from the exercise of any judicial 
_ authority in consequence of the beheading of the Malasar already 
alluded to. 

Similar terms! to those made with the Achchan were likewise 
arranged with the Nayara of Kavalappira, Kongad, Mannir and 
Edattara, and for the benefit of the subjects of the Achchan and of the 
three last-named Nayars the Commissioners agreed ? to the establishment 
et Palghat of an inforior Gourt subordinate to the Sonthern Superin- 
tendent for the trial of small suits and of ‘‘inconsiderable quarrels, 
brawls and affrays.”’ 

The Chirakkal Raja also at length, on 5th July 1793, acceded 3 to 
the terms, and the Beypore Raja likewise executed an engagement 
similar to that entered into by the Palghat Achchan. 

The deeds wero all forwarded to the Supravisor with directions to 
appoint Tahsildars or Collectors in the several districts with subordinate 
Parbutties and Ménons, exclusive of Canongoes; who were separately 
furnished with instructions so as to ensure “such a control over the 
collections as would enable the Company’s servants to ascertain at 
the end of the year the nature and constituent parts and amount of the 
public revenue.” 

In regard to the remaining districts there were disputed claims, 

which, previous to a settlement, it was necessary to adjust. The districts 
of Chirakkal and Parappanad were also in dispute, and it will be proper 
here to notice the conflicting claims. 
- The competitor for Chirakkal was a young Raja of the family, as 
already noticed, who had never left Travancore. His claims were set 
aside in favor of the Raja, with whom the settlement was first made 
from his having been in possession from the earlier period, but the 
claimant was allowed to make good his right, if so advised, by suit in 
the Adalat Court. 

Parappanid was subject to two claims, one from a person claiming 
as nephew of the late Raja, who had adopted a member of the Kottayam 
family of which the Kurumbranaid Raja, as already mentioned, was 
the head. ‘This claim was left open for investigation. The other was 
advanced by the Zamorin, but he was not able to substantiate it. The 
Kurumbranid Raja, who had made the settlement for his nephew, was 
therefore held responsible for the revenues. 

The Zamorin’s claims to Vettattandd, on the ground that he had 
been levying some dues from the Mappillas of this district, were rejected 
as untenable, as also was the one advanced by him to Kavalappara. 

His pretensions to Chetwai Island were next enquired into and 
decided against him. Jt had been taken from him by the Dutch i in 
‘ 1717, end from the latter by me Ali in 1776, and the English in 
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1700 took it from Tippu Sultan and leased it to the Cochin Raja for 
Rs. 40,000 per annum. 

The Zamorin next preferred a claim to Payyanad, and as the four 
chiefs acknowledged him as thcir lord paramount, his claim was 
accordingly admitted. | 

His demand for the restoration of Pulaviyi was left in suspense to 
be settled by the Supravisor as its Nayar chiefs were openly resisting the 
attempts of the Zamorin to interfero in the concerns of their country. 

His claim on Payydrmala he himself renounced, and this district 
was placed directly under the Company. 

Finaliy, the Zamorin and the Talapalli or Punattar Raja both 
claimed the Chavakkad district, which had, the lattor alleged, been at 
one time in the exclusive possession of his ancestors, but the Zamorins 
had been gradually usurping the district from them. It was arranged 
that both parties should enter into a written cngagement binding them- 
selves to abide by the Supravisor’s decision, and in the meantime a 
proper allowance for his support was granted to tho claimant by the 
Zamorin. 

Marco Antonio Rodrigues, a'descendant of the former Linguists of 
the Tellicherry Factory, next laid claim to the petty district of Kallai 
in Chirakkal under a deed of conveyance 'to his grandfather by the 
Chirakkal Raja in 1758, and which the present Raja had quietly 
resumed. ‘The claim was submitted for the decision of the Governor- 
General, and meanwhile the district was sequestered by the Company. 
How the matter was finally settled cannot be traced in the records. 

Hyat Sahib, a converted Hindu of the Nambiar caste of Chirakkal, 
whoée interesting biography has already ? been related at some length, 
advanced his claims on a similar deed * granted by the Chirakkal Raja 
in 1783 to the three taras or villages of Chalat, Talapil and Kunattar, 
which were the identical places claimed by the Bibi of Cannanore as 
her jaghire, obtained‘ from Tippu at the time of her daughter’s 
marriage to Tippu’s son. The grant to Hyat Sahib was pronounced 
invalid by tho Commissioners as having been obtained by fraud and 
the claim was rejected. 

On the representation of Said Ali, the Quilandy Tangal or Muham- 
madan high priest, that a jaghire had been conferred on him by Tippu, 
a grant exempting his house and property from taxation during his 
lifetime was given him. 

The French claim tothe petty district of Kurangot as a dependency 
of their settlement at Mahé carly led to much discussion, and was in 
itself very much involved, but France was just then in the throes of the 
Reign of Terror. King Louis XVI died on the scaffold on the 2Ist 
January 1793. On the Ist of February war was declared by the 
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French Republic against England and Holland, and for the third time © 
in its history the French settlement at Mahé had to open! its gates to 
a hostile English force under Colonol Hartley on the 16th July 1793. 
The garrison, after surrendering, was allowed to march out with all 
the honors of war. The settlement was placed under Mr. G. Parry as 
Superintendent of Police. | 

It was at this time that Mr. Murdoch Brown, who had been in 
French employ and whose name is intimately connected with the early 
administration of the country, joined the Company’s service. He was 
at first made Deputy Superintendent of Police, which appointment 
being disapproved by Government he resigned it. But he was after- 
wards re-entertained as Superintendent of Police, and was subsequently 
made overseer of the Company’s plantation in Randattara, of which he 
eventually became the possessor ? by purchase on a ninety-nine years’ 
lease. His descendants still hold this estate under the original grant. 

Having concluded the general mode of arrangement for the ensuing 
year, the Commissioners next proceeded to draw up general regulations 
for tho administration of the revenue, founded entirely on the Bengal 
Code, modified so as to adapt it to the circumstances of the country. 
These were followed by Regulations for the civil and criminal adminis- 
tration of justice to take effect from lst July 1793, with some supple- 
mentary articles in both departmenty. In the Revenue Department, 
Dewans were appointed to help the Supravisor and Superintendents, 
and bound by muchilkas or penal obligations for good behaviour and 
integrity. In the Judicial Department seven local Darogas or native 
Judges were appointed, subordinate to the Provincial Courts of the 
Superintendents, viz., at Cannanore, Quilandy, Tirurangadi, Ponnini, 
Palghat, Tanir and Chetwai. The Roman Catholic padre of Calicut, 
however objected to the “ infidel tribunal ” of the Darogas, and claimed 
the anciont privilege of the Portuguese Factory of jurisdiction over 
Christians. This claim being incompatible with the principles of British 
rule was rejected, but the padre was allowed to attend the Fouzdarry 
Court to explain the law at the trial of Christians. 

The Commissioners further laid down regulations? relative to the 
janmis. This subject is fully discussed in Section (a) of Chapter IV. 
The Joint Commissioners viewed the status of a yanmi as being equivalent 
in all respects to that of a Roman dominus. The matter was very in- 
sufficiently investigated by the Commissioners. The janm? was simply 
& man exercising authority within a certain defined area, and entitled 
as such to a well-defined share of the produce—-the pattam or ancient 
land revenue assessment—of the land lying within that area. But 
by the commissioners’ action the yanmi was constituted the lord of the 
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atl, and it is not to be wondered at that in time the yenmis began, 
with the help of the courts of justice, to show very small respect for 
the rights of the tillers of the soil—the ryota in fact. The ryots, on 
the other hand, viewed the Government as the inheritors in succession 
to Tippu and Hyder Ali of the pdttam or Jand revenue assessment, 
and this was explicitly stated to the Commissioners by a deputation of 
influential Mappillas whom the Commissioners called together to consult 
on the subject. Ifthe Commissioners had followed out the rule laid 
down in the fourth paragraph of the agreement with the Iruvalinad 
Nambiars, which has already been commented on, tho status of the 
ryots of Malabar would have been very different at the present day. 

But the erroneous idea thus authoritatively promulgated was 
accepted without question in all further proceedings both in the 
Administrative Department ond in that of Civil Justice, and the 
question as to whether the Commissioners’ action was correct or not 
was not raised until so recently as 1881. 

Thoy also framed regulations! for the custom house collections 
prohibited the export slave trade and dealing in gunpowder, warlike 
weapons and stores. ‘Ihey declared the trado in timber to be free, 
abolished the levy of profits on black pepper, cocoanuts, &c., as impolitic 
and instructed the Supravisor to levy a moderate tax in the shapo of 
license on the retail tobacco trade. 

They granted one per cent. of the land collection of the Zamorin’s 
districts to Shamnath, a Palghat Brahman and the Sarvrdidi Karyakkaran 
or chief minister of the Zamorin, fur services rendered by him to the 
Company. An attempt was made hy two of the Rajas of the Padinyara 
Kovilakam (western palace} of the Zamorin’s house to assassinate * him 
because he failed to procuro them their restoration to Nedunganad. 
These Rajas then proceedcd to the southward to raise disturbances, and 
were joined. by Unni Mitta Mippan, the Mappilla bandit chicf, and 
some Gowndan Poligar chiefs from Coimbatore who had rebelled against 
Tippu. Subsequently, too, they were joined by Kunhi Achchan of the 
Palghat family, who fled to them after having murdcrod a Nayar. This 
Kunhi Achchan’s claims to the management of the Palghat District 
had been rejected by the Joint Commissioners. 

The Padinyaru Kovilakam Rajas, for whosecapture the Supravisor 
offered Rs. 5,000 reward, were hotly pursued by Captain Burchall as 
far as the Anamala Mountains, whence they escaped into Travancore. 

The Coorg Raja next renewed his complaints about the boundary in 
dispute with Tippu, and Captain Murray was in consequence deputed to 
his country and appointed Resident at his court. 

Major Dow next proceeded to the Court of the Travancore Raja on 
& separate commission from the Bombay Government to organise the 
military defence of the country. Mr. Boddam was compelled by illness 
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 $@ proceod to-tho Carnatic, and the two remaining members went to the _ 
gouth to Alikkotta and Cochin, where the Cochin Ruaja’s revived claims 
to Kavalappara, and the important question whether the district of 

_Cranganore formed part of tho Company’s island of Chetwai or not, — 
engaged their attention. 

The deputed Commissioners to whom among other subjects the first 
point had been committed for enquiry, had at a very carly stage given 
' their opinion that the Kavalappara district ought not to be granted to 
the Raja, as hisclaim was based solely on ita having been inserted in 
tho Cochin Treaty of 1790—-a judgment in which the other members 
concurred, and to which the Commissioners now adhered in the renewed 
discussion. As to the second point, they, after a lengthy correspondence 
with the Raja, and with Herr Van Anglebeck, the Dutch Governor of 
Cochin, determined to let Cranganore remain with the Raja until tho 
pleasure of Government should be known. 

They likewise agreed to the renewal of the lease to the Cochin Raja 
of the island of Chetwai. 

Meanwhile a storm was brewing in the district of Kottayam in the 
north, The Kurumbranaid Raja had agreed with the Joint Commis- 
sioners, as has already been stated, to manage that district, and it has 
also been observed that that agreement was a mistake inasmuch as the 
Kurumbranad Raja had no power or influence in the district, which was 
completely under the control of Kérala Varma Raja of tho Padinyarn 
Kovilakam (western palace) of Kottayam, the head-quarters of which 
were located at Palassi, whence Kérala Varma was usually styled the 
Palassi (Pychy) Raja. It will he convenient in the rest of this narra- 
tive to give him this abbreviated title. 

The Palassi (Pychy) Raja had already, in April 1793, been guilty 
of the exercise of one act of arbitrary authority in pulling down a 
Mappilla mosque erected in the bazaar of Kottayam. The Joint Com- 
missioners took no notice of the act, although it was in direct opposition 
to the conditions of the engagement made with the Kurumbranad Raja ~ 
for the Kottayam district. 

_ Again, in September 17938, the Mappillas of Kodolli applied to the 
Palassi (Pychy/ ¥ Raja for leavo to build or to rebuild a mosque, and 
were told in reply to give @ present. They began to build without 
making the preliminary gift to the Raja, so he sent Calliadan Eman 
with five armed men to bring the Mappilla headman (Talib Kutti Ali) 
before him. The headman delayed; the escort attempted to seize 
him ; whereupon Kutti Ali drew his sword and killed Calliaddan Eman, 
and was in turn killed by the others. On receipt of news of this affair 
the Raja sent an armed party with orders to slay all the Mappillas 
in Kodolli. The party went and slew six Mappillas, with a loss to 


_ themselves of two killed and four wounded. | 


_ The Supravisor and Commissioners, probably from various reasons, 
and more especially the danger of throwing the Palassi (Pychy) Raja, 
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with Wynad at his back, into the arms of Tippa, and the danger of © 
losing the pepper crop of the district, took no steps to deal summarily 
with him, as they had already done with the Achchan of Palghat for 
the execution of the Malasar. "hey contented themselves with a mild 
remonstrance addressed to the Kurumbranid Raja and with the despatch 
of troops to Kodolli and Palassi. The Palassi detachment was accom-= 
panied by a European Assistant. The Raja, alarmed at the movement 
of troops, designed as he thought to make a prisoner of him, refused to 
come to Tellicherry to explain matters to the Northern Superintendent, 
and ironically referred the Supravisor for explanation to his “ elder 
brother” of Kurumbranad. He further in his reply expressed surprise 
at his not being ‘allowed to follow and be guided by our ancient 
customs ’”’ in the slaughter of erring Mappillas. 

With disturbances thus brewing both in the north and in the south, 
the Joint Commission was brouzht to a not unsuccessful close, for the 
bulk of the country continued to be in a fairly peaceable state and to 
pay a fair revenue. Among the last acts of the Joint Commissioners 
were the inauguration of a postal cstablishment and tho institution 
of enquiries regarding the manufacture of salt and regarding othor 
industries, which subjects wero left at prosent in abeyance by order 
of Government. 

On the 11th October 1793 the Commission dissolved itself. The 
members forwarded to the Governor-General a most elaborate and very 
valuable report on the province, framed from matcrials which they had 
with untiring industry collected. 

Just before the Joint Commission was dissolved, the Supravisor 
made a grant exempting the lands of tbe Kundctti Tangal (a high 
priest of onc section uf the Mappillas) from payment of the revenue, as 
had heen .the custom in Tippu’s time, on the condition that the Tangal 
and his people would prove loyal to the Honorable Company—a promise 
which they have ever since very faithfully fulfilled. 

The Supravisor (Mr. Farmer) was now in uncontrolled charge of the 
province, and among his first acts after issuing the janmié proclamation 
already al!uded to, was to settle the long pending dispute between the 
Zamorin and Punattir Rajas by inducing! the former to allow the 
latter 20,000 fanams or Rs. 5,700 annually for his support. 

To encourage people in catching elephants he next gave * up the 
Government royalty in them and proclaimed that the Company would 
be satisfied with ono-third of the value of any elephant caught. 

The system of joint collection and of canongoe inspection of the 
real revenue funds of the country did net from various causes turn out 
satisfactorily. 

The first difficulties were experienced in the northern division, where 
the Rajas generally complained that the country could not bear the 
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assessment which they had engaged to pay, and they evinced a spirit 
of dissatisfaction. ‘The Supravisor was advised by one of the Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Duncan, that “ no consideration of temporary pecuniary 
advantage to the Honorable Company ought to induce him to enter 
into, or very much risk the contingency of being led into a state of 
warfare with any of the Rajas, especially with those who hold cowls 
from the chiefs of Tellicherry.”” Therefore in Mr. Farmer’s conferenco 
with the Kadattanid Raja, he in December 1793 made certain conces- 
sions ' to him by altering the demand from half the produce in kind to 
half the pdttam, and by other measures which it is needless to specify 
in detail as the Government of India afterwards rescinded them. 

The Palassi (Pychy) Raja appears to have been the most disvon- 
tented of all, and up to November 1793 no collections of revenue had 
been made in Kottayam. Moreover, the Palassi (Pychy) Raja had 
threatened to cut down allthe pepper vines ifthe Company’s officers 
persisted in counting them. In short he conducted himself in a way 
that fully justitied the Joint Commissioners in styling him “the most 
untractable and unreasonable of all the Rajas.””’ On the deputation of 
one of the Company’s Linguists, Mr. Lafrenais, to enquire into his 
grievances, it was discovered that his uncle, the Kurumbranad Raja, 
from views of personal advantage, had secrctly instigated him to resiat 
tho execution of those very terms of settlement with the Commissioners 
which he had himself concluded with the Company on behalf of his 
nephew. He thus hoped to involve the Company in active hostilities 
with the Palassi (Pychy) Raja, who now, convinced of his machina- 
tions, entered on 20th December 1793 into an agreement? direct with 
Mr. Farmer for the districts of Katirir, Palassi, Kuttiyadi and 'ama- 
rasséri on the same liberal lines as those accorded to Kadattanad. 

But over and above these concessions to the Palassi (Pychy) Raja, 
Mr. Farmar further agreed ® for one year, until orders could be obtained, 
not to collect the assessment on temple lands, and to remit further 
one-fifth of the revenues for the maintenance of the Raja, and for the 
support of the temples one-fifth more in consideration of the assistance 
given against Tippu and of the Raja’s ancient frioadship with the 
Uompany. | | 

The same liberal terms accorded to Kadattanad were also granted * 
to the Chirakkal Raja on 7th January 1794. 

There is every reason to believe that these concessions, ail of which 
were subsequently rescinded by the Governor-General, secured (for a 
time at least) the tranquillity of the northern division of the province. 

The Benga] Commissioners submitted on the 2nd February 1794 a 
supplementary report dwelling on the subject of the troubles excited by 
the Padinyéru Kovilakam Rajas of the Zamorin’s house and Unni 
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“Matta iene the unadjusted boundary concerne with Tippu snk a 
regarding the money levied in Malabar by the Travancore Dewan, — 
which last transaction had on enqniry been denied by the Dewan. — 
‘he Commissioners were now of opinion that the sums exhibited were _ 
not justly recoverable. * | 
Sir John Shoro, the Governor-General, in a lengthy letter to the 
Bombay Governor, the Honorable G. Dick, dated 27th March 1794, 
~ gonveyed the Supreme Government’s general approbation and confir- 


mution of the several institutions and regulations framed by the Joint 


Commissioners—of the agreements concluded by them with the Rajas 
—and of the decisions arrived at by them in the cases of disputed 
claims. Respecting other points it passed the following orders :— 

To treat Randattara as a part of the Company’s dumain, but to 
relinquish all demands on the Chirakkal Raja for debts due by him 
and his predecessors on former accounts, inclusive of his suretyship 
for the debts of his kinsman, the Nilésvaram Raja. 

To apprehend the Padinyaru Kovilakam Rajas of the Zamorin’s 
house, or allow them the option of retiring to Travancore on an 
adequate pension. 

To allow Cranganore to remain with the Cochin Raja, as well as to 
rénew the Chetwai lease with him for a term of years with the assent 
of its inhabitants. 

To allow the three villages of Pérar, Allungir and Kunatnad to — 
remain with Travancore till the decisions of the Court of Directors 
were received. 

And to relinquish the claims on the Travancore Dewan for the 
collections made by him during the war. 

Regarding the Bibi of Cannanore the Supreme Government 
called for further particulars in respect of the?sums brought to the 
Company’s credit by the reduction of Cannanore in 1784 by General 
Maclecd and regarding the mortgage claims to the islands of Chivak- 
kiran Mussa, and directed that an officer in a cruizer should be deputed 
to report on the state of the Laccadive Islands. 

With regard to the boundary disputes the Supreme Government 
proposed to despatch Captain Poveton to inquire into the subject of 
the doubtful possession of Wynad and the frontiers in order to bring 
the whole into an amicable adjustment. 

The despatch further authorised the abolition of the Tellicherry 
Factory. 

This measure was at once carried into effect, and the old Tellicherry — 
Factory, which had exercised, as these pages show, such abundant 
influence fer good in the annals of the Malayalis for over a century, 
and which had existed as an oasis of peace and security and good 
government during all those troublous times, ceased to exist as such on © 
the 27th July 1794. A temporary Commercial Residency under the 
_ Chief, Mr. Taylor, was established in its place at Mahé. 
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In the beginning of the year 1794 Mr. Farmer left, and was 
“  gueceeded in the Supravisorship by Mr. J. Stevens, Senior. : 

The new Supravisor found fault with the engagements recently 
eoncludcd with the three northern Rajas by his predecessor, and after 
a lengthy correspondence the,agreements were rescinded by the Benga) | 
Government as containing eoneessions improper and impolitic as wel) 
as opposed to the regulations framed by the Governor-Gencral on the 
doint Commissioners’ reports, and the Supravisor was further directed 
to conclude engagements for’ a term of years with all the rajas and — 
ehicfs. But he had to defer for a time the settlement with the northern 
yajas and made but slow progress with those in the south. 

In the interim an agreement! was on 8th May 1794 entcred into 
with the Mappilla bandit chief Unni Matta Mappan by Major Murray, 
and with a view, if possible, to secure peace to the country his smatt 
district of Elampulaeséri was to bo restored to him and a money 
allowance of Its. 1,000 per annum granted. But he renewed his 
pretensions to a share of the revenue and began levying blackmail. 
The Supravisor thereupon revoked the engagement, and in lieu of it 
offered a reward of Rs. 3,000 for his capture. Captain MacDonald 
seized and demolished his stronghold on the forest-clad hill of Pandalir 
near Malapuram, as well as several other fortified houses belonging ‘to 
him and his followers, and pursued him far into the jungles. - 

The petty robber chief Haidros was captured by the Ponnani 
Mappillas, was put on his trial and sentenced to death, but the sentence 
was commuted into one of transportation to Botany Bay. 

By October 1794 a beginning was made with the execution of tho 
quinquennial? agrcements by the rajas and chiefs in the south. These 
leases, after recapitulating the provisions of the Commissioners’ agrce- 
ments of 1792 and 1793, prohibited the levy of all exactions recently 
abolished and allowed only the collection of land revenue and the 
eharges for collection, while deductions were made for bringing waste 
lands into cultivation. Inreality, however, the Dévesthanams or temple 
Jands, and cherikkal or private lands of the Rajas and chiofs, were also 
left out of assessment. 

The data for. fixing the revenue payable in each instance were as 

follows :— 
The gross revenuo realisable was first estimated; from it 10 per cent- 
was deducted as charges of collection, 20 per cent. as allowance for the 
Raja or chief, and 34 per cent. for temple lands and the Rajas’ or 
chiefs’ private property. 

A decennial ? lease of Chetwai Ishand was likewise, in accordance with 
the Governor-General’s orders, granted in November 1794 to the Cochin 
‘Baja for the net sum of Rs, 40,000}per annum exclusive of the col- — 
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lections of customs, which were to be retained by the Company. The 
authority of the Company’s judicial courts was likewise to be in force 
throughout the district. The island had produced only Rs. 22,(153 
when managed by the Company’s officors direct in the previous year, 
but the Raja consented to pay the higher sum in order to keep the 
island out of the hands of the Zamorin, his hereditary foe. 

Upon similar data settlements were next effected with the Rajas 
in thenorth. The Kottayam and Parappanad leases were, however, once 
more executed by the Kurumbranid Raja—a repetition of the old 
mistake, as events soon proved, made originally hy the Joint Commis- 
siouers. In this lease were included the district of Tamarasséri and 
eleven désams of Pulaviyi as appendages of Kottayam, while the 
Pulavayi Nayar chiefs were granted a separate lease.} 

The Danish Governor of Tranqucbar, through his Agont Mr. W. 
Brown of Alleppey, had in 1792 and 1793 advanced claims to the 
Danish Factory at Calicut. The Danish Governor of Tranquebar (Ans 
Arnest Bonsark) had in 1752 sent an agent by name Jacob Christovo 
Suytenan to the Zamorin to effect a settlement in his dominions, and a 

_ plot of ground at Calicut called “ Valappil Kadute”’ had been granted 
to the Danish nation on the same terms as those granted to the French 
Factory there, viz.: payment of customs on all goods imported and 
exported, supply of munitions of war, and aid in case of an attack on 
the Zamorin’s territories. 

This plot of ground adjoined the ground of the French Factory. 
In 1766 the grant was continued by Hyder Ali. But in 1788, when 
Tippu began his religious persecutions in Malabar, the Danish Factor 
(Manuel Bernardes) under the orders of Tippu’s Fouzdar Arsad Reg 
Khan precipitately fied from the place, abandoning his trust. The 
Governor-General, to whom the matter was referred, expressed in 1795 

-an opinion adverse to the Danish interests, as it was clear that the 
Danish Factor had voluntarily abandoned the possession in 1788 in 
Tippu’s time. There the matter rested for many years; the buildings 
were in existence up to 1817 and were then in use as a hospital. The 
present Calicut hospital appears to occupy the exact site of the Danish 
Factory. In 1845 the British Government acquired for four lakhs of 
rupees all Danish claims in India and aoe this one among 
others. 

As already said, the repetition of tho old mistake of entrusting the 
management of the Kottayam district to a chicf who had no power or 
influence therein, and the passing over of the Paljassi (Pychy) Raja’s 
claims to the government of that district, very soon bore disastrous fruit. 

Some time before the lease was concluded, one of the Iruva]linad Nam- 
biirs—Narangoli—had brought himself within reach of the law. One 
of his people had been killed bya Mappilla, and in revenge the Nambiar 
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Se it to ili — of that class, being instigated (as it was viltigsll but 
.. there was no conclusive proof of it) to that act by the Palassi (Pychy) 
Raja However this may have been, the Nambiar fled to the protection 


_..of the Raja, and in spite of the Supravisor’s remonstrances, that chief 


i protected the refugee. The Supravisor then declared the Nambiar to 
_. bea rebel and confiscated his lands and property. 


But there was worse to follow, for about 2&th June 1795 the Palassi 


- (Pychy) Raja not only stopped the collection of the revenue of Kotta- 


yam, but once more took the law into his own hands. Two Mappillas 
were suspected of having committed a robbery in the house of a Chetti. 
The Raja explained afterwards that they confessed their crime; they 


_ were certainly kept in confinement for some months. Then they were 
_ tried according to the ancient usage of the country, it was alleged, and 


on their own confessions were sentenced to death. Their execution was 
carried out on or about the above date at Venkad by impalement alive 
according to ancient custom. This barbarous form of execution was 
known to Malayalis as the kalu or eagle, and the impaling stake appears 
to have been so named from its resemblance to that bird. 

The news of this event reached the Supravisor early in July, and 
shortly afterwards there arrived intelligence of another arbitrary act on 
the part of the Raja; he, it was said, deliberately shot another Mappilla 
through the body while retiring from his presence, whither he had gone 
to present a gift. These arbitrary acts could not be overlooked. The 
Supreme Government directed that the Raja should be put upon his 
trial for murder, but it was not easy to bring this about, for the Raja 


was well guarded by five hundred well armed Nayars from Wynad. 


Se ee 


Pees th tqert 
s. 


In August 1795 the Supravisor stationed detachments of troops at the 


- bazaar of Kottayam itself and at Manattana to protect the Kurumbra- 


nid Raja’s revenue collectors. These detachments were withdrawn for 
a time because of troubles with the Mappillas in Ernad and Vellatiri,, 


- but they were again posted in November to keep the peace, and as Mr. 
‘Rickards expressed it, “ From this time forward the conduct of Kérala 


Varma (Palassi Raja) continued to be distinguished by s& contempt 
for all authority.”” He delighted to show how powerless Kurumbranad 
was to carry out his engagement for the Kottayam district. 

Meanwhile eventsin the war already alluded to, begun in Europe 


_. by Republican France against England and Holland, were destined to 
_.... spread their influences to the Malabar coast. The French Republican 
. army entered Holland. The Stadtholder fled to England, and thence 
.» in February 1795, after the proclamation of the Batavian Republic in 
-- glliance with France, he addressed @ circular to all the Dutch Gover- 
mors and Commandants to admit British troops into all the Dutch | 
“. » #6 ettlements, Plantations, Colonies and Factories in the East Indies” to 


- prevent them from falling into the hands of the French. Mr. Vanspall 


was at this time Governor of Cochin. He began laying in provisions 
- with a view to standing a siege, and he invited the Cochin Raja to 
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| help him. On July 23rd Major Petrie, under orders from Colonel 


Robert Bowles, commanding the troops in Malabar, marched from 


Calicut to the Dutch frontier with a small force of infantry to obtain _ 


a peaceable surrender of the Dutch settlement. But the Governor 
refused to give up the place, and Major Petrie had then to wait till 
a siege train could be brought up. The Supravisor (Mr. Stevens) 


proceeded in person to Cochin in the beginning of September to endea- __ 


vour tu arrange matters with Mr. Vanspall, and a conference ensued, 
at which it was agreed that the surrender should take place. But 


next day the Governor changed his mind and the negotiations were | 


suspended. 

A force consisting of the remainder of His Majesty’s 77th regiment 
(two companies being already with Major Petrie at Cochin), another 
battalion (the 5th) of native infantry, and a company of artillery with 
6 six-pounder field-pieces, 6 eighteen-pounders, 6 twelve-pounders and 
2 eight-inch mortars, was accordingly ordered down the coast to Major 
Petrie’s assistance. The force was safely landed to the south of Cochin, 
and on the night of 19th October fire was opened. ‘‘ A shell ! was cast 
with excellent skill into the centre of the Government House, bursting 
without any disaster: the white flag was at once hoisted, and a suspen- 
sion of hostilities agreed to during the negotiations for a surrender.” 
Major Petrie’s reply to the Dutch proposals was sent off at 11-80 on 19th 
October; the armistice was to last till 4 a.m., by which hour Mr. 
Vanspall’s acceptance of the terms was required. The terms were ® 
accepted, and Cochin passed into British possession at noon on 20th 
October 1795. 

With Cochin there passed also into the hands of the British the 
Dutch, formerly Portuguese, settlement of Tangasséri on the point of 
land lying west of Quilon bay, and the various petty places named in 
paragraph 299 of Section (6), Chapter IV, lying to the north and south 
of Cochin in the territories of the Cochin and Travancore Rajas, which 
now, with Cochin itself, constitute the British taluk of Cochin. 

Cochin and these dependencies were finally ceded to the British 
Government by the Paris Convention of 1814. 

One of the members of the former Joint Commission —the Honorable 
Jonathan Duncan—having been appointed as Governor of Bombay, 
visited in November and December 1795 Travancore and Malabar 
whilst en route by sea from Bengal to the Presidency. 

During his visit to Travancore Mr. Duncan concluded a temporary 
commercial engagement and a treaty * of “future perpetual friendship, 
alliance and subsidy ” with the Travancore Raja on the 17th Novem- 
ber 1795. The taluks of Périr, Alungad and Kunnatnad had been 
ceded by Tippu to the British in 1792. The question as to whether 

these districts should be occupied by the Tonorable Company or left on 
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the former footing as part of the Raja’s territory was now decided in 
favor of the latter. The Raja had at a comparatively recont date! 
acquired these districts by conquest from the laja of Cochin and his 
feudatories, and it was on this account, and because Tippu’s troops had 
in 1790, after the taking of the Travancore lines, overrun this part of 
the country, that the Sultan had claimed them as his own possessions. 

The Governor also held conferences with the subordinate Rajas of the 
Padinyaru Kovilakam (western palace) of the Zamorin’s family, and 
finally settled, with a view to the preservation of peacc, an allowance ? 
of Rs. 10,000 for their maintenance payable by the Zamorin. 

In his minute of 17th December 17935, written on board the 
“ Panther’’ on his way to Bombay, Mr. Duncan considered at great 
length another question of importance which forced itself upon his notice. 

Out of a total revenue of something more than fourteen lakhs of 
rupees due for the year ending September 1795, no less a balance than 
upwards of six lakhs of rupees remained uncollected on the 31st October 
1795. Prior to Mr. Duncan's arrival at Calicut on 2!st November the 
Supravisor had, however, collected Rs. 1,67,704 of the arrears, but a 
balance of nearly four and a half lakhs of rupees remained unadjusted. 

Mr. Duncan under these circumstances procured agreements ® from, 
or insisted on the deposit of good securities + by, the principal indebted 
chieftains. And he further insisted on their signing agreements * bind- 
ing themselves to regularity in the future payments of their dues, 
and in default of the regular discharge of their obligations he insisted 
on their agreeing to pay interest on all arrears at the following rates : — 

For the first & days after due date 12 per cent. per annum. 
Do. next 20 do. do. 24 do. do. 
Do. do. 30 do. do. 386 do. do. 


and so on, one per cent. per mensem being added to the rate of 
interest for each additional month on which the arrears remained 
unpaid. And on failure to pay arrears within twenty-cight days, the 
Wonorable Company were to be at liberty to enter into possession and 
collect the revenue direct from the ryots until amplo security was given 
“ for the future punctuality of the payments.” 

There can be no manner of doubt that the system of settlement 
adopted by the Joint Commission, of which Mr. Duncan was President 
during the greater portion of its existence, was very unsuited to the 
circumstances of the country. 

The Zamorin had in a very characteristic letter, as he himself put it, 
“ opened his heart ”’ to the Joint Commissioners, and at an early period 
in 1792 had assured them that “ By the ancient customs of Malabar 
the Nayars held their lands free; they paid no revenue to any ono, 
but were obliged to attend their Rajas when called on to war.” And 
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his experience in endeavouring, as required by the Commissioners, to 
levy the general assessment imposed by the Mysoreans was thus graphi- 
cally described: ‘ As for me, when my people ask for revenue ( from the 
Méppillas), they shake thetr swords at them.” And as to the Nayars: 
‘They think that my government is returned, and they hope to be 
relieved of all the oppressions of Tippu. To this I am obliged to reply 
that the country and the government is with the Company, whose armies 
must protect it; that, unless they willingly contribute to the expense 
of maintaining them according to what is just, the country may go 
back to Tippu, and instead of living in peace under the shadow of the 
Company, all our troubles and vexations may return and we may be 
driven back into the Travancore country. 

* This I tell them ; but after all, you know they are nt like the people 
of other countrics, who hve collected in cities where the hand of govern- 
ment can roach them and the tax-gatherer has an casy task. They live 
in woods and in hills, with every house separate, and. that house defensible,” 

HIad the Joint Commissioners, instead of accepting as conclusive the 
statement that the Nayars paid ‘‘ no revenue to any one,” pursued their 
investigations a little farther than they did, and sought reasons for 
the assertion that Malabar was an exception to all other territories in 
India in having no land revenue system, they would undoubtedly have 
been convineed in the end that the Zamorin’s statement was not strictly 
accurate. The fact was that, as stated moro at large in Soction (a) of 
Chapter IV, Malabar was no exception to the rule, and that pattane, 
which the Joint Commissionors viewed simply as rev? in the European 
senso, was in reality a land revenue asscssment imposed on every culti- 
vated acre of land, as indeed the very name itself indicates, for paftam is 
simply the pad (i.c., authority’s) varam (share of the produce), 

The Nayars who paid “no rovenue to any one ” were simply frag 
meuts of a government which had at one timo levied this pattam 
throughout the province. ‘The subdivision and re-subdivision of tho 
authority of govornment were porfectly marvellous and probably unparal- 
leled in the history of any country in the world. The great families— 
the Zamorin, KGlattiri, Walluvanid, Palghat, Kottayam, Kadattanad, 
Kurumbranad, &c.—wero petty suzerains, each with numbers of vassals, 
more or less independent, and more or less fluctuating in numbers, who 
again were suzerains to still pettier chicfs, also more or less independent 
aud more or less fluctuating in numbers. The subdivisions of authority 
did not ceaso till the lowest stratum of agricultural society was roached. 

The society thus constituted was on a thoroughly sound basis, for 
the strongest mon had opportunities of coming to the front (so to speak). 
The great bulk of the payers of the paéttam were themselves Niyars, the 
“eyes,” the “hands,” and the givers of “ orders’ as tho Kéralolpatti 
pithily expresses their state functions. These Nayars naturally attached 
themselves to the strongest individuals of their community, taking with 
them of course the pdttam or authority’s share of the produce, which 
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- formed a substantial object of ambition to the pushing men of the 
community. A 

In this way numberless petty chieftains arose, and the great families 
_ waxed or waned just according as they were able to attract to their 
following larger or fewer numbers of these petty chieftains. ‘‘ No 
revenue’ was in one sense levied from the petty chiefs who thus 
flocked round the standards of the great families, for the petty chiefs 
themselves enjoyed the ancient land revenue assessment. 

But in another sense land revenue was paid on every cultivated acre ; 
the difficulty was to see and realise that this revenue was really what, 
in every other Indian province, has constituted the basis of the revenues 
of the province. 

But what the Joint Commissioners failed to see was no mystery to 
the people themselves. I'he influential Mappillas in particular told 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan that the Mysorean Government had “ taken or 
absorbed ”’ the customary payments formerly made by them to the 
ganmis, 7.e., the pads or men in authority. This view was in every 
sense most natural; the ancient government of divided authorities had 
been superseded by the organised rule first of the Mysoreans, and aftor- 
wards of the Honorable Company, and what else could be expected than 
that the ancient government share of produce should go along with the 
authority ? 

The Joint Commissioners in express terms withdrew from the 
great families to whom they committed the revenne management of 
their ancient territories all authority except that of levying the land 
revenue, but the ‘authority ” and the land revenue collection had 
nover before been so divorced from each other, for in Mysorean times 
even the land revenue was collected direct from the cultivators by 
Mysorean officials. The result, of course, was that the petty chieftains, 
accustomed to independence, shook their swords or barred the doors of 
their defensible houses when tho tax-gatherer came, and large balances 
of course accrued. 

And again, such pressuro as Mr. Duncan here brought to bear on 
the great families with a view to getting in their arrears of revenue was 
better calculated than anything else could have been to aggravate the 
very evil of which the Joint Commissioners had complained in their 
report | to Government that “ They (the Rajas) have, (stimulated per- 
haps in some degree by the uncertainty as to their future situations), 
acted, in their avidity to amass wealth, more as the scourges and plun- 
derers than as the protectors of their respective little states.’ Freed by 
the presence of British troops from the restraints of having to consult 
the interests and feelings and prejudices of the petty chieftains who had 
formerly been their mainstays, the Rajas naturally enough perhaps sought 
their own aggrandisement at the expense of their former subjects. 


1 Paragraph 261, 
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About the only thing that can be said in favor of Mr. Duncan’s drastic 
mxasures for getting in the land revenue is, and possibly this was 
intended by him, that it paved tho way for speedily undoing tho very 
work which he, as a Joint Commissioner, had laboriously elaborated. 

Towards the middle of December 1795 Mr. Stovens, Senior, resigned 
the Supravisorship and was succeeded by Mr. Handley, and at the same 
timo charges of vorruption and bribery were brought before tho Gover- 
nor, Mr. Duncan,’ by the Zamorin against Messrs, Stevens, Senior,’ 
J. Agnew,' and Dewan Ayan Aya, a Palghit Brahman, for extorting 
one lakh of rupces. The Bombay Government, in January 1796, 
accordingly appointed a commission for special enquiry into these 
charges and some other minor matters. The commission consisted of 
three members, Messrs. Wilkinson, Simpson and Foll. 

Owing to this untoward state of affairs, added to disturbances in 
Chirakkal, Kottayam, &c., which will be presently related, and also to 
prevent the clashing of authority, the office of Supravisor was incorpo- 
rated with the special commission, to which were appointed,’ on 18th May 
1796, Lieutenant-Coloncl Dow and Mr. Rickards in lieu of Messrs. 
Simpson and Fell. Mr. Handley, the Supravisor, also became for a 
short time a member of the commission. 7 

The possessions taken from the Dutch were about the same timo 
placed under a scparate Commissioner, Mr. Hutchinson, the Anjengo 
Resident, who was soon after succeeded by Mr. Oliphant, and the Dutch 
inhabitants were allowed 3 “ for the present ”’ the privilege of retaining 
the “ exercise and operations of their laws, customs and usages.”’ 

Shortly afterwards fresh accusations were brought against other 
public officials by the Kavalappira Nayar, the Palghat Achchan, and 
tho Kurumbranid Raja—against an officer (subsequently acquitted) 
and against the late Supravisor, Mr, Handley, and Dewans Ayan Aya, 
Chicken Aya, Purbu Pandurang and Ram Row of bribery and extortion 
of Rs. 62,000. Just about tnis time, too, a native cashkeeper, Kasinath 
Balajee Prabhu, robbed the Government treasury of Rs. 27,000, and 
some defalcations in the military chest likewise came to notice. 


eres oe 





1 These officers were prosecuted by His Majesty’s Attorney-General before the Court 
of King’s Bench in Londor on charges of bribery and extortion, The trial began in 1801. 
They were found jointly guilty by a jury of having taken Rs. 85,000 from the Zamorin, 
and of having demanded larger sums. Andon 18th June 1804 they were brought up 
before the Court for sentence. They were jointly condemned to the forfeiture of Rs. 85,0U0, 
the sum received trom the Zamorin. Mr. Stevens was fined £5,0CO over and above the 
said amount and sentenced to two years imprisonment “ from that time and until he shall 
have discharged the fine.’ In consideration of Mr. Agnew’s impoverished condition no 
fine was imposed on him, “ but he was sentenced to a further imprisonment of two years 
from that time.”—Court of Directura’ despatch of 3lst August 1804, paras. 71-74. The 
Principal Collector, on 18th May 1805, communicated the result of the trial to the Zamorin, 
an‘ in accordance with the orders received, thus addressed him: “ You will have it perused 
to you with attention, and I have no doubt be fully satisfied that the principles upon which 
the English wish to govern their subjects in India are founded upon trath and justice, 
and are particularly sensitive of the comforts and happiness of the natives of India.’ 

* Treaties, Sc., ii. CKYV. $ Treaties, Sc., ii. CXIV. 
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Tho troubles in Chirakkal, to which allusion has already been made, 
arose from the Raja making a demand on the Chulali Nambiar for an 
excessive sum (Rs. 16,000 per annum) for the district which this chief- 
tain held in the wildest part of the Chirakkal country. The Nambiar 
was one of those semi-independent chiefs who had formerly acknow- 
ledged a merely nominal suzerainty to the Kolattiri family. Reference! 
has already been made to the traditional origin of this family, and 
it is certain that from a very remote period it had enjoyed a position of 
semi-independence, if not complete independence. When the Chirakkal 
Raja obtained a lease of the whole of the Kolattiri dominions, the 
opportunity was too good to be lost to bring this hitherto free district 
into subjection, so the Raja made demands which he knew could not 
be complied with, and when asked to scttle the balance due by him, he 
assigned as his reason that the Nambiar was in arrears with the sum 
due from his district. Major Murray was ordered to visit the district, 
and in his roport of 28th December 1795 after secing the chief, he gave 
it as his opinion that the district was too highly assessed, that the 
Nambiar with his neighbours could raise among them 1,000 men armed 
with English firelocks, and that the country was too wild—he described 
it, as indeed it still is at the present day, ‘‘ the strongest imaginable ”’ 
for the purposes of guerilla warfare—to hold out any hopes of an easy 
subjection. lle wound up by stating that the Raja on his part must 
concede, and that the Nambiar on the other should listen to reason. 

The Raja, however, persisted in his assertion that the district was 

fairly assessed, and as the Nambiar had meanwhile allied himself with 
certain of the young Rajas of the Kolattiri family who were inclined 
to question the right of the Raja to the position he had acquired from 
the English, the Supravisor, after taking the orders of the Bombay 
Government, finally decided on 10th May 1796 to despatch a hody 
of troops into the district under Major Murray to enforce the Raja’s 
demands. The troops succeeded in driving the chieftain and his 
followers into the jungles, and Major Murray further succeeded in 
detaching from their alliance with the Nambiar the junior Rajas of the 
Kolattiri family who had taken refuge there. 
_ The Nambiar on the 18th August then forwarded to the Commis- 
#ioners a full statement of his claims, and particularly insisted on the 
excessiveness of the demand made against him by the Raja, and on the 
motives which had induced the Raja to misrepresent his actions to the 
tlonorable Company with a view to acquiring the district for himself. 

After some further negotiations the Northern Superintendent (Mr. 
Christopher Peile) finally adjusted the matters in dispute between them. 
The Raja was obliged to admit that his demand of Rs. 16,000 for the 
district was nearly Rs. 5,000 in excess of what it ought to have been, 
and on this basis the Superintendent on the 27th October effected a 
‘reconciliation between them and an adjustment of their accounts. 
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Unhappily for the peace of the province, matters were not so easily 
adjusted with the Palassi(Pychy) Raja. In November 1795 his conduct, 
as already stated, seemed to Mr. Rickards to be “ distinguished by a 
contempt for all authority.” He completcly set aside the authority of 
his uncle of Kurumbranad, who had, at Mr. Steven’s request, signed the 
quinquennial lease for the Kottayam districts. Again and again requests 
were made to the Supravisor for troops to bring the Palassi (Pychy) 
Raja into subjection, but for a time these requests wero disregarded. 
Meanwhile, however, the revenue was nore and more falling into errears, 
until at last in April-May 1796 orders came from Bombay to get in 
the arrears ; and with this view to seize the person of the Raja and to 
bring him to trial for the murder of the three Mappillas. 

The bulk of the troops were at this time absent at Colombo, but were 
daily expected back. Colonel Bowles, the Officer commanding the 
Province, formed on April 11th a plan for scizing the Raja. The Supra- 
visor acquiesced in the plan, and on April 19th an attempt was made 
to put it into execution. In the carly morning of that day 300 men of 
the third battalion of native infantry, under Licutenant James Gordon, 
marched from Tellicherry and surrounded the laja’s fortifiod house at 
Palassi at daybreak. An entranco was forced, but the affair had been 
mismanaged and tho Raja had four days previously gone to Manattana 
in the jungles, 

A quantity of treasure was found in the house, and a portion! of 
it only, as afterwards appeared, was sent to Tellicherry. The troops 
remained at the place and a proclamation was issued that they had 
been sent to protect the inhabitants against the Haja’s oppression and 
violence. 

The Raja resented the taking of his house and forwarded to the 
Supravisor a long list of articles said to have been in it. This list 
differed very materially from that prepared under Licutenant Gordon’s 
orders. But it was afterwards proved that it was in some respects at 
least erroneous. 

The Raja after this could not foel himself safc in the low country, 
so the next news received of him was that, accompanied by his family 
and principal people, he had in May 1796 “ascended the mountains 
and gone to the Ghaut Parayeel in the Wynad country.” In June he 
stopped the traffic on the Kuttiyadi Ghat, and the British military force 
was in like manner directed to stop all communication between the 
upper and lower country, but not to pursue the Raja into Wynad. The 
military posts from which these operations were to be carried out were 
Manattana and Kuttiyadi. 

But the force at Colonel Dow’s disposal was insufficient for this 
service, and additional troops were requisitioned. 





1 301 gold mohurs, 2,568 Venetians, and 1 gubter, 
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The change to Wynad, especially during tho rains, appears to have 
been severely felt by the Raja, and in the end of June Colonel Dow, 
in whom (from old acquaintanceship at the siege of Tellicherry and 
subsequently) he appears to have placed much confidence, received at 
“‘ Corote-Angady,” in the Wynad, a penitential letter from him alluding 
to his “ evil fate, which had compelled him to remove from his ancient 
abode to this strange habitation,” and proposing to come in if pardoned 
and his property restored. Colonel Dow on 3rd July acceded to his 
request and promised him an “act of oblivion.” The other Commis- 
sioners did not approve of this measure, and very pertinently remarked 
that Government had proceeded to violent measures with the Raja because 
lenient ones had been found ineffectual, and “if after going such lengths, 
we were to reinstate him without reserve merely because he petitions 
for forgiveness, either what has already been done was oppressive and 
unjust, or so doing must be the height of weakness and inconsistency.” 
However, as Colonel Dow had made the promise, they felt compelled to 
confirm it in so fer as he felt himself bound, and until the orders of 
Government could be obtained. But, on the other side it might have 
been argued that failing to come to terms with him would have thrown 
him into the arms of Tippu, and the cause of his proceeding to Wynad 
at all was the secret and unsuccessful attempt to take him in his house 
at Palassi. 

In pursuance of thie arrangement the Northern Superintendent 
returned from Manattana, and the Raja was, under Colonel Dow’s 
orders, conducted to Palassi by Licutenant Walker, and his property, 
except the treasure, was restored to him. 

For his good behaviour pending the receipt of the orders of Govern- 
ment, Colonel Dow further took security 1 from the Kurumbranad Raja 
and four of the principal inhabitants of Kottayam, and in return 
Colonel Dow agreed? to use his efforts to get back the Palassi house, 
which had been attached, and to have a thorough enquiry made into 
the alleged plunder of it by the troops, on condition that the Raja 
explained to the satisfaction of Government his conduct in putting the 
three Mappillas to death. 

In due time the orders * of the Bombay and Supreme Governments 
were received (July 25th, August 16th, 23rd and 27th) approving of 
the Raja’s reinstatement “on account of the cowl * granted to him 
by the Chief of Tellicherry,” and likewise of Colonel Dow’s action in 
granting a pardon, indemnity and act of oblivion on the terms agreed 
to hy the Colonel, and his ‘‘ restoration to his district and property ”’ 
was distinctly ordered. 

But these orders of Government were not communicated direct 
to the Palassi (Pychy) Raja. They were sent through the Raja of 

1 Treaties, &e., ii. CXVII. 2 Treaties, §c., ii, CXVIII, 
3 reacties, §c., ii, CXXII. * Treaties, S’c., i. XCV. 
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Kurumbranid, whose agents omitted both to communicate them to the 
Raja and to pny over to him the money taken at the sack of his house, 
which the Government had likewise ordered to be restored to him. 

Moreover, the Kurumbrandd Raja removed from the management of 
the Kottayam district an agent whom the Palassi Raja particularly 
wished to keep there. And this agent (Kaitéri Ambu) betook himself 
with some followers to Kanoth, where, it was reported, “ they meditated 
tumult and commotion, and, working on the Pychy (Palassi) Raja‘s 
leading passions, had enticed him to join them.” The Northorn 
Superintendent wished to have an interview with the Raja, but by that 
time (October 1796) ho had “retired to the most impenetrable part of 
the jungle.” 

In short, the Raja felt himself ceceived (as indeed ho had been by 
his uncle and his agents), and feared that the Commissioners, a maj ority 
of whom were determinedly sct against him, would make anothor 
attempt to secure his person which might not be s0 unsuccessful as the 
Jast. Moreover, the Commissioners ought to have themselvos carried out 
the orders regarding the “restoration to his districts and property ” 
which both the Bombay and Supreme Governments had directed to be 
done. 

Of course the result of his flight to the jungles was that the collec- 
tions again fell into arrears. 

Meanwhile further orders (17th October 1796) of the Supreme 
Government had likewise been reccived at Bombay, and were to the 
effect that the Commissioners were to take possession of Wynad, which 
both Governments, after the very favorable terms accorded by them to 
the Palassi (Pychy) Raja, probably thought must now be in the Raja’a 
friendly hands. | 

The orders regarding “restoration to his districts and property ”’ 
had, however, meanwhile reached the Raja, and in November the 
Northern Superintendent then for tho first time (although the orders 
were dated so far back as-the previous July and August) asked what 
the “doubtful ”’ phrase meant, and reported that the Raja expected to 
get back all the property which he alleged had been lost at Palassi 
and to obtain besides the direct manygement of the Kottayam district. 

The Commissioners also now (24th November 1796) very tardily 
asked the Government what the “ doubtful phrase”? meant, and mean- 
while took no steps to give effeot to that portion of the orders which 
were clear, namely, to make the Kurumbranad Raja disgorge the inter- 
cepted treasure which should have been handed over by him long ago 
to the Palassi (Pychy) Raja. 

Troops had already some time previously been sent to Periah in 
Wynad to protect the ingathering of the cardamom croup, and in 
-November-December 1796 another detachment was sent for this same 
purpose. This movement of troops appears to have excited the gravest 
suspicions in the Raja’s mind. 
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. On December 1st, however, he attended a meeting arranged with the 
Northern Superintendent, and then chiefly dwelt on his being kept out 
of the management of Kottayam, and particularly in being placed in 
an intolerable position of subjection under the Kurumbranaid Raja’s 
agent, one Palaya Vittil Chandu, who had faithlessly deserted from his 
own service. He came to this meeting attended by 1,200 to 1,500 
armed men. 

A week was spent by the Superintendent in endeavouring to bring 
ahout a reconciliation between the rival Rajas, but these well-meant 
efforts came to nothing owing to “duplicity ” on the one side and 
‘intolerable insolence ’’ on the other, 

After this, matters rapidly went from bad to worse. News came 
that the Palassi (Pychy) Raja was in treaty with Tippu’s officers. The 
pepper revenue of Koitayam, a most important item in the accounts, 
was in jeopardy owing to bands of armed men moving abvuut the 
country. Troops were despatched to protect the Wynad passes and 
to act offensively if necessary. Dindimal was occupied as a central 
place for defending the Kottiyir and Nelliadi passes, and the Periah 
Ghat detachment was also strengthened. But the country was wild 
and covered with impenetrable forests and more troops were wanted 
for the service. 

On December 16th the Northern Superintendent came to ie con- 
clusion that the differences between the rival Rajas were irreconcilable, 
and suggested the issue of a proclamation to the people forbidding then 
‘to assemble to assist the Palassi (Pychy) Raja. 

The Commissioners adopted this idea, and on 18th December drafted 
but.did not at once publish a warning proclamation ! that ‘“‘ previous to 
proceeding to extremities” against the Raja they gave the people an 
opportunity of returning to their allegiance, and if they did not seize 
it within, fifteen days they were to be considered as “ irreconcilable 
enemies of the Company’s Government, their lands and property 
will be immediately confiscated, never again to be restored, and the Raja 
and his friends? pursued to their utter extirpation from the Company’s 
dominions.” And tl.ey wrote to the Raja direct, telling him in a 
phrase which he ironically commented on afterwards when the fulfil- 
ment of the threat had miscarried, that “ not a sepoy shall rest in this 
province till you and all your adherents are utterly extirpated.” 

Tho Commissioners evidently lost their temper over this proclama- 
tion, and the chief moving cause appears to have been that the pepper 
crop and the revenue dependent thereon were in danger of being lost 
through the disturbances created hy the rebels. 





1 Treaties, §c., ii. CKXXI. 

2(1) Parappanad Raja, (2) Kannavatt Shekaran Nambiar, (3) Kaitéri Ambu, (4) Kai- 
tori Kaméran, (5) Kaitéri Eman, (6) Elampuilian Kunyan, (7) Puttamvittil Rairu, (83) 
Menon Kiran, (9) Shekara Variyar, (10) Puttalat Nayar, (11) Mélodam Kanachan Nam- 
bifr holding Re. 41,000 of janmam property and having in train 481 men, | 
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Moved by these threats, the Palassi (Pychy) Raja then openly 
visited Tippu’s Killidar at Karkankotta. 

But as a last resource another meeting was arranged at Nittar 
between him and the President of the Commissioners and Northen 
Supermtendent on 30th December. The Raja demanded the direct 
management of his district, and was again refused as the Kurumbranad 
Raja would not agree. 

After this nothing remained but to procced to overawe the district 
by a show of force, so the Superintendent was directed to act on the 
proclamation of 18th December to break up the bands of armed men, 
to reduce the number of ghats leading to Wynad, and to efficiently ~ 
protect those remaining. 

On January 4th, 1797, the Coorg Raja reported that either the 
Palassi (Pychy) Raja himself or one of his family had had an interview 
with Tippu at ‘‘ Hegadideva” in Mysore, whither Tippu had proceeded 
ostensibly to see a white elephant. 

The pepper crop was by this time just about ready for gathering, 
and to their chagrin the Commissioners now found even the Kurumbra- 
nad Raja’s adherents passing over to the rebel side, and that the Raja 
himself showed great lukewarmness in the British cause. 

Mattcrs came to a crisis on January 7th, 1797. On that date a 
detachment of 80 men of Captain Jiawrence’s battalion was proceed- 
ing with a peon of the Superintendent’s to a place called in the records 
‘* Manandery,”’ where they were to be stationed and whero the Comwis- 
sioners’ proclamation was to be read. A band of men under Kaitéri 
Ambu waylaid them, mortally wounded the commanding officer Captain 
Bowman, wounded several other officers, and killed many of the men. 
The detachment appears to have been taken by surprise: they had, 
when fired upon, neither their bayonets fixcd nor their muskets loaded. 

Flushed with this success, the rebels next on the 8th January 
attacked the havildar’s guard stationed at Palassi, and killed the whole 
party excepting one man, who escapod to tell the story. And not content 
with killing the sepoys, great excesses were committed, for the rebels 
“caused | to be cut up with unrelenting fury the women and children 
as is said of the same dotuchment. Anda similar fate was intended 
towards a small guard stationed at Benghaut (Venkad), and the purpose 
would no doubt have been carried into effect had not timely intelligence 
reached that quarter so as to enable the party to provide the means of 
their security.” 

The weak and scattered detachments inWynad too were found to 
be in danger. That at Dindimal had to retreat, under Lieutenant 
Inglis, for safety to the Periah post commanded by Lieutenant Gorman. 
It was savagely attacked en route on 14th January 1797 by the rebels, 
and the defenceless women and followers of the party were massacred. 


aC AAT 


1 Mz. Wilkinson, President of Commission, minute of 2nd February 1797. 
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But the detachment made good its “very gallant retreat,” as the 
Bombay Government characterised it at the time, in spite of the over- 
whelming force of ‘‘ Nambiars,”” probably Kanoth Shekaran’s party, by 
which it was opposed, and Lieutenant Inglis won the strong approbation 
of the Bombay Government. His loss on the march amounted only to 
1 jemadar, 1 naigue and 12 sepoys killed or missing. 

The united detachments having exhausted their provisions, were 
permitted unmolested to make their way down the Ellacherrum pass 
to Kuttiyadi. 

All the remote military pests in the country below the ghats were 
likewise placed in a state of comparative siege, and convoys of provi- 
sions sent to them were attacked. On 27th January a convoy proceeding 
to Major Anderson at Mananderi was attacked and 3 sepoys were killed, 
and a jemadar and 19 sepoys were wounded, in addition to which the 
coolies ran away and the stores, ammunition, c., were lost. 

The measures proposed by the Commissioners to counteract these 
savage successes were—more troops to be stationed in Wynad, fortified 
military posts to be constructed at Venkad, Palassi, Kodoli, and Kotta- 
yam bazaar, and another post in Iruvalinad was proposed to overawe 
tho Nambiars, one of whom (Kampuratt) was connected by marriage 
with the Palassi (Pychy) Raja’s chief adherent, Kanoth Shekaran 
Nambiar. 

In February accordingly the nemher Government sent down a 
considerable rcinforcoment of troops, consisting of one battalion of 
sepoys, 200 Kuropeans, and a detachment of artillery, together with 
Major-General Bowles (who was ordered to resume the military com- 
mand of the province) and several other officers. 

-Wynad had always been considered an ‘equivocal possession ”’ as it 
was not specifically mentioned in the Seringapatam treaty; indeed, 
the only ground for considering that it had boen ceded hy Tippu that 
had occurred to the Joint Commissioners was that the revenue of the 
Kottayam districts would not have been rated so high by Tippu if he 
had nt intended also to include it in the cession. But in 1796 the 
Commissioners had mado some advances towards annexing it tothe other 
Malabar districts by appointing, on 26th February 1796, a canongoe to 
work under the Kurumbranad Raja with a view to ascertaining what 
its revenue resources were. This officer entered on the duty assigned 
to him on the 27th March following. And the Commissioners followed 
this up by deputing one of their members, Colonel Dow, to co-operate 
with the Kurumbrandd Raja in arranging a mode for the future col- 
lection of the revenue, under restrictions however as to advancing any 
claims from which it might thereafter be dishonorable to retract, and 
Colonel Dow was in particular directed to avoid, as far as possible, 
interfering in matters that might occasion, on the part of Tippu, any 
opposition to the authority of the Honorable Company in that district. 

Colonel Dow had accordingly, on 27th June 1793, ascended the T'amaras- 
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séri pass accompanied by a military force, and had traverscd on that 
occasion the portion of the district lying between the head of the 
Tamarasséri pass and the passes known respectively as the Periah pass 
and the Smugglers’ pass, descending on Manattana. On the 17th of 
July he posted at a place variously called ‘“ Coonjiste ” or “ Cototo’” or 
“‘ Cauccote”’ or ‘‘ Concesta ”’ bazaar, a detachment of troops commanded 
by Lieutenant Iliff, as a check on the Palassi (Pychy) Raja rather than 
to assert the Honorable Company’s authority in Wynad. Again, in 
the beginning of December 1796 tho Officer Communding the Province 
had, at the request of the Commissioners, stationed a detachment of 
troops under Juicutenant Gorman at Periah with a view, os already 
alluded to, to protect the cardamom crop from being dariod off by the 
Palassi (Pychy) Raja’s people, and some time afterwards Ticutcnant 
Inglis’ party, to whose gallant retreat from Dindimal to Periah roferenco 
has already been made, was posted at the former of these places. 

Mattors were in this state when the Commissioncrs finally decided to 
issue their proclamation! of 18th December 1796, and the effect on the 
Palassi (Pychy) Raja was to drive him to seck aid from Tippu. It 
scems that Tippu agreed to supply him with ammunition, and to station 
6,000 “ Carnatics” under his Killidar at Karkankotta on the Wynad 
frontier, to be ready to help the Raja’s pcople in driving the British 
troops down the ghats out of Wynad. 

After the outbreak of hostilities Colonel Dow was nominated to 
the command of the troops serving against the rebels, and in pursuance 
of this object he, in the beginning of March 1797, again ascended the 
Tamarasséri pass and marched without opposition through the Wynad 
district from the head of that pass as far as Periah. ‘The plan of opcr- 
ations was for Colonel Dow to concentrate in force at Periah, and, when 
that post was secured, the force below the ghats was to drive away the 
rebels from the fortified posts in the low country about Kanoth, and it 
was hoped that the force above the ghats, by cutting off the rebols’ 
retreat, would effectually break them up. 

But two companics of sepoys undor command of Licutenant Mealey, 
who had ascended into Wynad by way of the Karkor pass and were 
bringing up the rear of Colonel Dow’s force, did not suceced in over- 
taking the main body, and during three successive days—9th, 10th ond 
11th March—this detachment had to fight its way, being opposed by 
‘some thousands ” of Nayars and Kurchiars “‘ between Devote Angady ' 
and Cunjote Angady,”’ and was finally forced to retreat from Wynid 
vid the Ellacherrum’”’ ? (Cardamom mountain) pass with ‘“‘ considera- 
ble loss,”’ viz., 1 subbadar, 2 havildars, 2 naigues, 1 waterman and 32 
sepoys killed or missing, and 67 wounded including an English officer 
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Lieutenant Millinchamp). About half the force were either killed, 
missing, or wounded. | 

Colonel Dow himself was completely hampered in carrying out the 
plan of operations by lack of commissariat supplies. He had started 
from the head of the Tamarasséri pass with only a few days’ rations, 
and when his force reached Periah he had but five days’ supplies of rice 
left for his men. He had written several urgent Ictters to the Commis- 
sionera, telling them of the straits he was in for food, and they had 
requested Major-Goneral Bowles to forward supplies for him od the 
Kuttiyadi pass, the foot of which was held hy the rebels. Major Ander- 
son, entrusted with the duty of convoying the supplies and cffecting a 
junction with Colonel Dow, was unablo to fulfil that service as the 
Mappillas detailed to act as cuides to his dctachment failed to put in an 
appearance, and thus much valuable time was lost, and the failure of 
supplies to reach in time paved the way for the disasters which imme- 
diately followed. 

Shortly after reaching Periah, Coloncl Dow reccived at the hands of 
six armed men lcttors from Tippu’s officer at Karkankotta, remonstrating 
against his marching with a force through Wynad, which he claimed 
as & portion of the Sultan’s territory. This circumstance scemed to 
Colonel Dow to render it absolutely necessary that a fresh plan of opera- 
tions should be decided on, as it was clearly, he thought, impracticable, 
with the resources at command, to maintain the position above the 
ghats in the face of an active opposition of the combined forces of 
the Palassi (Pychy) Raja and Tippu. 

Colonel Dow, under these circumstances, decided to descend the 
ghats with a view to consulting his eolleagues in the Commission. On 
his way from Periah to the Ellacherrum pass above referred to his 
detachment was attacked by bands of rebels, among whom he could 
easily distinguish men in the dress of Tippu’s sepoys, but he made 
good his retreat to the pass although only accompanied by a small party 
of sepoys, and he descended into the low country on the 17th March, 
with the loss, however, of all his baggage, papers, &c. 

On the night of tho following day, 18th March, Major Cameron, left 
in command of 1,100 men at Periah by Colone! Dow, was forced by 
want of erevions to quit that post and to attempt a similar retreat 
by the same pass. But the enemy had by this time completed thoir 
arrangements, and instead of attacking the party on the comparatively 
level ground above, they waited until the force had entered the pass. 
Both sides of it were lined by the robels, who had likewise stockaded 
it, and a melancholy loss occurred. Major Cameron and three other 
officers (Lieutenant Nugent and Ensigns Madge and Rudderman) 
were killed, two other officers were wounded, and of the detachment 
some Europeans of artillery, with a considerable number of native 
officers and privates,’ were either killed or missing. In addition to 
this loss of life, the detachment lost its guns, baggage, ammunition 
and cattle and the union colour of the battalion of sepoys. , - 
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Major Anderson with his convoy of supplics, which Colonel Dow 
had expected to moet at or near the head of the pass on tho 16th, arrived 
on the ghat on the 19th, just in time to help to carry off the wounded, 
of whom there were “ great numbers.” 

Amongst the secret papers found in Scringapatam after the final 
fall of Tippu there occurs the following significant passage relating to 
these oventsin a letter dated “ Le primtdé de la ler decade de Floread 
Pan 5e dela République francaise,’ | from 'Tippu Sultan to Citoyen Gene- 
ral Mangalon. toferring to English affairs in India he wrote: “A 
Calicute tls ont été attaqué par le Rajas Congis Rammé Ramme, Chefe de 
Coutengris (Kottayam), qué leurs a tué en trois sortics mille Européens et 
trois millos Sipatf ; par toute li coté ils sont attaqué ; tous sont récoltés 
contre eur, par rapors au vexcations ct au impots qwils ont més.” 

On receipt of intelligence of the above events, the Bombay Govern- . 
sont quickly decided that the presence of the Governor (Mr, Jonathan 

Dnncan) and of the Commander-in-Chief (ieutenant-Gencral Stuart) 

was necessary in Malabar, so on 10th April 1797, by orders? of the 

Governor in Council, those officers were deputed to form a Committee of 

the Government in Malabar, where they arrived in the middle of the 

month. Pending their arrival the Commissioners were directed to 

suspend hostilities. 

Before proceeding to relate the measures adopted by the Committee 
of Government to bring affairs into a more satisfactory state, it will bo 
necessary to revort to othor matters which had meanwhile occupied the 
attention of the Commissioners. | 

With regard to tho affairs of the Dibi of Cannanoro, orders 
were received from Government that the jeghire granted to her by 
Tippu should not be restored as it was only a temporary alienation 
from the Chirakkal Raja. She then executed an agreement,’ dated 28th 
October 1796, to pay Ks. 15,000 annually, “ being the jumma (Yama = 
demand) on the houses, purrams, Xc., situated at or near Cannanore, 
on my trade to the Laccadiva Islands, and on my jelm (janmam) 
property on the said islands.” The right of Government to gequester * 
the islands and the whole of their produce was to remain in force. She 
also agrecd to pay customs dutics on all articles except island coir yarn, 
and she gave up all pretensions to the one-fifth share of the collections 
granted to other Malayali chieftains, and finally renounced all claims 
to the jaghire. This agreement is still in forco, and is that under 
which the Cannanore Laccadive Islands are administered down to the 
present day. 

The Zamorin had in the meanwhile failed *> to pay in the revenues: 
of his districts with punctuality, and the Commissioners, acting on the 
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astringent orders issued by the Governor, took over on 5th July 1796 
the direct management of them. It would appear that the Mappillas 
of Ernad and Malapuram had given great trouble to the Zamorin’s 
collectors, and he had some time previously renounced the direct manage- 
ment of those districts, which had in consequence been made over to 
Manjéri Attan Gurikkal for management under the Raja. For these 
and the remaining districts the Zamorin was able eventually to settle 
the accounts, and tho districts were accordingly returned to him for 
management on tho 24th August 1796. : 

The direct management by the Company’s officers of the Kavalap- 
para ani Palghat districts was shortly afterwards taken! over for the 
same reasons, and it does not appear that they were ever afterwards 
returned for management to their respective chiefs. 

In short, the beginning of the final resumption of all districts held 
under the quinquennial leases had commenced. 

The two Rajas belonging to the Padinyaru Kovilakam (western 
palace) of the Zamorin’s family, who from the time of the murderous 
assault on Shamnath, the Zamorin’s minister, had been living in a stato 
ef chronic semi-rebollion latterly in their residence in the jungly country 
at Kalladikod in the Walluvanad taluk, were at last brought to accept 
terms, The Commissioners agrecd ’ on 6th January 1797 to their receiv- 
ing an annual allowance of Rs. 10,000, and they on their part agreed 
to reside peaceably thereafter at Calicut. 

This was fortunatcly arranged just before the troubles with the 
- Palassi (Pychy) Raja came to a head, for had the rebellion in the north 
been supplomentecd by a similar rising in the south, the Commissioners 
would have boen sore prossed to make head against so formidable a 
combination, and the task undertaken by the Committee of Government, 
even with all the resources of the State to back them, would havo become 
moro difficult than it actually was. 

In the middle of April the Governor, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, and 
Lieutenant-General Stuart, the Commander-in-Chief, arrived to investi- 
gate the affairs of the country. Acting mainly on the advice of 
Shamnath, the Zamorin’s minister, the Commissioners had, just before 
the arrival of the Committee of Government, begun ® to raise a levy of 
irregular troops to harass the Palassi (Pyehy) Raja, a measure which 
appears to have been attended with the best possible effect. 

After the arrival of the Committee, one of their first measures was 
to resume, from the charge of the so-called Kurumbranad Raja of the 
Kottayam family, tho direct revenue management of the Palassi (Pychy) 
districts, which ought never to have been ontrusted to his care, as his 
authority and that of the Palassi (Pychy) Raja had been in continual 
conflict, and the latter had repeatedly put this forward aos his main 
grievance. 
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A way was thus opened up for bringing the matters in dispute to a 
peaceful issue, but for a time there seemed to be no hope of a settlement. 
After several ineffectual attempts of the Chirakkal Raja and Mr. Peile, 
the Northern Superintendent, had been made to induce the .Palasai 
(Pychy) Raja, under the most unqualified assurance of safe conduct, to 
mect the Committee at Tellicherry, active measures were resumed against 
him, full authority being given to Colonel Dow, who was well known 
to the inbabitants. An amnesty! was at the same time proclaimed to 
the inhabitants who should return to their allegiance. Colonels Dow 
and Dunlop then marched in two’columns from Kottayam bazaar, and 
joining forces at Manattana, they there met with somo opposition, and 
their force suffered some casualties in officers‘'and men. But tho united 
force pushed onward in spite of some opposition and took possession of 
Tadikulam, the Raja’s head-quarters, and demolished the contiguous 
fortified house of the Kanoth Nambiar, with the loss of Brigade- 
Major Captain Batchelor killed and one or two Kuropeans and sopoys 
wounded. After these exploits they returned to their encamping 
ground. 

In spite, however, of this success, the Committee became aware of 
tho difliculties which lay in the way of bringing this gucrilla warfare to 
a specdy conclusion on account of the mountainous and thickly wooded 
nature of the country. For theso reasons, and for others of a wider 
character, namely, the war with France in Europe and tho danger of 
intrigues on the part of Tippu and the French, the Committee deter. 
mined, if possible, to bring about a speedy peace. 

The Chirakkal Raja was accordingly permitted to re-open negotia- 
tions on behalf of the Palassi (Pychy) Raja, in which Devas Bhandari, 
a Konkana and one of the Company’s pepper merchants, and the adopted 
Parappanid Raja (of the Kottayam family) took prominent parts and 
succceded* on 23rd July 1797 in bringing matters to a satisfactory 
termination. 

The Palassi (Pychy) Raja and his chicf adherents, the Kanoth 
Nambiar and others, agreed to respect an agreement to be made by the 
Senior Raja of the Kottayam family, hitherto resident in Travancore, for 
the revenue management of the Kottayam districts, including Tamaras- 
séri, in place of the superseded Kurumbranid Raja, and this arrange- 
ment ® was shortly afterwards (27th September 1797) carried into effect, 
and the detachments of troops posted in different parts of the low 
country were then concentrated in a cantonment at Kuttuparamba, 
about eight miles east of Tellicherry on the high road to Coorg and 
‘Wynad. | 

A meeting having then been arranged with tho late rebellious Raja, 
the Committee ascertained from him that through some intrigue or 
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other the pardon of the Governor-General, conveyed to him through the 
Kurumbranad Raja, had not reached him beforo he had begun to make 
collections on his own account. Moreover the plundered. property, which 
had been committed to the same Raja for restoration to him, had never 
been received. It was only on reccipt direct from the Northern Super- 
intendent of acopy of the Supreme Government’s orders in his case that. 
he came to undorstand how if had been settled, and it so happened that 
the Malayalam translations of those orders construed the expression ! 
“ his restoration to his district and property ” in the largest sense, viz., 
that his country and property should be given back to him. 

The Committee were not quite satisficd that the adoption of the 
superseded Raja into the real Kurumbranid family operated as a for- 
feiture of all his rights in the family of his birth, namely, Kottayam, 
and they therefore could not attach much importance to that point, 
which was also pressed on their notico by the Palassi (Pychy) Raja. 
But therein they were doubtless wrong. 

Tho Palassi (Pychy) Raja was granted? a pension of Rs. 8,000 per 
annum and tho plunder of his Palassi house was made good to him, 
He was further granted a pardon “for all that had been done towards 
the Company.” | 

‘A pardon was likewise extended to tho Narangéli Nambiar of 
Iruvalinad, who, as already related, had, after the slaying. of three 
Mappillas, fled to the Valassi (Pychy) Raja for protection. ‘Tho Com- 
mittee of Government, on reviewing the papers connected with his 
case, had come to the conclusion that the sequestration of his lands and 
property was not justified by the regulations. So his outlawry was 
reversed and the Nambiir was restored * to his possossions. 

In regard to other measures, the Committee of Government strongth- 
ened tho Commission on 15th Septomber 1797 by adding to the Board 
the Officer commanding the Province. The militia was next dishanded 
and two sibandi corps of Nayars and Mappillas were organised, the 
Nayars being stationed in the southern and the Mappillas in the northern 
division to secure the peace of the country. 

Affairs in Chirakkal next claimed attention. The Raja died and 
the Government recognised the succession of Ravi Varma, the eldest of 
the two princes in Travancore. His nomination to the raj was opposed 
by the Kavinisséri branch of the family, supported by the senior or 
Kolattiri Raja. To ensure peace and harmony in the family, the 
Linguist, M. A. Rodrigues, and the influential Mappilla merchant 
Chévakkaran Makki, were deputed to Chirakkal. They succecded in 
establishing peace. Ravi Varma was confirmed in the raj and Colonel 
Dow was placed in judicial and magisterial chargo of this district in 
addition to Kottayam. 
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The Ernid district having been relinquished by the Zamorin, an 
Enropean assistant was appointed to take charge of it and another assist- 
ant was scent to administer Parappanad. 

Mr. Rivett was succeeded by Mr. Spencer as President of the Com- 
mission, while Messrs. Smce and Torrins were appointed in the room 
of Colonel Dow and. Mr. Handley. ‘The posts of native dewans were 
abolished, and it was resolved to mako a radical change in the adminis- 
tration by the appointment of covenanted servants as revenue assistants, 
to be employed throughout the district, on which account the existing 
regulations were modified. 

Separate decennial leases! were for the first time entered into with 
the Kurangot Nayar and the chiof landholder under him, the Payapurat 
Nayar, for the district known as Koringot Nallai. 

The notorious Mappilla bandit chief, Unni Matta Mippan, was 
pardoned and restored to his estate of Klampulasséri, while Attan Gurik- 
kal, a relation of his and no less noted for turbulence of character, was 
appointed from motives of policy as head of a police establishment in 
Ernad. 

Tho forts of Cannanore, Tellicherry and Palghat were now either 
improved or repaired. 

The minor mattcrs which engaged the attention of the Committee 
of Government were— ) 

The abolition of the expensive mail boat service and the estab- 
lishment of a post v4 Cochin and tho Travancore gate on the 
Tinnevelly frontier to Tuticorin. 

The regulation of ferries. 

The freedom of trade to the Laccadive islanders. 

The abolition of all frontier duties on horned cattle, provisions, 
&ec., imported from Tippu’s territorics. 

The introduction of a tax on all spirituous liquors, which were to 
bo farmed out as well as tho trade in tobacco. 

The repair of the gun roads made by Tippu. 

And the tracing of a road from Palghat to Palani and Dindigul 
in order to avoid the adjaccnt territories of Tippu. 

Their attention was also directed to the cultivation of special predacts 
such as cinnamon, coffee, pepper, nutmeg, spices, sugarcane, cotton, &e. 
Mr. M. Brown was accordingly appointed ? Overseer of the Company’s 
plantation opened out at Anjarakandi in the waste lands of Kandat- 
tara on a salary of Rs. 800 per month. The Vettatnid escheats were 
surveyed by Captain Moncrief, who as well as Colonel Sartorius surveyed 
the rivers of the country and Licutenant Monier Williams drew the first 
map of Malabar under Captain Moncricf’s supervision. Just at the close 
of the labours of the Committee of Government some treasonable corre- 
spondence—said to have been carried on by Tippu with the Palassi 
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(Pychy) Raja, with the Padinyadru Kovilakam Rajas of the Zamorin’s 
house, and with Unni Matta Mappan—was diecovered, but the Committee 
having no reliable information to go upon, decided to overlook the 
matter. 

In the very beginning of 1798, after a stay.of over eight months 
in the Province, the Governor and the Commander-in-Chief returned 
to the Presidency. 

In pursuance of the arrangement for the better administration of 
the country, European assistants were located in all the districts under 
the Superintendents, and Mr. Smeo was entrusted ! with the very impor- 
tant duty of revising the assessment of the Province by an inspection of 
the estate of each ryot. 

In order to prevent confusion in the regular payment of revenue by 

the six Nambiars of [ruvalinad, tle Commissioners, with the consent 
of these chieftains, next annulled ? the quinquennial lease and entered 
into separate engagements ® with each of them for the unexpired portion 
of two years remaining undcr the lease. The revised leases followed the 
precise lines of those aiready issued to the other chiefs of Malabar. 
' At their earnest entreaty, agreements were in February-March 1798 
for the first time also entered into with the Kuttali, Avinyat and Palen 
Nayars of Payyormala for the remaining term of the quinquennial lease 
executed by the Kurumbranad Raja. 

The district of Kurumbala, which lay above the ghats in Wynad 
and which formerly formed a part of Payyormala, was not included 
in the Kuttali and Avinyat Nayars’ agreements as the Honorable 
Company’s right to the territory was, like that to the rest of Wynad, 
considered to be doubtful, but the collections of this small district were 
to be made‘ by the Nayars and paid into the northern treasury. 

In April some disturbances were croated in Chirakkal by a prince of 
the Chenga Kovilakam of the Kolattiri family, a nephew of the late 
Raja. Ie claimed the raj. Colonel Dow went with a force to restore > 
quiet, The rebellious Raja attempted in the following month of May 
to take the Puttur temple by storm, but was slain in the attempt by the 
ruling Raja’s Niyars who defended it. 

Kottayam affairs once more claimed attontion, The senior manag- 
ing Raja was found to be falling into arrears with his collections, 
although assisted by British officers. It became apparent that he had 
not sufficient personal influence or energy to keep things in order, so he 
was pensioned and permitted to retire to Travancore. The district was 
then placed under the direct management of the Honorable Company’s. 
officers.. 

The Commissioners’ attention was next taken up by the affairs of 
Palghat. The Achchan in April touk the law into bis own hands, in. 
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spite of the terms of his engagements, by ‘‘ putting to death Ullateel 


Vectail Canden Nayar and taking out the cyes ot Parameshuaracooty i. 
Brihman.” Having thus committed himself, he escaped on 7th July — 


from his house in Kalpatti in Palghat town os soon as it was known 
that the Commissioners intended to bring him to trial for these offencos. 
A proclamation ! offering a reward of Rs. 5,000 was issued for his 
apprehension. The upshot was that he surrendored himself to Major 
Romney at Palghat and was imprisoned in the Tellicherry fort, where 
he soon after died. 

In sending orders to tho Commissionors to assume the direct revenue 
management of the Palghat district, theo Bombay Government wrote 
approving of this measure, which had been suggested by the Commis- 
sioners, and observing further :— 

“There exists no anterior general engagement whatever between 
the Company and the Palghat family, who appeared to have availed 
themselves of the victories of our army during the last Mysore war 
to reassumo possession without any formal sanction on the part of the 
English, in which situation are several of the southern chieftains, who 
have heretofore no sort of claim upon us more than may result from 
their own good and unexceptionable behaviour, a distinction more than 
once pointed out for your guidance by this Government.” 

In September of this same year final orders were at last received 
in regard to Tippu’s claims to Wynad. The Governor-General, Lord 
Mornington, after full consideration of the mattor, came ? to the conclu- 
sion that ‘*‘ Wynad was net ceded to the Company by tho late ‘Treaty of 
Peace, and thatit belongs by right to his said Llighness, the Nawaub 
Tippu Sultan Bahandur,” who was to be permitted “ consequently to 
occupy the said district whenever it may suit his pleasuro.” But the 
Company’s claim to the passes leading up to Wynad were not to be 
affected in any way by this waiver of right to the district itself. 

Nearly all the Itajas were backward in the regular discharge of 
their kists and were obliged to procure the suretyship of Mappilla 
merchants for the payment of arrears. Although members of this sect 
living in the coast towns were activo traders and well-behaved, in the 
interior their fellow religionists were incessantly ongaged in marauding 
expeditions. Mannarakad, Tamarasséri, Pulavayi, Vettattnid, Chéra- 
nid and Ernad especially suffered from these banditti. The mistaken 
notions prevalent in regard to ownership in the land appear to have been 
to a large extent at the bottom of these disturbances, which assumed the 
aspect of faction fights for supremacy between Hindusand Muham-. 
madans. 

The Zemorin having failed to pay his revenue regularly, the dircct 
management of his remaining districts was again assumed ‘ in October 
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1798 by the Company, and agreements wero shortly afterwards entered 
into with the fifth Raja and other members of the family for the pay- 
ment of their allowances. provided and only so Jong as they should 
remain in good behaviour. Some of them were then allowed to resume 
their residenco at the Kalladikod Kovilakam, which was “ situated 
amidst a strong intricate jungle.’ Subsequent events did not, however, 
justify the grant of this relaxation. 

Of the events of the last war with Tippu Sultan, ending in the 
taking of his capital and in his own death, little need here be said. 
The arrival in a French frigate at Mangalore, on 26th April 1798, of 
99 French Civil and Military Officers, sent by the Governor of the 
Isle of France for service under Tippu, put the English on tho alert, 
and made them commence preparations for war. ‘The above event, — 
followed by the despatch of a further embassy from Tippu to France, 
which was sent by way of 'Tranquobar, led directly to the last war with 
Tippu. On the 11th February 1799 General Harris began his march on 
Seringapatam, and on the 2Ist of that same month General Stuart, with 
the Bombay army of 6,420 fighting men, made his first march out of 
Cannanore. On the 25th the top of the pass was reached and the 
column haltod. On the 6th March Tippu attacked General Stuart at 
Sedasecer and was repulsed, and on the 11th he retreated to Seringapa- 
tam to oppose General Harris. On April 14th the two armies effected 
a junction before Seringapatam, and on the 4th of May 1799 Seringa- 
patam fell and Tippu was slain. 

Stores were sent from Malabar vid Irukkir on the Valarpattanam 
river to Coorg, where ® commissariat magazine was established. The 
Raja of Coorg proved himself again to bo a staunch adherent of the 
English. Ho aided them most substantially with provisions and 
bullocks, while at the same time he refused any remuneration, the value 
of the supplies afforded by him being calculated at not less than four 
lakhs of rupees. In appreciation of his conduct and valuable services, 
the Coorg tribute was cancelled, and for it was substituted, ! as a proof 
of fealty and devotion, an annual present to the Company of a trained 
elephant. The affairs of tho State were taken out of the hands of the 
authorities in Malabar and a Itesident was stationed at his court. 

The pensioned. Rajasof Kumbla and Vittul Agra or Higgada did 
not also failto harass Tippu’s possessions during the war, and on this 
account the pension of the former was in 1801 increased to Rs. 400, 
But the latter having after the proclamation of peace plundered the 
Manasserum temple, he was declared a rebel and death anticipated the 
orders issued for his seizure. 

Strangely enough the Rajas and Chiefs of Malabar, considering the 
turoulent and discontented disposition of many, were on their best 
behaviour during this reried of disturbance. Several persons hitherto 
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believed to te inimical to the Company’s interests proved their loyalty 
and devotion, notwithstanding that rumours wero afloat of the Chirakkal 
and Palassi (Pychy) Rajas carrying on clandestine correspondenco with 
Tippu and aiding him with mon and provision. 

It 1s important to mention that with the exception of a detachment 
at Cannanore, and with the cxception of the militia, Malabar was left 
entirely without military protection during the operations of the armies 
in the field. But General Stuart’s brilliant victory of the 6th March, 
at the very opening of the compaign against Tippu’s force, was viewed 
at the time by the Governor-General and others as having conduced 
largely to the tranquillity in Malabar. 

On the fall of Seringapatam, Wynad was, undor the partition 
Treaty } and subsidiary troaties, ceded to the Company as part of their 
share on the Western Coast. 

The four islands of the Laccadive group taken by Tippu from the 
Bibi of Cannanore wero leased to Chovakkaran Missa by Captain 
Munro, Collector of the newly acquired Province of Canara, although 
the Bibi did not fail once more to urge her claims to them. 

The Payyormala Nayars having failed to vay their revenue, their 
district was next taken under? the Company’s control, and on the 
expiration of the Chirakkal lease, the management of that district 
was also undortaken® by the Company owing to irregularity in the 
payment of its revenue. 

Writing to the Madras Government on 14th August 1800, the 
Commissioners reported as follows :— 

“ From a gencral failure in the fulfilment of their engagements by 
tho Rajas, Government assumed the collection of the revenue at sundry 
periods before the expiration of the settloments in September 1799. 
Since which period, except ‘ in the instances of Kadattanad, Kurangoth- 
Kallayi and Cannanore in the northern, Kavalappara and the three 
petty Nayar districts of Mannir, Kongad and Eddatara in the southern 
division, and the island of Chetwai held by tho Cochin Rajah on a 
decennial lease commencing 970, the collection of the revonues has 
proceeded under the sole control of the officers of Government, an 
arrangement from which the best cffocts have been produced.” 

The only lease renewed ° was that of the Kadattanid Raja, and that 
for periods of one year only. He had been uniformly punctual in the 
payment of his revenue. The superseded chiefs were continued in 
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the enjoyment of the allowance of one-fifth (in some cascs) and of 
one-tenth {in others) of the revenue of their respective districts which 
had been allotted to them for their maintenance. These allowances 
continue to be paid to them down to the prescnt day under the 
designation of Malikhdna. 

The minor matters which at this time engaged the attention of the 
Commissioners were— 

The introduction of the tobaccy monopoly. 

The establishment of a rule for the registration! of all writings 
of the transfer of landed property, on whatever tonure held, 
in order to put a stop to systematic forgeries. 

And the change of the postal route from ‘Travancore to Coim- 
batore, ono of the newly acquired districts. | 

Tho Putiyangadi. Tangal, of an influential Arab family, was in 
March 1799 continued in an exemption from the payment of tho 
revenue on his property, originally granted * to him by the Second Raja 
of Calicut in 1791 in order that by his influence he might restrain the 
lawloss habits of his countrymen, the ringleaders of whom were Unni 
Mitta Mappan, Attan Gurikkal, Chemban Pokar, &c. A formidable 
combination was formed by these Mappilla headmen, instigated by a 
spirit of revenge for the punishment inflicted by tho regular judicial 
process on some of their connexions, especially on Adam Khan, a 
brother-in-law of Gurikkal’s, who had been executed for murder. The 
combination became alarming after an abortive attempt had been made 
by the Assistant, Mr. Baber, to seize Chemban Pokar, who had escaped 
from the Palghat fort. Mr. Baber’s party wasrepulsed. This success 
encouraged Chemban Pokar to make a daring attempt on the life of 
Mr. G. Waddcll, the Southern Superintendent, while he was proceeding 
from Angidipuram to Orampuram, in which attempt Chemban Pokar 
was secretly abetted by Gurikkal, who had been in the Company’s service 
sinco 1796 as head of police in Ernad. 

While these Mappilla disturbances were occurring in the south, the 
Amildars of the Mysore Commission went to take possossion of Wynad 
as a portion of the Company’s cession, and it was then in contemplation 
to attach it either to Canava or Coimbatore. But the Palassi (Pychy) 
Raja laid claim to the district and persisted in keeping possession of it. 
To uphold his pretensions he raised a large body of men consisting 
of Nayars, Mappillas and Muasalmans, the last being portions of the 
disbanded troops of the late Sultan. Orders were therefore issued by 
the Supreme Government to punish severely his presumptuous conduct 
The military control of the province was placed under the Madras 
Government, which appointed Colonel Arthur Wellesley * as Commander 
of tho forces in Malabar and Canara as well asin Mysore. It was 
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arranged to assemble forces on both sides of Wynad and to prosecute the 
war with tho utmost vigour. But owing to the lateness of the season and 
the approach of the monsoon, the first military operations were confined 
to strengthening the military posts in the low country of Kottayam with 
a view to protect the peaceably disposed inhabitants. Colonel Wellesley 
on April 4th, 1800, writing from Caanauore, informed the Commis- 
sioners that he had ordered two companies of the 8th to Kuttuparamba 
and put the other six companies under Major Walker’s ordors for tho 
above purpose. 

At the sama time other preparations were begun by the construction 
of military roads into the heart of the country, and of two additional 
posts, to be provisioned, if possible, before the rains. In any case a 
large store was to be thrown into Kuttuparamba, and two companies 
of sep»ys were to be sent to guard them. 

‘olonel Wellesley returned to Seringapatam in the samo month, but 
nothing of much importance oceurred beyond numerous secessions to the 
rebel ranks in Wynad. To stop this, Colonel Wellesley recommended 
the Commissioners to seize the familics and property of those who 
joined. In June and July he was employed in his pursuit of Dhondia 
Wahan, who had invited the Malabar chiefsto join his standard. and 
later on in other operations in the north. During this time the Palassi 
(Pychy) Rvja took advantage of the opportunity, and descending the 
ghats at Kuttiyadi, he was there joined by the notorious Mappilla 
bandit chicf Unni Mitta Mtppan and many of the chicf landholders 
of Iruvalinid, such as the Kampuratt, Peruvayyal and Kannavatt 
Nambiars. 

At tho suggestion of Colonel Wellesley and in order to retain 
possession of the advanced posts of Kanuavam and Manatana, Captains 
Ward and Moncrief dispersed the rebels from Kuttuparamba as far as 
Kannavam, while Major Holmes, though harassed on the march, suc- 
coeded in relicving and provisioning Manatana besieged by the rebels. 

Tt will be convenient here, before proceeding to deal with the further 
military operations, to noti¢e certain very important changes in the 
administration, which had a most important bearing on the events which 
followed. 

Mr. Uthoff having been sent on a separate mission to Goa and 
Colonel Hartley dying, Major Alexander Walker was nominated to a 
soat on the Commission, and pending his arrival from a tour in Travan- 
core, Lieutenant J. Watson was provisionally appointed in his stead. 
In April 1800 the posts of the two Superintendents were orderod to 
be abolished ! and the province to be partitioned into a number of small 
circles ? of collection, with limited judicial powers vested in the revenue 
collectors, while the Cochin Commissioner was placed directly under the 
orders of the Malabar Board. 
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Thess instructions were followed up by orders from the Supremo 
Government of 2!st May 1800, directing that the civil administration 
should be transferred from the Bombay Presidency to that of Madras 
with effect from the lst of July. 1t will be noted that for some time 
previously the: military administration had already been in the hands” 
of the Madras authorities, and the benefit of having undivided authority 
in the hands of the one presidency or tho othor, led to the choice! 
of Madras, from its nearer vicinity to the province, as the presidency to 
which it, in common with Coorg and Cochin, should be transferred. 
The Commercial Department in the province was, however, left to the 
Bombay authorities. 

Travancore too was placed under a separate Political Officer and 
Colonel Macaulay was nominated to the post. 

The commission of Bombay officers continued under the orders of 
Madras to perform their functions for some time longer. 

The Malabar Commissioners deputed Major Walker to the sonthern 
districts, and upon his report condemning the spirited action of Messrs. 
Baber and Waddell with reference to the Mappilla banditti, Chemban 
Pokar was pardoned on his giving security? for good behaviour, and 
Gurikkal was allowed tho option of either living on tho coast near 
Calicut, or standing his trial for having caused the late troubles. 

For the purposo of collecting the revenue Captain Watson was next 
entrusted with the organisation of a new corps of armed police, consist- 
ing of 500 men, whom he trained and equipped in a fashion much 
resembling the present constabulary force. The Malabar militia, an 
irregular force and undisciplined, serving under their own native chiefs, 
was then (June 10th, 1801) disbanded. 

Directly the rains set in (June-July 1800), the rebels had taken 
possession of the low country of Kottayam, and among other mischief 
perpetrated, they attacked and destroyed a portion of Mr. Brown’s 
plantation at Anjarakandi, besides beleaguering the small British out~ 
posts, especially those at Kodolli and Manatana. Colonel Welicsley 
when he heard of this raid was busy with Dhondia’s fort of Dammal. 
He took that by escalade on July 26th, and next day wrote to the 
Commissioners telling them that his success against Dammal might, if 
published, bave some influence in quieting Malabar, and that, in 
anticipation of trouble, he had already on July Ist directed Colonel 
Sartorius to bring together at Tellicherry as large a body of troops as 
possible to relieve the threatened posts and to drive the rebels out of the 
western portion of Kottayam. A gunboat was also stationed on the 
Anjarakandi river. 

The revenue collections of Kottayam were ata standstill in conse- 
quence of these troubles, and in the beginning of October, when the 
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revenue collection ought to have been begun, a proclamation | was under 
these circumstances issued, directing the people to retain their dues in 
their own hands until persons duly authorized were sent to receive 
them. 

Sufficient troops were not howevor yet available for dealing effcc- 
tually with the rebels as Colonel Wellesley was still engaged in the 
north with his campaign against Dhondia Wahan. On October 22nd 
he wrote advising the Commissioners to stop all communications with 
Wynad with a view to cut off the Palassi (Pychy) Raja’s supplies. 
And a few weeks prior to the receipt of this letter the Commissioners 
had of their own accord prohibited ? tho traffic, an order which however 
the troops at command did not enable them adequately to enforce. 

About a month later, however (2Uth November 1800), the campaign 
against Dhondia Wahan was brought to a close with his defeat and 
death, and the force under Colonel Wellesley was ordered for service 
against the robels, whose ranks had just boen reinforced * by Manjeri 
Attan Gurikkal and his banditti, who had in Ernid attempted to loot 
some Government property in charge of an escort of sepoys. Colonel 
Wellesley, on the above date, writing from ‘‘ Annageo in Mysore,” 
informed the Commissioners of the orders he had received to attack tho 
Palassi (Pychy) Raja simultaneously from Mysore and the coast, and 
sail that he was on his way to Seringapatam, followed by the army 
destined for the purpose, “ now crossing Tumbudra.” To Scringapatam 
accordingly he requested that “* Yemen Nayar” should be sent with all 
expedition, and he wound up with a hope that he would be able to have 
sufficient force to attack all the rebels at once, including Gurukkal an 
his band, of whose outbreak he had just heard. 

This Yemen‘ Nayar, for whom Colonel Wellesley wrote, was on 
influential Nayar of Wynad, who, at the outbreak of hostilities with 
Tippu Sultan in 1799, had come to the Malabar Commissioners at 
Calicut and professed his attaehment to the British cause. His profes- 
sions were believed and assurances’ of protection to himself and his 
adherents were granted to him. Hc had since that time been admitted 
to the confidence of the authorities in Malabar, and it was to consult 
him as to local matters that Colonel Wellesley now sent for him prior 
to forming his plan of operations against the rebela in Wynad. It was 
never clearly proved, but it is almost certain, that he was all the time 
in secret correspondence with his suzerain lord of Palassi (Pychy), 
advising him of the measures to be taken against him. And his after 
conduct—for on 6th December 1802 he openly espoused the rebel cause 
ata time when it was becoming well nigh desperate—gives great colour 
to the story. The time had not however yet come for him to declare 
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himself in his true colours, and meanwhile he proceeded to Seringa- 
patam to help the “ Jron Duke” ! to settle the details of his campaign. 

On November 30th Colonel Wellesley, then at Scringapatam, again 
wrote to the Commissioners requestiug that one of them would come to 
Seringapatam for the purpose of accompanying the expedition, which, he 
was sorry to say, he would not he able to command in person as he had 
been ordered ty the Carnatic; but he commended Colonel Stevenson, 
the probable commander of the expedition, to the Commissioners’ notice 
for his zeal, intelligence and ability, and he promised to submit a plan 
of operations before leaving Seringapatam. 

On December 5th ‘the general plan had been matured and was 
communicated by Colonel Wellesley to tho Commissioners. The force 
to be omployed was— 

19th Dragoons, 

2nd Cavalry, 

3rd do. 

Five companies, 12th Foot, 

The 77th Foot, 

‘I'wo battalions, Coast sepoys, 

Do. Bombay sepoys, 

600 Pioneers, 
with 14 guns with Bengal Coast and Bombay artillerymen in propor- 
tion, besides the gans with the two cavalry regiments and 4 small 
mortars with storcs. 

The plan of operations was as follows:—The military posts in 
Kottayam below the ghits were to be advanced as far as Pcruvayyal ? 
(Big paddy flat) as soon as the pressure in Wynad had induced the 
Palassi (Pychy) Raja to withdraw his people from tho low country. 
Communication ed the Periah pass was then to be opened up with the 
Mysore army as soon as practicablo. 

The 19th Dragoons and 2nd Cavalry were to proceed vid Coimbatore 
and Palghat to overawe the Mappillas in the south. 

Colonel Wellesley then rejected a plan which had been proposed 
‘by different Nayars * whose opinions have been takon ” for a simul- 
taneous attack from five points. And his reasons were that the five 
columns would really constitute five armies, the provisioning, &c., of 
which would lead to delays; that the columns would not be able to act 
in concert with cach other; and that, even if troops could be spared from 
Calicut (which was doubtful), the columns would be weak, and the Raja, 
by bringing all his strength against one column, might destroy that 





1 Had a suspicion of his fidelity been brought home to the mind of the ‘Iron Duke ” 
one can picture what would have been his fate in that pregnant P.&, to the latter’s 
despatch from Dammal—‘ P.8.—The killidar fell into our hands, and was hanged.” 

* Near Kannavam in Kottayam Taluk. 
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before the other columns could help it, and there might be a chance of 
one-third or even of one-half of the army being out off. 

The plan which Colonel Wellesley therefore finally recommended 
Colonel Stevenson to adopt was: After planting a post at Karkankotta 
on the Mysore frontier on the north-east of Wynad, to push on with 
the rest of the troops eid Eratorah (Editerrahcotta—east of Sultan’s 
Battery) to the Tamarasséri pass with a view to— 

Opening communication with Calicut. 

Encouraging Yemen (Eman) Nayar and his friends, whose influonce 
was greatest in the country to the south of the great road to Taimaras- 
ser. 

And impeding communication between the Raja and the Mapilles 
ander Gurikkal in Ernad and his other friends in South Wynad and 
South Malabar. 

After getting possession of this line and securing it by posts, two 
of which were to be at Eratorah (Editerrahcotta) near the Mysore 
frontier, and Laerycotta (Lakkidikotta) at the head of the Tamarasséri 
pass, Colonel Stevenson was recommended to push forward to tho 
Raja’s Colgum (Kovilakam) “in as many divisions as he might think 
proper,’’ taking care not to break up his force more than was necessary, 
and not to send out detachments with baggage till well acquainted with 
the strength of the enemy, 

Colonel Stevenson entered tho district in January 1801, the rebels 
were easily dispersed, and by the month of May every post of any 
importance in Wynad was in the hands of the British. 

Colonel Wellosley returned from his special duties in Ceylon on the 
28th April, landed at Cannanore, and proceeded to Seringapatam, 
whence, on May 10th, he once more addressed the Commissioners, inform- 
ing them of his appointment “to command the troops in Mysore, 
Malabar and Canara,” and of Colonel Stevenson having been appointed 
to command in Malabar and Canara ‘‘ under my dircetions.”’ 

With every post both above and below the ghits held by British 
troops and the whole country disarmed,' the Palassi (Pychy) Raja became 
a wanderer in the jungles, and there can be no doubt that even thon, if 
he had proposed to accept terms from the Government, he would have 
been accorded favorable conditions because of his former services and of 
the cow] given to him by the Chief of the Tellicherry factory in 1790, 
but he appears never to have hesitated in the course he ought to follow. 
First he fled in March along the ghats into Chirakkal, to “ Neddyanji 
by way of Payanur” (? Payavir), and the Chulali Nambiar, being 
suspected of aiding him, was arrested and sent under escort to Calicut. 
Returning to his haunts in Kottayam, the detachments of troops drove 
him thence into the Kadattanid and thence into the Kurumbranad 
jungles, the Avinyat Nayar of PayyOrmala and the Kadattanad Raja 
both being suspected of aiding him. 
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In the end of July Colonel Stevenson reported that ‘tho senior 
Peruvayyul Nambiar” had surrendored himself to his fate, and had 
been sent to Kannavam to be hanged along with two others at that 
place and two more at Iliacour (Irukkir) in Chirakkal, as an awful 
warning to the poople. The rebellion at this time was “at a very low 
ebb,”’ he stated, and the people were beginning to show some respect 
‘for the Government. If succour could be prevented from reaching 
the Raja from Kurumbranad and Kadattanad, his surrender might be 
looked for “ as not very distant.’’ His following at this time consisted 
of but six people and from twenty to twenty-five ‘‘musquet people.” 
Ho had sent back two of his followers (Mappillas), who gave these 
particulars. 

The time seemed to be opportune for pranting terms to the peace- 
ably disposed, and tho Commissioners accordingly! proclaimed on 
4th August 1801 ‘full and unequivocal pardon ’”’ and restoration to 
their property to all rebols who should submit and return to allegi- 
ance, excepting, howevor, the Raja himself, the Kannavatt Nambiar, 
Chattappan Nambiadr, Edachenna Kungan, Chingot Chattu, Pulliyan 
Shanaln, and Punattil Nambiar, and the direst penalties to all who 
should disobev. A period of six weeks was named within which time 
this offer was to remain open for acceptance. 

But this measure failed to bring about tho end desired; tho chief 
rebol, with a faithful few, still remained at large in spite of troops acting 
in concert both from above and below the ghats in hunting him up. 
But some of his principal adhorents were captured, and in particular, 
on November 27th, 1801, Colonel Stevenson reported to Major Macleod, 
the Principal Collector, that a detachment under Lieutenant Edwards 
had succeeded in capturing the Kannavatt Nambiar, the primary 
instigator, as was alleged, of the rebellion, togethcr with his son aged 
about twenty-four years. Theso rebels wero forthwith marched from 
Kuttiyadi, where they had been caught, to Kannavam, “ to be hanged 
on the Hill? of Canute (Kannavam), which is near their late residence 
and the scene of their rebellious oppositions to the Company’s authority.”’ 
Their estates were also declared to be forfeited. 

The mention of the name of the Principal Collector makes it 
necessary to pause for an instant to describe yet another change which 
had taken placo in the administration of the province. The Govern- 
ment of Lord Clive was not satisfied with the system of government: 
establishod in Malabar under the auspices of the Bombay Presidency, 
as it had failed to establish the authority of Government on a rospect- 
able foundation. Writing to the Commissioners on 25th Decembor 
1800, the Government observed that while the military force, boing 
insufficient to maintain the civil authority, had been one of the main 
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causes of the failuro to establish a permanent systom of governmont 
in Malabar, the Government also thought that the principles on which 
the civil administrations wero carried on were not calculated to sup- 
port a permanent government, and that cvery branch of the internal 
arrangements appeared to be overcharged with expensive and unneces- 
sary establishments. The Government cousequently called, through 
the Board of Revenue, for reports from the Commissioners and from 
the several Collectors regarding the principles and detailed system of 
the present administration of tho revenue in Malabar. On receipt 
of these reports the Government resolved! on 5th September 1801 
to abolish the Commission for the affairs of Malabar, and to subject 
the Province to the control and superintendence of one Principal Col- 
lector with three subordinate Collectors, for the administration of the 
revenues and of the civil government. Major William Macleod, then 
Collector of Salem, was selocted for the post, and Mossrs. Strachoy, 
Hodgson and Keate were appointed his subordinate Collectors in 
Malabar. To Major Macleod and his assistants the Government 
committed ali powcr, both civil and criminal, and the military were 
further authorised to punish, “by summary procoss, crimes of every 
description.” This state of things was to continue ‘“ until the military 
power of the Company shall havo subjugated the refractory pcople of 
the Province.” 

The Commission was accordingly abolished on 80th September 
1801, and the first of the Principal Collectors assumed chargo on 
Ist October. 

Tho capture and exocution of theo Kannavatt Nambiar and his son, 
which followed shortly on this change in the administration, must have 
been severely felt by the rebels, and a deceitful calm appears to have 
spread over the country below the ghats. 

Taking advantage of it, Major Macleod, in January 1802, cndea- 
voured *? to complete the disarmament of the province by getting the 
people to bring in the ‘“‘considerable quantities of arms” which it 
was believed they still kept either openly in their houses or concealed, 
Death was the penalty threatened to all who opposed the carrying out 
ut these orders. 

But he followed this up by other measures which led to disastrous 
results. 

The first of these wasin regard to the prevailing rates of oxchange. 
On 8ist August 1862 ho issued a proclamation® fixing (on erroneous 
data as was afterwards proved) the exchange rates of the “twenty- 
three current coins now issued and roceived in the public treasury as 
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they are now rated and exchanged in the province of Coimbatore.” 
The effect of this may be stated shortly thus. The table so promul- 
gated lowered the value of — 


Gold fanams from oe .. 34 to 43% per rupee. 
Silver do. do. ay -- 5 to 5} do. 
Or... 
Gold fanams from - .. 124 to 144% per star pagoda. 
Silver do. do, oe ~« 173 to 19} do. 


The revenue at this time was accounted for in star pagodas, which 
coins were, however, not current in the province. The revenue was 
maiuly collected in fanams, which were the commonest current coins in 
the province. In the bazaars, again, where agriculturists sold thcir 
produce, the rupee was the gencral standard of exchange. The rates 
so promulgated therefore ‘in fact} raised the revenue on every indivi- 
dual throughout the country 20 per cent. in gold fanams and 10 per 
cent. in silver, while for their commodities in the markets” (where the 
dealers had naturally enough disregarded the proclamation) ‘they 
could only get the old rates of 3} gold and 5 silver fanams per rupee.” 

This measure took effect from 15th September 1802, shortly after 
the commencement, that is, of the revenuo year. 

But Major Macleod’s mistakes did not end here. For, coming 
fresh from the country east of the ghits, whore the ryots had been 
accustomed for generations to be adown-trodden race, he scems to 
have mistaken altogether the character of the people with whom he 
had to deal. The tara organisation of the Niyars, albcit crushed by 
the Mysorean supremacy, was not altogether dead, and it only necded 
some acts of palpable injustice to rouse the whole community into 
violent opposition to the new race of rulers. 

Major Macleod estimated the Government share of the produce of 
the rice-fields at as much as 30 to 40 per cent. of the gross produce. 
Mr. Rickards, who followed him in his office as Principal Collector, 
observed that 40 per cent. of the produce might possibly be collected 
without objection on particular spots, ‘‘ but if the principles be indiscri- 
minately applied to seed lands in Malabar, I am confident tkat agricul- 
ture would no longer be worth pursuing.”’ ‘Then, again, Major Macleod 
estimated the average produce in nuts so high as— 

Per cocoannt tree .. is - »» 48 nuts, 
» areca nut do. os ; is »» 200 do. 
whereas Special Commissioner Mr. Grasine: who drew up the scheme on 
which the existing tree assessment is based, accepted as his averages :— 
Per cocoanut tree .. ‘8 ie 5 2423 nuts, 
» areca nut do, ae :* »» 15042 do. 
Starting with these very grave saul errors, Major Macleod endea- 
voured, by means of the ordinary Parbutty (Pravritti = amsam officer) 





‘ Principal Collector Rigkards to Board of Revenue, 27th April 1803, paragraph 28. 
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establishment, to make a fresh revenue survey of the province in the 
short space of forty days. The time allowed for the purpose was ludi- 
crously insufficient; the establishments employed were underpaid and 
notoriously corrupt when such a chance was placed within their reach. 
The natural results followed as a matter of course. The accounts were — 
fabricated, actual produce was over-assesscd, produce was assessed that 
did not exist, and asscssments were imposed on the wrong men. 

A rigid exaction of tho revenue under these inequalities consti- 
tuted therefore one grand source of complaint. And when to this 
was added that the ryots, when thcy paid into the treasuries their full 
assessments in fanams, were told to their astonishment that, owing to 
the new rates of exchange, they had not paid enough, the prevalent 
dissatisfaction very rapidly took shape in organised resistance to the 
exorbitant demands of Government. 

In the early part of 1803 the province rose en masse. To alley 
the storm which he had roused, and which he felt himself powerless 
to quell, Major Macleod, after an ineffectual attempt to quiet by a 
proclamation the peoplo of the south, on the 11th of March 1803 
Summarily resigned his charge into tlhe hands of Mr. Rickards, the 
Principal Judge of the Court of Fouzdari Adalat, which had been 
organised ! at Mahé for the trial of criminal cases in the low-country 
portions of the province, and Mr. Rickards very wisely, pending the 
orders? of the Government, issucd a proclamation? which had some 
effect in quieting the rising storm. He declared his intention to 
adhere to the demand as fixed by the previously existing revenue 
survey, and to accept in payment of the domand all the current coins 
at the previously existing exchange rates. 

The dissatisfaction, however, had beon gathering head for some 
months previously, and in spite of the hold which the large body of 
troops quartered throughout the country had upon it, the insurrection 
already smouldering very speedily spread. 

The first overt act occurred at Panamaram (otherwise called Pana- 
marattakkotta, or Panamurtha Cotta, or still shorter Panorta Cota, 
literally the ‘ palmyra tree fort’) in Wynad. Some five days previous 
to llth October 1802 one of the proscribed rebel leaders, Edachenna 
Kungan, chanced to he present at tho house of a Kurchiyan, when a 
belted peon came up and demanded some paddy from the Kurchiyan. 
Edachenna Kungan replied by killing the peon, and the Kurchiyars 
(a jungle tribe) in-that neighbourhood, considering themselves thus 
compromised with the authorities, joined Edachenna Kungan under 
the leadership of one Talakal Chandu. This band, numbering about 


ee 
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1 Treaties, §c., ii. COXXXVIII. 
* The orders of Government confirmed Mr. Rickards’ action in taking charge of the 


province, and approved the terms of the proclamation mentioned in the text.— (Prcclama- 
tion of 2nd April 1803 ) 
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150, joined by Edachenna Kungan and his two brothers, then laid 
their plans for attacking tho military post at Panamaram, held by 
a detachment of 70 men of the Ist battalion of the 4th Bombay 
Infantry under Captain Dickenson and Lieutenant Maxwell, ‘ They 
first } seized the sentry’s musket and killed him with arrows. Captain 
Dickenson killed and wounded with his pistols, bayonet, and sword, 15 
of the Kurchiyars, 5 of whom are dead and 10 wounded.” The whole 
of the detachment was massacred, and the rebels obtained 112 muskets, 
6 boxes of ammunition, and Rs. 6,000. All the buildings at the post 
were destroyed. 

The head-quarters and about 360 men of the battalion which had 
suffered this loss were at the time in cantonment at another forti- 
fied place called Poolinjall, a few miles to the west of Panamaram, 
on the lower slopes of the Balasir mountain peak. But Major Drum- 
mond, in command, made no effort to retrieve the disaster; in fact, 
as Colonel Wellesley scornfully wrote of him on 8rd November, he 
remained a kyde* in his own fort until released by a reinforcement 
of 500 men which was despatched to the affected district. 

This supineness of the military on the spot had its natural effect 
in rousing tho country. And Kdachenna Kungan, the hero of the 
exploit, caused orders to be issued from Pulpalli pagoda calling the 
inhabitants to arms. About 3,000 men‘ assembled, of whom 500 
immediately separated and the rest tuok post at Vallar Kava, the well 
known Fish Pagoda close to Manantoddy, at “ Motimjarra ” on the Kar- 
kankotta road, and at “‘ Eddapaddy.” Ono of Edachenna Kungan’s 
brothers with 100 men stationed themselves at the ‘“‘ Pynoh ” (? Periah) 
pass and parts adjacent. The Kottiyir pass (Smugglers’ pass) wag 
blocked with trees and 25 men were set to guard it. And various 
other posts were occupied, extending from Dindimal to the Fish Pagoda. 
Some of the rebels were armed with matchlocks and muskets, and the 
rest with bows and arrows, Nayar knives and swords. The southern 
portion of the taluk had not up to the beginning of November joined 
the rebels, but the Kuppatode Nayar and two otliers had done. so. | 

Edachenna Kungan had stationed himself on the route from Mysore 
to Manantoddy rid Karkankotta, and of the detachments which were 
hnrried up both from the coast and from Mysore, that* coming vid 
Karkankotta experienced the greatest opposition. It was on October 
27th met “at Sungaloo on the Bhawully Nullah”’ by a body of Nayars 
in a stockaded position which was passed on both flanks. But from 





2 Account received about three wecks later from two spies sent to ascertain the facta, 

2 Keidi (Mal.) = Qaidi (Arab.) = prisoner. 

2 300 sepoys from Calicut, 200 Watson's police. 

4 Colonel (now Major-General) Wellesley, in a letter of 27th December 1802, puts the 
number at 5,090, but the number given in the text is in accordance with local information 
. obtained at the time. | 

5 First battalion 8th Regiment M.N.I., a party of pioneers, and 200 Mysore horse 
under Captain Gurnell.—(Wilson’s Hist. Madras Army, Vol. IIT, pp. 55, 53.) 
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there all the way to Manantoddy through a thickly wooded country, it 
experienced opposition next day with, however, trifling loss.'_ The rogi- 
ment kept open the communication between the Bhawully river and 
Manantoddy, but the enemy still hung about the neighbourhood, and 
about 12th November one of its detachments had a smart skirmish with 
the enemy, resulting in 9 killed and 18 wounded, at a swamp between 
theso two places. The enemy held an impassable nullah on the road, 
but a reinforcement arriving from Sungaloo in timo, taking the rebel 
position in rear, discomfited the enemy, of whom many were put to 
death in the road. The troops on this occasion were considered by 
Colonel Wellesley to have “ behaved remarkably well.” 

Besides the already mentioned reinforcement sent to Major Drum- 
mond, other troops were despatched by Colonel Bells from the can- 
tonment at Kuttuparamba to strengthen Manantoddy, Periah, and 
Lakkidikétta, and Colonel Juawrence ascended the ghats with his 
battalion and pushed on to Manantoddy. Major Howden, with five 
companies of scpoys and one of Europeans, likewise marched up the 
Kuttiyadi pass to act in concert with Colonel Lawrence. 

The troops now marched about the country, but could nowhere find 
the enemy, and on November 5th Colonol Wellesley wrote to Major 
Macleod that he himself should ascend tho ghats to help the troops 
and persuade the people to settle down, and on the following day the 
Government sent him specific orders to the same oficct. 

Meanwhile the rush of troops into Wynad produced outward 
tranquillity there, but the growing discontent with Major Macleod’s 
administration was beginning by December 1802 to make itself felt in 
the low country. On the 6th of that month the quondam friend and 
adviser of Colonel Wellesley—Pallir Eman Nayar—finally threw off 
his disguise and openly joined the party in rebellion, and on the 10th 
of the month news was reported from Manattana that a baggage and 
provision escort had boen attacked between Kottiyur and the foot of 
the Smugglers’ pass—in the low country, that is to say. On December 
16th Major Macleod reported from Manantoddy that the number of 
troops employed was insufficient, that the people would not return to 
their homes, and it may be noticed in passing that only a day or two 
previously it had been reported to him that the people of the low country 
would give no information of the rebel movements. Finally, on 7th 
January 1803, the rebels had openly taken the field in Kurumbranad, 
and the people of Payyérmala were openly sympathising with them. 

In the next two months Major Macleod’s ill-advised innovations 
had set the whole of tho province in a ferment, and his summary 
resignation of his office in favor of Mr. Rickards, already described, 
did no more than partially remedy it. 





15 Mysore cavalry killed and 17 horses wounded. The cavalry was found to be of no 
use in such @ jungly country, and was sent back.—(Ibid.) 
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In April Edachonna Kungan—“ that determined and incorrigible 
rebel ’—came down from Wyuad to assist the Kottayam marauders in 
an attack on the Palassi post, but they were ‘‘discomfitod with consi- 
derable loss.”” In June the rebellion had extended to Chirakkal, and 
tho armed bands were becoming so bold that they burnt a house within 
two miles of the Kuttuparamba cantonment. In August the rebel emis- 
saries were in Randattara. In September they were strong enough to 
risk an engagement betweon Katirir and Anjarakandi in Kottayam. 
In November the Chirakkal detachments having been withdrawn to heip 
those in Kottayam, the rebels next concentrated in Chirakkal. On 
December 7th parties of the rebels were busy committing depredations 
at Cannanore, Makréri, Anjarakandi (Mr. Brown’s spico gardens), and 
at Kodoli, and on December ZO0th some of them came evon as far as 
Darmapattanam Island close to Tellicherry, and did much damage to 
the property of the peaceably inclined inhabitants. 

After this time matters began slowly to improve, for Mr. Rickards, 
by timely concessions ! to the influential people of South Malabar in the 
matter of a fair scttlement of tho revenue, had in March and again 
on 29th Juno 1803, prevented to a great extent the insurrectionary 
movement from spreading to South Malabar. And the inhabitants of 
Randattara had likewise in April been quicted by the judicious selection 
of Mr. Murdoch Brown, of the Anjarakandi spice plantation, to conduct 
a fresh and moderate revenue? settlement of that district, The rebels 
knew that if the people were made contended their cause was lost, and 
hence the repeated outrazes to which this latter district was subjected 
in tho latter part of the year. | 

But the daring exploits of the rebels in venturing close up to, and 
committing outrages in the immediate vicinity of, the European settle- 
ments on the coast necessitated the withdrawal of troops from the 
inland parts. Although, therefore, the force * stationed in the province 
was large, Culonel Montresor, the oficer in command, had to apply 
in December 1803 for a reinforcement of 5,000 men. The Madras 
Government was unable to comply with this requisition. 

An important change was, however, shortly afterwards made. Service 
in Malabar, and more especially in tha fover-stricken district of Wynad, 
was very unpopular with the Bombay troops, who were far from their 
homes and families, and provision for their regular periodical relief, 
owing io the distance, was also very difficult. Hence the battalions 
became * w2ak and inefficient, and Major-General Wellesley, writing on 
February 14th, 1804, considered that their relief was “‘ absolutety neccs- 
sary, both to preserve the peace in Malabar, and to secure the existence 








os 


1 Treaties, §c, ii. COXL, CCXLIT, CCXLITI, and see Appendix XIV. 

2 Treaties, &c., iit. CCXLI. | 

3 In May 1603—8,147 men, including 3 European regiments. In October 1804—5,819 
men, including 2 European regimeute.—(Wilson’s Hist, Midrus Army, Vol. ILI, p. 146.) 

4 Wilson's Hist. Madras £rmy, Vol. IL], p. 147. 
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of the Bombay army as a respectable body.” In the course of 1804 
Madras troops were therefore gradually sent to relieve them, and by the 
end of that year “a respectable | body of Madras troops was assembled 
in Malabar under Lieutenant-Colonel A. Macleod.” 

Moroover, in addition to the regular troops, Captain Watson had by 
this time thoroughly organised his famous ‘‘ Kolkars ” or police, a body 
of 1,200 men, who rendered most conspicuous services in dealing with 
the small parties of rebels who infested the low country and laid waste 
the property of all peaceably disposed persons. 

Mr. Thomas Warden had in the early part of 1804 becomo Principal 
Collector in succession to Mr. Rickards, and Mr. Warden’s Sub-Collector 
in charge of North Malabar was Mr. Thomas Harvey Baber, an officer 
of exceptional energy, to whose personal efforts the final suppression of 
the rebellion was largeiy due. 

In February 1804 Mr. Baber was busily engaged with the Kolkars 
in suppressing an extensive rising in the eastern and jungly portion 
of Chirakkal undor the Kalliyad Nambiar and the Palassi (Pychy) 
Raja’s followers. He found that the Mappillas of Irukkar, Kallayi and 
Venkat were supplying the rebels with ammunition in exchange for 
popper. The rebels were dispersed by the Kolkare, supported by the 
regular troops under Colonel Montresor. 

On April 5th Mr. Baber reported that he had begun a new policy, 
namely, t» hold the people residing in any locality responsible, whenever 
possible, for giving information about, and for withholding succours 
from, the rebels. And the good effects of this had been proved by 
sundry rebels having been taken or killed by the people, who had also 
given up @ lot of arms, By June 20th Mr. Baber had succceded by his 
personal efforts in dissolving the rebel confederation in Chirakkal; he 
rostored confidence in the most rebellious tracts, and undermined the 
influence of the rebel leaders by representing them in the worst light as 
the enemies of society. He further effected a more complete disarma- 
ment of the tract and collected 2,715 muskets, 543 Nayar knives, and 
1,862 swords besides other articles. 

The effect of this onergetic action was to circumscribe the disturbed 
area, and to enable the troops to hold it more in subjection. 

Following up the line of policy already adopted in Chirakkal, he 
next turned his attention to Kottayam, in which, on July 8th, he issued 


1 Jbid.—The force consisted of — 
A detachment of artillery. 
First battalion 7th Regiment. 


Second do. 6th = do. 
First do, 12th do. 

is do. 13th = do. 

” do. 14th = do. 

i do. 17th = do. 

ba do. Pioncers, besides His Majesty’s 80th Foot, and the 
Sccond do. Ist Regiment. 
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a proclamation ! prohibiting the sale in the bazzars to strangers, without 
formal sanction, of more than one silver fanam’s worth (about 3 annas 
2 pies) of rice and of other articles in proportion. The carrying of 
articles by any other than the public reads was forbidden to every one 
“on pain of being apprehended and punished as rebels.” 

The effect of this, coupled with the vigilance of the Kolkars, was to 
drive the rebels from the low country into the woods and fastnesses of 
Wynad, and on 30th January 1804 Colonel Macleod, in command of 
a portion ® of the Madras force recently imported into the province, 
proceeded in company with the Principal Collector, Mr. Warden, into 
Wynad, publishing at the same time a proclamation offering—to all 
but four rebels—a free pardon to all who returned to their homes and 
peaceably settled down. The troops marched by way of the Kottiyir 
(Smugglers’) pass to Panamaram, where and also at ‘“‘ Vellaud,” ‘“ Koi- 
laddy,” and “ Kunyote,” fortified posts were constructed. The troops 
marched into evcry part of the district and dispersed the rebels, who 
were put to the greatest straits for the necessary means to prosecute the 
war. By the end of April all appearance of opposition had died away, 
and on May 24th Colonel Macleod issued a further proclamation® warning 
those who had previously accepted ¢ the terms offered that they would be 
treated as rebels if they failed (of which there was already some indiea- 
tion) to give information of rebel movements, and if they furnished the 
rebel parties with arms, ammunition, of provisions, This was, in effect 
introducing into Wynad the policy which Mr. Baber had already, with 
such excellent results, employed m quieting the low country. 

Mr. Warden returned to Calicut and Colonel Maclood to Cannanore 
in May for the rains, leaving 2,152 ® non-commissioned rank and file and 
Captain Waston with 800 of his Kolkars in the district, all under the 
order of Liewtenant-Colonel Innes of the 2nd battalion lst Regiment. 

In addition to these measures, Colonel Macleod finally on 16th June 
issued a further proclamation ° offering rewards for the apprehension of 
twelve persons whose “ estates and property ” were further “ confiscated 
from this date.” The following is a list of the proscribed rebels and of 
the rewards offered for their scizure :— 





1 Treaties, c., ii. CCL. 

* His Majosty’s 80th Foot, 2nd battalion Ist Regiment, Ist battalion 13th Regiment, 
flank companies of 1st battalion 14th Regiment and a party of Pioneers.— (Wilson’s 
History Madras Army, Vol. III, p. 147, foot-note.) 

8 Treaties, §c., li. CCLIV. 

4 The bulk of the inhabitants had accepted the terms. 

5 Distributed amongst eleven posts as follows: 2nd battalion 1st Regiment, 1,000, 
Panamaram, Koiladdy and Kunyote ; 1st battalion 13th Regiment, 844, Vellaud, Attwaye, 
Conincherry, Darraloor ; 1st battalion 12th Regiment, 808, Matelctte, Pullingal, Manan- 
toddy, Lackery ; and a havildar’s guard (to be relieved every third day from Manantoddy) 
at Sungaloo on the Mysore frontier.—(Wilson’s History Madras Army, Vol. III, p. 148, 
joot-note.) 

® Treaties, §*c., ii, CCLV. 
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PaG@oDas. 
1. Kérala Varma, Palassi (Pychy) Raja... eo. 3,000 
2. Vira Varma Raja of the sume family es 1,000 
3. Ravi Varma Raja of the samo family .. .. 1,000 
4, Pallfir Eman (Colonel Wellesley’s friend) ~» 1,000 
5. Pallair Rayrappan (No. 4’s elder brother) ies 300 
6. Edachenna Kungan (the here of the Panamaram 
massacre) .. oe af ite ‘a -- 1,000 
7. Edachenna Otenan .. e e. - 300 
8. Edachenna Komappan “vs ae < 800 
9. Edachenna Ammu i i oe 300 
10. Karverryallay Kannan = bg dss we 800 
11. Yogimulla Machan .. - aaa 800 


12. Itty Combetta Kélappan Nambiar . oe oe : 833 

Directly the Principal Collector and Colonel Macleod suilted Wynad, 
the rebels, who had held a conference as to their plan of operations, 
attacked but were beaten off, not, however, without considcrablo loss,! 
from the post of “ Churikunjee,” as it is called in the records. 'The 
aitack was made by Kurumbars, described as a desperate race of men, 
who were just beginning to waver in their attachmont to the Palassi 
(Pychy) Raja, and whom the rebel leaders wished by some outrage, to 
commit entirely to the Raja’s side. 

On June !1lth Mr. Baber roperted (with much satisfaction at the 
good results of his policy) the arrest of three rebel leaders and eight of 
their followers, by the Ifo/kars an: peoplo of Chirakkal acting tn concert, 
‘This was fellowed up very shortly by other similar arrests. And the 
Palassi (Pychy) Raja himself narrowly escaped on 6th September from 
falling into the hands of a party of A ulkars despatched from below the 
ghats by Mr. Wardon on receiving authentic information of the Raja 
having encamped in a pass lealing from South Wynad into South 
Malabar. The Kulkare marched all night through the ghits amid rain 
and leoches, and at 7 a.m. completely surprised the rebel party. They 
had got within sixty yards of the thatched shed where the Raja was 
when a Kurumban on guard discoverei them, discharged his arrow and 
gave the alarm. ‘'he Raja and others hurried out of the shed and 
received the fire of the detachment, by which, owing to the quantity of 
blood afterwards found, it was believed that Pallir hayrappan had been 
mortally? wounded. The Kolkars had « hoilow and a difficult piece of 
jungle to pass through before reaching tho shed, and the dolay in 
passing these ebstacles favored the escape of the rebels. Moreover, 
another detachmont of Kolkars, ordered to co-operate with them from 
the Wynad side, received their orders some hours too late, and were not 
in the position allotted to them for intercepting the fugitives. Two of 
the Raja’s attendants were takeu; and 13 good muskets, 4 swords, and 





1 1 eubbadar and 7 sepoys killed, 17 sepoys wounded. 
2 This was afterwards found to be a mistake, 
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a large heap of wearing apparel, besides about 500 pagodas worth of 
gold and silver valuables, were captured by the Kolkar party. 

But “terrible weather” and ‘“ want of cover” had played havoc 
with the health of the troops and Ko/kars stationed in Wynad during 
the monsoon. Jack of provisions and medical aid had also something 
to do with it. Ont of 1,300 Kolhars who had been in Wynad only five 
_ weeks before, only 170 were on the roll for duty on October 1¢th,—so 
reported Sub-Collector Pearson, in charge of Wynad, to Mr. Warden 
on that date. The rebels were consequently again assembling at the 
Pulpalli temple, and a considerable number of Kurchiyars and Kurum- 
bars, headed by the Raja and Edachenna Kungan, were assembled in 
the country stretching from Kurchiat by Pakam to Pulpalli. Mr. 
Pearson was incapacitated by a filth attack of fever, and Mr. Baber 
was consequently asked to exchange duties with him for the present or 
until further orders. 

On November 1st Mr. Baber reported having taken charge of Wynad. 
He had really joined some days previously, but he had been busy in 
the interval counteracting a movement of the rebel leaders and their 
Kurchiyar followers to get the country people, who had made their 
submission, again embroiled. They had required them “to again rise 
and follow up the injunctions contained in the Niyogyam or address 
from the Murikanmar or tutelar deities of Wynad.” ‘he troops and 
Kolkars had been constantly on the move in consequence, and two 
encounters had taken placo, with a few casualties on both sides. But 
an important event had happened, for the “‘ notorious ‘'alakal Chandu,” 
who, under Edachenna Kungan, had led the attack on the Panamaram 
post on 11th October 1802, was taken prisoner in one of these affairs, 
His musket had missed fire, and he was seized, but not before he had 
with his knife wounded one of the cutcherry people. 

The next and most important event of all which virtually termi- 
nated the rebellion in Wynad on 80th November 1805, must be told in 
Mr. Baber’s own words :— 

“ To the Chief Secretary to Government, 
| “ Fort St. George. 

‘Sie,—It is with infinite satisfaction that I report to you, for the 
information of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, that this 
forenoon, after having been out 15 hours, I had the good fortune to 
come up with the Cotiote Kerula Warma Rajah, alias the Pyche 
(Pa}assi) Rajah, and with the assistance of Captain Clapham and 50 
sepoys ! and 100 Kolkars, to chastise this rebel chieftain, by destroying 
him and five of his followers, one of whom was the notorious and 
proscribed rebel leader of Cotiote (Kottayam), Aralet Cooty Nambiar. 

“A separate party of Holkars, whom I despatched with the Sheris- 
edar for the purpose of co-operating with me and intercepting any 





1 Of the lst battalion of the 4th Regiment, 
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fugitives, were also successful in having captured three elephants, the 
property of the Pyche (Palassi) Rajah. 

“T trust that this notification of an event of such importance to the 
future prosperity of Malabar and Wynad, will not bo the less acceptable 
to Government because not conveyed through the prescribed channel of 
communication. 

** (Signed) T. H. Baserr, 
Camp at PULPELLY,” Sub-Collector, Northern Dicn., Valabar, 
“ 30th November 1805.” 
“To the Principal Collector, 
“ Malabar Prorince. | 

‘ Sir,—-A severe sickness has till now prevented me from making to 
you my official report of tho fall of the Rebel Chicftain Cotiote Kerula 
— Werma Rajah alias the Pyche Rajah (Palassi Raja). I have now the 

honour of doing this, as well as of detailing somo few circumstances, 
to enable you to judge by what means sv fortunate and important an 
event has been accomplished. 

“My letter to you of the 1st November last, though written at the 
commencement of my career In Wynad, would have raised your hopes 
to expect further success. ‘The scizure of Tallakal Chundoo (Talakal 
Chandu), though a Courchan (Kurchiyan), was an event which excited 
the greatest c msternation amongst those in rebellion, for such was the 
consequence of this person that Yadachana Coongan (Iidachenna 
Kungan) is said to have declared (figuratively) that ho had lost his 
right arm. Your injunctions on this occasion were received, and 
accordingly in the course of a few days the orders were out for a 
general movement and altcration in the disposition of ovr military 
forve in Wynad. Having obtained this so essential point, I dcemcd it 
advisable during the interval that must unavoidably clapse before those 
arrangements could he carried into effect, to make a tour of the district, 
that I might be the better enabled to form some certain judgment of 
the real disposition of the community, and how far 1 could rely upon 
them for that co-operation which as liege subjects it was their duty to 
have afforded me. ‘hroughout the northern and western farts of the 
district I found the sentiment in our favour, at the same time a consid- 
erable disinclination to afford the smallest information of the Pyche 
(Palassi) Rajah or his partisans. This I attribute to that dread which 
the numerous examples of assassination by the rebels of those who 
had come forward could not fail of inspiring, which, notwithstanding 
all our efforts to oppose, they constantly kept alive by small and numer- 
Ous roving partisans, who had spread themselves uil over the country. 
In many, however, I evidently saw a strong inclination to favour the 
rebel leaders, in particular Yadachan Coongan (Edachenna K ungan), 
who with his rebel relations wisely had taken the opportunity, while the 
Wyndae was in oxclusive possession of the Pyche (Palassi) Rajah, to 
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connect themselves with principal families in. Wynad, who thereby 
became interested for them, but in ali classes I observed a decided 
interest for the Pyche (Palassi) Rajah, towards whom the inhabitants 
entertained a regard and respect bordering on veneration, which not 
even his death can cfface. 

“The conduct to be observed towards the most doubtful of these 
charactors it was not difficult to determine on. Something decisive 
was absolutely necessary ; there was no security while they were living 
on their estates, and I found no other alternative left me than that of 
sending out of the district such of thoso against whom my suspicions 
were strongest, a determination which, while it was calculated to cut 
off the rebels from deriving any further support from such able allies, 
also would have the effect of warning others against imitating their 
example. 

‘“ Having fully conveyed to the inhabitants of the northern and 
western divisions a full idea of the line of conduct [ intended to adopt 
towards them, I procceded to fill up all the vacant revenue appoint- 
ments in order to give due effect to my measures. Written instructions 
were drawn out for the conduct of these native servants, throughout 
which I enjoined the most conciliatory conduct, and having concluded 
my arrangements I proceeded to the Southern Hobelies of Varakameotil 
(Parakkumital = South-East Wynad). 

“In this division of the country affairs wore a different aspect. 
Here was no security to be placed in the inhabitants, the most wealthy 
and numerous of whom were the Chettics and Goundas,—a vile servile 
race of mortals, who are strangers to every honest sentiment, and whom 
nothing but one uniform system of severity ever will prevent from the 
commission of every species of deceit and treachery. Although the 
whole of these had presented themselves at the cutcherry, they had 
done so from no other impulse than a dread of the consequences of 
abscnting themsclves, neither did they thereby throw off their con- 
nections with the robols, for it, is notorious that the whole rcbel con- 
federacy, with the exception of Coongan’s (Kungan) party, were in 
Parakametal (Parakkumital) and were being supported and secroted 
by theso very Chetties, after they had received cowle. J am fully 
persuaded also from what transpired in the course of my investigation, 
that the majority of these Chetties did not present themselves to the 
cutcherry until they had previously obtained the permission of the 
Pyche (Palassi) Rajah and Palora Jamen (Pallir Eman), a conduct 
that will be easily accounted for when it is recollected that the Rajah’s 
whole reliance for subsistence and information rested in these people. 
The Soodra (Sudra) or Nair (Nayar) part of the community were more 
to be depended upon ; there was an honest frankness about them which 
you could not but admire, and which is a surety that in proportion to 
our increasing influence, these people will prove themselves worthy 
of the confidence of Government. The Kooramars (Kurumbar), a 
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numerous race of bow-men, by far the most rude of, all the Wynadians, 
had to a man deserted their habitations and estates and betaken them- 
selves to the strongest parts of the country, where they had removed 
their families and were dragging on a miserable existence, Jabouring 
undor the dreadful impression that it was the intention of our Govern- 
ment to extirpate their whole race. As these peoplo were exclusively 
under the influence of Palora Jamen (Pallir Kman), it is not| difficult 
to oxplain whence this unfortunate notion originated ; it is only; those 
who havo had a personal opportunity of knuwing the extensive abilities 
and artifices of this man who can justly calculate upon the mischief 
and dire consequence that must ensue where such qualifications are 
employed against us. This was unfortunately instanced in the _Koora- 
mars (Kurumbar), who, from the time of Palora Jamen’s (Pallar Eman’s) 
defcction, had become in a manner desperate ; they had been tho fore- 
most amongst the rebel ranks, and there is no crime, no species of 
cruelty and outrage, which they have not committed. 

“ After this unfavourable description of the southern inhabitants of 
Wynad, you will judge what were the difficulties to be overcome. I saw 
that the utmost firmness and vigilance was requisite, at the same time 
that I decmed the most open and public disclosure of my purposes was 
more likely to kecp in awe those who were wearing the appearance of 
fidelity as well as to counteract the designs of our open cnemics. 'I'o the 
Chetties in particular I explained that there were no means I would 
leave untried to discover their real sentimonts, and warned them against 
giving me the smallest shadow to suspect they were continuing in the 
rebel interest. For this purpose I employed omissaries in a varicty of 
characters. I made frequent marches by day and night to the most 
unfrequented parts of the country, and by degrces obtained such a 
knowledgo of the inhabitants that, fearful lest their shallow artifices 
would sooner or later be known, they began evidently to alter their 
conduct and in some instances they came forward with information. 
The rebels saw this change that was being effected, and suspecting a 
continuance in Parakameetil (Parakkumital) would expose them to 
danger, they by degrees emigrated ! towards the castern extremities 
of Wynad, and one march I made after the Rajah whilo residing at 
Coorcheat (Kurchiyat), and which would have succeeded but for the 
treachory of my guide, a Chetty, drove them entirely out of tho 
southern division. _ 

‘* As the great engine of success against an enemy is depriving him 
of his means of subsistence, my thoughts were naturally directed to 
this point. As I before said, the Chetties were the media through whom 
these were principally drawn; these people, to furthur these their 





* The Principal Collector was also, as already related, in receipt uf authentic intelli- 
gence from below the ghats, andthe narrow escape the Palassi Raja then had must 
also have acted as inducement to move eastward, Pearson before Baber’s arrival also 
‘reported the Palassi Raja as being about Pulpally. 
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views, had removed their families into Mysore in the villages of Poonat, 
Pootoor, Kakanabetta, &v., whither they had free egress and regress; 
and from whence it was no difficult matter to draw such supplies as 
Wynad could not provide. Thoy had established an intercourse by 
these means with the Mysoreans, whom they supplied with ghee and 
grains of different sorts, and in return received coconuts, oil, salt and 
other articles necessary for subsistence ; in removing their families from 
Wynad they had a variety of objects, one of which was to secure them 
against any of those consequences which they naturally apprehended 
from their own dishonest and perfidious pursuits; another was a safe 
asylum in the event of discovery. The rebels had now confined them- 
selves to the Wynad Hobali and had entire possession of the eastern 
frontier, by which they were enabled to profit by this understanding 
between the Mysoreans ani Wyniad Chetties free of any molestation 
whatover. Alter this statement it will not be extraordinary that I 
shouli have pursued the most effectual means to cut off the destructive 
commerce. I wrote therefore to the Resident at Mysore fully on the 
subject, and requested his co-operation to that extent as should to him 
appear judicious and expedient; the result of this application was a 
perfect compliance with my wishes: all the inhabitants of Wynad then 
in Mysore were ordered to be seized and proclamation made prohibit- 
ing, under severe penalties, the passage of any articles whatever without 
a passport from the offizers of the Honorable Company or of Mysore. 
Major Wilkes wont further, so earnest was he in forwarding the public 
service, that he offered to meet mo on the frontier should I deem a 
personal conferenze as promising still further advantages. 

‘‘ From this time the rebels began to experience the miseries of want, 
and their supporters, the Chetties, to be sensible that a porseverance in 
their conduct would only entail disgrace and ruin upon themselves and 
families. Still I found that they paid deaf ear to all our promises of 
protection and thundering declarations against the rebels, all of which 
the inhabitants considered, and with groat reason, as so many vauntings, 
for with all our means our forces, our: resources, our reiterated offers of 
reward, we had not succecded in apprehending any one rebel of conse- 
quence. It became therefore an object of the first importance to direct 
our views to this one subject, and which, now the rebels were contincd 
to one part of the country, was become the more necessary, since 
mattcrs were brought into that train as to afford every reasonable hope 
of success. 

‘* As the robels had entirely fled into the Wynad Hobali, I deemed 
it necessary to go in quest of them without loss of time: having there- 
‘fore made my arrangements at Ganapady Watton (Ganapativattam 
— Sultan's Battery), I proceeded to Panarote Cotta (Panamaratta Kotta) 
and there solicited of Colonel Hill a detachment lightly equipped to 
accompany me. A detachment of 200 men was in consequence held in 
readincss, and on the (blank) Lieutenant-Colonel Hill with 3 officers, 
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accompanicd by myrelf and 200 of the police, marched to Pulpally 
(Pulpalli). Nothing material happened on tho road; not a single 
inhabitant was to be seen, although many of them had presented them- 
selves some months previous to the officer of Government, But it was 
not to be surprised at; they were principally Chetties, conscious of the 
double part they were acting; they had fled to the mountains, and 
many of them with their families were followers of the Rajah and his 
leaders. A few movements of our troops soon brought the inhabitants 
to a sense of their own interest ; they had been driven from mountain 
to mountain, their jungly huts were destroyed, their families were 
reduced to the greatest distress. They had seen with surprise that no 
injury was offered to their habitations or cultivations and they began 
now to conceive the idea that we were as ready to protect as we were 
powerful to punish them. I soon learned this their situation, and as 
they had been so situated as not to derive the smallost support from 
our Government, I conceived they merited our most favourable con- 
sideration as it was possible they might have been compelled to have 
espoused the rebel interest. I therefore sent them invitations to come 
in, by which I hoped not only to induce them to throw off all their 
connections with the rebels and become good subjects, but to obtain 
from them that information which | knew they must possess of the 
rebel retreats, The invitations were accepted, and in the course of a 
few days most of the inhabitants within several miles of Pulpally 
(Pulpalli) had made their submission to me. 

“From the time of my arrival at Pulpally (Pulpalli) scarcely a day 
passed without some movement of either sopoys or Kolkars, and the 
natural result was frequent skirmishes with parties of the rebels, in all 
of which we invariably obtained a superiority, having shot or taken 
several prisoners. 

‘‘ Having said thus much of the plan of operations that had been 
adopted, I now come to those which terminated the career of the Pyche 
(Palassi) Chieftain. 

‘“‘T before said that one of my objects by getting in the inhabitants 
of Pulpally (Pulpalli) was to obtain accurate information of the rebels. 
This I did not think prudent to commence upon too early lest they 
should take the alarm. I preferred trying all my persuasive means to 
gain their confidence and to wean them from these their connections, 
For this parpose I had them constantly before me and took every 
opportunity of representing the folly of countenancing a body of men 
so truly contemptible, and who had no other end than to involve thom 
in one common ruin, I pointed to them in the strongest colours the 
power and lenity of the British Government, and at last, what with 
exhortations and occasional presents, had succeeded in inducing several 
of these, who had been of most essential service to the Rajah’s party, 
to send their Paniars (Paniyar = agricultural] labourers) out in quest of 
information. I took the precaution of swearing all whom 1 employed 
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to secrecy. With many agents I could not fail cf success in somo one 
of them. On the 30th ultimo three of them at last brought me intelli- 
genco of the Pyche (Palassi) Rajah and all the rebel leaders, with the 
exception of Palora Jamen (Pallar Eman) being then in the opposite 
side of tho Kangura river, a short distance in Mysore, and this so 
unequivocally that [ determined to act upon it. I accordingly requested 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Hill to assist me with 50 sepoys and an officer, 
with which force and about 100 Kolkars, half Captain Watson’s police, 
half my own locals, I marched at nine o’slock at night, and such was 
the secrecy in which we set off that our guides even did not know my 
intention until the moment we took our departure. Previous to this 
I had deemed it expedient to make a feint to divert the attention of 
the rebels (who I thought it probable might have their spies in camp) 
by detaching 70 of my Kolkars, under the Sheristadar, under the pretext 
of going in pursuit of Palora Jamen (Pallar Eman), who was reported 
to bein the Komanpany Malain the south-eastern direction, while 
they had sceret instructions after marching half-way to this mountain to 
strike off eastward tothe Kallir mountain and there lay in ambush 
near to paths to cut off the retreat of any fugitives who would, in most 
probability, go off in that direction in the event of our party coming 
up with the rebels. 

‘‘Such was the nature of the country that, although we kept march- 
ing the whole night, we did not reach the Kangara river until seven the 
following morning. Here we divided ourselves into two parties, and 
proceeding along the banks, observed a vast number of huts, all of them 
bearing every appearance of recent habitation: wo continucd marching 
until nine o’clock, when the detachment being fatigued, a halt was pro- 
posed. We accordingly halted, and having taken some refreshment, we 
again started, with the determination of tracing every jungly path—so 
fully persuaded was I, as well from the earnestness of our guides as the 
consideration that this was a part of Mysore that our troops had at no 
time penetrated or perhaps even thought of doing, that the rebels must 
be concoaled in some part of these jungles. After proceeding about a 
mile and a half through very high grass and thick teak forests into 
tho Mysore country, Charen (Chéran) Subedar of Captain Watson’s 
armed police, who was leading the advanced party, suddenly haltcd, 
and beckoning to me, told mo he heard voices. I immediately ran to 
the spot, and having advanced a fow steps, [ saw distinctly to the left 
about ten persons, unsuspecting of danger, on the banks of the Mavila 
Toda, or nulla to our left. Although Captain Clapham and the 
sepoys, as well as the greater part of the Kolhars, were in the rear, I 
still deemed it prudent to proceed, apprehensive lest we should be 
discovered and all hopes of surprise thereby frustrated. I accordingly 
ordered the advance, which consisted of about thirty men, to dash on, 
which they accordingly did with great gallantry, with Charen (Chéran) 
Subedar at their head. Ina moment the advance was in the midst 
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of the onemy, fighting most bravely. The contest was but of short 
duration. Several of the rebels had fallen, whom the Kolkare were 
despatching, and a running fight was kopt up after the rest till we could 
sco no more of them. Just at this time a firing was heard to the right; 
we accordingly returned, when we saw the sepoys and Holkars engaged 
with a fresh body of rebels, who proved to be Coongan’s (Kungan’s) 
party, but who fled after a few shots had been fired at them, and, 
though pursued, were seen nothing moro of. From one of the rebels 
of the first party to the left, whom I discovered concealed in the grass, 
Y learnt that the Pyche (Palassi) Rajah was amongst those whom we 
first observed on the banks of the nulla, and it was only on my roturn 
from the pursuit that I learnt that the Rajah was amongst the /irs¢ 
who had fallen. It fell to the lot of one of my cutcherry servants, 
Canara Ménon, to arrest the flight of the Rajah, which he did at the 
hazard of his life (the Rajah having put his musket to his breast), and 
it is worthy of mention that this extraordinary personage, though in 
the moment of death, called out in the most dignified and commanding 
manner to the Ménon, ‘not to approach and defile his person.’ 
Aralat Cootty Nambiar, the only one remaining of those rebels pro- 
scribed by Colonel Stevenson, and a most faithful adherent of the Rajah, 
made a most desperate resistance, but at last fell overpowered by the 
superior skill of one of the Parbutties (Pravritti) in Wynad; four 
other followers of the Rajah were also killed, two taken prisoners 
together with the Rajah’s Lady,! and several female attendants. There 
was no other property discovered, but a gold Cuttarum (Kathiram or 
Kattiram— dagger) or knife and a waist-chain—the former I have now 
in my possession, the latter I presented to Captain Clapham. And 
from the accounts of the Rajah’s Lady, they had been reduced to the 
greatest distresses, in particular for the last ten days. The Rajah’s body 
was taken up and put into my palanquin, while the lady, who was 
dreadfully reduced from sickness, was put into Captain Clapham’s. 
Finding any further pursuit of the rel.cls useless, we mado a disposi- 
tion of our forces and returned to Chomady, which we reached about 
six in the afternoon without having met with any further occurrences 
on the road. The following day the Rajah’s body was despatched 
under a strong escort to Manantoddy, and the Shoristadar sent with it 
with orders to assemble all the Brahmins and to see that the customary 
honours were performed at his funeral. I was induced to this conduct 
from the considcration that, although a rebol, he was one of the natural 
chieftains of tho country, and might be considered on that account 
rather as a fallen enomy. IfI have acted unjudiciously, I hope some 
allowances will be made for my feelings on such an occasion. 

“Thus terminated the career of a man who has been enabled to 
persevere in hostilities against the Company for noar nine years, during 
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which many thousand valuable lives have been sacrificed and sums of 
money beyond all calculation expended. 

*‘ Notwithstanding that every effort of moderation and lenity was 
parsued towards the Rajah, nothing could get the better of his natural 
restlessness and ferocity of disposition, which, aided by the evil counsels 
of his advisers, impelled him to the most desperate acts and produced 
an infatuation which rendered him insensible to the dictates of human- 
ity or roason. His annihilation became necessary for the stability 
and security of the Government and its subjects. While this severo 
necessity existed, the recollection of the sorvices he has performed 
during the infancy of our Government, cannot but inspire us with 
a sentiment of regret that a man so formed should have pursucd a 
conduct that should have thrown so insuperable a bar to all kind of 
accommodations. To temporize further than was done would have 
been to yield, and to have yielded would have afforded a precedent 
which might have been fatal to the British Government in India, 

‘‘ But it will not be necessary for me to enlarge to you, who are so 
well acquainted with this chieftain’s history, on the leading features 
of so extraordinary and singular a character. The records of India 
and England will convey to posterity a just idea of him. 

‘‘ Where the conduct of all was so generally satisfactory, it would be 
an invidious distinction to mention individuals at the same time. I 
should be wanting in justice to Charen (Chéran), the Subedar, were 
I to pass over unnoticed his gallantry and judgment on the present 
as well as on all former occasions, nor is Caranakara (Karunikara) 
Ménon less entitled to my approbation for his activity, courage and 
attachment which I have experienced for six years. 

‘Nothing more remains to give duc effect to our Government in 
Wynad but the extirpation of the remaining rebel leaders——-one of the 
most formidable, the proscribed Jadachana Jamoo (Edachenna Ammu), 
has already fallen. Since my departure for the coast, by the activity 
and intrepidity of the Pooluyal Parbutty (Pravritti) several advan- 
tages have been obtained, and I anticipate as soon as I can return to 
the upper country a speedy termination to the career of the remainder. 

“Tam, Sir, &e., 

‘« CANNANORB, (Signed) T. H. Bazer, 

“31st December 1805. . Sub-Collector. 


‘‘Five elephants, a small quantity of sandalwood, and several 
copper pots, the proporty of the Rajah, have been discovered and taken 
at different times. I beg to recommend their immediate sale and that 
the proceeds be distributed for the benefit of the captors. 

“(Signed) TT. H. Banus, 
“© Sub-Collector.’’ 
The other rebel leaders were shortly afterwards all accounted for, 
Edacheana Kungan, being sick and unable to escape, committed suicide 
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to prevent himself from falling alive into the hands of a party sent in 
pursuit of him. Pallar Rayrappan was in January 1806 overtaken on 
a mountain belonging to the Tirumalpad of Nilambir, who had been 
privy to the rebel’s retreat and had sent men to assist him. He made 
a desperate resistance before ho fell, and mortally wounded, it was 
ferred, one of his captors. His brother Pallir Eman, the friend of 
Colonel Wellesley, was captured, and with many other rebels was 
deported to Prince of Wales’ Island in 1806. The two junior Rajas 
of the Palassi (Pychy) family had, previously to the Raja’s death, fled 
to the southward to the protection of the Raja of the Padinyaru (western) 
branch of the Zamorin’s house, who had boen permitted as a favor! to 
roside at Kalladikod. Tho place was searched and the arms of the 
rebel party were found. The Raja was made a prisoner and sont to the 
fortress of Dindigul and his house was completely demolished. He 
died without a trial on 3rd March 1806. Mr. Wardon held? out, after 
the Palassi (Pychy) Raja’s death, an offer of pardon to the two Rajas 
who had thus been sheltered at Kalladikod, and they appear to have 
accepted it. 

Mr. Baber recoived the thanks of Government for his services, 
and a donation of 2,500 pagodas. 

The peace of the district has not been very seriously disturbed since 
then, except in consequenca of the Mappilla outrages, which will be 
presently related. But in the biginning of April 1812 the people, 
chiefly Kurchiyars and Kurumbars of the east of Wynad, again gave 
some trouble owing to the exaction of the Government land revenue in 
money. The people were unable to find a market for their produce, 
and had to part with their grain at ruinous prices to pay the revenue. 
They assembled and consulted as to what they should do, and a 
subbadar and jomadar of the local police were attacked with bows and 
arrows on endeavouring to disperse an assemblage in Nallirnad. Fire 
was returned, but the police party was not strong enough to carry out 
its object and eventually had to retreat with the jemadar and two 
Kolkars wounded. Troops had to be brought both from the coast and 
from Mysore for the relief of the detachments at Manantoddy and 
Sultan’s Battery, which were placcd in a state of siege by the insurgents. 
The column from the coast encountered opposition in the Kuttiyadi pass, 
near which (on the north) there is a strong Kurebiyar settlement. 
Two officers and seventeen or eighteen men of the second battalion cf 
the 3rd regiment were wounded. The posts were relieved, and in order 
to obtain a better command of the country held by the jungle tribes, 
a chain of posts was established in the wild jungly country stretching 
to the north of the Sultan’s Battery, namely, Porakandy, Pakam, and 
Moodramoly, besides Panamaram and Sultan’s Battery. 
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Tn connection also with the rebellion in 1808-9 of the Travancore 
and Cochin Nayars, an unsuccessful] attempt was made on 28th Decem- 
ber 1808 to murder the British Resident (Col«nel Mscaulay) in his 
house af Cocbin. Andon the 19th January following the town was 
attacked by the rebels, 3,000 strong, in three divisions. They had also 
planted a battery of two guns on Vypeen point and did some execution 
with it. The place was gallantly defended! by fifty men of His 
Majesty’s 1zth foot and by six companios of the Ist battalion of the. 
17th Regiment, all under Major Hewitt. The defence was conducted 
with great spirit notwithstanding several determined attacks from the 
rebels, who lost 300 men. The gallant defenders also suffered severely.’ 

But the rcbels, though defeated, were not driven out of ths field ; two 
days later they attacked the Dutch Governor’s house on the outskirts of 
the town and dostroyed the garden. 

On the 25th another attack was made on the town from the east- 
ward. ‘They * came on with their guns adorned with crimson shoc- 
flowers (Hibiscus rosa sinensis), sacrod to Siva and tho Gols of Blood. 
They did not, however, approach with any bravery, and were without 
much difficalty forced to retreat, many boing taken prisoners.” 

For a month more they hovered about the town, doing mischief, 
and in particular subjecting the Syrian Christian community to great 
ill-treatment. 

Few events of political importance remain to be noticad, except 
the outrages by Mippillas, which, unfortunately for the peace of the 
district, continue down to the present day. But mention requires tu 
be made of the following :— 

On 15th November 1806 the Principal Collector, Mr. Warden, and 
the Zamorin reduced to terms * the undorstaniling with the latter and 
his family in regard to the payment of the milikhina allowance (or one- 
fifth share of the revenuss of their districts) which hal been set apart for 
their maintenance. The family receives Rs. 1,32,163 odd per annum, 
and it is “ considered as the security for the gond and dutiful behaviour 
towards the Company’s Government of cach and every member of the 
Rajeum (Kijyzm) or family to which it may now and hereafter be 
payable.” 

The Government hal on 2Ilst November 1804 approved of the 
Principal Collector’s suggestion to have similar written instruments 
interchanged with the other ancient chieftains of the district. But 
beyond this engagement with the Zamorin and his family no such 
interchange of writtcn deeds appears to have taken place. 


1 Wilson’s Hist. Madras Army, Vol. III, pp. 208-10. 

2 Hie Majesty's 12th Foot—1 private killed,1 officer and 14 rank and file wounded ; lat 
Battalion 17th Regiment—10 sepoys killed, 1 officer and 45 rank and file wounded, the 
former (Captain Read) mortally. 

® Day's Land of the Permauls, page 188, * Treaties, ’c., ii, CCLXIT, 
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In Appendix XX will be found a complete list of the malikhina 
recipients, and the uature of the payments made to them has been defined 
as follows :— It should! be undorstood that these allowances will be 
subject to revocation upen proof established of flagrant misbehaviour or 
rebellious conduct.” In 1857 the Government ? agreed with the Revenue 
Board and the Acting Collector “that the allowances are perpetual 
during good conduct and are not revocable at pleasure.” 

‘¢ Phese* varying allowances wore permanently fixed at 20 per cent. 
of the net revenue of the year 1800-1.” 

The control of the Cochin State was transferred ¢ to the British 
Resident in Travancore in April 1809. 

In 1818 the Anjengo Factory was closed. 

On 23rd February 1817, after the conclusion of peace between the 
two nations, ‘“‘the establishment of Mahé ” was retransferred® to the 
French, and this was followed on Ist February 1819 by the delivery ° 
to M. le Chef of Mahé of ‘‘ the French factory at Calicut with the 
extent of ground to which that Government are entitled in virtue of 
their having possessed it in former days.” 

After much and protracted discussion it was further finally decided 
that the French had made good their claims to certain other bits of 
territory lying in the neighbourhood of Mahé, described as “ the four 
~ villages of Paloor, Pandaqucl, Chamberra, and Chalicarra, and of the 
three detached points or posts of Fort Saint George, the great and the 
little Calayi, as defined by the British authorities, without any of the 
territory in their vicinity, to which a cluim was made on a former 
occasion.” These hits of territory were accordingly delivered ’ to the 
French on 14th November 1£53. 

The Coorg war in 1834 did not affect Malabir beyond that “an old 
and faithful servant of the Company,” Kalpalli Karunaikara Ménon, the 
Head Sherishtadar of the district, was sent for the purpose of opening 
a friendly negotiation with the Raja, and was imprisoned by the latter. 
This outrage led *® directly to the war. 

Shortly after the close of the war with Coorg the district adminis- 
tration entered upon a period of disturbance, which unhappily continues 
down to the present time. The origin and causes of this are of so much 
importance that it has been considered best to treat the subject at 
considerable length with a view not only to exhibit the difficulties with 
which tue district officers have had to deal, but to elucidate the causes 
from which such difficulties have sprung. 

On the 26th November 1886 Kallingal Kunydlan of Manjéri 
amsam, Pandalir désam in Ernad taluk, stabbed one Chakku Pamkkar 





* Revenue Board to Principal Collector, 5th May 1804, 

* ext. Min. Cons., 830th May 1857. 

? Proceedings, Board of Revenue, 1970, dated 11th June 1857. 

* Treaties, §c., in. COLXV. § Treuties, §c., ii. CCLX VIII. 
* Treaties, e., ii. COLKXI—CCLXXXIX. 
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of the Kanisan (astrologer) caste, who subsequently dicd of his wounds, 
He also wounded two other individuals, and a fourth who had 
been employed to watch him, and fled to Nenmini amsam in Wallu- 
vanid taluk, whither he was pursued by the tahsildar, taluk pcons 
and villagers. He was shot by the police on the 28th idem. 

On tho 15th April 1837 one Ali Kutti of Chengara amsam, Kalpetta 
désam, Ernad taluk, inflicted numerous and severe wounds on ove 
Chirukaranimana Narayana Missat (a Brahman janm?), and took post 
in his own shop, where he was attacked by the tahsildar and the taluk 
peons, and shot by the taluk police on the following day. 

On the 5th April 1839 Thorayampolakal Attan and another, of 
Pallipuram amsam, Walluvanad taluk, killed one Kelil Raman and 
then set fire to and burnt a Hindu temple, tovk post in another temple, 
and there they were attacked by the tahsildar and his peons and were 
shot by a taluk peon. 

O. the 6th April 1889 Mambadtoli Kuttiathan stabbed and severely 
wounded one Kotakat Paru Taragan ani then came among the police 
party, consisting of two tahsildars and others, who were occupied in 
framing a report connec‘ed with the preceding case, and stabbed and 
wounded a peon. He was captured, brought to trial, and sentenced to 
transportation for life. 

On the 19th April 1840, in Irumbuli amsam, Ernad taluk, Para- 
toliyil Ali Knutti severely wounled one Odayath Kunhunni Nayar 
and another, set fire to Kidingali tample anil took post ia his house, 
whore he was attacked by the tahsildar and his peons. He rushed out 
and was shot by a taluk police peon on the following day. 

On the 5th April 1841 Tumba Mannil Kunyunniyan and eight 
others killed one Perumbali Nambitiri (a Brahman janm/) and anothor 
at Pallipuram in Walluvanid taluk, burnt the house of the: latter 
victim as well as four other houses (bolonging to the dependents of tho 
Brahmans), the owner of one of which died of in‘uries then received. 
The Mappillas then established themselves in the Brahmwan’s house 
and defied the Government authorities. They were attacked and killed 
on the 9th idem by a party of the 86th Regiment Native Infantry and 
the pclice peons and villagers under the direction of Mr. Silver, then 
Head Assistant Magistrate in the district. The military consisted of 
1 jemadar, | havildar, 2 uaigues, and 20 privates. 

“ The plan! of attack I formed was, a body of peons to rush close 
up to one of the doors with axes and break it open, closely followed by 
a storming party of sepoys, while the armed villagers and peons should 
be disposed round the building, among the trees, as skirmishors to kcep 
up a constant fire on every aperture to protect as much as possible the 
storming party. ......-..-.- While we were waiting for the 
pick-axes, &c., the door was flung open oo rushed the ruffians.”’ 

* F * 





1Mr. Silver’s report of 10th April 1841. 
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“Tho jemadar’s party of sepoys behaved extremely well, and with- 
out them many lives would have been sacrificed.” | 
* ok 2k 4 


One man, Pulikét Raman Nayar, was killed and ten, namely, 1 
sepoy, 5 peons and 4 villagers, were wounded. ‘The Govornment in 
Extract from Minutes of Consultation, dated 22nd April 1841, No. 329, 
remarked: ‘‘ His Lordship in Council considers that groat commonda. 
tion is due to Mr. Silver for the decision and promptitude displayed 
by him, and to the detachment 86th Regiment Native Infantry who 
aided him, as well as the tahsildar and others concerned.” 

The chief criminal in this outbreak was one Kunydlan, and the cause 
assigned was the duplicity on the part of the Nambitiri Brahmans in 
the matter of a garden for which Kunydlan advanced Rs. 16, and of 
which he wished to romain in possession. Another Mappilla brougl.t 
a suit in the Munsift’s Court to evict Kunydlan on the strength of a 
deed of mélkdnam obtained from the Brahmans. 

On the 1L3th November 1841 Kaidotti Padil Moidin Kutti and 
seven others killed one Tottass¢ri Tachu Panikkar and a peon, took 
post in a mosque, sct the police at defiance for three days, and were 
joined by three more fanatics on the morning of the 17th idem. 

On! the requisition of the Zillah Judge, Mr. EK. B. Thomas (tho 
Collector having been absent at Ootacamund), a party of 40 sepoys of 
the 9th Rogiment Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Shakespear, 
accompanied by Mr. Platel, arrived ” on the scene. 

2 He ** * 


“Mr. Platel ? mado strenuous efforts to induce a party of pcons 
to advance; I found it was necessary to advance with them; as we 
approached, tho peons fired a few shots and drew off to the left, and 
when we arrived within 100 yards of it, five of tho Mappillas rushed 
forward with big knives and shields to defend themselves ; two diverged 
to the loft, who were instantly shot by the peons, and three made off to 
the right towards some paddy-ficlds, where they were assailed by a file 
or two of my men, and a few villagers and peons likewise joined them. 
A struggle took place between a sepoy and one of the Mappillas; an 
adhikari came up and cut him down ; a second was attacked by a sepoy 
who threw him down, and whilst securing him was shot by one or two 
peons ; a third having severely wounded a villager, was also killed. 
_ Immediately after the rush of the first men, six more came running 
headlong down the eminence, similarly armed, and from the desperation 
ss their manner the sepoys and peons opened fire upon them and they 
fell.”’ 

The cause assigned for the murder of the peon was that the peon 
dragged one of the Mappillas out of the mosque, and with the assistance 





1 The District Magistrate’s letter to Government, No. 29, dated 22nd November 1841, 
* Lieutenant Shakespear’s report of 20th November 1841. 
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of Tachu Panikkar tied him up. But the Mappillas had previously 
resolved upon murdering the Panikkar because he had opposed the 
raising of a mud wall round a small mosque built in a garden obtained 
on kduam twenty-two years before from his predecessor. 

On the 17th of the same month a large band of Mappillas, estimated 
at 2,000, set at defiance a police party on guard over the spot where the 
above criminals had been buried, and forcibly carried off their bodies 
and interred them with honors at a mosque. Twelve of these were 
convicted and punished. 


On the 27th December 1841 Mélémanna Kunyattan, with seven © 
others, killed one Talappil Chakku Nayar and another, and took post in 
the adhikari’s house on the 28th idem. They rushed upon the police 
peons and villagers who had surrounded the house under the Ernad 
- tahsildar’s directions, and were, before the arrival of the detachment 
sent out from Calicut, all killed and their bodies were brought to 
Calicut and interred under the gallows. 


On the 19th October 1843 Kunnanchéri Ali Attan and five others 
killed one Képrat Krishna Panikkar, the adhikari of 'Tirurangadi, and 
proceeded, at the suggestion of a seventh Mappilla who joined them 
afterwards, to the house of a Nayar in Cherir, aud posting themselves 
jn it, avowed not only the murder they committed, but their dotermina- 
tion of fighting to death. A detachment consisting of 1 lieutenant, 1 
subbadar, 1 jemadar, 3 havildars, 4 naigues, 1 drummer, 51 privates, 1 
puckalli, and 1 lascar of the 5th Regiment Native Infantry, under 
Captain Leader, was deputed to the spot. They attacked the Mappillas 
on the morning of the 24th, but upon the latter rushing out, the sepoys 
were panic struck and took to flight. The consequence was that 1 
subbadar and 3 sepoys were killed, Captain Leader and 5 sepoys were 
wounded, the former in the neck and stomach, and, besides these 
casualties to the regular troops, 7 peons were wounded (8 of them 
severely). The fanatics, seven in number, were killed by the taluk 
peons and villagers. The sepoys wore subsequently tried by a Military 
Court of Enquiry assembled at Cannanore. 7 

“The miltary ! detachment who had misbehaved were called into 
Calicut the next day and their placo taken by a fresh body of 85 men, 
whom I thought it essential to koep in the disturbed locality until 
tranquillity was more secured.” 

It is this outbreak which is described in the verses translated at pages 
103,104. Tirurangadi, the adhikari of which was killed, lay close to 
the residence of the Arab Tangal or High Priest who was generally 
credited with having incited the Mappillas to commit these outrages. 
The Tangal died shortly afterwards and was buried at the Mambram 
mosque situated on the river bank opposite Tirurangadi. Fanatics who 
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intend to commit outrages, and those who have committed them do, as 
a rule even now, procced to this mosque to pray at the Tangal’s shrine, 
On the 19th Decembcr 1843 a peon was found with his head and 
hand all but cut off, and the perpetrators were supposed to be Mpipilla 
fanatics of the sect known as Hal Ilakkam (iit. Frenzy-raising). 
The following interesting account of this sect is taken from an 
official report by a native subordinate, dated November 1848 :— 


“ Particulars of the abo mecco (Hal Ilakkam = frenzy) among the 
Mappillas in Chérndd taluk and the netghbouring parts, 

‘Originally there was no Hal Ilakkam there. 

“In the month of Métam last year, one Alathamkuliyil Moidin of 
Kotinhi désam, Nannambra amsam, Vettattnid taluk, which is on the 
skirts of Trikkulam amgam, went out into the ficlds (punja pattan-) 
before daybreak to water tho crops, and there he saw a certain person 
who advised him to give up all his work and devote his time to prayer 
at the mosque. Moidin objected to this, urging that he would have 
nothing to live upon. Whereupon the abovementioned person told him 
that a palm tree which grew in his (Moidin’s) compound would yield 
sufficient toddy which he could convert into jaggery and thus maintain 
himsolf, After saying this, the person disappearod. Moidin thought 
that the person he saw was God himself and felt frantic (hal). He then 
went to l'aramal! Tangal, performed dikkar and niskdéram (cries and 
prayers). After two or three days he complained to the Tangal that 
Kafirs (a term applied by Muhammadans to people of other religions) 
were making fun of him. The Tangal told him that the course adopted 
by him was a right one, and saying “lot it be as I have said,” gave him 
a spear to be borne as an emblem, and assured him that nobody would 
mock him in future. Subscquently soveral Mappillas affecting Hal 
Ilakkam played all sorts of pranks, and wandered about with canes in 
their hands, without going to their homes or attending to their work, 
After two or throc days some of them, who had no moans of maintaining 
themselves unless they attended to their work, returned to their formor 
course of life, while others, with canes and Ernad knives? (war knives) 
in their hands, wander about in companies consisting of five, six, eight, 
or ten men, and congregating in places not much frequented by Hindus, 
Carry on their dikkar and niskaram (cries and prayers). The Mappillas 
in gencral look upon this as a religious vow and provide these people with 
food. I hear of the Mappillas talking among themselves that one or 
two of the ancestors of Taramal Tangal died fighting, that the present 
man being advanced in age it is time for him to follow the same course, 
and that the abovomentioned men affected with Hal Ilakkam, when their 
number swells to 400, will engage ina fight with Kafirs and die in 
company with the Tangal. One of these men (who are known as 





1 The high priest referred to in connection with the preceding outrage. — 
* Bee Kodungakaté in the Glossary, Appendix XIII. 
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Halar) by name Avarumayan, residing in Kilmuri désam, Mélmuri 
amsam, two months ago collected a number of his countrymen and 
sacrifived a bull, and for preparing meals for these men placed a copper 
vessel with water on the hearth and said that rice would appear of 
itself in the vesse!|, He waited for some timo. There was no rice to 
be seen. Those who had assembled there ate hecf alone and dispersed. 
Some people made fun of Avarumiyan for this. -He felt ashamed and 
went to Taramal Tangal, with whom he stayed two or three days. He 
then went into tho mosque at Mambram, and on attempting to fly 
through the air into the mosque at Tirurangadi on tho southern ' side of 
the river, fell down through the opening of the door and became lame 
of one leg, in which state he is reported to be still lying. 

_ Whilo the Hélar of Munniyir disam were preforming niskaram 
(prayer) one day at the tomb of Chemban * Pokar Mippan, a rebel, 
they declared that in the course of a week a mosque would spring up 
at night and that there would be completo darkness for two full days. 
Mappillas waited in anxious oxpoctation of the phenomenon for seven 
or eight days and nights. Thore was, however, neither darknesss nor 
mosque to be seen. 

‘‘ Again in the month of Karkidagam last, some of the influential 
Mappillas led their ignorant Hindu neighbours to believe that a ship 
would arrive with tho necessary arms, provisions and money for 40,000 
men; that if that number (40,060) could be seeured meanwhile, they 
could conquer the country, and that the Ilindus would then totally 
vanish, It appears that it was about that time that some Tiyyar 
(toddy-drawers) and others became converts. For some days some 
Mappillas gave up all their usual work and led an idle life. In those 
days Halar were made much of and treated by some. 

“* None of these predictions having been realised, Mappillas as well 
as others have begun to make fun of the Hdlar, who having taken 
offence at this, are bent upon putting an end to themselves by engaging 
in a fight. A certain individual known as Harabikaran Tangal (iit. 
Arab high priest), with long hair, has been putting up with the Tara- 
mal Tangal for the last two years, offering prayers with a cry called 
dikkar (@\e08). The Halar appoar to have adopted the dikkar from 
the said Tangal, as it was not known to the people before. 

“The man who first had the Hal Jlakkam in the punja fields is 
called by the people ‘ Punja Tangal.’” 

On the 4th December 1843 a Nayar labourer was found dead with 
ten deep wounds on his body, and his murder was believed to be the 
work of the Hal Jlakkam sect just described. 

On the 11th Decomber 1843 Anavattatt Scliman and nine others 
killed one Karukamanna Govinda Missat, the adhikari of Pandikad in 





1 And, it may be added, on the opposite side of the river, which hore runs within high 
banks, of which the southern bank is the higher. 
* The famous rebel in the early days of the British Gvyernment, conf, pp. 532-584, 
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the Walluvanad taluk, and a sorvant of his while bathing. They after- 
-wards defiled two temples, broke the images therein, and took post in a 
house. A detachment ! of the 19th Regiment Native Infantry was sent 
out, but the officer commanding deemed his force insufficient and conse- 
quently fell-back a short distance, wo companics* of sepoys of the 
same regiment, under the command of Major Osbourne, marched from 
Palghat on the 17th, and on the 19th tho Mappillas without waiting 
to be attacked, rushed at the troops dircctly they appeared and were 
shot, but not without loss of life, as one naigue of the force was killed. 

‘T moved ° the detachment at half-past ten in the direction of the 
house occupiod by the murderers accompanied by H. D. Cook, Esq., two 
tahsildars and peons. Immediately after filing through the paddy- 
field the murderers rushed upon the column, and in a fow minutes were 
shot, ten in number,” 

On this occasion the fanatics wore in an open plain without shelter, 
and charged delibcrately, 10 men into the midst of over 200. 

On the 26th May 1849 Chakalakkal Kammad wounded ono Kan- 
nanchéri Chiru and another and took post in a mosque, When the 
Chérnid tahsildar (a Pathan) proceeded towards the mosque in the 
hope of inducing the murderer to surrender himself, ke rushed forward 
with a knife, and a peon put an end to the fanatic on the sume day. 

On the 25th August 1849 Torangal Unniyan killed one Paditodi 
Teyyunni, and with four others joined one Attan ¢ Gurikkal. They 
with others on the following day killed tho servant of one Marat Nam- 
hatiri and two others and took post in the Hindu temple overlooking 
Manjéri, the head-quarters of the Ernad taluk. They defiled tho 
temple and in part burnt it. Captain Watt with a detachment of the 
43rd Regiment Native Infantry proceeded from Malapuram to Manja1i, 
and on the 28th he formed a plan for attacking the temple. Ensign 
Wyse and his company were sent across the paddy flat separating the 
taluk cutcherry hill from the temple hill to attack the rebels, then 
only 32 in number, who were to be drawn from their position in the 
temple by parties of police and villagers who had been sent forward 
to fire at them. 

Tho rest of the detachment was held in reserve on the cutcherry 
hill, Mr. Collett, the Assistant Magistrate, being with them. Lnsign 


or teremamee, 


1 Lioutenant Lynch, 1 subbadar, 1 jemadar, 3 havildars, 3 naigues, 1 drummer, and 
30 sepoys. 

* 2 lieutenants, 2 subbadars, 2 jemadars, 11 havildars, 8 naigues, 3 drummers, 148 
privates, 2 puckallis, and 4 lascars. 

$ Major Osbourne’s report, dated 19th December 1843. 

‘A descendant of the Guyikkal who gave so much trouble in the early days of the 
British administration. Attan Gurikkal was a worthless fellow who preferred a life of 
idleness and shikar, varied by occasional dacoities, to any other kind of pursuit. He had 
gathered round him a considerable following of men of the same way of thinking as 
himself, but among them were two at least of a respectablo family who had been reduced 
to poverty “by suit and otherwise in their early life,” 
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Wyse’s party, with the exception of 4 men who were all killed, refused 
to advance to receive the charge of only a few of the fanatics who came — 
down hill at them, and notwithstanding the gallant example set by the 
Kusign himself in killing the first man who charged, the party broke 
and fled after some ineffectual firing. 

“Others now ! came down upon Ensign Wyse, and I am informed 
that ono of thom seizod him by the jacket and he received a wound, 
when he appears to have fallen and was of course quickly put to death ; 
but by this time three of the insurgents had fallon, and now those men 
in the dctachment who alone had emulated thcir officer, fell, one of 
them having first gallantly bayonctted the man who gave Mr. Wyse 
his death wound.”’ 

The party held in reserve on the cutcherry hill, on witnessing this 
disaster, fled, although the fanatics were still at a considerable distance 
on the far sido of the paddy flat lying at the bottom of the hill on 
which the reserve was posted. Only one of the insurgents crossed 
this paddy flat and he was killed by a police Holkar. 

A. detachment of Ilis Majesty’s 94th Regiment? from Cannsnore 
undor Major Dennis, reached Manjéri on the 3rd September, and also a 
detachment of the 39th Regiment ? Native Infantry from Palghat. The 
insurgents, whose ranks had been largely recruited in the interval, 
evacuated the temple during the night after the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments, and proceeded a distanco of about twelve miles to the Bhagavati 
Kavu temple near Angidipuram, the head-quartors of the Walluvanid 
taluk. Thither next day they were followed by the troops, who, in 
spite of their forced march in tempestuous weather from Cannanore to 
Calicut, of being cooped up, wet and without regular food, in cramped 
positions in the boats, in which, in still more tempestuous weather, 
thay were conveyed from Calicut to Arikkod, and of the heavy march 
cf the two preceding days, showed the utmost eagerness to closo with 
the onemy. At 5 F.m. on the 4th September the encounter took place 
at the forty-first milestone from Calicut on the Great Western Road 
(No. 6) and in the open ground (now enclosed) to the south of the road 
at that point. On receiving intelligence that the insurgents, now 64 in 
number, were coming to the attack, Major Dennis drew his men up 
“in column‘ of sections, right in front, so as to occupy the whole 
breadth of the road, when the enemy came on with most dosperato 
courage, throwing themselves on our bayonets; after firing off their 
matchlocks, they took to their war knives, swords and spears, and when 
struck down to the ground, renewed the fight even on their knees by 
hurling their weapong at the faces of our men, and which continued 
until, literally, they were cut to pieces; others, planted on the trees, 


eT 


1 Mr. Collett’s report of 28th August 1849. 

2 3 officers, 6 sergeants, 5 corporals, 2 drummers, and 104 privates. 
$2 officers, 4 native officers, 9 naigues, 2 buglers, and 132 privates. 
4 Major Dennis’ report of 5th September 1840. 
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kept up a n.ost destructive fire with their matchlocks loaded with iron 
slugs. This attack was made by the encmy in thrce divisions, about 
300 yards apart, the second led on in person by Attan Gurikkal (Coyah 
or priest), who fought with most desperate courage; but I am happy to 
say that through the steadiness, correct and low firing of the men, our 
loss has not been so considerable as might have been expected from the 
desperate onset of these mad fanatics ; and in the space of half an hour 
the enemy was completely annihilated, leaving 64 dead, their bodies 
lying close to each other, exhibiting most dreadful wounds, some having 
received four or five musket balls, besides bayonet stabs, bofore these 
fanatics could be stayed carrying on their determined work of dostruc- 
tion into our ranks.” 

‘The power! of their fanaticism was astounding. One of the men 
had had his thigh broken in the engagement in which Lieutenant Wyse 
was killed. Ile had remained in all the agony attendant on an unhenled 
and unattended wound of this nature for seven days; he had been 
further tortured by being carried in a rough litter from the Manjéri to 
the Angadipuram pagoda. Yct thero he was at the time of the fight, 
hopping on his sound leg to the cucounter, and only anxious to get a 
fair blow at the infidels ere he died.” 

The casualties in the detachments were trifling wben the numbers 
and determination of the insurgents are considered. Two privates of 
the 94th Regiment were killed and threo othors and a sergeant wounded ; 
one officer received a deep flesh wound, and Major Dennis “had? a 
wonderful escape from a bullet, which grazed his wrist.”’ 

A sepoy of the 39th Rogiment was likewise soverely wounded. On 
searching afterwards, one of the insurgents, a lad of 17 or 18 years, was 
found to be alive. He lived for some time and told what he knew 
about the outrages. 

The bodies of the slain insurgents were thrown into a dry well in 
the garden lying to the south of the Walluvandd taluk cutcherry at 
Perintalmanna. 

On the 2nd October 1850 information was received that tho sons of 
one Pcriambath Attan, the Mappilla adhikairi of Puliakid amsam 
in Ernad taluk had, with others, concerted to kill ono Mungamdam- 
balatt Narayana Missat and to devote themselves to death in arms. 
Security was required of nine individuals on this account. 

On the 5th January 1851 Choondyamoochikal Attan attacked and 
wounded severely a Government native clerk named Raman Méxon, 
who had been employed in inspecting gingelly-oil seed (ellu) culti- 
vation in Payanad in Ernad taluk in conjunction with the village 
accountant In view to settling the Government share, and he then shut 
hinself up in the inspector’s house, setting the police at defiance. No 
persuasion could induce him to surrender himself. He declarod he was 
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1 District Magistrate’s report of 12th October 1849. 
* District Magistrate’s report of 4th Scptember 1819. 
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determined to die a martyr. The tahsildar (a Mappilla) tried to induce 
him to deliver himself up, but he utterly refused to doso. Finally, 
rushing out and firing at the opposing party, he was shot dead. The 
reason assigned by the criminal for attacking the inspector was that 
his wife’s gingclly-oil crop had been over-assessed. 

On the 17th January 1851 three Mappillas were reported as contem- 
plating an assault, and security was taken from them, 

On the 15th April 1851 Ilikdt Kunyunni and five others were 
reported as designing to break out and kill one Kotuparambat Komu 
Ménon and another. Evidence of the fact was deficient and the accused 
were released, but it subsequently turned out that the information was 
only too true, 

On the 22nd August 1851 six Mappillas killed one Kotuparambat 
Komu Ménon (above referred to) and his servant on the high road 
between Manjéri and Angadipuram as they were returning home from 
the Mankada Kovilakam of the Walluvanad Raja. They were joined 
by three others, with whom they proceeded towards Komu Ménon’s house. 
But finding a brother of Komu Ménon’s ready to meet them with a 
gun and a war knifo, they left the place and went to the houso of Ittunni 
Rama Ménon, another brother, who was then bathing in a tank closo 
by. They killed Kadakottil Nambitiri, who was seated in the porch 
of the house, the family of Rama Ménon escaping in the tumult. The 
murderers next overtook Rama Ménon, who had endeavoured to escape, 
and cut him down. Sctting fire to the house, they marched towards tho 
house of one Mundangara Rarichan Nayar, whom they wounded severely 
and who subsequently died of his wounds. They then set fire to the 
house of one Chengara Variyar. On the morning of the 23rd they were 
seen in Kuruva amsam, about 8 miles distant from Ittunni Rama 
Ménon’s house. Thence they proceeded to the house of the Kulattir 
Variyar, an influential yanmt who had opposed the crrection of a mosque. 
They were in the meantime joined by five others. On their arrival, 
the attendants and family escaped; all the women and children were 
told by the fanatics to go away. They next killed two servants of the 
Variyars. Two of the junior Variyars escaped. But theold Vanyar, 
a man of 79, probably shut himself up in a room of his house where 
the fanatics eventually discovered him. The Hindus sent for the Map- 
pilla chief men of the place and others. About fifty persons appeared, 
two of whom joined the insurgents, calling out “the chief pig is inside.” 
The old Variyar was then brought out into the paddy-field adjoining his 
house, to a distance of sixty yards from the gatehouse, and one Pipatta 
Kuttiattan and another there, in the sight of all the people assembled, 
hucked him to pieces, severing his head from his body. As soon as Mr. 
Collett, the Divisional Magistrate, heard of their having taken up & 
position at Kulattair, he sent a requisition to Major Wilkinson, the 
officer commanding the 39th Regiment at Malapuram, who, in com- 
plying with the request, wroteto Mr. Conolly on the 24th as follows :— 
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“T despatched a party, under the command of Ensign Turner, of 
65 rank and file with the proper complement of native commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, 
* * * * 


‘My reason for sending the party under the command of Ensign 
Turner was, that Mr. Collett had informed me, when at my house very 
early yesterday morning, that he had written expressly for the European 
troops stationed at Calicut.” 

In his two letters to Government of the 25th August 1851, Mr. 
Conolly thus described the operations of the Malapuram detachment :— 

‘‘ The troops advanced by a muddy road towards the house’ in which 
the insurgents were, ‘‘ and attacked three abreast along a causeway 
leading to the house through paddy-fields. After some firing, nine of 
the Mappillas came out from the house and advanced to meet the 
scpoys on the causeway. The leading sepoys were seizcd with a panic, 
which communicated itself to those in the rear, and a general rctreat 
ensued. The Mappillas pursued the fugitives and cut down (killed) 
threo—a naigue, a sepoy, and a drummer. They then picked up some 
of the muskets which had been thrown away by some of the sepoys in 
their haste to escape, and returned to their home. One or two of the 
party is supposed to have been badly wounded by the first firing. The 
scattered sepoys rallied after some time and have been posted in a 
house about a mile from where the Mappillas are.” 

This was (to use Mr. Collett’s words) ‘‘a complete disaster.” The 
European detachment! from Calicut arrived on the forenoon of the 27th, 
under command of Captain Rhodes. 

They ‘were so fagged with their marches” * and so “ exhausted 
and footsore”’ that thoy were not able to act with sufficient steadiness 
against the fanatics, whose ranks had been, in spite of a close watch by 
villagers and police, joined by three others, and who now numbered 
seventeen. Moreover, the fanatics showed a disposition to attack 
directly the detachment arrived near their stronghold, and Captain 
Khodes had no time to rest and recruit his men. The attack was thus 
sketched by Mr. Conolly ? :— 

“The Europeans were in advance and the sepoys in the rear. The 
Europeans fired at the fanatics, who had the partial cover of a bank, till 
they were too tired to load. Tho fanaties then advanced and charged 4 





Patani 


1 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 2 sergeants, 2 corporals, 2 drummers, 47 privates, and 2 
Puckallies of H.M.’s 94th Regiment. 

* They had “ marched a good forty miles in two days, over a very hilly, stony and wild 
district,” the route being by Beypore, Tirtrangadi, Venkatukotta, and Chappananyadi to 
Kulattar. 

* Reports t>» Government of 28th and 30th August 1851. 

* The charge was made under cover of the smoke of the firing, which had lasted a 
quarter of an hour or more ; the detachment was drawn up in quarter column, and some 
of tho fanatins, passing round the flanks under cover of the smoke, attacked the rear, 
while others attacked the front of the column. 
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them, and the soldiers retreated in order. The sepoys in the rear sceing 
this, of course retreated also, and the confusion was very great until 
the officers, by dint of exhortation, managed to rally their men. It 
vas now that the sepoys, whose guns were loaded, did the good service! 
I spoke of. They brought down some of the leading pursuers and 
enabled the Furopeans to halt and reload. Their confidence was at 
once restored, and they moved forward again with the sepoys in expect- 
ation of meeting more enemies, They wero all in good order when I 
joined them in the houso from which the fanatics had come out. ‘That 
the check was a very unhappy one cannot be denied, but it was satisfac- 
tory that it was so soon rectificd. In the previous attack by the detach- 
ment of the 39th Regiment the rout was complote, and there was no 
rallying until the Mappillas had retired to their stronghold.” 

In this second engagement on August 27th 4 European privates 
and 1 native subbadar were killed. 

The result of the action as far as the Mappillas were concerned may 
be thus summarised. Of the 19 fanatics who were concorned in these 
outrages it seems that 9 were engaged in the first four murders on the 
22nd, 1 joined them immediately afterwards, and 4 more during the 
night and next morning. 14 thus attacked the Variyar’s house, whore 
2 more immediately joined them, Of these 16 men, one was killed in 
the affair of the 24th August, and another, mortally wounded, died on 
that night. 3 more subsequently joincd the band, making 17 who fell 
on the 27th August. 

On the 5th October 1851 information was reccived that Tottangal 
Mammad and three other Mappillas of Nenmini amsam, Walluvanid 
taluk, were found in possession of certain arms and were designing to 
commit an outrage. ‘“ They ? had intended to join the fanatics who 
perished at Kulattur, but were too late. Their purpose, it was said, had 
been kuown to some of their co-rcligionists and they were subject to the 
contemptuous soubriquet of Minjina Sdhid’s (all but saints). There 
was but too much reason to fear therefore from former experience that 
they would take an opportunity of wiping off the reproach by organising 
an outbreak on their own account.” Socurity to keep the peace was 
required from three of them. 

On the 27th October 1851 information reached the head police 
officer in Ernad that some Mappillas of Irimbuli amsam, Ernad taluk, 
had likewise intended to join the late fanatical outbreak at Kulattir. 
T'wo of them were required to give security to keep the peace. 

On the 9th November 1851 information was received that Choriydt 
Mayan and eight others were designing to break out and kill one 
Kalattil Késuvan Tangal, a wealthy and influential Hindu janmi of 
Mattanir in Kottayam taluk. Evidence was lacking, and the tahsildar 





’ Eleven of the fanatics were shot by a party of the 39th Regiment, who ran down to 
meet them from the house held by the sepoys about a mile from the Variyar’s house. 
* District Magistrate's report of 16th October 1851, 
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omitted to report the matter. The individuals in question did, however, 
with others subsequently commit the outrages next to be described. 

On the night of 4th January 1852 the party named above and six 
others, making in all fifteen, supported by a large mob estimated at 200, 
procecded to the house of the abovesaid Kalattil Tangal in Mattanir, 
Kottayam taluk. Thoy butchered all the unhappy inmates (cightcen 
in all) and thus extirpated the family, wounded two other persons, and 
burnt the house on the following morning. They then, unattended by 
the siid mob, burnt four houses and a Hindu temple, killed four more 
individuals, defiled and damaged another Hindu temple, entered the 
palace of a Raja, took post there temporarily, defile1 and destroyed two 
other Hindu temples, and finally fell on the 8th idem in a desperate 
and long-sustained attack on the house of the Kalliad Nambiar, another 
wealthy and influential janmi in Kalliad amsam of Chirakkal taluk. 
A detachment under Major Hodgson of the 16th Regiment, consisting 
of two companies of that corps and 100 Europeans of the 94th Megi- 
mont, were sent out from Cannanoro, but before they arrived on tho 
scene, tho Mappilla fanatics had been all killed by the country people, 
retainers of the Nambiar. 

On the 5th January 1852 information was reccived that certain 
Mappillas intonded to break out and kill one Padinyaredattil Ambu 
Nambiir, and sccurity was taken from five of them. 

‘The District Magistrate, Mr. Conolly, in reporting on the outrage 
and wholesale murders of January 4th-8th, suggested that a comm:is- 
sion should be appointed “to report! on the question of Mappilla 
disturbances generally, 1 wish,” he stated, “ for the utmost publicity. 
If any want of, or mistake in, management on my part has led in the 
slightest degree to these fearful evils (far more fearful in my time than 
they have ever becn before), I am most desirous that a remedy be 
applied, whatever be the effect as regards my personal interests. I 
have acted to the best of my judgment, but my judgment may be in 
error, and I should be glad were it duly tested......-.. No measures 
taken as yet have reachad the root of the evil, which there is too much 
reason to fear 1s growing in place of decaying ’’. 

When reviewing ? this report the Government decided to adopt Mr. 
Conolly’s suggestion. ‘For some years past the province of Malabar 
has been disgraced by a succession of outrages of the most heinous char- 
acter, perpetrated by the Mappillas of the province upon the Hindus. 
Bodies of Mappillas have in open day attacked Hindus of wealth and 
respectability, murdered them under circumstances the most horrible, 
burnt houses or given them up to pillage, and finally, wound up 
their crimes by throwing away their lives in desperate resistance to 
the Police and Military.” The order then proceeds to point out that 


1 Report dated 28th January 1852. 
* Extracts Minutes of Consultation, 17th February 1852. 
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the outbreaks had “become progressively more sanguinary and more 
difficult of suppression” in spite cf the employment of the regular 
troops, and that, while on former occasions the fanatics spared women 
and children, they had (in the last outrage perpetrated in a part of the 
district ‘‘of late years distinguished for its quictness’’) put to death 
“men, women, children, the very infant at the breast, masters, servants, 
casual guests and ordinary inmates,” in short, “every human being 
found ” in the house first attacked. Mr. Thomas Lumsden Strange, a 
eudge of the Sadr Adalat, ‘“‘ whose former long service in Malabar and 
intimate acquaintance with the people and their peculiar habits and 
feclings eminently qualify him for the task, while his employment in @ 
different sphero of late years saves him from the influence of any pre- 
judice or bias,” was accordingly sclected “ to be Special Commissioner 
for enquiring into the Mappilla disturbances, their causes and remc- 
dies.’ Mr. Strange was directed to enter into the freest intercourse 
with all classes, official and non-official, ‘‘ to ascertain the causes of 
past outbreaks and the manner in which they may be most cffectually 
prevented for the future. Referring to the many instances in which 
disputes respecting land have been, or have been assigned as, the causcs 
of émeutes, and tothe position of the Hindu and Mappilla in their 
relations of landlord and tenant, mortgager and mortgagee, he will 
consider whether any measures seem ealled for for defining the landed 
tenures of the country and placing them on a better basis. He will 
report upon the various expedients proposed from time to time by the 
present magistrate, for preventing or repressing outbreaks, and if it 
should seem to him that the district functionaries require to be armed 
with larger authority than they possess under the existing law, he 
will suggest the extraordinary powcrs which should be conferred and 
submit draft of a legislative enactment for the purpose of giving them 
effect.” 

“Among Mr. Strange’s instructions it was pointed out that a subject 
to which he should give his earliest consideration was ‘the conduct of 
the Tirurangadi Tangal, and the measures to be employed in reference 
to that individual.’”’ The individual here referred to is the notorious 
Saiyid Fazl of Arab oxtraction, otherwise known as the Pakéya,' 
or the Tirurangadi or Mambram Tangal. He had succeeded at an 
early age to the position vacated by the Taramal Tangal (already 
alluded to), and it is certain that fanaticism was focussed at this time 
at aud about the head-quarters of Saiyid Fazl at Mambram. Fanatics 
then, as now, considered it almost essential to success in their enterprise 
that they should have visited and prayed at the Taramal Tangal’s tomb 
at Mambram and kissed the hand of the Tangal living in the house 


close by. So great an ascendency had Saiyid Fazl at this time attained 





— 


1 Pa (Mal.) = flower, and Koya (? corrupt form of Khw&ja) = influential person, 
gentleman. 
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that the Mappillas rogarded him ‘‘as imbued! with a portion of 
divinity. Thoy swear by his foot as their most solemn oath. arth 
on which he has spat or walked is treasured up. Marvellous stories aro 
told of his supernatural knowledge. His blessing is supremely prized.” 
And even among the higher class of Mappillas his wish was regarded 
as a command, and no considoration of cconomy was allowed to stand in 
the way of its being gratified. On the very day (17th Fobruary) that 
the Government appointed Mr. Strange as Special Commissioner, 
Mr. Conolly reported that 10,000 to 12,000 Mappillas, “ great numbere 
of whom were armed,” mot at Tirurangidi and held a close conclave 
_with the Tangal on rumours being spread that hoe was at once to be 
made a prisoner and disgraced. 

Mr. Strange was directed to report whether the tangal should be 
brought to a formal trial, or treated as a Stato prisoner, or be induced 
to quit the district quictly. But meanwhile Mr. Conolly had been 
successful in his negotiations to induce Saiyid Faz] to depart peaceably. 
The tangal avowed that he had done nothing “to? deserve the 
displeasure of the Government; that he repudiated the deeds of the 
fanatics; and that it was his misfortune that a general blessing, 
intended to convey spiritual benefits to those alone who acted in 
accordance with the Muhammadan faith, should be misinterpreted by 
a few parties who acted in contradiction to its precepts.” But he 
added “as his blessing was sometimes misunderstood and his presence 
in the country unfortunately had led to deeds of horror, he was willing, 
if the Government chose it, to end further embarrassment by leaving 
Malabar and taking up his permanent abode among his people in 
Arabia.” Mr. ConoJly on his own responsibility then acted upon this 
proposal, a measuro which the Government afterwards approved, and 
on the 19th March 1852 the Tangal, with his family, companions and 
servants (fifty-seven persons in all), set sail for Arabia. “The Tangal’s 
own conduct since he resolved on going has been prudent and politic. 
He did all that was in his powor to avoid popular excitemont by re- 
maining in his house and denying himself even to the gaze of the 
large bodies who came to visit him on hearing of his intention to quit 
Malabar. He continued in this seclusion, so far as it was possible, till 
the last. So soon as it was heard that he was leaving his house, 
(yesterday *) a large crowd assembled, and by the time he got to 
Parappanangadi on the coast, six miles from his residence, from 7,000 
to 8,000 men were collected, showing strong signs of grief at his 
departure. The Tangal' had proposed to come in during the night to 
Calicut by land and embark with his family, who had proceded him 
from thence; but foreseeing the great excitement which might ensue 
from the crowd, which positively refused to leave him, ond whcse 





1 Magistrate’s report, dated 29th November 1851. 
* Magistrate’s report, dated 2ist February 1852, 
719th March 1852. 
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numbors would, no doubt, have swelled in his journey along tho coast, 
he resolved, as he sent me a message, to take boat to the ship from 
Parappanangadi itself. He reached it after a twelve miles’ pull and 
at once got under weigh.”’ 

On the night of tho 23th February 1852 one Triyakalattil Chekku 
and fifteen other Mappillas of Milmuri and Kilmuri amsams in the 
Ernid taluk “set out to die and to creato a fanatical outbreak.” 
Information of this was given by the principal Mappillas of the former 
amsam at about ten o’clock that night. They and their adhercnts 
remained on guard during the whole of the night at the houses of 
Pilatodi Panchu Ménon and Purmokad Pisharodi, the principal Hindu 
janmis in the amsam, and respecting the former of whom there wore on 
several occasions ramours that Mapp‘lla fanatics were secking to kill 
him. On the morning of Sunday the 29th, Panchu Ménon hastened 
into Malapuram, having boon alarmed by secing some Mappillas 
moving on the hill at tho back of his house. He applied for protec- 
tion to the officer in command at Malapuram, who, deeming the dangor 
of an attack on Panchu M35non’s hoaso imminent, proceeded with a 
portion of his troops to tho house, where they remained for a fow 
hours. He left a guard of twonty-five sepoys, who were withdrawn at 
night, a guard of villagers being substituted. 

On tho afternoon of the Ist March the suspected persons wero 
secure in a mosque through the exertions of a wealthy and influential 
Mappilla named Kunyili. The case was enquired into by Mr. Collett, 
Assistant Magistrate, anl the offenders were roquired to furnish security 
to keep the peace. 

Ominous rumours of an intended Mappilla outbreak in the Kotta- 
yam taluk in April 1852 drove mimy of the Hindu inhabitants into 
the junglos. From two letters—one from Mr. Brown of Anjarakandi, 
and the othor from the Kalliad Nambiar at the attack of whose house 
the fanatics wero slain on 8th January of this year—the Joint Magistrate 
was led to bolieve that the storm, if it was browing, was intended to 
burst upon tho head of the latter, who had become a marked man by 
his late spirited d»fonce of his house. The Raja of Chavasséri had 
received previous warning to leave his palace. The Joint Magistrate 
sout off all the assistauce in his power tc the Nambiar, and wrote to the 
Raja requesting him not to leave the palace, and in the event of an 
emergency he would repair to his assistance with troops. The origin of 
the panic was that the Mappillas had givon out that they were deter- 
mined to avenge tho supposed disgraco brought upon them by the 
Hindu resistance at Kalliad, and also to erect a monument over the 
remains of the “ martyrs” who died on that occasion. The Joint 
Magistrate adopted some necessary precautions and the panic subsided. 
But the Mappillas did attempt to erect the tomb in the course of a 
single night. It was immediately, however, destroyed under the orders 
of the Joint Magistrate, Mr. Chatfield. 
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On the night of the 28th April 1852 the house of Kannambat 
Tangal in Kottayam taluk was fired into and the out-buildings of the 
Kallar templo were set on fire. Tho tahsildar (a Hindu) was of 
opinion that it was dono by Hindus wishing to profit by the absenco 
of the Tangal, the great yanmi of tho locality. Tho Sri K6vil (shrine) 
and the grain rooms were lcft uninjured, and this fact was urged in 
support of the tahsildar’s opinion. But in the view of the Special 
Commissioner, Mr. Strange, this opinion had been expressed more to 
suit the views of the Collector (Mr. Conolly) than to report facts. Mr. 
Strange took a different view and attributed the affair to the Mappillas. 

In April-May 1852 two Cheramars (the property of Kudilil Kannu 
Kutti Nayar, peon o2 Chérnad taluk), after embracing Muham- 
madanism, reverted to their original faith after the departuro of Saiyid 
Fazl, through whoso influence they had become converts. Some Mip- 
pillas did not relish this, and consequently determined to murder 
Kannu Kutti Nayar and the two Cheramars, and thus becomo Siahids 
(martvrs). Although the Nayar agreed to relinquish his claims over 
these Cheramars on receipt of their purchase moncy, the impression made 
on the conspirators was that Kannu Kutti Nayar alone was instrumental 
to the Cheramars’ apostacy. As the life of Kannu Kutti Nayar was 
thus threatened, he was allowed to carry a pistol with him for his self- 
protection. Ho was instructed to take good care of the pistol arid also 
to send the Cheramars away to some distant place, which was agreed to 
by him. 

In connection with this conspiracy two persons were apprehended 
by the tahsildar and steps taken for tho arrest of every one who aided 
in and abetted the offence. 

‘the result of tho procoedings taken is not known, but Kannu 
Kutti Nayar was transferred to Ponnani, and subsequently to Calicut, 
with a view to avert the impending danger to his life. ‘he Cheramars 
also were sent away to other taluks as ther presence was considered a 
source of disturbance. 

Gn the 9th August 1852 information was received that three 
Mappillas of Kurumbranad taluk had taken up a position in the house 
of the accountant of Puttir amsam in the same taluk, and had resolved 
to dic as Sahids (martyrs). They wounded a Brahman and were on 
the 12th idem killed by the police, of whom two received wounds. 

l'wo Mappilla fanatics, Kunnumal Moidin and Cherukavil Moidin, 
murdered a Brahman named Chengalary Vasudévan Nambitiri on the 
16th September 1853, They, failing to get any recruits and not find- 
ing any good house undefended, made their appearance on the 28rd on 
the top of a hill close to Angadipuram. The tahsildar at once went up 
to the spot with his peons, The fanatics, one an elderly man and the 
other a mere boy, rushed upon the assailing party as usual. Highteen 
shots were fired at them. The elder man was brought down wounded 
but the younger was unhurt and fell on the leading peons and villagers, 
by whom he was desyatched bofore inflicting injury on any one. 
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On the 25th September 1852 Mr. Strange had submitted the report 
called for by the Government, and this report was in due course 
reviewed by the Governmont and orders issued on the 28rd August 
1853. Mr. Strange found that of all the persons engaged in the thirty- 
one cases, the circumstances of which he sect forth in detail, there were 
‘“‘ but fourteen for whom any personal cause of provocation was discov- 
erable. In seven instances land has afforded the presumed ground of 
quarrel,” and in the other seven cases the provocatives ‘‘ were mostly 
of an equally unreal nature.” In nine cases the parties had becn 
“instigated to engage in crime by others who were te profit thereby 
or had malice to satisfy.” Five were induced to crime “ because of 
relatives having wrongs, fancied or real, to redress; and the remain- 
ing 144 were without any personal provocations whatsoever.” ‘It is 
apparent thus that in no instance can any outbreak or threat of out- 
break that has arisen be attributed to the oppression of tenants by land- 
lords. A great clamour is now raised on this regard prominently in 
the sonthern taluks visited by me, the Mappilla population seeking to 
throw the blame of these outbreaks upon the landlords by thus charging 
them with being the cause thereof. I have given the subject every 
attention, and am convinced that though instances may and do arise of 
individual hardship to a tenant, the general character of the dealings 
of the ‘Hindu landlords towards their tenantry, whether Mappilla or 
Hindu, is mild, equitable and forbearing. I am further convinced that 
where stringent proccedings are taken, the conduct of the tenants is, 
in the vast majority of cases, the cause thereof, and that the Mappilla 
tenantry, especially of the taluks in South Malabar, where the outbreaks 
have beon s0 common, are very prone to evade their obligations and 
to resort to false and litigious pleas.” And Mr. Strange proceeded to 
review some instanccs—such as the taking of fines and fees on renewal 
of leases and the granting of mélkinam rights for the purpose of getting 
rid of obnoxious tenants—in which he thought some changes ! in the 
customary rules ought to be made. 


He then went on to review the next ground for committing them 
dwelt upon by the Mappillas, namely, that the criminals were forced 
into them by destitution, but he passed this by with the remark that 
most of the criminals were mere youths, and he could not belicve that 
they “ snould be ready thus to throw life away from mere despair as to 
the means of supporting it.” 

But he next remarked “a feature that has been manifestly common 
to the whole of these affairs is that they have been one and all marked 
by the most decided fanaticism, and this there cau be no doubt has 
furnished the true incentive to them.” 

And he then proceeded to state that the Mappillas of the interior 





1 These changes he proposed (paragraph 69) to leave to the Sadr Adalat to declare by 
rule,-and this was partly done. Tho rules issued by the Sadr Adalat will be found printed 
in the Notes to Appendix XIII. 
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were always lawless, even in the time of Tippu’s Government, were 
stecped in ignorance, and were on these accounts more than ordinarily 
susceptible to the teaching of ambitious and fanatical priests, ! using 
the recognised precepts of the Koran as handles for the sanction to 
arise and slay Hafirs, who opposed the faithful chiefly in the pursuit of 
agriculture. 

The natural result was that “the Hindus, in the parts where ont- 
breaks have been most frequent, stand in such fear of the Mappillas 
as mostly not to dare to press for their rights against them, and there 
is many a Mappilla tenant who does not pay his rent, and cannot, so 
imminent are the risks, be evicted. Other injuries are also put up 
with uncomplained of.” 

And he continued :—“ To what further lengths tho evil might not 
go if unchecked, it is impossible to say. Jiven the desire for plunder 
may prove a sufficient motive for the organisation of these outbreaks, 
some having already largely profited in this way. They will also, 
there can be no doubt, be more and more directed against the landed 
proprietors. Six of the very highest class have been marked out for 
destruction in the course of the past ontbreaks, of whom three were 
killed and several others of average property have suffered.” In the 
Kulattar case in August 1851 the leading Mappillas had even asserted 
“that it was a religious merit to kill landlords who might eject 
tenants.”’ 

The condition of the Hindus had “ become most lamentablo,” and 
even the prestige of the rule of Government had been “ much shaken 
in the district.” 


Special legislation was necessary towards the following objecta, 
namely :— 
escheating the property of those guilty of fanatic outrage, 
fining the districts where such outrages occur, 
deporting the suspected, and placing restrictions on the posses- 
sion of arms, and moro especially of the war-knife, and on 
the building of mosques. 

Mr. Strange furthef proposed the organisation of a special police 
force to put down these risings, and deprecated the resort to the use of 
the European force for tha purpose. The Magistrate, Mr. Conolly, 
wus in favor of this scheme, but he would “esteem it only as an 
adjunct to the European troops, in whom alone he has any confidence.” 

But Mr. Strange went beyond this and proposed ? that the forco 
should be exclusively composed of Hindus, a measure which it is necdless 








1 He named especially the Taramal Tangal mentioned in connection with the 19th 
October 1843 outrage, and his son Saiyid Fazl, who left the country under the ciroum- 
stances already related. 

2 It is unnecessary to notice here some other almost grotesque proposels of Mr. 
Strange, all directed to the same end, the repression of the Mappilla caste. The Gov- 
ernment took no action upon these proposals. 
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to say was not approved by the Government. The Government also, 
on similar grounds, refused to entertain his proposals for putting 
restrictions on the erection of mosques as being a departure from the 
policy of a wise and just neutrality in all matters of religion. 

But on all the other main points above adverted to Mr. Strange’s 
views were adopted, and a policy of repression set in with the passing 
into law of Acts XXIII! and XXIV ? of 1854, the latter for rendering 
illegal the possession of the war-knife, and the former for fining 
localities disturbed and for dealing with persons suspected of being 
privy to the commission of outrages. 

In December 1854 Mr. Conolly procceded on a tour to collect the 
war-knives through the heart of the Mappilla country, and brought 
in 2,725, and by the 81st of the following month of January 1855 
(the latest date on which the possession of a war-knife was legal) the 
number of war-knives surrendered to the authorities amounted to the 
large number ot 7,561. 

‘The next report in connection with these Mappilla outrages con- 
veyed to the Government the distressing intelligence that Mr. Conolly, 
the District Magistrate and Provisional Member of Council? for the 
Presideney, had been barbarously murdered by a gang of Mappillas. 

The following is a copy of the letter written by Mr. G. B. Tod, 
Assistant Collector, Malabar, to the Chief Secretary to Government, 
dated 1 a.m., 12th September 1855, reporting the occurrence :— 

“Tt is my melancholy duty to inform you, for the information of 
the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, that Mr. Conolly, the 
Collector of this district, was most barbarously murdered this evening, 
between eight and nine o’clock, in the presence of his wife. He received 
seven wounds, one of which at least was mortal. 

“So far as the details at present are ascertained, the perpetrators 
were three Mappillas, who rushed into the verandah and completed 
their deadly work before assistance could be called. In the present 
state of Mrs. Conolly, it is impossible to gather further particulars of 
the tragedy of which she was the sole witness; but immediately that I 
am able to do so, I will furnish more complete information.” 

The facts of this most tragic and melancholy occurrence are narrated 
below :— 

On the 4th August 1855 convicts Valasséri Emalu, Puliyakunat 
Ténu, Chemban Moidin Kufti, and Vellattadayatta Parambil Moidin 
escaped from their working party of jail convicts at Calicut and pro- 
ceeded to Walluvanid. They loitered about in that taluk for a few 
days and left it finally on the 20th, visiting, on their way, the house of 
Ténu and taking with them Ossan Hyderman (a barber lad), whom they 





2 Continued by Act XXIV of 1859. 
2 This Act came into force on the Jet Fy \ruary 1855. 


3 Mr. Conolly was shortly to have proceeded to the Presidency town as Member of 
ihe Council cf Government. 
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desired to show the way as far as the “new public road ” running due 
east and west through the Payanad hills, which are connected with the 
Pandalar range. On the 28rd they (including the barber lad, who 
threw in his fate with the party) proceeded to Urotmala, whence they 
went to the house of Moidin Kutti at night to take their food. After 
a brief halt there of three or four hours they left the house, visiting 
some of their relatives on their way, and reached Mambram on the 
evening of the 24th. Here they prayed with Taramal Kunhi Koya at 
the shrine of the great Taugal referred to by Special Commissioner 
Mr. Strange as having been one of the great apostles of fanaticism and 
the instigator of the carlier outrages narrated above. At Mambram 
the intention of the murderers appears to have been disclosed to Kunhi 
Koya, whose son, a boy 13 years old, heard his father speak of it to his 
wife, and subsequently gave evidence to that effect before Mr. Collett, 
who enquired into the case. From the shrine they proceeded to Vettatt- 
pudiangadi, where they stayed fora short time. On tho 29th and 
30th they visited certain shrines of local reputation lying within easy 
distance of that station. After this they roamed about the country 
till the 9th September, on which date they were harboured by one 
Malakal Mammu, whose house was situated about three-quarters of a 
mile due east of Mr. Conolly’s residence on West Hill, now occupied by 
the European detachment at Calicut. On the 10th there was a nércha 
(feast when a vow is made)in Vammu’s house, at which these assassins 
were prosent. ‘The ceremony consisted in the recital of a song called 
Moidin Mala Pattu, and their war-knife was passed through the smoke 
of the incense burnt on the occasion. 

Thus prepared, the ruffians left Mammu’s house on the evening of 
the 11th and noiselessly entered Mr. Conolly’s residence between eight 
and nine o’ciock. What followed is thus described by Mr. Collett, the 
Sub-Collector, in one of his official reports :— 

‘Nothing! could exceed the treachery with wiich the murdor 
was begun, or the brutal butchery with which it was completed. Mr. 
Conolly was seated in a small verandah (as was his invariable custom 
of an evening) on 9 low sofa, Mrs. Cunolly was on one opposite, a low 
table with lights on it being between them; he was approached from 
behind, and even Mrs. Conolly did not catch sight of the first blow, 
which would alone have proved fatal; the next moment the lights were 
all swept off the table and the ruffians bounded upon their victim, 
slashing him in all directions: The left hand was nearly severed, the 
right knee deeply cut, and repeated stabs inflicted in the back. The 
wounds (twenty-seven in number) could have been inflicted only by fiends 
actuated by the most desperate malice. To tho cries of poor Mrs. Vonolly 
no one came; the peons and servants are usually present in a passage 
beyond the inner room; they were either panic-stricken, or, unarmed 








1 Mr. Collett’s report of Z2lst September 1850, 
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(as they invariably were) were unable to come up in time to afford any 
real assistance. One poor massalji who came forward and met one of 
the murderers in the inner room, received a blow which cut clean off four 
fingers of his left hand, A peon has also a slight wound, but it does 
not appear how he came by it. Doubtless this atrocity was rapidly 
completed, and perhaps the first thought of those servants who came up 
was to carry off their poor mistress to another part of the house. Mr. 
Conolly was soon after carried in, and Mr. Tod was the first who arrived 
to witness the terrible scene of domestic agony thatensued. Supported 
by Mr. Tod, Mr. Conolly lingered another half hour and then expired, 
having addressed a few words only to Mrs. Conolly, and apparently 
endured intense agony. Mr. Conolly had received an anonymous letter 
warning him, but unfortunately thought it needless to take precautions, 
and had not even mentioned it to Mrs. Conolly.”’ 

Immediately after the murder the criminals proceeded along the 
high road to Tamarasséri to a village near Keravul, a distance of 
about twelve miles from Mr. Conolly’s house. Here they went to the 
mosque. About 4 p.m. on the 12th they went to Makat Nambitiri’s 
illam and remained thero till adout 9 p.m. They took away money 
and property to the amount of Rs. 300. Then they struck back to the 
main road to Tamarasséri and came to the house of Pulkutti Moyi. 
At night they went to the Bhavat mosque, where they remained till 
the following night (13th). On the Lith they were reported to have 
purchased provisions at the Tamarasséri bazaar. On the 15th thoy 
moved on to the Tiruvambadi amsam of the Calicut taluk. On the 
16th they met a village peon and wrested his musket from him. They 
compelled one Chapali Pokar to act as their guide. He led them to 
Eddamannapara, which they reached at 4 PM. on the 17th. They had 
not gone far from this place when they were scen, and, being followed 
up by the people of Kondotti (another sect of Mappillas), were driven 
at length to take refuge in the house where they were shot the same 
evening by a detachment of Major Haly’s Police Corps and a part of 
No. 5 Company of H.M.’s 74th Highlanders under Captain Davies. 

‘The position * of the Mappillas was a most difficult one, consisting 
of yardens surrounded by ditches. After some practice with the mortar 
and howitzer, the troops charged into the gardens, and after turning the 
Mappillas out of one house, the offenders retreated to a stronger one, 
which they barricaded ; the outer door of this garden was on the edge 
of a deep nullah; this door was first forced, and the troops were in the 
act of firing the house when the Mappillas threw open the door and 
rushed out upon the troops, and were, of course, quickly disposed of. 
It was quite impossible, I consider, to have secured them alive, though 
injunctions had been given to do so if possible. The mon of the new 

1 Mr. Collett’s report of 17th September 1855, from “ Morar, eight miles north-west of 
Manj ri.” 7 
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Polico Corps emulated the Europeans in their steadiness, and were 
equally to the front at the last charge. I have, though with great 


regret, to report that one Kuropean was killed! by a shot from the Ss 


house, aud another very dangerously wounded by a cut on the throat. 
whilst one of the Mappillas was on his bayonet.” 

Various causes have bsan suggested as the motive for the murder 
of Mr. Conolly, but the most probable of them secm to be that the 
ruffians, who were men of bid character, were exasperated at the orders 
of Mr. Conolly subjecting them to restraint in the jail, and that they 
had rosolved, probably at the suggestion of some outsiders, on avenging 
the barishment of Saiyid Fazl to Arabia. 

The following amsams, implicated in the outrage, were fined in the 
sums noted against each :— 


RS. A. P. 
Nenmini, Walluvanad taluk Bice -» 1,857 8 0 
Kariavattam, do. do. és »» 1,951 0 0 
Kalpakanchéri, Ponnani do. oe .. 16,989 0 0 
Kanmanam, do. do. iy -- 1,869 0 0 
Vadakkumpuram, do. do. is .. 1,991 0 g 
Talakad, do. do. .. 8,842 0 O 
Koduvayir, Palghat taluk ane ». $8,008 0 0 
Kachéri, Calicut taluk oe -» 1,317 0 O 
Kedavir, do. do. sh a 512 0 0 


STD CRE emitter 


Total .. 38,331 8 0 

The widow of Mr. Conolly was granted the net proceeds of the 
Mappilla fines aggregating Rs. 30,9386-13-10. 

In November 1855 Mr. Collett, the Joint Magistrate, suspecting 
two Mappillas who had deserted from the Malabar Police Corps of 
complicity with the murderers of Mr. Conolly, required them to pro- 
duce sureties for good behaviour, and confined them on failure to give 
security for three years. They were afterwards permitted to leave 
the country. 

A Muhammadan named Vanji Cudorat Kunji Mayan, a relative 
of the Kottayam Tangal, and who had been convicted on a former 
occasion of robbery and sentenced to eight years’ hard labour, was 
arrested on the 3rd September 1857 on a charge of using seditious 
and inflammatory language in tho public streets of Tellicherry, and 
of invoking the people in the name of God to rid the country of 
the Kafirs (Europeans), The country was then in a very disatfected 
state owing to scarcity of rice and the outbreak of the Mutiny. ‘I'he 
excitement caused by Mayan’s preaching was so great as to induce 
the Brigadier commanding the provinces to adopt precautionary 
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1 Two Hindus were also killed, one accidentally shot, and the other murdered Ly the 
M‘ppillas when they took possession of the house. 
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measures at Cannanore and Tellicherry, and to place the former station 
in a state of defence. ‘The Magistrate, Mr. Robinson, on proceeding to 
the northern division, found that the Head Assistant Magistrate had 
unwisely left the case in tbe hands of the subordinate police. Mr. 
Robinson, in consultation with the Sessions Judge, Mr. Chatfield, 
decided that the case should be summarily dealt with without the 
intervention of the Muhammadan Sadr Amin (native criminal judge), 
and particularly directed the Head Assistant Magistrate to pursue this 
course. The latter disobeyed the instructions given him and ordered 
the committal of the case to the Principal Sadr Amin, who, acting on 
an informal medical certificate given by Mr. West, Civil Surgeon, as 
to the man’s insanity, and on the plea that the declamations made by 
Mayan in the public streets were not heard by men of his own persua- 
sion, acquitted him of the charge, but kept him in jail as he was 
believed to be insane. The Acting Magistrate and the Sessions Judge 
disagreeing with the views taken by the Principal Sadr Amin, the 
Head Assistant was directed to send the prisoner with a report to 
Calicut, where he was kept under the surveiilance of the Zillah Surgeon ; 
and as the Acting Magistrate could find no reason to doubt the man’s 
sanity, he proposed to Government to put the Mappilla Outrages Act 
in force by deporting him. This suggestion was adopted and Mayan 
subsequently died in jail at Trichinopoly. 

About the latter end of August 1857, Puvadan Kunyappa Haji and 
seven other Mappillas of Ponmala in Ernad taluk, the hot-bed at that 
time of fanaticism and disaffection, were suspected of conspiring to 
revenge the supposed insult offered to their religion by the relapse of a 
Nayar convert, and to make an attempt to rid the country of the Ka/irs 
(Europeans), representing that the Government was weakened by the 
mutiny in Northern India. One of them, a mullah, who was mukri 
of the Ponmala mosque, and who was the depositary of the fanatical 
songs and ballads of the people, had collected the prisoners and incited 
them to deeds of violence and bloodshed by reciting to them the 
famous ‘“ Cherur ! ballad,” commemorating the feats of their relatives 
in the outbreak of 19th October 1843. Information of this was 
conveyed to the Police by the inhabitants, who valued their property 
too, much to connive at it. The conspirators were surprised and taken 
prisoners by the police officer at Ernid (Koman Nayar) and by Mr. 
E. C. G. Thomas, the Special Assistant Magistrate. Seven of them 
were dealt with under the Mappilla Outrages Act and deported. 

The Acting Magistrate of Malabar reported to Government on 9th 
February 1858 that the Mappilla Act should be put in force against 
three individuals, one of whom had purchased the piece of ground—the 
scene of the death struggles of the Mappillas killed in the outbreak 
of 19th October 1843—had built a small mosque there, and had 


. 


1 The ballad translated at pages 103-4 is somctimes thus called. 
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instituted a day for holding a festival in honour of the martyrs. Since 
1849 the number of visitors to the place had steadily increased, and 
the feast assumed a very threatening character in the opinion of 
Mr. Collett. The two others were mullahs who exercised a powerful 
influence for evil on the people, and their removal also was thought 
necessary. The three men were accordingly deported for short terms. 

In 1860 two Mappillas of North Malabar were deported for short 
terms for threatening the life of an adhikari who gave evidence ina 
criminal case against them. 

The District Magistrate, Mr. Ballard, reported to Government that 
on the 4th February 1864, during tho Ramzan feast, a Mappilla of 
Mélmuri amsam, Ernad taluk, named Attan Kutti, in a fit of reli- 
gious fanaticism, stabbed and caused the doath of one Notta Panikkur, 
whom he found in the house of a Tiyan, his intended victim. Attan 
was convicted and sentenced to be hanged as an ordinary malefactor. 
It afterwards transpired that he had a confederate in his design, and 
as their design must have been known to the people of the amsam, the 
District Magistrate proposed, and the Government sanctioned, the fining 
of the amsam to the extent of Rs. 2,037 and the deportation of the 
confederate. 

Three Mappillas, Muhammad Autti ana two othors, were convicted 
of the murder of ono Shangu Nayar of Nenmini amsam, Walluvanad 
tiluk, on the 17th September 1865. The circumstancas of the case wero 
such as to lead to the conclusion that the murder was planned and 
committed from personal and private motives, as the prisoners had 
money transactions with the murdered man; but a religious cloak was 
thrown around the affair by the performance, three days before the 
act wa3 committed, of a certain religious ceremony called mavalid at a 
feast at tho first prisoner's house. Several men were present on the 
occasion to whom the objects of the murderers must have been known. 
Six persons were accordingly deported. 

Shortly after midnight of 7th September 1873, Kunhippa Musaliyar, 
the priest of the Titakka] mosque in Paral amsam of Walluvanad 
taluk, with eight others, visited the house of ono Chittara Nayar, 
the Velirhchapdad or oracle of the Hindu temple at Titakkal, which lies 
directly opposite to the mosque on the other or southern bank of the 
river. The Velichchapaéd in one of his fits of inspiration had given 
offence to the Mappillas of the mosque opposite. The party, on arrival 
at his house, roused him up on the pretence that one of their number 
had been bitten on the foot by a snake. As the Velichchapad stooped 
down to examine the limb, the leader of the gang struck him soveral 
severe blows with a sword across the back of the neck, and the party 
then went away leaving him for dead. 

From the Velichchapdd’s house the gang proceeded to, and reached 
in the early morning, Kulattar, the scene of the memorable outrage 
of 22nd-27th August 1851, a distance of twelve miles, expecting to 
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find the Variyar (the present head of the family and a member of the 
District Board) at home. But he chanced to be absent. Two other 
male members of the family, however, were at the house, and one of 
these was decoyed downstairs by the leader of the gang and was imme- 
diately attacked and mortally wounded, The other man managed to 
escape. 

Hearing from Paral in the early morning that the gang had started 

for Kulattar, the taluk tahsildar, a Mappilla, sent to Malapuram a 
requisition for troops. And Mr. Winterbotham, the Head Assistant 
Mavzistrate, who chanced to be in the taluk at the time, also heard of 
the outbreak while riding from Manarghaét to Angadipuram, and 
pushed on to Kulattiir, which he reached at 4 p.m. 
Me. Winterbotham had time to reconnoitre the buildings held by 
the fanatics before the troops | from Malapuram arrived at about an 
hour before dark. Tnis enabled Captain Vesey to make his disposi- 
tions for attacking the fanatics at once. 

Tne rigit half company undor Lieutenant Williamson passed 
through the temple attached to the Variyar’s house and took up a 
position in the level courtyard of the house flanking the left half com- 
pony, which, unler Captain Vesey, occupied the interior verandah of a 
raised gate-house. 

As soon as these dispositions had been completed and just as the 
day was closing in, the fanatics attackel the gate-housa party. They 
were arm3d with swords, spears, a knife, an axe, and a chopper, ant 
notwithstinding the cross fire from both parties of military, charged 
homs oa ths biyonsts. The leader of the gang, aman of great 
determination, “receivel? two bullets in the chest, if not more, 
woanded first a front rank man, and then a roarrank man, receiving 
first the bayonet thrust of each, and was then killed by a thirl bayo- 
net thrust.” ‘ Another man was also woundod at the same spot.” 
Of the nine fanatics eight were killed, and one, ‘‘a mere child,” was 
wounded and afterwards recovered. 

The amsams concerned in this outrage were fined Rs. 42,000, and 
the proceeds were utilised in giving compensation to those aggrieved, 
and in constructing two cart roads to open up the tract of country 
where the outrage occurred, and a police station at Kulattar. 

On the 27th March 1877 it was reported by the adhikari of Irim- 
buji amsam in Ernad taluk that Avinjipurat Kunji Moidin and four 
other Mappillas were designing to commit a fanatical outrage, the 
reason assigned being that a Nayar had debauched Kalitha, the wife of 
one of the men, and consequently the grossest insult had been given 
both to him personally and to his religion. The injured husband had 





11 lieutenant, 1 surgeon, 2 sergeants, 1 corporal, 1 hugler, and 31 privates of the 43rd 
or Oxfordshire Light Infantry under Captain Vesey. 

* District Magistrate's (Mr. MaoGregor’s) report to Government, No, 84 F, dated 
12th September 1878, 
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askel A, Kunji Moidin to join him, and had got five choppers made 
and well ground for the purpose of murdering the Nayar. The other 
three had been asked to assist in carrying out the design. It would 
appear that these three men could not make up their minds to join, and 
that, in the meanwhilo, news of their design had leaked out and was 
communicated to the authorities, who promptly dealt with the matter. 

Kunji Moidin had sct out to join the fanatics at Kulattar in 1878, 
but had arrived too late. Security for his good behaviour for a ycar 
was therefore taken from him. It being considered unsate to allow 
the two chief conspirators to remain at large, the Government directcd 
that they should be proceeded against under Section 6 of Act XX of 
1859 unless they undertook to leave India for soven ycars, and that 
security for good behaviour should be taken from the others. ‘he two 
men clected to leave Malabar for Mecca, to which place they were 
accordingly sent, 

On the 20th June 1879 the Taluk Magistrate of Walluvanad 
received private information from one Toyan Ménon of Cherapullasséri 
to tho effect. that Kunnanat Kunhi Moidu of Tatakal bazaar in Paral 
amsam, and the younger brother of Kunhippa Musaliyar, the ringleader 
of the Kulattir fanatics of 1873, had been inciting some six or seven 
ycung men to commit an outrage by inculeating into their minds at 
the mosque and other places that they would gain paradise if killed in 
an outbreak, and that Kunhi Moidu had also received money from, 
and seditious songs composed hy, his father Moidin Kutti Haji, who 
was detained at Rajahmundry for complicity in the Kulattir outrage 
of 1873. Immediately on receiving this information the tahsildar 
proceeded to Tttakal, where he arrested Kunhi Moidu and other 
individuals suspected. The evidence obtained in the caso was of an 
unsatisfactory character, and the District Magistrate, Mr. McWatters, 
accordingly directed the release of the seven prisoners including Kunhi 
Moidu. But this action was subsequently overruled by the Govern- 
ment, who ordered the ringleader to be deported and security to be 
taken from the other six men. The Haji above referred to, as well as 
Nellavi Pokar, the chief of the persons banished to Rajahmundry in 
1873, were reincarcerated in jail and the allowance sanctioned to five 
other men who were under surveillance at Rajahmundry was reduced 
to Rs. 6 per mensem. 

On 9th September 1880 Matuminaltodi Ali, after waiting till he was 
tired at the gate of an Hast Coast Brahman landlord named Appatura 
Pattar in Mélattiir amsam, Walluvanad taluk, for the purpose of mur- 
dering him, started for the house of a Cheraman (slave caste) lad who 
had some years previously become a convert to Islam and had subse- 
quently, much to the disgust of the Mappillas of the neighbourhood, 
reverted to Hinduism. Finding the lad at home, he went up to him in a 
friendly sort of manner as he was standing close to a wooden stile, and 
seizing him, he bent the lad back over the stile and deliberately cut his 
| 4E 
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throat with a knife. Thence he went to the village mosque, armed 
himself with the mosque sword, and started with the avowed intention 
of slaying the abovesaid Appatura Pattar, another landlord called 
Trippakkada Krishna Pisharédi, and another Hindu named Mannan 
Raman. Several other Mappillas were afterwards suspected of having 
intended to join Ali, but as matter of fact none of them did. On the 
afternoon of the 9th Ali wounded a potter who came in his way and 
thrashed with the flat of his sword a small Cheraman boy whe met him 
and began imitating the way in which he was brandishing his weapon. 
On the early morning of the 10th September Ali, dressed in martyr 
fashion (white with loins girt), went vapouring up through the paddy- 
fields to the gate-houee of one of his intended vietims—the Pisharddi— 
flourishing his sword and chaunting some hymn or other. But the 
door was shut in his face, and a “Hindu watchman named Gopila 
Taragan, placed in the upper story of the gate-house and armed with 
ashort gun, planted a charge of slugs and shot in Ali’s breast from a 
distance of about ten or twelve feet, and sent him doublod up and dead 
inso the water-channel ranning past the gate-houso. 

The Mélattir amsam was fined Rs. 4,200, seven Mappillas privy to 
the design were deported, nine others required to give security, and the 
watchman who shot Ali was rewarded. 

On the 14th October 1880, shortly after the last outrage above 
narrated, in which the lives of two prominent landlords (Appatura 
Pattar and Krishna Pisharddi) wore menaced, the Government of his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos roceived an anonymous 
petition, in which the grievances of the agricuiturists were set forth, 
particularly in regard to eviction from their lands, and stating that the 
people, especially Mappillas, having conspired to create a disturbance, 
had been advised by some wise mento wait until a representation of the 
popular grievances had been made to Government and orders received 
thereupon. The petition went on to say that ‘‘ disturbances and blood- 
shed of a kind unknown in Malabar will take place,” and that this was 
no vain threat. “ By the Almighty God who has created all, petitioners 
swear that this will be a fact.” And the petition wound up by praying 
for orders to prohibit the trial and execution of eviction suits, to forbid 
registration of deeds effecting transfers of land recovered in such suits, 
and for the appointment of a Commissioner ‘to inquire into complaints 
against landlords.” 

This petition was referred for confidential report to the District Judge 
of South Malabar (Mr. H. Wigram), who was to hand it over for the 
same purpose to the District Magistrate (Mr. W. Logan), then just 
about to return from leave on furlough. Both officers agreed that Special 
Commissioner Mr. Strange had given far too little weight to agrarian 
discontent as the cause of the Mappilla outbreaks, and both officers, who 
had had tn deal, the one in his judicial and the other in his executive 
capacity, with a very serlous outbreak of dacnity which had imperilled 
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the peace of the district in the years 1875, 1876, 1877, were also agreed 
that agrarian discontent was also at the bottom of that businoas. At 
the same time both officers were agreed that no general rising was 
imminent, but both thought it likely that the agrarian discontent would 
culminate in fresh acts of fanaticiom directed against individuals, not- 
withstanding the tremendous penalties of Mr. Strange’s repressive 
legislation. | 

These opinions were in due course forwarded to Mr. A. MacGregor, 
the British Resident in Travancore and Cochin, who had been for several 
years Collector of Malabar, and in whose time, as such, the Kulattar 
outrage of Septomber 1878 had occurred, and he in turn generally 
agreod in the views above expressed :—“‘ First, as to the essential nature 
of Malabar Mappilla outrages, I am perfoctly satisfied that thoy are 
agrarian. Fanaticism is merely the instrument through which the 
terrorism of the landed classes is aimed at.” 

After consideration of the above reports, the Government of Mr. 
Adam decided, on 5th February 1881, to appoint the Collector of the 
District (Mr. W. Logan) as Commissioner to ‘‘specially inquire into 
and report upon— 

(1) The general question of the tenure of land and of tenant 
right in Malabar, and the alleged insufficiency of com- 
pensation offered by the landlords and awarded for land 
improvements made by tenants. 

(2) The question of sites! for mosques and _burial-grounds, 
with suggestions for a measure rendering the grant of 
such sites compulsory under certain conditions if such a 
measure appears to him called for. 

‘ Ho will further submit his views as to the best means for redress- 
ing any existing grievances which are, in his opinion, well founded, and 
which, after due inquiry, he thinks onght to be redressed, and will 
suggest appropriate remedies.” 

On receipt of these orders Mr. Logan proceeded, in February- 
October 1881, to visit all parts of the district (except Wynad), and after 
receiving in these tours 2,200 petitions presented by 4,021 persons, he 
was engaged from October 1881 till June 16th, 1882, in arranging 
the information gathered, in searching the voluminous district records, 
and in drawing up a report, which, on the last-mentioned date, was duly 
submitted to the Governmeat of Mr. Grant Duff. 

The facts and conclusions arrived at may be shortly stated thus :— 

At the commencement of British rule, the yanmi or landlord was 
entitled to no more than his proper share, viz., one-third of the net 
produce of the soil, and even that one-third was liable to diminution if 
he had received advances from those beneath him. : 





1 Another fertile cause of disagreement between Hinde and Méppilla, 
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The janmi was also entitled to various ranks and dignities of sorts 
—commandant of the Nayar militia; a man of authority in the 
Nayar guild, organised into villages called ¢aras; trustee of the village 
temples, Ke. 

The British authorities mistook his real position and invested him 
erroneously with the Roman dominium of the sozl. 

For certain reasons (on which.it is unnecessary to enlarge) this 
change in the position of the yanmi did not make itself much felt until 
Mr. Gracme, the Special Commissioner in Malabar in 1818-22, proposed 
to ascertain what the actual “rents” were in order to base upon them 
a scheme for revising the land revenue assessment on wet lands. 

This inquiry brought the respective conflicting interests into sharp 
antagonism, and tho result will be found sufficiently described in para- 
graph 266, &c., of Chapter IV, Section (0). 

Moreover, shortly after this (about 1832) a notable increase in the 
prices of agricultural produce began to be felt. The land revenue 
assossments, hitherto collected with groat difficulty, began to come in 
with increasing ! ease. 

This increase in the prices of produce, however, left a larger margin 
of profit than before to be scrambled for between the yanmis and the 
ryots; and the former, holding in the view of the Courts the dominium 
of the soz, began to evict such of the latter as would not yield to their 
increasing demands. 

It was only a few years, namely, on the 26th November 1836, after 
these disturbing elements had been at work, that the First of the 
Mappilla outrages reported on by Mr. Strange occurred. 

Mr. Strange’s view was mainly to tho effect that the outrages were 
due to fanaticism fanned by the ambition of two Arab priests, and the 
legislation proceeding from that idea had been purely repressive. 

Finally this repressive legislation had failed to fulfil its objects, as 
the above narrative abundantly shows. 

Mr, Logan next turned his attention to the present condition of the 
agricultural classes and elicited the following facts :— 

Fully two-thirds of the land revenue of the district comes from wet 
or rice land; there is still a considerable extent of land to be taken up 
(about five acres ? per man of the agricultural classes). 

The cultivators are all more or less in debt, and have to pay exces- 
sive interest on their debts. 

Socially the cultivators are subjected (particularly if they are 
Hindus) to many humiliations and much tyrannical usage by their 
landlords. 

_. The common kénam tenure has degenerated into an outrageous 
. system of forehand renting, favorable only to the money-lender. 





‘Chapter IV, Section (b), paragraph 315. | 
* Of course this is the worst land, and very little of it can be irrigated, 
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The improving lease (kulikkinam) tenure is also unsatisfactory, as 
tenants, when evicted, do not get the full market value of their improve- 
ments. “ , 

The ordinary ryot (the verunpdttam holder) no Jonger enjoys the 
one-third of the nat produco to which ho was by custom entitled, and 
his terms have of late years approached tho starvation limit. 

Morcover, the bulk of the ryots tend to become such ordinary ryots 
(ver umpattam holders). 

And this is more especially noticsable in the grain-producing portion 
of the district (tho Mappilla taluks), where rack renting is so much 
easicr than in tho fruit-boaring portion of the country, which chiefly lies 
along the coast line. 

Of the ordinary ryots’ (ver%mpattam holders) grain land holdings, 
no less than 2,433 ! out of 3,817! (over 65 per cent.) aro year to year 
holdings, which have beon held by present occupants for periods less 
than twelve years. Suits for eviction of cultivators and for rent have 
become increasingly numerous botween 1862-!880. 


a A TL CI A ow ative nsenRnta eS 


' Average ANNUAL numbers of 


Quinquennial poriods. Porsons against | Rent decrees, 
Suits of whom eviction | excluding Small 
eviction. decrees have Causo rguits 

been passed. against persons, 
1862-63... ate ee igs 2,039 1,891 1,473 
ISU7-7L ogee nue 2,547 3,483 2,519 
1872-70... bis wee es 3,97 4 6,286 4,314 
1877-80... re bh eae 4,983 8,355 6,498 


ment 





The excessive hardship of evictions was specially dwelt upon by the 
petitioners. | 

And when tenants are evicted, they do not, owing to court costs and 
other exponsos, realise anything like the full market value of their 
improvements. 

The big janmis’ property is scattered widely over the face of the 
country and is rarely held in compact blocks capable of effective 
management. 

Most of them do not know where much of their property lies, 
having never ever seen tt. 

They do not know the persons who cultivate it, and do not concern 
themselves as to whether their tenants sublet or not. 

Most of them care nothing for the welfare of their tenants. 

And the tenants are, asa rule, largely in arrears with their rents. 

Moreover, the men employed by these big janmis to manage their 
scattered properties are all men’ of common education, who get very 
small pay, and their chief duty is to grant receipts for rent collected. 








1 These figures relate only to the lands actually examined in all parts of the district, 
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This granting of receipts places large power for evil in the hands of 
these low-paid and ignorant agents, and they have to be bribed by the 
ryots in order that they may be allowed to remain m the good graces of 
the jyanmzs, who in regard to local details are completely in their agents’ 
hands. 

Mr. Logan finally formed the opinion that the Mappilla outrages 
were designed “to ccunteract the overwhelming influence, when backed 
by the British courts, of the janmis in the exercise of the novel powers of 
ouster and of rent raising conferred upon them. A ynmi who, through 
the courts, evicted,! whether fraudulently or otherwise, a substantial 
tenant, was deemed to have merited death, and it was considered a 
religious virtue, not a fault, to have killed such a man, and to have 
afterwards dicdin arms fighting against au infidel Government which 
sanctioned such injustice.”’ | 

It is unnecessary to say anything here of Mr. Logan’s proposals for 
legislation, a3 tho matter is still (1886) under consideration, but it may 
bo mention2d here that he proposed to adopt as principles for legislation 
the following :— 

(a) The only person interested in the soil, to whom the Govern- 
ment should look in the pending legislation, is the actual 
cultivator or ryot : 

(6) The landlord’s power of ouster must, in the public interests, 
be curtailed : 

(c) The landlord is perfectly entitled to take a competition rent, 
provided he is dealing with capitalists : and 

(2d) The tenants must have the full benefit of the ancient cus- 
tomiry law entitling them to sell the improvements on their 
holdings. 

While Pulikkal Raman of Pandikad amsam, Ernid taluk, was 
cleaning his teeth at a channel on the 3lst October 1883, Asaritodi 
Moidin Kutti of the same amsam attacked him from behind with a 
sword, cut him on the back of the neck, and, as he rose, inflicted another 
wound on the shoulder. Raman fled pursued by Moidin Kutti, who 
held the'sword in one hand and a book in the other, and used unintelli- 
gible expressions as he ran. After dancing about on a rock for some 
time, brandishing his sword and striking the back of his neck with it, 
Mvidia Kutti, on the intervention of his brother Avaran and a Mappilla 
named Mammad, threw the sword and book down and surrendered. 
He was ufterwards tried and acquitted on the ground of insanity. 

On the 4th March 1884 one Marakkar and four others, of Chem- 
brasséri amsam, Ernad taluk, presented a petition before the ‘l'aluk 
Magistrate, charging one Vakkayil Moidin Kutti and another of the 
same amsnm with conspiracy to murder the Kast Coast Brahman land- 
lord named Appatura Pattar of Mélattir amsam in Walluvanad taluk, 





1 Mr,-Collett’s report on the first Kulattar outrage of 22nd August 1851. 
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already mentioned in connection with the outrage of 9th September 
1880, and to die subsequently as martyrs. Moidin Kutti was a son of 
one of the petitioners, and his companion (O. Kutti Mammu) was a 
tenant of the Brahman who had rendered himself obnoxious as a land- 
lord genorally, and who had prevented Kutti Mammu from ploughing 
his land until arrears of rent due had been paid or until! security had 
been given for its due payment, Moidin Kutti was merely a tool in 
tho hands of Kutti Mammu, and there were also five others who had 
beon arrested on suspicion. ‘I'he two ringleaders were deported, two of 
the remaining five had to furnish security to keep the peace, another 
was released unconditionally, and the other two were released with a 
warning. The man who disclosed the design reccived a reward of 
Rs. 200. : 

A llinluof the toddy-drawer caste, named Kannanchéri Raman, 
who had several years previously embraced and subsequently renounced 
Islam, was proceeding by a river foot-path from his house to work at 
the Malapuram barracks at about 6-30 in the morning of the 18th June 
1884. Hewas there waylaid and attacked in a most savage manner 
by two Mippillas armed with hatchets, and was very severely wounded. 
Hie managed, however, to get free and fell into the river close by, 
whence he contrived to make his escape to the house of his brother, by 
whom he was taken to the barrack hospital. He at once denounced 
Avarinkutti and Koyamutti as the men who had wounded him, and 
stated that a third person, one Kunhi Mammad Mulla, was present and 
held him whilst the others attacked him. ‘These men had intended 
to run the usual fanatical course, but their courage failed them at the 
last momont and they were in due course arrested, brought to trial, 
and, being couvicted of attempt to commit murder, were sentenced to 
transportaticn for life. 

Three other persons were afterwards deported in connection with 
this case and five others released with a warning. Tho Acting District 
Magistrate (Mr. Galton) proposed to fine the amsam (Kilmuri) in the 
sum of Rs. 15,000, of which he proposed to assign a sum of Ks. 1,000 
to K. Raman as compensation for his wounds, and these proposals were 
in due course sanctioned by the Government. 

It was found necessary subsequently to reduce the fine to about Rs. 
9,000 by reason of the poverty of the Mappilla inhabitants. 

The proposal to assign Rs. 1,000 of this sum to the apostate K. 
Raman appears to have rankled in the minds of the Mapillas gene- 
rally. These hold the perverted view that an apostate should suffer 
death, and viewed the idea of granting a reward to an apcstato for his 
wounds as a covert attack on this cherished dogma of their religion. 
This, and the fact that the pseudo-sdhids (martyrs) in this case had set 
out fully resolved to die as such,and had not had courage enough to 
adhere to their resolution, were viewed as slura upon the faith of Islam 
which could only be washed out in blood. Champions of the faith 
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were required, and these were found, not among the recreant inhabi- 
tants of Malapuram, but away in the north of the taluk among the 
wild timber-floating population, who earn a precgrious living amid 
hardships and dangers of no common sort. 

And the following narrative sets forth how they fared in their self- 
imposed mission in defence of their “ pear]-like faith.” 

At 4 a.m. on 27th December 1884 Kolakkadan Kutti Assan and 
eleven other Mappillas proceeded to tho house of Kannanchéri Choyi 
Kutti, the brothor of the apostate K. Raman mentionod in the narrative 
of the preceding outrage, in search of the latter, who, fortunately for 
himself, was absent. Zhe house is on the river bank within sight of the 
barracks of the European infantry stationed at Malapuram, and is situated 
less than half a mile distant therefrom. When Choyi Kutti, hearing a 
noise at his cowshed, opened the door to ascertain what it was, he was 
grceted by a volley from the firearms carried by the party. Two of 
the shots took effect on him and he fell badly wounded. lis son, a 
small boy, was also wonnded. The gang set fire to the thatched rovf 
of the house and drove the women and children out of it. On leav- 
ing the house in flames they raiscd the Mussulman cry to prayers. 
Tho noise was distinctly heard in the barracks, but no one paid any 
attention to it as firing of guns at that time was quite common in the 
neighbourhood. 

After this exploit the gang formed up and marched right through 
the Malapuram bazaar, passing within twenty yards of the police station, 
and continued on their course along the Great Western road (No. 6) 
for a distanco of over eight miles, warning people whom they met to 
get off the road. A Brahman who failed to comply with this peremp- 
tory demand, was mortally wounded by tha leader of the gang with a 
bullet from a No. 6 gauge single-barrellod muzzilo-loading elephant 
rifle ! which he carried, and received besides a cut from a heavy knife 
behind the ear. Long befure they left the road it was broad daylight, 
and they sent sundry messages to the Officer commanding Malapuram 
and to the District Magistrate of what they had done. 

On reaching the 2lst mile 4th furlong they diverged to the north 
into the wild hilly and jungly country stretching thence to the Beypore 
river. At the river they halted a short time to take some food. After 
doing this a party of seven of them proceeded straight across that river, 
which was at the time fordable, to the Hindu temple of Trikkallir, 
lying in the Urngattiri amsam of Ernad taluk. They halted, for a 
short time only, at the Churott mosque, which lies about three-quarters 
of a mile’from the temple on the opposite bank of a large paddy flat. 

The seven men broke into the temple and took possession of it 
raising the Muhammadan cry to prayer, and firing their guns out of 
the four windows of the upper-storeyed gate-house. 





_- 4 The rifle has “ Samuel Nock invenit’’ on the lock-plate, 
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The ahove occurronces happened during the Christmas holidays, 
and both tho Special Assistant Magistrate and the Assistant Supcrin- 
tondent of Police quartered at Malapuram were absent from tho 
station. ‘The heal constable of police however put himself, as soon as 
tho particnlars were ascerfained, in communication with the Officer 
commanding (Captain Curtis of the Oxfordshire Light Infantry), and 
the latter with a party of his men started in pursuit of the gang, which, 
however, having had a long start, was never overtaken, and the detach- 
ment returned the same afternoon to their barracks. 


The District Magistrate (Mr. W. Logan) and the Police Superin- 
tendent (Major F. Hole) were at Calicut whon the news of tho outrage 
acrivel late in the forenoon of the same day. Hastily gathering as 
many as possible of the police resorve under Inspoctor Sweeny, they 
murched in the afternoon and evening to Kondotti, and before mid- 
night received authentic intelligence that the gang of fanatics had 
taken possession of the tempie at Trikkallur. 


HIearing that the gang had firearms, the District Magistrate sont 
from Arikol, which was reached in the early morning of 28th, urgent 
requisitions to Malapuram and Calicut for dynamite, as it was not at 
all improbable that this ganz of fanatics meant to depart from the tactics 
of their predecessors and to fight from behind walls with firearms, 
instead of charging the troops in the open as had been the practice 
heretofore, After events fully justified this anticipation. 


The paddy flat boneath the temple on tho east was reached at 10-30 
a.M., and the Mappilla inhabitants of the locality were assembled and 
despatched to bring in the fanatics if possible. But in this they failed 
and only brought back a message to this cffect from the fanatics: “ K. 
Riman committed an offenco worthy of death by becoming an apostate, 
You not only did not punish him for this offence, but you actually 
proposed to reward him with Rs. 1,000” (the sum proposed by Mr. 
Galton as compensation for his wounds) “ for doing it. Low could we 
let him live under such circumstances ?’”? One of the members of the 
deputation had the hardihond to reinain behind when the rest of the 
party retired from the temple and joined the gang of fanatics. They 
now numbered twelve, the heart of one of the original party having 
failed him when the neighbourhood of the temple was reached on the 
preceding afternoon. 


The fanatics had burnt two houses in the neighbourhood in the 
morning as a warning to the people that they must bo supplied with 


provisions, They had also caught and killed for food a cow which they 
found near the temple, 


The first shot was fired by the fanatics shortly after the.deputation 
of Mappillas retired from their interview with the gang. 
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About 2 p.w. a party of 28 men of the Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 
commanded by Lieutenant Day and accompanied by Surgeon-Major 
Joseph Heath,’ reached the spot from Malapuram. 

It was determined to attack the temple from the west, on which side 
the ground was open, whereas the direct route on the east side was 
not only steep, but, owing to the sloping nature of the ground, no mus- 
ketry fire could be directed on the building until close range was reached, 
and even then there was no room for more than ten men in the first 
line of attack. On the west the building, and in particular the upper- 
storeyed gate-house in which it was believed the fanatics meant to make 
their stand, could be seen from a distance of over half a mile. It was 
known that the fanatics had but one rifle in their possession, the one 
already described ; the rest of their armament consisted of a double- 
barrelled muzzle-loading percussion gun, about 14 bore, by Westley 
Richards, a smooth-bore muzzle-loading percussion musket, and two 
smooth-bore muzzle-loading percussion country guns, besides several 
heavy chopping knives, &c. The templo, and in particular the upper- 
storeyed gate-house, occupied a most commanding position except on the 
east, where the view was obscured by trees. 

As Lieutenant Day’s party came in sight at a distance of about 500 
yards the fanatics opened fire from the upper-storeyed gate-house with 
their rifle throwing conical bullets of over three ounces, which, from 
their ragged shape and high velocity, due to excessive charges of English 
sporting gunpowder, flew over the heads of the detachment with a scream 
like that of a small cannon ball. | 

The Light Infantry assumed the attack formation, advancing by 
rushes of a few yards, and having the polico in reserve behind them. 
No casualties occurred until the military and polico had both entered 
the spacious outer temple square through the ruined western gate. 
Here they found themselves, with massive bolted wooden doors, stone 
walls, and thick tiled roofs separating them from their enemies, who 
hell the spacious inner square and the upper-storeyed eastern gate- 
house. 

But the walls which sheltered the Mappullas also afforded shelter to 
the military and police, for the fanatics, not expecting the attack from 
the western side, had only partially loopholed it. 

As Lieutenant Day was reconnoitring the building he received what 
at the time appeared to be a fatal wound from a bullet at the southern 
door of the inner square and had to retire. And the fanatics began 
to come down from the upper-storey building into the inner square 
and to make loopholes in the roof for shots at close range. Axes were 
procured, but it was soon found to be an impossible task to break open 
the massive doors. 


« 1 Shortly afterwards killed by dacoits in Burmah to the great regret of a wide circle of 
friends. | 
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A retreat from the outer square became necessary, and just as thi 





critical operation had been successfully accomplished under a brisk | 


fire, but without casualty, Licutenant Cardew of the Oxfordshires came 
up shortly before sundown with 28 more mien. 

The fanatics had all this while kept up a brisk fire from the upper- 
storeyed building and the western doorway of the inner square, and 
numerous very narrow escapes from their bullets had occurred. 

The reinforcement enabled Licutenant Cardew to guard during the 
night two of the four gates leading through the walls of the outer square 
of the temple, and the charge of a third, the eastern onc, was taken 
by the police reserve. The southern gate was left unguarded during 
the night. This fact was probably not known to the Mappillas in 
the temple nor to those in the neighbourhood, several.of whom, armed 
with guns, had been seen suspiciously hanging on the flank of Lieu- 
t-nant Day’s detachment as it marched up to the temple, and from 
others of whom there came defiantly at intervals across the interven- 
ing paddy flat a wild Muhammadan call to prayers during all the time 
that the musketry was playing in the temple front, in sympathetic 
response to similar cries raiscd by the fanatics in the temple. ‘Two 
mon unarmed attempted to pass into the temple during the night, 
bat were stoppel by the sentrics. It is certain, judging from previous 
experience, that recruits would have joined the gang in large numbers 
during the night had these precautions not becn taken. 

Captain Curtis arrived during the night with some dynamite, and 
Mr. Twigg, the special Assistant Magistrate, who had travelled all the 
way from Madr as after receiving news of the outbreak, also arrived in 
the early morning. 

The Mappillas had been busy loopholing the western side of the 
temple during the night, and at the first dawn, as the party of six 

officers stood closely together in a group talking, the first shot from the 
new loopholes in the temple was fired, and the bullet from an over- 
loaded gun fortunately whistled harmlessly over their heads. 

The meaus of getting access to the temple had now arrived, but a 
difficulty which had not been foreseen occurred, for no one present 
knew how to handle the explosive. And those who eventually pre- 
pared the cartridges had never even seen the explosive before. <A series 
of experiments were made separately first with fuse, then with fuse and 
detonator, and finally with fuse detonator and cartridge. The experi- 
ments being successful, about twenty-five cartridges were tied together 
and enveloped in a thick coating of wet clay. 

Just as these preparations were being made, Captain Heron Maxwell] 
arrived from Calicut with Surgeon Cusack and 50 men of the Royal 
Fusiliers. 

_ The troops and police were then divided into three parties ; the larger 
number, including nearly all the police, were posted at every available 
spot round the ruined outer wall of the temple to fire upou the 


we 
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upper-storeyed gate-house and all the loopholes in the doors and roof 
of the north-west and south sides of the inner square. Another but very 
small party of picked men were told off to ine the few practicable 
Places in the ruined wall on the east side. A third party was held 
ready to receive the fanatics with the bayonct if they charged out. 

These arrangements having been completed, a brisk fire was opened 
on the north-west and south sides against the loopholed doors and roof 
of the inner square. And when the firing ceased, Private Barrett of 
the Oxfordshires ran up to the western door of the inner square and 
placed a dynamite cartridge on the sill. The fuse went out; a second 
eartridge was brought and placed in like manner beside the first one. 

After an interval which seemed an age to those waiting for the 
result, @ loud report shook the ground, a dense cloud of smoke and dust 
rose from the doorway, and when this cleared away it was seen that the 
dynamite ' cartridges had successfully done their work by blowing in 
the door and displacing the beams with which the fanaties had strength- 
ened itinside. Another five pound cartridge had subsequently to be 
used to clear away the wreck. 

After this the taking of the stronghold was only a matter of time. 
But it was not accomplished without furthor bloodshed. Private 
Miles, one of the steadiest shots in the Oxfordshire detachment, had 
been told off as one of the marksmen at the eastern gate to protect 
Private Rolfe of the Reyal Fusiliers, who laid the dynamite charge at 
the eastern door. Rolfe bad laid one charge, but the fuse had gone 
out. Miles was peering through some bushes growing on the ruined 
outer wall with his head only exposed, when a fanatic shot him dead 
from one of the loopholes in the upper-storeyed gate-house. Lolfe, 
nothing daunted, successfully laid the second charge in spite of a brisk 
fire from the fanatics and smashed in the eastern door. 

The north door was next destroyed, and a cross-fire poured through 
the north and west doors drove the fanatics in the Inner square up 
intu the upper-storeyed building. 

Their determination to resist desperately to the end was remarkable. 
They had a bullet-proof parapet extending to a height of nearly thirty 
inches above the floor of the upper-storeyed room in whieh they were 
now all gathered. By lying or even kneeling behind this, they were 
absolutely safe from injury from the bullets, which crashed through 
the broad wooden planks which closed in the room on all sides above 
this thirty inch parapet In the interstices between these planks loop- 
holes had been cut. Each fanatic took his turn to fire at the military 
and police sharp-shooters lining the outer wall. Asthe muzzle of his 
gun was seen protruded from the loophole and in act to fire, some 
twenty or thirty of the marksmen lining the rvined cuter wall, fired a 


1 It is believed that this was the jirst occasion on which dynamite was used in actual 
warlike operations in face of an enemy in India, 
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volley at the spot, and some of their bullets crashirg through the wooden 
planks, hit the fanatic in several parts of his body simultaneously, but 
usually in the head or throat or chest. It waa thus that they all died 
one by one. : 

Avs their tire slackcned the interior of the temple was gradually 
occupied by the military and police, and the last dynamite cartridge 
was used to blow open the massive trap-door giving access to the upper- 
storeyed gate-house room where the final stand was made. 

Of the twelve fanatics, three were still alive, but two of them were 
epeechless and died immediately ; the third man lived about twenty-four 
hours. 

‘The casualties among the military were one private killed and one 
officer (Lieutenant Day) and one private wounded. It is marvellous 
that the casualties were so fow in number, considering that the fanaties 
were afterwards estimated to have fired not less than two hundred and 
fifty shots at the party of order. 

This serious outbreak was followed by several other small affairs, 
all pointing to the existence of widespread excitement and fanatical 
zeal, the particulars of which it is unnecess:ry to relate here. 

The Soudanese Mahdi was at this time (January-Aril .885) occu- 
pying a large share of public attention. One fanatical teacher at least 
selected his exploits for the theme of many exciting discourses, and a 
mysterious Ilungarian stranger, under the guise of a priest, who 
admitted that he had known Olivier Pain, the Soudanese Mahdi’s 
Frenchman, made his appearance shortly afterwards at Cochin. 

The risks run by the party employed in suppressing the Trikkallar 
gang from the firearms used by the faoatics nade the Government 
decide tu disarm three taluks of the district (Calicut, Ernid and Wallu- 
vanad). And this ticklish operation was, notwithstanding the excited 
state of the Mappilla community at the time, successfully carried out 
in the month of February 1885 by the district officers, It had a moat 
beneficial effect on the population of the tracts in which the order was 
enforced. 

Five disarming parties were organised, each in charge of a Magistrate 
with a police officer to assist him. ‘l'o each party were attached a havil- 
dar’s guard of sepoys and a head constable’s party of the Police Reserve 
of the district. ‘Troops furnished by the 12th Regiment were imported 
by rail, and stationed at all the important centres, and a considerable 
body of European troops furnished by the Oxfordshire Light Infantry 
was located at Malapuram and Calicut, in the heart of the country to be 
disarmed, ready to act in any direction in which their services might 
be required. 

“'The general! plan of the operations was to start from a common 
centre—the country lying round Malapuram, where the bulk of the 


1 District Magistrate’s report, No. 1871, dated Ist May 1885, to Government, 
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European force lay in readiness for any emergency—-and, by sweeping 
clean all amsams lying in the rear and on the flanks of the several 
disarming parties, to concentrate eventually three of the disarming 
parties on the country where the gang of rebels was originally 
recruited.” 

The military ani other preparations were kept secret up to tha 
‘very last moment, until in fact the troops (brought by rail from Ban- 
galore) were at their appointed stations. “ The sudden! descent of the 
troops, their swift and sudden seizure and firm hold of all the important 
‘places, the sudden and widespread issue of the demand for the surrender 
of all arms, the shortness of tho time allowed to the people to think 
over the matter, the enforced surrender of their arms, and the ease with 
which, on the failure of the telegraph line, we were enabled to opon 
up communication almost as swift and far more secure, were all well 
calculated to impress the population with a wholesome fear of the 
resources of the Government.” 

The allusion to the failure of the telegraph line relates to a curious 
coincidence which happened on the very day (10th February) on which 
the troops arrived in the district. Inthe afternoon of that day com- 
‘munication between Calicut and Malapuram was suddenly interrupted ; 
it was known that some people in Calicut had been discussing the effect 
which an interruption to the wires would have had on the outbreak of 
December 1884. It was thought at the time that the interruption 
might have been caused by design,’ and in any case the necessity for a 
substitute made itself strongly felt. Signalling parties were accordingly 
organised. The Urot hill (1,573 feet) near Malapuram was occupied in 
force by a signalling party of the Oxfordshires, who communicated by 
helio by day and by lamp at night with the General Officer commanding 
at Calicut, 22 miles; with Malapuram, where the bulk of the European 
force was stationed, 6 miles; and with the District Magistrate’s disarming 
cavip, as it moved to its various disarming stations, namely, Manjéri, 8 
miles; Pandikad, 16 miles; Wandir, 17 miles; and Ankkod, 10 miles. 

The number of arms of all kinds collected was very large, namely, 
17,295, of which no less than 7,503 were firearms of different kinds. 

A marked change for the better was immediately perceived in the 
demeanour of the people of the disarmed tracts directly these oporations 
were brought to a close. 

But the people of the neighbouring taluk of Ponndni were the next 
to betake themselves to acts of violence. 


During the night of Ist May 1885 a gang of Mappillas, consisting 
of T. V. Virankutti and eleven others, broke open the house of a Chera- 
.man (slave caste) called Kutti Kariyan, and murdered him and his wife 


ed 


1 Toed, 
It was long afterwards satisfactorily ascertainyd that this was not the case. 
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and four of thoir children, and set fire to the house and a neighbouring 
temple. The victim had become a convert to Islam many years 
previously, and had reverted to his original religion fourteen years ago. 
The Mappillas of the neighbourhood had been in the habit of taunting 
him with his lapse from Islam, and he in his turn had made free use 
of his tongue in returning to their taunts. 

After effecting the murders, the gang, who had one gun with them, 
proceeded to a police station (Kalpakanchéri) with a view to help 
themselves to the police arms, but finding that guarded, they struck a 
course northwards towards the Urot hill ncar Malapuram, just above- 
mentioned, with the avowed intention of their taking post in a small 
Hindu temple on the snmmit of it. But want of water compelled them 
to descend the hill on the west, and the attitude of tneir co-rcligionists 
in that part of the country, which had just been disarmed, being 
unfriendly, they retreated during the night of the 2nd May to their 
own country side, and in the early morning of the 3rd they seized the 
house of a wealthy Nambatiri Brahman landlord of Ponmundam amsam 
in the Ponnini taluk. 

On the afternoon of that day they were there attacked by a party of 
the South Wales Borderers from Malapuram under Captain Logan, 
accompanied by the Spccial Assistant Magistrate, Mr. Twigg. They 
opened fire from a window in the third or top storey of the house at 
the military, and wounded four of the men; upon this the fire was 
returned, and, as it afterwards turned out, the few shots poured in at tho 
windows of the room to silence the fire killed all twelve persons. Three, 
including a child, had joined the gang in place of three men whose 
courage had failed them, and who had deserted during the night. 
Their determination to be slain wus perhaps quite as strong as that of 
the Trikkallar gang, and they adopted similar tactics in trusting to 
their firearm to do damage to their opponents. 

The disarming of the Ponnaini taluk was next ordered by the Gov- 
ernment. And this operation was also successfully carried! out by the 
district officers in June 1885, on the same plan which had been adopted 
in the previous February. One company of the 2nd Battalion South 
Wales Borderers was brought by rail from Madras and stationed at 
Vettattpudiangadi, where it remained during the disarming operations. 

On the morning of 11th August 1885 a Mappilla named Unni 
Mammad entered the house of Krishna Pisharédi, referred to in the 
account of the outrage of 9th September 1880, under the pretence of 
buying paddy. The Pisharddi was at the time engaged in having an 
oil-bath. The Mappilla slipped past the attendants, and with one blow 
of a hatchet which he had brought with him, he inflicted a mortal wound 
on the recumbent Pisharddi’s head. He was immediately seized and 
disarmed, and was, after trial in the usual course, eventually suit 
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He thus missed the martyr’s fate which he repeatedly, during Lis exame 
inations, avowed to have been the mainspring of his actions. But the 
12al tact was that the man slain was what would have been called in 
Ireland a “ land-grabber,”’ an 1 the persons (M4) /pillas) for whose lands 
he was intriguing sct up Unni Mammad to commit the murder. 

This closes the narrative up to date of these fanatical outrages, which 
have been a spooial feature in tho district administration during the 
last halfcentury. Andit only remains to add that the policy of repres- 
sion alvocated by Mr. Strange has signally failed to fulfil what was 
expected of if. 

Fanaticism of this violent type flourishes only upon storilo soil. 
When the people are poor! and discontented, it flourishes apace like 
other crimes of violence. The grievous insecurity to which the working 
ryots are exposed by the existing system of landed tenures is undoubtedly 
largely to blame for the impoverished and discontended state of the 
peasantry, and a measure to protect the working ryot, of whatever class, 
is the means which seems to commenditself the most for the ameliora- 
tion of their condition. With settled|homesteads and an assured income 
to all who are thrifty and industrious—and in these respects the Map- 
pillas surpass all other classes—it is certain that fanaticism would die a 
natural death. 

Education is looked to by many as an equally certain means to the 
same end, but starving people are not easily taught, and, if taught, it 
would only lead to their adopting more effectaal measures to obtain for 
themselves that security and comfort in their homesteads which it would 
be much wiser to grant at once. With increasing comfort at home, an 
increasing demand for education would certainly spring up. Without 
comfort, and with education, discontent would only be increased. 

From the foregoing narrative it will be seen that the Malabar 
district of the present day is made up— 

First—of the ‘‘ Province of Malabar,” the Government of which 
was fixed by Sir R. Abercromby, Governor of Bombay, 
and the Joint Bengal and Bombay Commission, on the 
18th. March 1798, 

Secondly—of the Dutch possessions of the town of Cochin and 
its outlying pdttams, and of Tangasséri, which were acquired 
on 20th October 1795, and 

Thirdly—of the district of Wynad, acquired at the end of the 
last Mysore war on the 22nd June 1799. 


Few changes except the restitutions already described to the French 
have occured in its limits since that last event happened. In 1830 
the Nilgiri plateau was attached to Malabar, and its precise limits as 





1 That they are both poor and discontented Mr. Logan’s Special Commission oonolu- 
sively proved. 
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a ‘separate charge’’ were defined! in 1836. In 1843 the Nilgiris 
were transferred ! to Coimbatore, leaving to Malabar the range of the 
Kundahs. In 1860 the Kundahs were also transferred ! to Coimbatore 
end “a small nook of land at the confluence of the Moyar river and 
its western tributary on the confines of the Mysore territory ” was at 
the same time transferred from Coimbatore to Malabar. On 6th Octo- 
ber 1870 an interchange ! of some small bits of land in the Walluvanid 
and Ponnini taluks took place between Malabar and the Cochin State. 
In 1873 “the tract known as Ouchterlony valley ” was transferred ? 
from Malabar to the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of the Nilgiris. 
And finally the three amsams of South-East Wynid—Nambolakdd, 
Chérankod, and Munnainid—were in like manner also transferred ? to 
the Nilgiri district from and after 31st March 1877. 

The Collector * and District Magistrate has political, revenue, and 
magisterial authority over the whole of these territories, except in 
regard to the revenues of the outlying bits of territory at Anjengo and 
‘Tangasséri, which are leased“ for terms of five years to the State of 
Travancore, and in regard to the territories of Ali Raja of Cannanore, 
comprising the kirdr limits at Cannanore and the Laccadive Islands of 
Agatti, Kavaratti, Androth, Kalpéni, and Minicoy. The ollector and 
District Magistrate has ordinarily ® only magisterial jurisdiction over 
the kirar limits on the mainland, while the Raja collects the revenue 
there and exercises full authority over the islanders. 





1 Treaties, &c., ii. CCLKXXVIT, CCLX XIX, CCLXXXI, CCXCI. 

* Treatise, &c., ii. COLXXXIV, CCLXXXYV, 

* In Appendix XIV will be found lists of the British officials, Chiefs, Residentse 
Commissioners, Supravisors, Principal Collectors and Collectors from the earliest times 
down to the present day. 

* Treaties, &e., ii. COLXXXVI, CCLXXXVII. 

® Since 1877 the islands have, however, beon under attachment for arrears of revenaze 
due by the Raja. and the administration is in proccss of reformation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAND, 


Sxcrion (A). 
LAND TENURES. 


N.B.—The author puts forward the views contained in this section as those which he has 
adopted after an attentive study of the sources of information at present available on the 
anubject of the Malabar Land Tenures. These views are not to be taken as an authoritative 
exposition of this most dificult subject, which requires further study and a more detatled 
elucidation than the author has been able to give to tt. The Glossary in Volume II contains 
the information gathered by Special Commissioner Mr. Graeme in the years 1818-21. 

THE unit of the Hindu social system was the family, not the indi- 

vidual. 

An association of families formed a body corporate, as, for example, 
the grdiam (village) among the Brahmans, the tara (foundation, street, 
village) among the Nayars, the chért (assemblage, village, street) among 
the Tzyar (Cingalese, Islanders) and other foreigners. 

These guilds or corporate bodies had each distinct functions! to tier- 
form in the body politic, and those functions were in old times strictly 
hereditary. 

Tn their administration of the land the Hindus seem to have made no 
exception to the rule governing their social organisation. The chief 
agricultural class appears to have been the Ve/ldlar,? the water rulers,: 
that is, the irrigators. To them was given the duty 8 (kadrdnmei or 
kaérayma) of regulating the distribution of water for the irrigation of the 
paddy of rice fields. Tho Tyar or Islanders who, it is said, came from 
the south (Ceylon), bringing with them the southern tree, that is, the 
cocoanut (Téngnga or Téngnga * or Tengayt), were appointed the planters 
of the body politic. These two guilds seem to have formed the bulk of 
the agricultural population, as indeed they do down to the present day if 
the Nayars, who have been classed * as belonging to the protector and 
governing classes, be relegated to the agricultural class to which they 
appear to have originally ® belonged, and to which as matter of fact 
they Lelong at the present time. 

Why the Nayars have been classed in the protecting or governing 
class has already been explained.’ 





—ee 


1 Conf. p. 133. 
2 From Vellam = water, and the verb d/uka = to rule, possess, have. 


3 Conf. pp. 110-12. So common became the use of this word and its derivatives that 
Kaydlar came to signify in time husbandmen, or ploughmen. 

‘Prom Tekku == south and kay = fruit. 5 Page 114. 

6 The tradition is strong that Kérala was conqucred by Chéla and Pdndya Velldlara. 

* Pages 111, 112, ond 115, 116. 
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The Ndyars were, as the Kéralolpatti ' expressly says, the people of 
«the eye,” “the hand,” and “the order,” and it was their duty ‘‘ to 
prevent the rights from being curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse.” 
So that they had asa guild higher functions in the body politic than 
merely ploughing the rice-fields and controlling the irrigated lands. 

What these higher functions were hes already also been more than 
once alluded to. They were probably the holders of the “ sharing- 
staff?’ * of office and they were also supervisors (Adwakkar) ; and as kanam 
or the supervision right is the name * applied to one of the commonest 
tenures at the present day, it is essential to a proper understanding of 
Malayali land tenures that the original idea attached to the word kanam 
should be thoroughly understood. 

It is unfortunate, under such circumstances, that so little evidence of 
the early use of this word is as yet forthcoming. It occurs twice in 
deed No. 8 and once in deed No. 4, Appendix XII. In the two first 
instances Dr. Gundert has translated it as ‘‘right”’ and in the last as 
*‘ possession ” or (with some hesitation) as “ mortgage.” | 

In considering its meaning it is well to notice in the first place that 
the word itself—kanam—comes from the Dravidian verb kanuka (= to 
see, or to be seen), and the root from which that verb is derived is kan 
(= the eye). 

Now to the Wéyars as a caste belonged the duty of supervision 
(literally, “the eye”) as the Kéralolpatti expressly says, so that kdnam 
in its original sonse seems to have denoted this function of theirs in the 
body politic. — | 

Aud there can be little doubt that it is in this sense and not as either 
‘‘ possession ” or “ mortgage” that it is to be understood in deed No. 4, 
Appendix XII. The phrase in which it there occurs runs as follows :— 
‘‘ ‘The purchase of this domain of the Padarar with all that belongs to it 
has then been made by the Ruler of Chéranddu and his Officers, and 
the image of the God of the Padarar with their sovereignty has been sub- 
jected to the Six Hundred, and is kdnam held under the king.”’ The Six 
Hundred were the heads of the Wdayar militia of the nad, the karnavar 
(elders or managers) of the familics of authority —7aravdds 4—-in the 
taris (Nayar villages) constituting the nad (county). The Nayar guild 
were in short constituted the supervisors (kénakkdrar) of this domain 
purchased from the Padarar. 

But what was this supervision duty or right (kdnam) ? Clause (i) of 
deed No. 8, Appendix XII, proves conclusively that the Hon (Shepherd, 
King) and the Pati (Lord, Master) had shares of the produce due to them 





1 Conf. p. 135. 2 Varakél—Deed 3, Appendix XII. 

* This is however only a very modern use of the name. The proper name for the 
tenure is given correctly in Mr. Graeme’s Glossary (Appendix XIII), namely, Pattdld, or 
Pattamola, The Kdnakkdran was in fact, as asserted in these pages, the person respon- 
sible to the ruling authority the (pdd) for the ancient land revenue assessment (patiam), 
his modern use of the word kénam as applied to the tenure has tendod nota little te 
obscnre the facts-—see foot-note No. 1, to Deed 57, Appendix XIT. 

* From Tara (= Nayar village) and pddu (= authority). 
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as the persons of authority in the land. And the specific words used in 
the ninth century A.D. to denote these shares have probably survived 
to the present day, and are still in common use in a contracted form as 
pattam., For pattam seems to be a compound word signifying the padu 
(= authority’s) vaéram (= share) and it was perhaps used in its uncon- 
tracted form in this clause of deed 3. ‘I'he exact words of the clause 
will be found printed in the appendix. ‘To make the matter clear, the 
translation is here given:—‘** * * that Anjuvannam! and Mani- 
gramam * protect the citizens in every coming generation, that in the 
space within the four gates and on the spot where land for sale ® (or 
“ under prohibition ” 3) is given en trust * the Palace (or Supreme Gov- 
ernment) having reeeived the King’s tithe, Anjuvannam ! and Mani- 
gramam ? receive the Lord’s tithe.’ In respect to the lands referred 
to in this deed it is clear that the Jews and Christians in their corporate 
capacities had conferred on them the chief function in the State usually 
performed by the Six Hundred Nayars, viz., Protection. Indeed, as 
will be seen from clause (x), they were specifically associated with the 
local Six Hundred in that function. It is peculiarly significant there- 
fore that to them also should have been assigned the Pats (= Lord’s) 
tithe or share of produce. For it follows that this share of produce did 
ordinarily at that time go either to the Six Hundred or to the Patis 
(=Lords) of the Six Hundred. In fact the other function appertaining 
to the Six Hundred, namely, kanam (= supervision), appears to have 
been the function of giving the land in trust to the proper workers in 
the body politic and of gathering from them in due course the shares of 
produce due to the persons in authority. The Nayars were no doubt 
spread over the whole face of the country (as they still are) protecting 
all rights, suffering none to fall into disuse, and at the same time 
supervising the cultivation of the land and collecting the kon or king’s 
share of the produce—the public land revenue in fact. 

If this reasoning be accepted it brings the Malayali land tenures 
very appreciably nearer to those prevailing in the rest of India, for it 
has, up to very recent years, been a matter of accepted belief with the 
British authorities that, prior to the advent of the Mysorean Mussulmans, 
there was no public land revenue in Malabar. Tho Honorable tho 
Court of Directors were, and with good show of reason, very sceptical ° on 
the point. The above facts seem to afford the clue to all the confusion 
of ideas which has prevailed. There was public land revenue in 
Malabar originally, just as in every other Indian province, but with 
the extinction of the supreme kon or king in the ninth century A.D. the 





eed 


1't’he Jews as a body corporate. 

3 The Christians as a body corporate. 

= This is Dr. Gundert’s translation, but as suggested in the foot-note to the clause an 
alternative reading is ‘‘ for cultivation.” 

4 Kardnmei = Kérdyma. The use of this word signifies very clearly that the land was 
given in trust to the appointed workers ur functionaries in the body politic. Conf. foot-mote 
3, p- 802. 

5 Para. 246 of Section (B) of this chapter. 
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share of produce due to him did not pass to those (the present Rajas) 
who supplied in some measure his place, but to the great bulk of the 
people—the Nayars, the Six Hundreds—witth whom, in their corporate 
capacities, all power rested. 

In order to understand the Malayali land tenures aright it is there- 
fore first of all necessary to realise THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA that certain 
castes or classes in the State were told off to the work of cultivation, and 
the land was made over to them in trust for that purpose, and in truat 
that the shares of produce due to the persons in authority should be 
faithfully surrendered. 

The next most important point to keep in remembrance in regard to 
Malayali tonures is the fact that from the earliest times (about 700 A.D. 
the date of deed No. 1, Appendix XII) grants of land by the ruling 
power were customary, and what those grants conveyed requires to be 
examined attentively. 

In the first place the grants were of a hereditary character. This is 
fully borne out by the earlicst deeds (Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Appendix XII). 
Tho distinctive phrase used was péru. It occurs in various combinations. 
Vidupér, Attipéru, Attipettéls, 1 Perumartham, Eppérpettatu, &e. Péru 
itself is the verbal noun of the verb peruka (= to bring forth), and it 
means birth. The word has fallen into disuse of recent years, and it has 
been supplanted by its Sanskrit equivalent yanmam, which, coming from 
the root yan, also signifies berth. Both words when applied in speaking 
of land tenures conveyed the idea of hereditary grants. 

In the next place these grants have almost invariably been made 
with water.2 The earliest exception to this rule is, curiously enough, 
the earliost deed of all, the Jews’ deed (No. 1). It has already been 
remarked * that the Vedic Brahman factions were not cited as witnesses 
to this deed, although only a few years later they were witnesses to 
the Christians’ deed (No. 2, Appendix XII). In deeds Nos. 35 and 38, 
Appendix XII, two other exceptions to this rule occur ; moreover it has 
already also been said ‘that the Vedic Brahmans in their passage south- 
wards spread abroad their influence chiefly by claiming for themselves 
the gift of being able to compel the gods to do their will by reason of 
sacrifices conducted in sonorous Sanskrit, and in particular they claimed 
the power to secure benefits in the next world for their devotees by ensur- 
ing for them and their deceased ancestors an easy passage into the Heaven 
of Indra. The deeds of the various dynasties there cited afford the most 
conclusive proof that in the grants of land conferred on the Brahmans in 
return for their services the act of giving is almost invariably accom- 
panied or preceded by “libations of water,” by ‘ pouring of water,” by 
‘* copious libations of water,” “ with water in hand,” with the pouring 


1 Péru inflected becomes peru, the two rra having the force of tt. 
2 Conf. pp. 228, 263, 264. 
3 Pago 274, ‘ Page 263. 
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of ‘‘ water out of a beautiful golden water-pot,” &c. In twenty-five of 
these deeds casually observed and extending from about the fifth century 
A.D. down to the year 1339-40 A.D. the omission to mention a libation 
of water as accompanying a grant of land to these Vedic Brahmans 
occurs only once. In that solitary instance however—a deed of the 
Rashtrakita king Karka 1II in A.D. 972-72—the grant 1s as usual made 
‘Sin order to increase the religious merit and the fame of (my) parents 
and of myself.’ Several preceding Rashtrakita grants contain the 
phrase, so that the instance in question seems merely to be the exception 
proving the rule. It is hard to resist the conclusions therefore that, as 
the notes to deeds Nos. 2 and 38 set forth, the customary libation ! of 
water in making a hereditary grant of land in Malabar was introduced 
by the Vedio Brahmans about the beginning of the eighth century 
A.D., and that in parts of the district, where the influence of that caste 
was but small, this incident in a grant or sale of hereditary land did 
not obtain currency down to quite recent years. 

In regard to the next, and perhaps the most important point of all, 
the sharing of the produce in these hereditary holdings, much has 
already ® been said. And it is needless to say more here than that all 
the State functionaries employed had well-defined shares of the produce 
set apart for them. The kén, or king, had hisshare. The pad? or over- 
lord (the hereditary grantee apparently if there chanced to be one) had 
likewise a share, And if there was no such pati or hereditary grantee 
then it seems his share went to the general body of protectors and super- 
visors—the “ Six Hundred,” the Nayar guild, the Kanakhar. 

But when the reign of the Perumals came suddenly to an end in 
825 A.D. in the manner indicated in the historical chapter, their (the 
kén’s) share of the produce was, in Malabar at least, certainly not passed 
on to the chieftains who in some measure supplied the Perumal’s place. 

It was probably different in Cochin—the territory left to and still 
ruled by the last Perumal’s heirs—and in that territory the mupra ? (the 
8 paras * per 10 paras of produce in wet lands) and the Ettukkonnu ® (the 
1 in 8 of produce in gardens) do probably still represent what was the 
kon’s share, or in other words the public land revenue of the State. _ 

This holds true also of the Cochin territory usurped by the Travan- 
core Maharajas in the eighteenth century A.D. and perhaps also of their 
other territories further south. 


1 A water grant or deed was called in parts of the country, where the Brahman influ. 
ence preponderated, Nir-atti-P' ru = water-contact-birthright. In some of the deeds to 
be found in Appendix XII there is a curious extravagance of phraseology, ax if the parties 
had laboured to find phrases to put the fact that they were water grants beyond the possi- 
bility of a shadow of doubt. See deeds 15, 18, 27, 30, 33, 37, 89, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46 
and in particular 47, whereas in the Chirakkal Taluk, whers the Brahman influence was 
small, the phrase is simply “‘ Deed of price or sa'e.’’ 

2 Conf, pp. 111—118, 272, 273. 

® See foot-note to deed No. 42, Appendix XIJ, and these words in Appendix XIII. 

* Bushels, 
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But in Malabar it seems to have been very different, and the fact 
that there was no public land revenue originally in Malabar has been 
accepted until very recent years as correct. | 

Tt is certain that, with two trifling exceptions which are fully 
explained in the next section, none of the Malayali chieftains were 
levying a regular land revenne when the Muhammadan invasion 
occurred in 1766 A.D. As the Court of Directors pointed ' out, these 
chieftains certainly had revenues from their demesne lands, but from the 
lands of the bulk of those subject to them they certainly levied nothing. 
The chieftains were hereditary holders (yanmis) of the lands from 
which they derived a share of the produce, and on the other hand 
the bulk of their subjects—the headmen of the Mayar protector puild— 
had likewise become hereditary holders (janmis) of their own lands by 
usurping the kon’s share of the produce. This is the only explanation 
which acccunts for the state of the facts at the time of the conquest of 
Malabar, and moreover it is a very natural explanation. 

The hereditary holders (yanmis) had originally, as already seen,? 
obtained their grants of land with many and formidable formalities. 
Those formalities lingered still in some respects, and it was usual down 
to recent times at a sale or gift of hereditary lands to summon the 
neighbours and others as witnesses to the deed. 

The conveyance of the property, under such circumstances, conferred 
on the buyer in Malabar the hereditary position which was sold, but in 
Travancore, on the other hand, the conveyance of hereditary property 
at onco broke the allodial character of the holding, and liability to pay 
land revenue (Mupra and Httukkonnu) seems to have at once attached 
to the holding if the strictly hereditary lien was broken. ‘he Janmi’s 
transferee in short becomes an ordinary ryot in Travancore on pur- 
chasing the Janmam right. It is unnecessary to say that under these 
circumstances sales very rarely take place. 

In this respect the difference between the usages observed in the two 
countries was probably due to the fact that the Travancore chiefs were 
stronger in their own dominions than the Malabar chieftains were. They 
were able to insist on conditions which the Malayali chieftains were 
powerless to enforce. The Travancore chiefs had a standing army 
drilled by a European—the Fleming, Eustachius D’ Lanoy —which made 
them, at least latterly,? independent of the protector guild of Nayars. 
That they were strong enough to insist on such conditions as the above 
before the standing army was organised by D’Lanoy is extremely 
doubtful. 

In Malabar the hereditary property (janmam) was freely bought 
and sold long before the Mysorean invasion took place. And it was 
this buying and selling, and in particular, the wording of the deeds in 





1 Para. 246 of Section (B) of this chapter. * Conf. p. 271. 
3 Firat. half of aimhteanth rentnre 
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which such transactions were recorded, that misled the early British 
administrators and caused them to form erroneous views on the general 
subject of the Malayali land tenures. 

A reference to the deeds printed in Appendix XII seems at the first 
glance to leave no doubt whatever as to the character of these hereditary 
holdings. And it was unfortunately this superficial view which was 
adopted by the early British administrators, and which led to yanmam 
being regarded as equivalent in all respects to the dominium of the 
Romans. | 

The deed of sale in No. 15 conveyed to the purchaser :— 


I. Good stones.! 15. Field ridges. 

2. Charcoal .? 16. Canals. 

3. Stumps of Strychnos nux 17. Washing place. 
vomica. 18. Footpaths. 

4. Thorns. 19. Streams. 

5. Roots. 20. Deer forests. 

6. Stupid, bad, wicked | 21. Shady places where beos 
snakes. make honey. 

7. Holes. 22, Désam. 

8. Mounds or foundations. 23. Authority in the Désam. 

9. Treasure. 24, Amsam (? share). 

10. Wells. 25. Rank. 

11. Skies. 26. Battle wager. 

12. Lower world. 27. Import, export and trans- 

13. Water-courses. port customs. 

14. Boundaries. 28. Everything else.* 


Most of these details seem at first sight to place beyond all doubt 
the completeness of the rights the purchaser acquired in the sotl accord- 
ing to Western notions The things enumerated seem at first sight to 
have been named purposely to express, with exaggerated force, the 
completeness of the relinquishment of the seller’s rights in the soil. But 
with these material objects it will be observed were conveyed such things 
as “authority in the Désam,” “Battle wager” and ‘Rank’ and 
“ Customs ”’ which are clearly outside the idea of dominium as understood 
by Roman lawyers. It would have been well therefore if, before adopting 
the view that janmam was equivalent in all respects to dominium, a full 
investigation had been made of the points wherein they differ. 


1 The various things conveyed are sometimes strung together in a sort of alliterative 
chyme thus :— 

Veppum Cheppum = Hidden treasure and its receptacles. 
Kallum Karadum = Stones good and bad. 
Kanyira Kuttiyum = Stumps of Strychnos nus» vomica. 
Mullum Muradum = Thorns and roots. 
Mérkkan paémbum = Stupid, bad, wicked snakes. 
Mélakdésattélavam = Up to the Heavens, 
Kilpatatattélavam = Down to the lower World. 

2 Probably a mistake for karadu = Bad stones. 

+ Matta eppérppettatum — Everything heritable. 
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Nadie to another characteristic deed (No. 9) it will be seen that in 


that case the objects conveyed were :— 
(a) A Désam along with— 
1. Authority in the Désam. 


(6) A Temple along with— 
2. The seat of honor at the temple feasts, 
3. The management of the temple affairs, 
4. The temple wet lands, 
5. Do. gardens, 
6. Do. _ slaves,' and 
(c) A Tarawdd (authority in the Nayar tara or village) along with— 
7. The Tarawéd wet lands, 


8. Do. gardens, 
9, Do. slaves,! 
10. Do. house-sites. 


Here the lands and gardens and house-sites are appurtenant to 
the Désam, Temple, and Zara authority conveyed. The chief things 
conveyed were the different kinds of authority attaching to a Désam 
a Temple and a Tara, and not merely the lands and slaves. 

The idea of property in the soi/—the Western or European idea— 
was evidently not the idea uppermost in the minds of the persons who 
executed this deed. They, on the contrary, concerned themselves chiefly 
with the “authority ”’ constituting the main items conveyed. ‘The rest 
of the items were mere appurtenances to the “authority.” This seems 
to go to the root of the whole matter, and to differ essentially from the 
Western idea of ownership tn the sot! alone. 

What in fact the Malayalis were buying and selling in this instance 
(deed 9) and also in the case of deed No. 15 was not the soil, but a 
position with emoluments (in Malayélam Sthdnam Manam) conferring 
authority of different kinds, and of varying degrees over the classes 
resident within the limits specifically laid down in the deeds. 

The European looks to the soil, and nothing but the soil. Tho 
Malayali on the contrary looks chiefly to the people located on the soil. 

If however the fundamental idea of the Malayali land tenures 
referred to above (p. 605) is borne in mind, namely, that the land was 
made over im trust to certain classes for cultivation, the above will be 
seen to be a most natural outcome of the Hindu system. 

And the surprising fact which has frequently been commented on 
that even the soil? steelf might drop away from the owner of a janmam 
holding and yet leave him as completely as before the yanmi of the whole of 
tt, becomes under the above interpretation a perfectly natural—nay, a 
necessary—consequence. 





1Oherumar. Conf. pp. 149-249. 
2 Oonf. Perum artham, Aftipéru, Janmam, Sthdna-mana-avakdsam, Otti, Ottikumpuramd- 
vulle nana, Nirmutal, Janmaparayam in Appendix XIII. 
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This essential difference between a Roman dominus and a Malayali 
_janmi was unfortunately not perceived or not understood at the com- 
mencement of the British administration. The janmi has, by the 
action of the Civil Courts, been virtually converted into a dominue, 
and the result on the workers, the cultivators, has been, and is, very 
deplorable. 

While on the one hand therefore it is erroneous to suppose that 
the janmt was the dominus, it is equally inaccurate, on the other hand, 
to say of the kdnakkdr or supervisors that they were the real proprietors 
of the soil. 

The Nayar protector guild was distributed over the length and breadth 
of the land exercising their State functions of “the eye,” “the hand,” 
and “the order,” and, as kdnakkdr, they collected the share of produce 
due to the yanmé.. But janmis were at times hard pressed for coin, and 
it became customary for them to borrow what money they wanted from 
the kdnakkér. In proportion to the sum borrowed the kdnakkdran 
deducted from the pdttam (i.e., the pddu or authority’s, vdram or share) 
collected by him for the yanmi a quantity of produce sufficient to meet 
the interest on the sum lent. The interest was calculated at certain 
customary ! rates, and the balance of produce alone went to the janmi. 

Sometimes the interest on the sum borrowed was sufficiently large 
to wipe out the whole of the janmt’s share of produce. In that case the 
kdnakkdran’s interest in the land was styled an otti. 

It might be thought that a janmi having borrowed enough to wipe 
out by way of interest the whole value of his share of produce had but 
little proprietary right left in the land, but this was not so, for the 
obvious reason that, besides his share of the produce, he held authority 
of various kinds over the persons located on his hereditary land, and it 
was customary to value this remaining right at one half of what had 
already been advanced to purchase the ofzi, 

The deeds by which these further transactions were effected were :— 

(a) the Ottikkum Puraméyullakénam, by which the yanmé borrowed 
ten per cent. or more on the sum received for the oft: right ; 

(6) the Nirmutal, by which the yanmi borrowed another ten per 
cent. on the money already advanced for the o¢i¢ and 
ottikkum puram rights. He pledged himself to confer the 
water (nér) right on his creditor ; 

(c) the janmapanayan or pledge of the yanmam right. Under 
this deed a still further advance was made on the sums 
borrowed, and there was but one step beyond this, and that 
was the conveyance outright of the janmam right itself. 

The general effect of this system of borrowing was that the janmé 
first mortgaged up to its full value his own share of the produce, and, 

when that was no longer available for payment of the interest, he had to 
" meet the interest out of his other resources as yanmi, 





1 Bee Palsga in Appendix XIII, 
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What he pledged was evidently not the sot? steeif but only his share 
of its produce so far as that went, and after that his other income and — 
emoluments attaching to his status as yanmi of the land. But the Civil . 


Courts, acting on the idea that the yanmié was a dominus and as such * 


entitled to take what he could get out of the land, viewed his pledges as” 
pledges of the soil itself, and in this way they have almost completely | 
upset the native system of customary sharing of the produce. 

Under that system of customary sharing of the produce the kdnak- 
karan’s advance to the yanmi used to be periodically! revised in ono or 
other of two ways, namely :— 

(a) A deduction of about thirteen per cont. of the advance was 
made, and a renewed deed showing the loan diminished by 
this percentage was prepared, or 

(6) no deduction was made, but instead of it the kdnakkdran made 
to the yanmi a payment equivalent to the customary deduo- 
tion described in (a) and the renewed deed showed the full 
original sum advanced. 

When (a) was the method adopted of revising the relations between 
the parties the portion of the yanmi’s share of the produce which had been 
pledged for the advance was of course released to the extent of thirteen 
per ceat. from the pledge and the kdnakkdran had to account for that 
thirteen per cent. to the yanmt. 

When (6) was the method adopted, it is clear that the portion of the 
janmi’s share of the produce which had been pledged for the advance 
remained still fully under pledge, and no portion of it was released. 

The latter method (6) is that which has generally been adopted, and 
the periodical renewal fees—now however extravagantly enhanced, 
amounting in the most favourable cases to about twenty-five per cent. of the 
mortgage advance—form one of the regular * sources of a yanmz’s income, 

The idea at the root of this system of renewals was that in due 
course of time the janmst’s customary share of the produce should be 
freed from the mortgage with mutual advantage both to the janm# 
and to the kdnakkadran. If, on the other hand, it was to their mutual 
advantage to maintain the existing relations, the payment made in 
lieu of the customary deduction was of advantage to both of them. 
The system was admirably conceived for binding the two classes together 
in harmonious interdependence. 

This excellent arrangement necessarily fell to pieces at once when 
the Civil Courts began to recognise the force of contract—the Western 
or European law—as superior to the force of custom--the Eastern or 
Indian law. And this supersession of the unwritten native law was 
the final blow which ruined a system already endangered by the erronc- 
ous idea that a yanmi was really a dominus. 


1 These renewals originally do not seem to have taken place more frequently than at 
successions to the janmam and kdnam holdings respectively. They appear to have beeu 
in fact succession duties. Conf. Purushdntaram in Appendix XIII. 

® The renewals now take place after every twelve years. 
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Under the native system when, after a series of renewals by the 
- method (a) above described, the yanmam holding had been freed from 
mortgage, the parties (janms and kdnakkaran) simply resumed their 
original stations. The kdnakkdran began to yield up again to the 
Janmi the whole of the yanmi’s customary share, as he had been in 
the habit of doing before the loan had been made, and remained on 
the holding in his capacity as supervisor (kdnakkdran). 

But the Civil Courts viewing the yanmi as a dominus, and the kdnak. 
kdran’s advance asa mortgage of the soil, began to hold under the law 
of contract that on full payment of the advance the kdnakkdran was - 
bound to yield up the soil itself. | 

This is the latest development of the law resting on the decisions of 
the Courts, and it is probably not of earlier date than about 1856 when 
the Sadr Adalat circular, which has been published in extracts in 
Appendix XITJ, was sent to the Courts for criticism. Though that cir- 
cular was never formally promulgated, there is no doubt that the decisions 
of the Courts in the last thirty years have generally followed the law 
therein laid down. Prior to 1856 or thereabouts, when a yanmi wished to 
get rid of a kdnakkadran he allowed the pattam to fall into arrears and 
then sued for the arrears and in execution sold the kdnam interest. 

To save all trouble and doubt the janmi frequently now embodies 
in his kdnam deeds a clause expressly contracting that the soil shall be 
given up on demand. 

The tenure which comes next in order of importance to kdnam and 
its connected tenures, o¢ti, &o., is that known as kujikkdnam. The agri- 
cultural workers in the State organisation not only cultivated the lands 
already reclaimed, but were constantly bringing fresh waste lands under 
cultivation. And kukkkdnam was the term applied to the admirable 
system under wich this was arranged. 

The customary sharing of the produce of freshly reclaimed land took 
place (in the case of gardens at least) at the end of a certain number of 
years (usually not more than twelve years) from the time the Jand was 
taken up. Up to that time the cultivator enjoyed the whole of the 
produce, and all he had to pay was a trifling fee of two fanams (about 
nine annas) on entry on the soil, paid more asan act of fealty to the 
janmi than as recompense for the privilege of possession. 

‘When the yanmi—the padu or authority—wished to take his custom- 
ary share of the produce (pattam) of the newly reclaimed land he had to 
buy it from the cultivator at the rates recognised as customary in such 
transactions. But the money thus due was seldom or never paid down in 
cash. It was allowed to remain as a debt bearing interest at customary 
rates, and that interest was made good from the janm:’s customary share 
of the produce. This sum, however, under the system (a) described in 
regard to renewals of kinam deeds, was in due course of time gradually 
- wiped off, or under the system (4), also described above, the yanmi might — 
content himself with taking periodically the renewal fee. The renewal 
did not come round very frequently in former days; the longer the janms _ 
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lived, and the longer the cultivator lived, so much the better it was for 
both of them, and when a succession did take place it was only thirteen 
per cent. of the debt that was wiped off, or an equivalent payment that 
was made. 

This system—another necessary result of the Hindu social organ- 
-isation—was evidently conceived in much wisdom for protecting the 
interests of the cultivating castes. 

Here again however ideas borrowed from the European law of 
property in the soil have come in to upset the well-conceived customary 
law of Malabar. The courts have viewed the janmi’s payment of the 
cistomary improvement rates as payment in full to the cultivator for the 
improvements made by him tn the soil, whereas there can be no doubt 
that the rates so established by custom were intended merely as compen- 
sation for the customary share of the produce—the pattam—due to the 
padu or janmi by reason of those improvements and as in no sense 
whatever corcpensation to the cultivator for his customary share of the 
net produce. 

The leading principle however has very fortunately been preserved, 
and it is now the well-recognised practice of the courts that a tenant 
making improvements in the soil has to be paid for them if deprived of his 
holding, and the courts have even gone further than this and have 
awarded compensation for improvements even to a cultivator | who had 
not taken the trouble to recognise any one as yanmi before beginning 
his reclamation of the waste land. 

Under the native customary law the cultivator could not be ousted 
except by a decree of the tara,* for the janmi was powerless unless he 
acted in strict accordance with the Nayar guild whose function was “to 
prevent the rights from being curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse ” 
as the Kéralolpatti expressly says. So that in fact the holders of the 
kdnam and. kulikkanam tenures were practically permanent ® tenants. 

This practical permanency of possession of their holdings, coupled 
with the preservation and observance of the customs regulating the shares 
of produce among all concerned, naturally enough created proprietary 
rights in the soil, and those rights are, and always have been, objects 
of free « transfer by sale, gift or mortgage. What was sold, given or 


1 The courts view him as a trespasser, but the original idea is that all cultivators are in 
duty bd0und to reclaim waste land in Malabar and trespassers on waste land are unknown. 

* The kdnakkar used evidently to transfer themselves and the janmi’s shares of the 
produce of the lands they supervised from one janmi to another as their interest or inclina- 
tion dictated. And even down to the present day a kdpakkdran considers it a perfectly 
legitimate manceuvre on his part to transfer himself and his lands to any janmi who, he 
thinks, is an abler man than the one under whom he holds. Itis sucha well-known device 
that it has now become the settled law of the couris that a kdnakkéran denying his janmi’s 
title operates the forfeiture of his own. See Kdénam in Appendiz XIII. 

8 Mr. Rickards, the second of the Principal Collectors of Melabar, entered Parliament 
after retiring from the service, and in a book published by him in 1832—(‘“ India, or Facts 
submitted, &c.”—Smith, Elder & Co., London.—Vol. 11, page 279) he recognised the fact 
that they were practically permanent tenants, 

* Conf. Inakkumuyt in Appendix XIII, 
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morigayed however was confined strictly to the interest of the person making 
‘the transfer. 

That being so, it is evident that the recognition by the courts of the 
_janmi as dominus and the enforcement by them of contracts have wrong- 
fully benefited the yanmis and have deprived the others of their just 
rights. These others were in effect co-PROPRIETORS with the janmis, and 
the action of the courts has virtually expropriated them. 

On the 5th of February 1881 the Government of the late Mr. Adam 
appointed Mr. W. Logan as Special Commissioner to inquire into and 
report on the general question of the tenure of land and of tenant-right 
in Malabar and the alleged insufficiency of compensation offered by the 
landlords and awarded for land improvements made by tenants. 

Mr. Logan visited, in the course of his inquiry, all the taluks in the 
district except Wynad; he received petitions frum 4,021 individuals ; 
and on the 16th June 1882 submitted, for the orders of Government, the 
result of his investigation in a report of 112 pages, with two additional 
volumes of appendices, one of papers on various connected subjects and 
one of the evidence collected. 

The foregoing is an abstract of the chief points treated in the report 
with some slight revisions, and the following gives some further insight 
into the relations between the parties. 

For any further information the glossary published in Appendix 
XIII should be referred to, as it contains the earlier views of the British 
officers on the subject as well as the views of the Honorable the Judges of 
the Sadr Adalat in 1856 and references to many decisions of the courts 
in the time which has since elapsed. 

When the Mysorean invasion occurred there was necessarily a disturb- 
ance of the customary sharing of produce which up to that time had 
prevailed. For the Mysorean Government of Hyder Ali and Tippu 
assessed the whole of the country with an ordinary Indian land revenue 
settlement. And this land revenue assessment had necessarily to be 
carved out of the customary shares of produce. 

What the Mysoreans did ' was to take everywhere as land revenue 
® certain portion more or less of the pdattam (¢.e., of the pddu or autho- 
rity’s customary share of the produce). This portion encroached more 
or less on the customary shares of both kdnakkdran and yanmi (who seem 
to have generally divided the patfam equally * between themselves) and 
to have left the customary share of the cultivator intact. 

Stated in few words it may be said the Mysoreans took as Govern- 
-. ment land revenue a proportion of the pdttam, varying, when taken in 
kind, from ten per cent. (on the wet lands in the Chéra nad) to a hundred 
per oent. (on the garden lands in all South Malabar). 





1 For details see Section (B) of this chapter. 
* The influential Nayars who set themselves up aa patis or overlords o or janmis appear 


$0 have generally divided share and share alike the whole of the péitam between them- 


selves and their subordinate kdgekkdr, 
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But the collection as land revenue of a hundred per cent. of the 
paitam simply meant the expropriation of the whole of the yanmi’e and 
kdnakkaran’s customary shares of the produce, and this was no doubt 
intended by the Muhammadans in all the localities where a hundred per 
cent. was the share taken of the pattam. 

In practice, however, matters arranged themselves differently, and 
in consequence of the variations in the commutation rates used for con- 
verting the shares of produce taken as land revenue into a land revenue 
assessment payablein money a greater degree of equality in the assess- 
ments was obtained than would at first sight appear probable. For 
instanée, the ten per cent. of the pattam of wet lands taken in the Chéra 
nad in produce was commuted at Rs. 240 per 1,000 Macleod seers, while 
fifty per cent. of the pdttam of wet lands in Kadattanid was commuted 
at only Rs. 40) per 1,000 Macleod seers. In reality then, other things 
being equal, the ten per cent. assessment in the Chéra nad was really 
heavier, when taken in money, than the fifty per cent. assessment in 
Kadattanad. 

In the tables to be found in Sub-sections III and VII of Section (B) 
of this chapter the money rates imposed by the Muhammadans on the 
various classes of land in Malabar and those subsequently imposed by 
the British Government have been reduced to certain common standards 
of produce assessments, and the result may be roughly stated thus :— 

(2) Assuming that in 1805-6 the actual market prices of produce 
were the same as those which Special Commissioner Greeme 
thought to be fair averages in 1822, no earlier figures being 
available, then in 1805-6 the assessments (which were still 
practically those imposed by the Muhammadans) averaged 
in the case of— 

I. Wet lands—about 86! per cent. of the paftam. 
II. Cocoanut gardens—about 67 per cent. of the pdttam. 


Areca-nat do. do. 53 do. do. 
Jack-tree do. do. 69 do. do. 
| 3)189 
Average for gardens ... 63! do. do. 
Y{I. Médan lands—about 32 per cent. of the gross produce. 
Punamdo. do. 42 do. do. 


Ellu do.—market prices not available. 


In many cases, however, and over large tracts of country the assess- 
ment rates greatly exceeded these proportions, and swallowed up = 
whole of the pattam. 





1 Special Commissioner Greame, working by different methods, found that these per- 
centages came respectively to, wet lands fully 90 per cent., gardens over 62 per cent. 
See also “ Modern Land Revenue ” in Appendix XIII. . 
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(6) Whereas Now the assessments, owing to the enormous rise of 
late years in the prices ofall kinds of produce, average no 
more than in the case of — 

I, Wet lands—about 34 per cent. of the pattem. | 
II. Cocoanut gardens—about 18 per cent. of the pattam. 


Areca-nut do. do. 17 do. do 
Jack-tree do. —present paittam rates not available. 
2)35 


Average for gardens ...17 per cent. of the pattam. 
III. Modan lands—about 7 per cent. of the gross produce. 
Punam do. do. 4 do. do. 
Ellu do do. 7 do. do. 

The various kinds of pdttam adopted for revenue purposes in differ- 
ent parts of the district are fully explained in paragraphs 226, 226(a), 
226(b), 227, 228, 290, 306 of Section (B) of this chapter. 

The general result may be thus stated :—In some cases the pdttam 
was at first wholly expropriated, and nearly everywhere the share taken 
of it as revenue was very large; whereas of late years, owing to the 
rise in prices, the share taken of it as land revenue has become very 
moderate. 

The effect of this disturbance of the ancient system of customary 
sharing of the produce has next to be traced. 

The Mysoreans made their land revenue settlements with the kdnak- 
kdrar. The reason of this was that the sanmis—the Nambitiri Brah- 
mans and petty chieftains of the Nayar caste—had fled from Malabar 
owing to the terror inspired by Hyder Ali’s and Tippu’s ferocious 
administrations, or if they remained in Malabar the same terror pre- 
vented them from ever trusting their persons at the Muhammadan 
cutcherries. ‘‘ When, therefore,’ so wrote the Bengal and Bombay 
Joint Commissioners! in 1793, “the system of establishing a general 
money reatal, payable to these latter (the Mysoreans) was to be carried 
into execution, the local delegates of the Mysore Government had in 
general no other choice than to settle the assessment on each portion of 
territory with these kanoomar’? or kanumkar, * who, making some reser- 
vation ® out of the gross produce for a payment to their jenmé&aars¢ or 
landholders (which appears from Oodhut Roy’s examination, entered 
in the Voucher No. 4, to have been in proportion of three-twentieths), 





1 For the settlement of Malabar on its cession by Tipp. 

* The Joint Commissioner’s spelling has been retained, Tho proper Spelling is of 
cotrse kdnakkdrar, 
_ § Special Commissioner Greome’s inquiry in 1818~22 proved conclusively that no 
such special reservation was made, except in two instances to benefit the Muahammadan 


oo community. Paras. 147 and 192 of Section (B) of this chapter. 


_ . 4 This is the Joint Commissioner’s spelling. The proper spelling is janmakkdrar or 
shortly fans, | 
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together with a further deduction of about cloven-twentieths! for their 
own support and profits and for the charges of cultivation, agreed to 
pay the residue, being about six-twentieths, ! to Government.” 

There is no doubt whatever that Oodhut Roy, a Mysorean Mahratta 
Revenue offizer, misled the Joint Commissionors. Tho latter, acquainted 
only with European ideas on the subject of property in the soil, naturally 
enough looked on the yanmis us European landed proprictors and on 
the kdnakkérar as “ cultivating farmers.”?’ Mr. Farmer, one of the Com- 
missioners, Made some inquirics, and that was the resalt ho obtained. 
But he seems to have been correctly informed as to the ancient system 
of the customary sharing of the produce which, in the case of wot 
lands, was thus described to him:—From the quantity of seed the 
produce was calculated according to the qualities of the soil. “ Of this 
produce one-third was allowed to the farmer? for his maintenance, 
profit, &c., one-third for the expenses of the Tiyars, Cherumars or other 
cultivators attached to thie soil, one-third went as rent to the jelinkaar * 
or landlord.” 

Understanding here by the word “ produce ” that net produce was 
meant,* it will be secon that the parties interested in the soil divided the 
net produce among them share and share alike. 

Again at an interview between Mr. Jonathan Duncan, President of 
the Joint Commission, and a number of influential Mappillas, the latter 
told Mr. Duncan that ‘‘ since Hyder’s time the right of the jenmkaars ° 
had becn taken or absorbed by Government, ”’ and consequently the 
Méppilla kdnakkdvar were at the time paying nothing to the sanmis 
except what they gave them out of charity, and they specifically asserted 
that nothing had been reserved for the yanmis in making the Mysorean 
land revenue settlement, and they denicd that the sanmis were of 
right’ entitled to anything. 

This was the beginning of the serious misunderstanding of the 
jaumas true position in regard to the land, which has since, as already 
sot forth in tho beginning of this section, produced so much hardship to 
the classes beneath them. For the Joint Commissioners viewed the 
Mappilla assertions as a claim on their part to the yanmam right itself, 
whereas it is clear that what they really meant was that the yanmuz’s 
authority and customary share of produce had been “ absorbed ”’ by the 
Government, not by themselves. 

It waslong a matter of wonder and surprise among the earlier 
British administrators that the Mappillus had boen so easily satisfied 


a 














1 Itis perhaps needless to say in the light of the facts stated in Section (J) of this 
chapter that these aro fanciful figures likewise. 

2 Styled elsewhere by the Commissioners the “cultivating farmer” or kanumkar 
$.0., kdnakkdran. 
* Properly Janmakdran or janmi. 
4 Conf. para. 228 of Section (B) of this chapter. 
5 Te, janmabkdrs or fanmis. 
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when all the janmis fled to Travancore. It was thought that they 
eould then have easily seized the yanmam right itself, that is, os it was 
then thought, the absolute ownership of the svil according to European 
ideas. What tho Mdappillas really did at this time was to advance small 
aunmsof money and to obtain deeds assigning to them larye kdnam 
rights. 

Had yanmam meant in those days dominium, as it does now, and had 
kénim meant a mere lease liable to cancelment every twelfth year, ae tt 
does nor, it may be shrewdly guessed that the Mdpyellas would not have 
made such indifferent bargrains. 

But the fact was that a Adnathdran wasas much the proprietor of 
the soil as the janmi himself was in former days. ‘They were in short, 
as already set forth, co-propRieToRs bound together in interest by 
admirable laws of custom. 

The Joint Commissioners however looked on the janmitas the 
“owner”! of the soil, and on the hanal:karan as the owner’s lessee, 
and as such liable to be turned out of the lands “ when the time they 
leased them for expires,” and on 28th October 1793 these views were 
embodied in a proclamation and promulgated througl out the district. 

From that date forward the land disputcs and troubles began, and 
the viows above described of the Joint Commissioners were not the only 
causes contributing to the anarchy which ensued. The revenue manage- 
ment of the country was made over, on behalf of the Honorable Com- 
pany, to the petty cheifs, who, freed by the irresistible power of the British 
Government from such tics as previously bound them, were only too 
eager to seize the opportunity of bettering themsclves at the expense of 
those who had formerly been the mainstay of their power. Writing of 
the chiefs of North Malabar—but the same thing held good of thosein 
the South—the Joint Commissoiners observed ‘they have (stimulated, 
perhaps, in some degree by the uncertainty as to their future situations) 
acted, in their avidity to amass wealth, more asthe scourgers and plun- 
derers than as the protectors of their respective little States.” 

From 1792 till 1802 the district was in a state of constant disturb- 
ance from rebellions and organised robberies, and in these the Mappi/las 
took a conspicuous part. 

In 1803 Major Macleod, the first of the Collectors of Malabar, 
attempted in the short space of forty days to revise the land revenue of 
the district, and he also at thesame time raised the rates of exchange. The 
fabrication of accounts, the over-assessment of produce, the assessment of 
produce that did not exist, the assessments imposed on wrong people, and 
the rigid exaction of the revenue under these inequalitics wero sufficient 
of themselves to raise a rebellion, but when to this was added that the 
ryots found to their astonishment, after paying in their full assessment 





1 See No. LXVIII, Part II, of Mr. Logan’s “ Collection of Treaties, &c., relating 
to British affairsin Malabar.”— Calicut, 1879. 
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in fanama, they had not, owing to very ill-advised changes in oxchango 
rates, paid enough, the whole country rose en masse. 

Major Macleod, with a view to lessen the excitement, summarily 
resioned his charge into the hands of Mr. Rickards, the First Judge of the 
Provincial Court then located at Mahé. Mr. Rickards had been employed 
in the district for some years, and was well acquainted with the people. 
His first steps were to cancel tho revised assessment and to restore the 
former rates:of exchange, and finally hetook an early opportunity of 
calling together the principal yanmis of South Malabar to confer on the 
important question of fixing the Government share of the produce. 

The resuJt of the deliberations is stated in detail in paragraphs 226, 
226 (a), and 226 (5) of Section (B) of this chapter, and the proclamation 
embodying tho details will be found in Appendix XV. 

The net produce was ascertained in tho customary method—this net 
‘produce was then assigned to the parties interested in manner 
following :— 


Wet lands. | Gardens. 
Ono-third to the cultivator. ! One-third to the cultivator. 
Two-fifths to the Governmont. One-third to the Government. 


—_———____ 


Your fifteenths to the Janmi. One-third to the Janmi. 
In regard to Miscellaneous Lands (Médan Punam and Ellu) tho 
sharing systom generally adopted ! was : — 
'Three-fifths of the gross produce to the cultivator. 


Once-fifth do. do. Government. 
One-fifth do. do. Janna. 


Even Mr. Rickards seems to have been misled as to what ‘ net pro- 
duce” realiy meant, for Special Commissioner Graeme, who made a very 
full inquiry into the subject afterwards (1818-22), found? that there 
were besides custoi-ary shares of the produce deducted, at the time, for 
harvesting, threshing, &c., and for the carpenter, blacksmith, &c., 
ainounting in all to about twenty per cont. of the gross produce, which 
customary shares were, a8 a matter of course deducted from the gross pro- 
duce, and did not form part of the gross produce distributed under the 
system adopled by Mr. Rickards in consultation with the janmis, 

The scheme also failed to provide forthe kdmahkaran’s customary 
share. The kdnzkkdr were not, it seems, consulted at allin the matter. 
They were, it will be seen from what has been said above, entitled to a 
customary share equal to that of the ganmi. But in this distribution 
scheme if the sdnakkdran’s position ever came up at. all in the discussion, 
it must have been passed by with the reflection that ho was a mortgagee, 
an investor of his money—which was to some extent true—and that he 
might be trusted to look after his own interests and investments, 


ean rts ee ee ee nn eae eh ERLE a en a A RARE TOY ABE tn eh PgR OE RG se morn en se 


1 Paras, 232, 254, 273,277, 278 of Section (B) of this chapter. 
* Conf. Kolulabham in Appendix XIH, 
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The yanmi was by this scheme finally and fully recognised as the lord 
uf the svil after the European fashion. 

This did not at the time matter very much to the kanakkar, because 
no immediate attempt was made to act upon the distribution scheme thus 
sanctioned, and indeed in many places the junmis were so heavily in 
debt ! to the kdnakkdr at this time and for years afterwards that they were 
unable to pay off their claims. Even when Special Commissioner Greeme 
made his enquiry in 1818-22 the kdnakkar were still in some places paying 
the jyanmis nothing (paragraph 551 of his report) and in other places 
were allowing the yanmis only twenty per cent.’ of the balance left over 
of the pattam after defraying the Government assessment and tho interest 
on the sums advanced by them (the kdnakkar) to the yanmis. .(Grame’s 
report, paragraphs 632, 732, 7383, 734, 735, 802 and 803.) 

For years, therefore, it was a matter of hardly any importance to the 
kanakkar on what principles the Government assessment had been fixed. 
They were virtually in full enjoyment of their rights. 

But about 1831-32 a most important chanye took place, for prices 
of produce began to rise. 

Prices which were abnormally low just then rose in 1831-32 to about 
fifteen per cent. after the setting in of the rains. In the fullowing year 
they again rose twelve per cent, Prices were again higher in 1833-34. 
Next year grain prices were a little lower, but garden produec more than 
maintained its position. The year following grain prices again fell, but 
garden produce prices were maintained. In 1&86-87 grain quite re- 
covered its position and garden produce fell considerably. In 1887-38 
grain prices were maintained, while garden produce fully recovered its 
previous good position, And so it went on. There occurred a murked 
all round rise in the five years 1852-53 to 2856-57, anda still more 
marked rise * all round in the three following years 1857-58 to 1859-6v. 

Under such favorable circumstances the Government land revenue 
was of course, collected with great facility. This was first noticed in the 
year, 1832-33, and in 1833-34 the case with which it was collected was 
still more noticeable. Sinee then the Collectors have had no difficulty 
in maintaining clean balance sheets. 

But higher prices would enable the tentants to pay more to the yanmz 
as well as to pay the Government demand with increasing ease, so a 
very matcrial motive came into action straining the hitherto quiescent 
relations between the parties. 

Unfortnately also, just before this rise in prices oceurred, the parties 
interested in the soil had at last been brought face to face with, and 
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1 Principal Colleotor Warden to the Board of Revenue, 12th September 1815, para- 
graph 12. 

2 In Erndad at least there seems to have been some agreement come to to this effect 
in 1790-91, and in 1818-22 Mr. Graeme mentions the fact that the courts were acting upon 
this custom in adjudging cases that arose. (Grame’s report, paragraphs 732-35) Conf. 
Nikuti Si,tam and Paltinny rands in Appendix XIII. an 

? See para, 315 of Section (B) of this chapter: 
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enabled to realise, the innovations brought about in their relative posi- 
tions by the British administzation. This began in consequence of the 
inquiry set on foot by Special Commissioner G:rome in 1823 into “ actual 
rents”? as a basis for his scheme of fixing the Government assessment on 
wet lands. Sir W. Robinson’s graphic account of the measures adopted 
to this end, and of their utter failure (paragraphs 266 -68 of Section (B) 
of this chapter) gives some insight into tho burning jealousies aud strife 
thus engendered. The country teemed with false deeds, the courts were 
crowded with litigants. ‘These heart-barnings and disputes had no time 
to subside, for in 1833 there was commonced another similar inquiry by 
the same agency, and this continucd for no less than ten years or till 1843. 

[t must have been at this time that the parties interested began to 
realise the enormous changes wrought by Kuropcan ideas of property in 
their relative positions, and it 1s a very significant and ominous fact point- 
ing in this direction that on the 26th November 1836—at a time when, 
looking at the high prices obtained for their produce, the cultivators one 
would have thought had every reason to be satisficd—there occurred the 
Jirst of the Mappilla outrages reported! on by Special Commissioner 
Strange in 1892. 

From that time downto tho 14th September 1857 thirty-eight such 
outrages or attempted outrages occurred, including among the number 
the one which, shortly after Mr. Strange’s special commission, resulted 
fatally to the Collector Mr. Conolly. 

In reporting on these fanatical outrages Mr. Strange forcibly 
pointed ? out that by means of fanaticism ‘ the power of tho Mappilla 
caste and the prostration of those of the adverse persuasion have been 
much advanced, and out of this substantial benefits to the aggressive 
body have arisen.”? And again, ‘the evil has become deep-rooted in 
the country, and being based not on simple delusion merely, but upon 
actual criminality and prospect of gain, it will not of itself expire ; 
and he continued, ‘‘ even tho desire for plunder may prove a sufficient 
motive for the organization of these outbreaks, some having already 
largely profited in this way;” and finally, “they will be mcre and 
more directed against the landed proprietors.” 

He found * that in one instance the relatives of certain of the fana- 
tics avowed “that it was a religious merit to kill landlords who might 
eject tenants,” audin Mr. Collett’s (the Special Assistant Magistrate’s) 
report on the first of the Kulattir outrages (22nd August 1851) there 
occurs the following very significant passage :—“ ‘The most perverted 
ideas on the doctrine of martyrdom, according to the Koran, universally 
prevail and are fostered among the lower classes of the Mdppillas. 
The Jate inquiries have shown that there is a notion prevalent among 
the lower orders that, according to the Mussulman religion, the fact of a 


} Paras, 399-407 of his report. 2 Paras. 38 and 39 of his report, _ 
; 8 Para. 39 of his report. QO oe. 
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yanmi or landlord having, IN DUE CouRSE OF LAW, ejected from his lands 
a mortgagee! or cther substantial tenant, is a sufficient pretext to 
murder him, become séhid (or saint), and so ensure the pleasures of the 
Mubammadan paradise. This opinion has been openly stated before me 
hy Mappilias, some indeed making a distinction as to whether the ejec- 
tion was accomplished by fraud or otherwise, but others believing that 
the fact of the tenant being thus reduced to poverty was sufficient. ”’ 
And the same feeling is more than? once alluded to in the correspond- 
ence on the subject. Mr. Strange further pointed * out :—“ The spirit 
prevailing against the landlords I have remarked, as found by me, to be 
very strong, and greed of land unquestionably inflames it.” Finally it is 
well known that the favorite text of the banished Arab Priest or ‘l'angal 
—Saiyid Fazl— in his Friday orations at the mosque in Tirtrangadi 
was :—‘ It is no sin, but a merit, to kili a janm7 who evicts.”’ 

“ The lind is with the Hindus, the mney with the Vappillas,’ observed 4 
Mr. Strange, so to get the land the Mappi{las in his view encouraged 
fanaticism. 

That “ greed of lund’’ inflamed the movement there can be no manner 
of doubt, but, in the light of what has been sct forth above, it may be 
permitted to question the accuracy of Mr. Strange’s conclusion that this 
greed was exhibited by the Mappillas alone. 

The real fact’ seems to have been that the janmis, influenced partly 
by the rise in the prices of produce and partly by the novel views of 
the courts as to their real position, had at last begun to feel their power 
as LORDS OF THE Soit and to exercise it through the courts. The Mdp- 
pills, who had been peacefully in possession of the lands since the time 
of Hydor Ali’s conqnest, felt it no doubt as a bitter grievance that the 
jannis should have obtained power to evict them—a power which did 
not intrinsically belong to them—and the influential men among them, 
looking about for means to protect themselves, set fanaticism in motion, 
and at first experienced great benefits from it. 

Mr. Strange holding, or perhaps rather never suspecting the accuracy 
of, the view that the yanmi was really the Lord of the Soil, did not much 
concern himself with the land question. He suggested that the Sadr 
Adalat should issue the circular of 5th August 1356 already referred to 
defining tho law as then held by the Honorable the Judges, and on 
three points he suggested that amendments in the practice of the courts 
should be made. These were—(1) that the fine on renewal of the 
kdnam deed should not be taken oftever than once in twelve years ; (2) 
that the fees of various descriptions, but of a petty nature, shoulé be 
regulated; and (3) that mélkémum (an advance on the kdnam debt) 





 J.e., a Kdnakkdran. 
© Mdppilla Outrages Correepondence, Vol. I, pp. 194, 195, 206, 355, 860, 451 and 453. 


* Report, para. 89. . * Keport, para. 28. 
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should not operate to a tenant’s disadvantage during the currency of his 
kdnam \case. 

He directed his main efforts towards the repression of the rampant 
fanaticism, and the chief measures finally sanctioned may be shortly 
described as (L) a sort of permanent repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in 80 far as the Mdppillas are concerned in all disturbed tracts, and (2) 
tlo fining up to total confiscation of property, if necessary, of all Map- 
pillas resident within the limits of portions of the disturbed district. 

The Governmont of Indi», when passing the first of the Mappilla 
Outrages Act, observed : ‘ Within that period ”’ (the period of five ycare, 
to which the oporation of the Act was first of all limited) “it is hoped 
theso fanatical outrages will be entirely suppressed by moans of the 
increased powers conferred upon the Government of Madras and the 
judicial authorities, and by the establishment of the proposed police 
corps, and that the continuance of the Acts will be no longer necessary.” 

This was written on the 3lst March 1854, and unfortunately tho 
Act does still remain on the Statute Book 

The policy of repression failed to fulfil its objects, and outrages or 
attempts at outrage have, notwithstanding the enormous penalties of the 
repressive Act, unfortunately occurred on 19th February 1858, 8th July 
1869, 4th February 1864, 17th September 1865, 8th September 1873, ° 
June 1874, 20th March 1877, June 1879, 9th Septombor 1880, Decem- 
ber 1880, July 1884, 27th December 1884, 2nd May 1885, and 11th 
August 1885. 

The exhibition of fanaticism on these occasions is still usod as a 
means towards an end, and Mr. Strange’s description of the results is 
still trae— The power of the Mappilla caste, and the prostration of 
those of the adverse persuasion have been much advanced, and out of 
this substantial benefits to the aggressive body have arisen.’? Janati- 
cism through tho fevr inspired by its exhibition exalts the Mdppilla 
religion, and this carrics with it the exaltation of the Mappilla caste. 
This exaltation of the Mdppi//u caste enables them to make better terms 
with their Janmis. The janmis do not fear the Hindus as a caste. 
Therefore Hindu tenants have to submit to terms which A/ dppilla tenants 
woull not endure. And finally the result is that there is a steady 
movement whereby in all the Mdppilla tracts the land is passing slowly 
but surely into the possession of the Mdpptllas and the Hindus are going to 
the wall. 

Out of 14,084 pieces of land examined by Mr. Logan in the course 
of his inquiry as Special Commissioner in 1881 it was found that— 


The cultivator held direct from the yanmz ». 1,328 
Lo. from intermediaries between 
bimself and the yanm: .. se a »» 98,706 


Rn ad 


Total .. 14,034 
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These 10,328 pieces of land were held on the following tenures :—- 

NOS. 

I. Permanent tenures with or without rent .. 338 

II. Tenures with alvances secured on the land | 
but without rent, not liable to renewal 

fees at Axed intervals ( Ott?) st 33 
III. Tenures with advances secured on the ae 
but without rent, liable to renewal fees at 

fixed intervals (Quast-ott:) . i 26 
IV. Tenures with advances weoured on the ipa. 
and with rent, not liable to renewal fees at 

fixed intervals ( Quasi-kanam) ad 23 
V. Tenures with advances secured on the on 
and with rent, liable to renewal fees at 


fixed intervals (Kanam) .. 3,472 

VI. Mortyages with or without rent fons dedaite 
or indefinite periods (Punayam) .. ae 123 

VII. Leases for twelve years or more (Verum 
piattam) és i iss 972 

VIIL. Leases for more than 1 year and iesg dict 
twelve years ; as »-» 2,752 
IX. Leases for one year or rf al ss i 2,589 
Total .. 10,328 





Similarly the 3,706 pieces held by the cultivators through intermedi- 
aries gave the following results :— 


Ba Held by 
Meld by cultivators 














ee intermedi- from inter« 
peters mediarios. 
NOS NOS 
Under Tenure’ I as above... 86 7 
- . Ir, 131 19 
» ” Hit ” ees 9 
»” ” lV ” ove 78 ae 
Bs 39 V 99 eve 2,976 443 
” » VI <5 ite 194, 399 
” ” Vil ‘a Sate 86 245 
‘ » VIll ‘3 wee 109 233 
” ” IX $y sate 37 2,360 
Total ... 3,706 8,706 
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The kdénam tenure is being steadily abandoned in favor of ordinary 
leases and more particularly i in favor of leases from year to year or at 
will. 

As regards the length of possession by the cultivators of tho 14,034 
pieces of land examined, the general results were found to be as follows : 
—The largest proportion (over furty-three per cent.) of the grain cult? 
vatars have beld possession of their lands for less than twelve years. ‘The 
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next largest proportion of them (over thirty-four per cont.) have been in 
possession for over thirty years. Whereas in regard tu the garden cults- 
vators these proportions are exactly reversed ; forty-three per cent. having 
been in possession over thirty years, while over thirty per cent. have held 
their lands for periods under twelve years. 

The statistics in regard to eviction suits supplied the following very 
suggestive figures :— 
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| Average annual number of 











Quinqnennial Persons Persons 
periods. Suits of {against whomlagainst whom 

eviction. j|eviction was| rent was 

decreed. | decreed.! 
1862-66 ... sey 2.039 1,891 L 1,473 
1867-71 ... st 2,547 3,483 | 2,540 
1872-76 ... re 3 074 6,286 4,314 
1877-80 ... 0... 4,933 8,355 LS 6,498 
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These figures prove that in the nineteen years preceding Mr. Logan’s 
inquiry evictions had been steadily on the increase, Eviction does not 
however necessarily follow on a decree for eviction. The yanmis have by 
this power of eviction been simply forcing up reuts, which were formerly 
very moderate by force of custom. If the tenant agreed to enhancement 
of his rent then eviction did not usually follow onthe decree against 
him. But if he refused he was ejected and a more amenable tenant took 
his place. 

The complaints against these eviction proceedings were both nume- 
rous and bitter, and ranged themselves under a few general heads, the 
chief complaints being of eviction :—(a) from ancestral lands; (4) on 
demand of the land by the janmi; (c) just as the trees begin to bear ; 
(1) alter due payment of renewal fees; (e) before being permitted to 
reap standing crops; (/) for refusing to permit tenants’ trees to be cut by 
the yanmi; (g) for refusing to give up the jyanmam title to other lands ; 
(4) tor sending petitions of complaint ; (7) of widows and orphans. 

On only three out of ninety-eight estates examined in the low country 
taluks it was found that the cultivators were enjoying the share of produce 
set apart for them under Mr. Rickards’ scheme of assessment; on all the 
others the cultivators’ shares of produce had been encroached upon most 
seriously in most cases and most outrageously in some. 

Consequently complaints of excessive rent and excessive renewal fees 
were every common and well founded in most instances. 

Another very important subject of complaint was the sinaeeuage of 
the rates paid to the ryots for “improvements’’ when being evicted 
from their holdings, The cause of this has been already explained : the 
castomary rates for improvements were the rates at which the yanmy’s 





1 Exclusive of those sued in the Small Cause Courts. 
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share of produce had to be bought, and not at all the value of the ryots’ 
interest in his holding. When he (the ryot) wished to get rid of that (his 
interest in his holding) he sold it at its full market value, and this he 
does still though the yanmi’s power of ouster has greatly neutralised the 
value of the privilege. 


Among other miscellaneous matters complaincd of were the 
following: (2) The insecurity to purchasers ef kdnam rights. This was. 
a very well-founded complaint looking to the practical permanency of 
the tenure in former times, and the tenant’s free power of transfer of his 
interest in his holding. (+) Breaches of contract to renew kdnam deeds. 
The system of renewal as now developed is an outrageous system of 
forehand renting requiring extravagant sums to be paid down on entry or 
renewal. These extravagant payments having exhausted the tenants’ 
resources and tenants’ credit they cannoé readily raise such sums. 
Renewal fees are therefore now paid in driblets as the money can be 
scraped together, and the janmi frequently ignores such payments and 
gives away the land over the tenant’s head, thus forfeiting the payments 
made for which receipts are never given. (c) Having obtained his 
renewal deed the tenant is still not left at peace, for, under the guise of 
extra payments, fines, gifts, demands of produce, &ec., and subscriptions 
he has to contribute in many illegal ways to his janmi’s comfort and 
convenience. If he refuses, he is evicted at the next periodical renewal. 
(d) The courts having viewed the kdnakkdran’s advance to his janmi as 
having been made to secure payment of the rent (pdtiam) and as having 
been also made on the security of the land, it follows that the tenant 
cannot be ousted for allowing rent (pditam) to fall into arrears, and if rent 
is allowed to fall into arrears it can be recovered when the kdnam 
advance is paid off at the end of the tenant’s term of occupation. This 
being so it has become usual to write off from five to fourteen years’ 
arrears of rent from the kdnam advance at the end of the term of 
occupation. In one case, that of a poor widow, nineteen years’ arrears 
of rent were so written off, the tenant being unable to produce receipts 
for the rent. (e) Very numerous and well-founded were the complaints 
that it is usually impossible to obtain receipts for rent paid, and (/*) the 
janmis’ managers were as a body impeached, and with good show of rea- 
son, for fraudulent dealings in various ways with the tenants under them. 


This brief sketch of some of the contents of Mr. Logan’s report on 
the land tenures brings matters down to the present day, and the follow- 
ing conclusions seem to be justified :— 

I. The original Malayali system of Jand tenure was a system of 
customary sharing of the produce, each customary sharer 
being permitted the free transfer of his interest in the land. 

JI. Under British rule one of these customary sharers has been 
exalted into the position of a European proprietor holding 
the plenum dominium as the Romans callcd it. 
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‘III. The other customary co-sharers have consequently been 
gradually pushed to the wall and do not now receive their 
customary shares, and their right of free transfer of their 
interests has been virtually expropriated. 

IV. The insecurity to the ryots thus occasioned has resulted in 
fanatical outrages by Mappsi/as and ina great increase of 
crime. 

The remedies to be avaled are still (1886) under the consideration of 

the Government of Madras. 


Sgction (B). 
REVENUE ASSESSMENT. 





EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES WHICH REGULATE THE LAND 
REVENUE ASSESSMENTS IN MALABAR AS BEARING ON THE SUBJECT 
OF RENT. 





Sun-Section ].—Previmmary REMARKS AND Puan. 


Te objects which have necessitated the preparation of io paper | are 
Objects of this mainly two, viz. :— 
paper. 
(a) To ascertain, first, by reference to the past Revenue Histery 
_ Of Malabar, the proportions which the land 
(a) Toascertain ; 
proportions be. Tevenue assessments bear to the fund avail- 
tween Government able out of the net produce of the land 
land assessments : : 
and net produce. for paying a rent to the proprietor and an 
assessment to Government. 
(6) To discover, in the second place, whether these proportions are 
(b) Are these ®2y where so oppressive at the present time, 
yaad any as to take from the people more of the pro- 
where excessive P = duce than by the fixed principles regulating 
the assessments the Government intended to take. 
The former object is merely precedent to the latter. Regarding 
the latter, it was absolutely necessary to obtain accu- 
_ Private property rate and exact notions, before proceeding to the main 
in land in India : oe . . 
depends on the Object of the present Commission, the consideration 
etieiiee re ed of the existing state of the relations between cultiva- 
ernment demands. tors, intermediaries, and proprietors. It is sufficiently 
obvious, and, moreover, it has always been recognized © 
that private property in land in this country depends on the share of 
the produce which remains to the cultivator, after satisfying the demands 





1 Notr.—This paper formed Appendix II to Mr. Logan's Report on the Malabar Land 
Tenures. 
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of Government. 
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The administrations, Muhammadan and others, prior 


to the British, on the Hast Coast of the Presidency, had practically 
abolished private landed estates by raising the Government demands so 


The British 
policy has been to 
restore property in 


as to absorb the whole of the surplus produce. The 
policy of the British Government has hitherto been 
to restore property in land on that coast. Evidence is 


land. This has, : ‘ oe 
perhaps, already not wanting (see the Famine Commissioners’ Report) 
cen “that that policy of restoring landed property has, 


perhaps, already proceeded far enough. ‘The lessons 
to be learnt by an attentive study of the progress of events in Malabar, 
where the condition of landed property desired for the East Coast has 
never ceased to exist, may, perhaps, be found to be under such circum- 
stances capable of more general application, and, at any rate as regards 
Malabar itself, it is absolutely necessary to a proper understanding of 
the land tenures, that exact ideas should first be obtained regarding the 
shares of produce which Government leaves to be divided between the 
private individuals interested in the land. | 

2. Some reasons will be found set forth elsewhere (Section (A) of this 


Contrary to the 
view usually accept- 
ed, Melahar pro- 
bably at first had a 
land revenue assess- 
ment, like all other 


Chapter) for thinking that the idea hitherto generally 
received that in ancient times there was no such thing 
asa land assessment in Malabar is, after all, a mis- 
taken one. Knowledge on this subject is at present 
extremely limited, and it is now doubtful whother the 


Indian countries. : it 
point, if it is eventually cleared up, will hereafter be 


of any other than antiquarian interest. It will be sufficient for the 
present purpose here to observe that the position occupied by the 
Kanakkars in ancient society, will repay the best study that can ve 
devoted to it, and that it will almost certainly turn out that the pro- 
ceedings, which will be found hereinafter detailed in due course, of the 
KOdlattiri Raja in 1736-37 in Kolattunad, and of the Zamorin Raja a 
few years later in the Palghat country, were not after all, as hitherto 

usually accepted, the first essays to assess a land tax in Malabar. 
3. Before proceeding to give in detail an account of the measures 
adopted, first by Hyder Ali and Tippu and afterwards 


Hecousi’ Pres by the Honorable Company, for introducing a regular 
prallminiargy *"mat- land tax throughout the district, it will be necessary 
ters. to advert to some preliminary matters necessary to the 


correct appreciation of those measures. 
4. First, as to the Malayali mode of determining, or rather of stating, 
the extent of grain-crop lands, it appears that Malabar 


be Picante has preserved on this point (as on so many others) the 
extent of grain traditionary custom of other parts of tbe Continent. 
propdance The quantity of seed-grain which it takes to sow a 


is by the quantity 


‘of seed required to 


sow.them. 


certain field, depends so much on the quality of the 
soil that it is impossible to form from it any but the 
very roughest approximation to the extent of the field 
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but, on the other hand, the quantity of seed required for any par- 
tioular field is, other things being equal, pretty constant, and the 


Reason for this. 


Custom, and not 
competition, distri- 
buted the produce 
in former times. 


outturn multiple being pretty constant also, the gross 
produce of the field is easily calculated. It will be seen 
from the paper on Tenures (Section (A) of this Chapter) 
that custom—and not, »s in these modern days, 
competition—ruled everything: it was essential that 


the gross produce of each field should be known in order that it might 
be distributed by custom ; and hence the adoption of a mode of stating 
areas, which, under any other system, would have presented difficulties. 
_ §. As regards gardens, the produce of which, as in the case of grain 
And s0 with gar- lands, was likewise ruled by custom, it had been 
dens. usual] to count the fruitful trees only and to form an 
estimate of their produce for distribution in tke allotted shares. A 
garden, therefore, came to be known as a garden of so many coco, 
areca, or jack trees, and of so many pepper-vines. 
6. The subject of pattam or so-cailed rent has been considered, as 
fully as the extent of present knowledge will permit 
under the head of Tenures, and nothing more is 
required here than to observe that when the Mysoreans 
descended into Malabar under Ilyder Ali, they found, 
as it were, a system made ready to hand for easily and 
quickly assessing a land tax. ‘The sced sown on each 
field, the gross produce of the field, the shares iuto which this gross — 
produce was divided, the number of fruitful trees in a garden, the 
produce of the garden and the customary shares of it were all points 
which were, and it may be added are still, known to the most illiterate 
busbandman; and it was with the husbandmen, an1 not with the land- 
lords, that the settlement was made, (Paragraph 196 of the Joint 
Commissioners’ Report, 1793.) That settlement proceeded (as will be 
scen further on) nearly everywhere on the plan of taking for the 
Government a certain portion of the pattam or so-called rent paid by 
the husbandman. 
6a, Finally, it has been too often and too easily assumed in many 
public reports that the Mysorean settlement of a land 


The facilities 
which this custom- 
ary sharing of the 
prodnee afforded to 
the Mysoreans for 
assessing & land 
rovenue. 


The Mysorean : 
settlement was not fax proceeded on a definite system, and was carried 
eyetemele: out completely and universally on such asystem. The 

Arshad Beg good but unfortunate Mysorean Governor Arshad Beg 


Khan’s share in it. 


Khan’s name has been too often quoted as the official 


who, at least in South Malabar, carried out this system ; but it will be 
seen presently what was in reality the part that he played. The 
country was not settled enough for the introduction of any system- 
atic and complete plan, and the Mysoreans, even under Hyder’s strict 
rule, were not the persons to introduce such a schome if it had been 


elaborated. 
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7. The Bengal and Bombay Joint Commissioners, in 1792-93, 
obtained from a Brahman named Jinnea a statement 
athe Joint ite purporting to give details of Arshad Beg Khan’s set- 
93, were misled by tlement of the southern portion of the district for the 
@ Brahman called year 1784-85, and on this the Joint Commissioners 
proceeded (paras. 39, 41, 42, 196 to 200 and 269 to 
278) to discuss the principles on which that settlement was based, and 
being satisfied with its general correctness, they directed (para. 458) 
its adoption in the southern districts. It was conclusively ascertained, 
however, by Mr. Commissioner Graeme in 1822 that the Joint Commis- 
sioners had been misled into believing that the settlement was more 
orderly and systematic than the reality proved it to be. The Brahman 
Jinnea’s statement had set forth that so many measures of sced sown 
produced so many rupees, and so many fruitful trees produced so many 
more rupees. The Joint Commissioners thereupon judged that the 
Mysore scttlement had been fixed at certain money rates per measure 
of seed sown and per fruitful tree respectively, which rates they ascer- 
tained by dividing the total revenue from wet lands and the total 
revenue from ravens by the number of measures of seed sown and 
by the number of fruitful trees respectively. Mr. Graeme in 1818-22, 
ses ae found, however, by comparing Jinnea’s account with 
pointed out the certain others subsequently prepared, that the disore- 
ee in pancies in regard to “seed sown ”’ and “fruitful trees ”’ 
innea’s account. 
were enormous. 





Number of 


In South Malabar except Palghat. Paras of Seed ms alte mee 
sown, 
As per Jinnea’s account... = a 704,645 10 7,046,450 


| 


As per the Jamabandi of 1800-1 founded on 








Jinnea’s account... 782,194 10 7,821,940 
As per the Janmi Pymaish acconnt given in 
by the people themselves in 1805-6 __... | 1,865,040 | about 6 11,262,125 
So also with cocoanut trees. 
: as Number of 
In South Malabar, excluding Palghat Pe sdtckive 
and Temimalapursm. Trees. 
As per Jinnea’s account... 783,591 
As per English Surveys made between 1793-4 
and 1800-1 ses J ,273,1388 
As per Major Maclend’s Survey, 1801-2 se 1,452,816 
As per the account which regulated the oolieo- 
tions up to the end of 1804-5... ses J,806,785 


As per the Janmi Pymd4ish account prepared 
by the people themselves in 1805-6... eae 2,038,995 
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It is unnecessary to go into further details regarding the other gar- 


The real facts 
relating to the My- 
sorean settlement 
were gathered by 
Mr. Giawme, 


den productions, except to say that the Joint Com-— 


missioners’ calculations as to the rates of assessment 


were equally erroneous regarding them. Mr. Greeme, 
after satisfying himself that “it would be delusive to 
regard the principles of assessment pointed out in that 


Report ” (J oint Commissioners’ Report, 1793) “as correct,’ proceeded 
ona four years tuur torough the different districts of Malabar and 
collected most of the details which will be found below relating to the 


period prior to 1823. 
8. lf may be stated as the general result of Mr. Greme’s enquiries 


Jinnea’s ‘facti- 
tious seed of assesse 
ment” and “ arti- 
ficial tree of 
account.” 


that he found Jinnea’s account to be as misleading as 
he at first suspected it to be; and he found that the 
rates which had been deduced therefrom by the Joint 
Commissioners had been applied to “a factitious seed 
of assessment ” and to “an artificial tree of account ” 


respectively. The Mysorean officials, it would seem, imposed an appa- 
rently severe tax on the ‘seed of assessment” and “fruitful tree’ 
respectively, probably for the sake of throwing dust in the eyes of the 
people at head-quarters in Mysore, while in reality, in distributing the 


The rates were 
so heavy that the 
quantity of seed 
sown and the nun. 
ber of fruitful trees 
had to be under- 
stated in order to 
find an assessment 


lump sums thus assessed on particular districts, they 
found congenial and remuncrative employment in fix- 
ing the assessments on individuals. The rates were so 
heavy that, even when an attempt was made to assess 
the lands fairly, the quantity of seed sown and the num- 
ber of productive trees had to be understated in order to 


which the land 


hone find an assessment which the lands could bear. And 


of course this under-estimating of the capabilities of 
the land was not procured for nothing. Individuals 
who could manage to square the officials got off with 
comparative immunity, while those who could not do 
so had their lands excessively assessed. Much has been done since to 
equalize the assessments, but the commutation rates have since become 
sv favorable to the cultivators that many inequalities which would other- 
wise have come to the surface (so to speak) have remained hidden, and 
it is only when local investigations are made into existing facts that the 
immense differences which do really still exist, especially as respects the 
wet lands, are laid bare. 

9. Notwithstanding, then, its great inequalities in regard to indivi- 
duals, it was Arshad Beg Khan’s so-called Jamabandi 


The inequalities 
of assessment ure 
still excessive. 


aa Pe which was adopted by the Bengal and Bombay Joint 
ee vhs Commissioners. In the Southern Districts, it con- 
Jort Commis. tinued to be the standard to which all partial revisions 
sioncrs, of assessments were made to approximate, until Mr. 


and it continues 
down to the present 
day to influence 


Greeme’s elaborate investigation (1818-22) put fresh 
materials into the hands of Governmenf. As regards 
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materially the land 
revenue in South 
Malabar. 


In North Malabar 
the system in force 
was understood by 
the Joint Commis- 
sioners to lead to 
the same results, 
and it, too, is to 
gome «extent in 
force down to tho 
present day. 


MAIABAR DISTRICT. 


wet lands, it will be seen in the course of this narra- 
tive that the so-called Arshad Beg Khan’s settlement 
continues even down to the present day to be the stand- 
ard in the southern portion of the district, while in the 
north the settlement adopted under orders of the Joint 
Commissioners (lteport, paragraph 459), though differ- 
ing in details from Arshad Beg Khan’s, was understood 
to lead to the same results, and it, too, remains toa 
considerable extent to influence down to the present 
day the collections from wet lands in North Malabar, 


9a. It only remains to add that the revenues of North Malabar were 


North Malabar 
was managed by its 
chieftains as guini- 
Zemindars under 
- the Mysoreans. 


This system con- 
tinued under Brie 
tish, 


but owing to 
accumulation of 
arrears it was gra 
dually abolished, 


The Joint Com- 
mission. 


The Supravisors. 
The second Com- 
mission. 


Transfer from 
Bomb:y tu Madras. 


_ Major Macleod 
the first Principal 
Collectur. 

Scheme of 
arrangement for 
the historical 
details which foliow. 


to a great extent managed by the respective chieftains 
of that part of the country as quusi-Zemindars during 
the Mysorean occupation, while South Malabar was 
more or less directly under the management of Myso- 
rean officials, During the first years of the Honora- 
ble Company’s Government, each Nal was respectively 
managed for longer or shorter periods by its heredi- 
tary chieftain. Owing, however, to the accumulation 
of arrears of revenue, which on 3Uth September 1801 
had reached the large amount of over Rs. 11,40,000, 
this system of management was gradually abolished, 
On the winding up of the first or Joint Commission of 
Bengal and Bombay Officers who controlled the dis- 
trict during 1792 and part of 1793, a Supravisor with 
two Superintendents under him constituted the execu- 
tive authority. This system remained in force till 
May 1796, when a second Commission was sent down 
to execute the office of Supravisor. This Commission 
continued till Malabar was transferred from the 
Bombay to the Madras Presidency, and Major Macleod 
was appointed the first Principal Collector in 1801. 

10. In arranging the following historical details 
it will be best to adopt a uniform scheme, and the one 
that seems best to suit the subject 1s— 


(a) To take up one by one, proceeding from north to south, the 

different Nads or districts into which Malabar was divided 
at the time of the Mysorean conquest, and to set out 
in regard to each, as bricfly as possible, the series of 
measures which were introduced therein, first under the 
Mysore and afterwards under the British Government, 
down to the year 1805-6, after which year the low-countrv 
portion of the district was treated on an uniform and 
systematic plan as regards land revenue, 

(4) The measures adopted subsequently to 1805-6 in the low- 
country taluks will then be detailed, 
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(c) The exceptional cases of (1) Cannanore and the Laccadive 
Islands, (2) Wynad, (3) Cochin, (4) Tangacherry and 
Anjengo will finally be dealt with. 
Moreover, in order to secure clearness, it will be necessary, in treating 
of each Nad, to detail under the separate heads of — 
| I. Wet Lands, 
lI. Garden Lands, 
‘JII. Miscellaneous Lands, 
the measures adopted in regard to each. This plan will lead to some 
repetition, but it is impossible otherwise to prevent confusion in detail. 


Sug-Section I[.—Hrstortcat Facts pown To 1805-6 RELATING To 
THE LOW CouUNTRY. 


11. The accompanying rough sketch map will 
enable any one to pick out, at a glance, the particular 
portion of the district dealt with. 

(1) —-KOLATTUNAD. 


12. The domain in which the Kolattiri or Chirakkal family was 
regarded as the suzerain comprised the following 


Sketch Map of 
Nada. | 


Limits of 


Relateana: modern amsams of the modern taluk of Chirakkal, 
viz. — 
Payyannir. Kurumiattir. Kalliasséri. 
Vellar. Taliparamba. Moraya. 
Karuvellir. Pattuvam. Kayaralam. 
Korém. E]om. Kuttiyattiir. 
Eramam. Cherutalam. Maniytr. 
K uttir. Kunynyimangalam. | Mundéri. 
Kuttiyéri. Madayi. Chéléri. 
Chulaii. Mattal. Kannadiparamba. 
Kanyiléri. Cherukunnu. Chirakkal. 
Kalliad. Kannapuram. | Alikdd. 
Malapattam. .| Irinava. Pulati. 
Koyyam. Pappinisséri. Elayavir. 
Wet Lands. 


13. In 1781-382 the Kolattiri dominions were invaded by the Bednir 

Raja’s forces, and the Kolattiri Raja had in conse- 

A.D. 1781-32. quence to impose a tax of 20 per cent. of the pattam 
(rent) on all rice-lands. 

14. From this time forward the Kolattiri Raja was in straits for 
Metta ae 26s money to settle the Bednar Raja’s demands, and the 
Bodnor Raja, country seems to have heen twice at least invaded 

afterwards, 


4. 
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15. In 1765-66 Hyder Ali descended into Kélattundd. The eountry 
was in a distracted state: sometimes in Hyder’s 
possession, sometimes in the Raja’s, and sometimes 
in the hands of the Cannanore Bibi, and 80 per cent. of the paittam 
(rent) was imposed. 

16. This continued till 1776-77, when Ramalinga Pillay, an officer 
of Hyder’s, sent one Koonjamaram Pillay, his gumasta 
or deputy, who fixed an assessment on each field at 
the rate of 50 per cent. of the pattam. 

17. In 1777-80 Hyder exacted an annual tribute or Nuzzur of 
Rs. 4,00,000, and people say that 100 per cent. of the 


1765-66. 


1776-77. 


ees pattam (rent) was taken to make good the demand. 
ieeieas! 18. In 1781-838 the Raja exacted 50 per cent. of 
the pattam (rent), taking the paddy in kind. 
‘em 19. In 1788 one Harpenhully Venkappa made some 


alteration, but what it was, is not clear. 
20, In 1785-88 Tippu, while the country was in possession of the 
Raja, sent a Commission to make a survey and to detect 
frauds, and the assessment was fixed at 50 per cent. 
of the pattam (rent) eommuted into money at Rs. 40 per 1,000 seers of 
yaddy. This commutation rate was increased to Rs. 414 per 1,000 seers 
because of the substitution in the revenue collections of the Sultani 
fanam (8% to the rupee) for the fanam current in the country. 
21. In 1788-89 the people deserted the country 

owing to Tippu’s attempts at wholesale Islamism. 
22. In 1790-92 the revenue was munaged by the Raja, and the 
assessment was 50 per cent. of the pattam (rent), taken 
in kind for rice-lands. 
23. In 1792-93 a survey was made by the Company’s and Raja’s 
servants, and the Raja alleged that he collected only 
50 per cent. of the pattam (rent). 

1798-99. The 24. A deficiency occurring in the collections, the 
Hon'ble Company Company in 1798-59 assumed the direct manage- 


assume direc 
Management. ment. 


2). In 1799-1800 Mr. Hodgson, the Sub- Collector, made a settle- 
ment on the principle of taking 50 per cont. of the 
1799-1800. pattam, commuted into money at Rs. 414 per 1,000 
seers of paddy. 
26. It had been customary for the inhabitants to give 10 seers per 
Potipad (Poti = 30 eeers ; Potipad = land requiring 
| 380 seers to sow it), under the denomination of 
Potipattu (literally, 10 per puti), for the use of the Dévasvam or Hindu 
temples. In 17y¥-1800 or 1800-1 half of this Potipattu, or (say 8} 


1785-88. 


1788-89. 


1790-92. 


1799-15 01. 


ar per cent.’ of the pattam) was assumed on behalf of Government at the | 


ordinary commutation rate of Rs. 414 per 1,000 seers. 





27. It had also been customary for the proprictors to give for every 
100 seers of pattam (rent) 16 seers, under the namas 

Oe of Véli nellu (paddy for hedges) and Kythee nellu 
(grain for ropes), for raising hedges and providing ropes for keeping 
out and fastening up cattle which strayed into the rice-tields. In 1799~ 
1800 or in 1800-1 half of this also was assumed by Government at the 
ordinary commutation rate (Its. 414 for 1,000 seers). 

28. In 1801-2 Major Macleod, the first Principal Collector of the 
district, made a survey. Owing to the rebellion which 
arose, the survey was rescinded and Mr. Rickards, the 
second Principal Collector, reverted to the assessment of 1800-1. 

29. In 1805-6 Mr. Warden, the third Principal Collector, for the 
purpose of carrying out the scheme of assessment 
proposed by Mr. Rickards and approved by Govern- 
ment (see Appendix XV), obtained & return from all proprietors of the 
seed, produce, &e., of all their fields. ‘This return is usually known as 
the Janmi Pymaish of 981 M.E. On receipt of the returns for this 
Nad, the assessments, which were found to fall short of the propor 
proportion (50 per cent.) of the pattam rent), were raised, but excesses 
similarly ascertained were not similarly reduced. 


Garden Lanis. 


30. It will be unnecessary to do more than refor to the following 
dates and paragraphs of this note for a description of 
the circumstances under which tho revenue share of 
the pittam on gardens was, like that on rice-lands, assessed at the 
following rates: — 

1731-382, paragraph - ... 20 per cent. 

1731-65, — do. 

1765-66, — do. * ..» 30 per cent. 

1776-77, — do. 16... 950 per cent. 

1777-80, — do. 17... 100 per cent. 

1781-83, do. 18... 50 per cont. (Pepper was taken 

1783, do. 19 in kind.) 

1790-92, do. 22 ... 50 percent. (Taken in money.) 


31. Between 1792 and 1798-99 the Raja, who continued at this 
period io collect the revenue, had increased the 
percentage of assessment on garden produce to 60 per 
cent. of the pittam, except on pepper, which remained at 50 per cent. 
The pattam was ascertained by taking 20 per cent. of the gross produce 
as the tenant’s share, except as regards pepper, the tenant’s share of 
which was not properly ascertained. The commutation rates for tke 
produce were— 

Cocoanuts... we) ORs. “10-0-0 per 1,000 nuts. 

Betel-nuts ... wee opp:~=S— O-6--4 do. 


1801-2. 


1805-6, 


A.D. 1731-92. 


1792-99. 
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Jacks ... See ...  Six-tenths of pittam, whatever the 
number of trees might be. 

Pepper... ces sisi Re. 130-0-0 per candy of 640 Ib. 
32. In 1805-6 (as in the case of wet lands, paragraph 29 above) 
ascertained deficiencies in the proper proportion (50 
per cent.) of the paittam (rent) on garden lands were 
raised on receipt of the Janmi Pyméaish account of 981 M.E., but 
similarly ascertained excesses were not similarly reduced. 


Miscellaneous Lands. 


33. In 1776-77 Pittdda crops (rice grown on uplands, similar to the 
Médan of South Malabar) were assessed in the Edm, 
Madayi, Cherutajam and Kunyimangalam Amgams at 
80 per cent. of the gross produce, commuted into money at Rs. 35 per 
1,000 local seers, and in the other portions of the Nad at 40 per cent. 
of gross produce commuted at the same rate. 
34, And in the same year (1776-77) Punam crops (rice and other 
grains and pulses, and occasionally some cotton grown 
Hee reert on jungle lands felled annually for the purpose) were 
similarly assessed at 80 per cent. of the gross produce in the Elom, 
Madayi, Cherutalam and Kunyimangalam Amsams, and at 40 per cent. 
of the gross produce in the rest of the Nad; and the commutation rate 
was the same throughout, viz., Rs. 35 per 1,000 local seers as in the case 
of Pattada. | 
35. Likewise, in the same year (1776-77), EHllu crops (gingelly-oil 
seed) were assessed throughout the Nad at 20 per cent. 
RICHES EEE 68 the gross produce, commuted into money at Rs. 40 


per 1,000 local seers. 


1776-77. Modan, 


(2)—RANDATARA. 
86. Randatara (or, as it is sometimes called, Péyanddu in reference 
to the tradition that it was from this Nad that Chéra- 
a ee of Ran- nan Perumal took his final departure on his journey 
to Mecca) comprised the following modern amgams of 
the modern taluk of Chirakkal :—— 


1. Edakad. 5. Anjarakandi. 
2. Chembildd. — 6. Mavilayi. 
3. Iruvéri. . « Moulappilangad. 


4, Makréri. 
It originally formed part of the Kolattunad under the Kolattiris, 


ig ee but it had come in the course of time to be treated 
nble East India &8 @ separate Nad owing to the English factory at 
Company’s Set- ‘Jellicherry having taken the fonr ruling families of 
tlement at Telli- - 7 : 
aharey. Achanmar and the 500 Nayars of the Nad under their 

A.D. 1741-98. special protection in the year 1741, The intention of 





this measure was“ to give the Honorable Company authority ovor the 
Achanmar, as also to interpose with the Prince’”’ (KOlattiri) “if he 
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should oppress them by extravagant taxes, which has heroctofore * | 


happened,”—an allusion to the exactions which followed upon the 


_. Bednir irruption into Kolattunaid in 1781 and following years. Tho 


transaction took the form of a mortgage for 60,000 fauams of tho Nad, 
which was rich in pepper. This was the beginning of a long series of 
transactions, which ended on the 26th April 1793 in an agreement 
between the Achanmar and the Joint Commissioners in allowing to the 
former a deduction in the amount of the revenue payable by them for 
_ their own lands equivalent to the 20 per cent. of the revenue allowed to 
the other chieftains of Malabar as Malikhana. 


Wet Lands. 


37. In 1765 collections were made by the Honorable Company at 
15 per cent. probably of the pattam or rent on rice- 
lands, and this share of produce was taken in kind, 
In the agreement with the Achanmar cited in paragraph 36, this 
arrangement is alluded toas having been in force from 1741, but, owing, 
to disturbances in the country, the arrangement had evidently been 
_ broken through and it was renewed on 16th Mey 1765. 
38. In 1792 the assessment was raised by the Commissioners to 50 
per cent. of “the produce,” commuted into money at 
mee Rs. 43 per 1,000 seers. ‘‘The produce” here seems 
to mean the “ pattam ”’ (rent). 
39. In 1793 the agreement alluded to in paragraph 36 was made 
A eetaetiont with the Achanmar, whose wet lands were permanently 
acommient oe eet re re per age bs - the he ca 
“r* commuted into money at Rs. 45 per 1, seers. In 
Prvae ommete®s gddition to the private estates of the Achanmar, those 
of the Bibi of Cannanore and of the Raja of Chirakkal were also 
similarly assessed. The agreement itself is very indefinite in its terms, 
but the above has been ascertained to be the actual settlement. The 
lands of other proprietors continued to be held on the aia detailed 
in paragraph 38. 


1765. 


Garden Lands. 


40. In 1765 collections were made by the Company at 20 per cent. 

1765. probably of the pattam or rent on gardens, the produce 

of which was generally commuted into money probably 

at current market rates. The terms of the agreement of 16th May 1765 
are very indefinite. | 

41. In 1792 the Commissioners raised the assessment to 50 per cent. 

of “the produce’ (which seems to have here meant — 


1792. pattam or rent calculated on the customary share at 
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<a the customary pattam rates for produce), except on pepper. The rates 
were— | 


A. P. 
Cocoanut tree 1 % 
Betel-nut tree | bee ea eas O 42 
Jack tree ne aes ee re 3 22 
Pepper- vine ee ne — ose 2 0575 


42. In 1793, under the agreement alluded to in paragraph 86, the 
Pormanent as. gardens on the private estates of the Achanmar were 
sessment of permanently assessed at 20 per cent. of the pattam 


Achanmayr’s pri. : : | 
vate estates. (rent), commuted into money at the following rates :--- 


RS. A. P. 
Cocoanuts ... eo Me 10 0 O per 1,000 nuts. 
Betel-nuts ... ox sia 0 8 0 do. 
Jacks vis re se 0 6 44 per tree. 


In addition to the private estates of the Achanmar, those of the 
Bibi of Cannanore and of the Chirakkal Raja were also similarly 
assessed. The agreement itself is very indefinite in its terms, but the 
above has been ascertained to be the actual settlement. The lands of 
other proprictors continued to be held on the footing dotailed in para- 
graph 41. 

Misceilaneous Lands. 

43. Pattada, Punam and Ellu (see paragraphs 33, 34, 35) were 
assessed alike at 25 per cent. of the gross produce, 
commuted into money at Rs. 40, Ry. 40 and Rs. 8&0 
per 1,000 seers respectively, but it is not certain when this assessment 
was fixed. | 


Year uncertain. 


(3)—-THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENT AT TELLICHERRY AND DHARMA- 
PATTANAM ISLAND. 


ea Rie 44. The settlement consisted of the following 


India Company’s modern amsams of the Kottayam Taluk :— 
Settlement. ; 
Dharmadam. Mailanjanmam. 


Tellicherry. Tiruvangad. 


The settlement also originally formed a portion of the ancient 
K6lattunad. The Honorable Company sent agents 

aed ™ to Tellicherry about 1683-84. In 1708 a formal 
grant was obtained from the northern regent of the 
Kolattiri family to erect a fort at Tellicherry, which thenceforth 


remained uninterruptedly in British occupation. The island of Dhar- 


mapattanam, lying adjacent to Tellicherry on the north, was acquired by 
_ agreements from the KoOlattiri and Kottayam Rajas and the Bibi of © 
- Cannanore, who all had claims on it, in the years 1734-35, and remained 








Chal 


from that time forward, with one short interruption (1788-89), in British 


occupation. The factory became a Resilency in 1776, as, owing to 


the Mysore occupation, it was not continuing to pay. But the chicfship . 


was afterwards restored. 


Wet Lands, 


45, Those belonging to the Company were asscssed at 100 pcr ceut.. 


the pittam (rent), equivalent to about 40 per cent. of the gross produce, 
and commuted into money at Rs. 45 per 1,0U0 seers. 

46. Those belonging to private individuals in Tellicherry were free 
of assessment till 1772, when they were rated at 10 
per cent. of the “‘ produce.’” This continued till 1776, 
when 25 per cent. of the ‘‘ produce ’’—here, however, intended to mean 
the pattam cr rent—was taken and commuted into money at Rs. 43 
per 1,C00 seers, which rate was subscquently raised to Rs. 45 per | mee 
seers. 

47. Those belonging to private individuals in Riis 
Island were assessed at 50 per cent. of the pittam (rent), commuted into 
money at Ra. 45 per 1,000 seers. 

48. Those belonging to temples in Dharmapatienam Island were 
assessed at 35 per'cent. of the pattam (rent), commuted into money at 
Its. 45 per 1,000 seers. 


Garden Lands. 


49. Those belonging to the Honorable Company in Tellicherry were, 
prior to 1793-94, rated at 50 per cent. of the pattam (rent), and in that 
year the rate was increased to 66% per cent. of the pattam (rent). 

50. Some of those belonging to private individuals in Tellicherry 
had, prior to 1772, been rated at 25 per cent. of the “ produce,” and in 
that year all of them were so rated. This continued till 1776, when 
the following rates were imposed :— 


A. P. 

Cocoauuts ... ave we 1 74% per fruitful tree. 
Retel-nuts... ies nee 0 9 do. 

Jacks a ie awe 6 4£ do. 
Pepper-vines es sa 3 2¢ per fruitful vine. 


But what constituted a “ fruitful tree”’ or “ fruitful vine ” is not known. 
If the customary share of produce was taken and commuted into moncy 
at the customary pattam rates of produce, then it would appear as if it 
had been meant to take 50 per cent. of pattam on cocoanuts, 100 per 
cent. of pittam on betel-nuts, and 100 per cent. of pattam on ja: ks. 

51. In Dbarmapattanam Island all garden Isnds, whether belonging 
to the Honorable Company, to private persons, or to temples were 
assessed alike at 50 per cent. of the pattam (rent)." 
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’ - agsessment was fixod. 





Miscellaneous Lands. 


52. In Dharmapattanam Island, Pattada and Ellu (vide paragraphs — 

83 and 35) on all lands were assessed at 25 per cont. 
of the gross produce, commuted into money at Rs. 40 
and Rs. 80 per 1,000 seers respectively. It is not certain when this 


Year uneertain. 


(4)—IRUVALIN AD. 


53. Was also a portion of Kolattunad under the suzerainty of the 

Kolattiri Raja. When the IJinglish factory was 
The Iruvalinéd ogtablished at Tellicherry it was held by six families 
ene of Nambiars, viz., (1) Kunnumal, (2) Chandrott, (3) 
Kilakkedatta, (4) Kampuratta, she were known collectively as the 
Kulatta Nambiars, and by (5) Narangoli Nambiar and (6) Kariyad 
Nambiar. The Kurangott Nayar’s possessions also probably formed 
part of the original territory of Iruvalinad, but this portion will be 
‘more conveniently treated separately. 


Iruvalinad proper consisted of the following 


Their limits. modern amsams of the modern taluk of Kottayam, 
vlZ. :— 
1. Panir. 4. Panniyannir.. 
2. Puttir. 5. Perinkulam. 
3. Triprangottir. 6. Kariyad. 


Owing to the position of their territory, these Truvaljinid Nambiars 
Their relations Were early brought into relations with both of the 
with the English neighbouring settlements of the Kuglish at Tellicherry — 
4 ane set and of the French at Mahé. There were accordingly 
many engagements entered into between the Honor- 
able Company’s Factors at Tellicherry on the one hand and the Nam- 
” biars on the other. The Nambiars are also frequently referred to in 
engagements between the English and French settlements, and between 
the English Company and other Native chieftains. It does not seem, 
however, that the Nambiars were in any way subject tothe Honorable 
Company till 1782, when, owing to the successes attending the raising 
of the siege of Tellicherry, the Nambiars and two other country powers 
agreed to become tributary to the Company. Whether this agreement 
was carried out is doubtful, because it was followed soon after by the 
Mangalore treaty of peace with Tippu Sultan in 1784, and by a return 
to the mutual positions held by the respective parties before the war. 


Wet Lands. 


54, In Hyder Ali’s time (1765-82) this Nad was managed by the 
Raja of Chirakkal, who took 50 per cent. of the 


1765-82. pattam (rent), payable either in kind or commutable 


into money at Re. 40 per 1,000 seers. 
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55. In Tippu’s time the rate continued the same, the revenue being 
collected in kind. 

56. To prevent illicit trade with the French at Mahé the Nad was ., 
taken under the direct management of the Company at the rupture 
with Tippu Sultan in 1790-91; 50 per cent. of the paittam (rent) was 


collected. 
57. In 1793 the commutation rate was raised from Rs. 41} per 1,000 
seers to Rs. 45 per 1,000 seers on the Narangédli 
1798. Nambiar’s private estate; it remained at the former 
| rate elsewhere. 
58, In 1798-94 the Nambiars were entrusted with the management 
of the Nad, and in 1794-95 they fixed the assessment 
meen at 50 per cent. of the pattam (rent). 
59. In 1798-96 the assessment on all lands was 
1795-96. — paiged to 60 per cent. of the pattam (rent) at the same 
commutation rates. 
60. In 1799-1800 the assesement was further raised to 72 per cent- 
of the pattam (rent), except on the Narangoli Nam- 
1799-1800, biar’s private estate, and except in four désams of 
Panir amsam. 


Garden Lands. 
61. Under Hyder Ali (1765-82) the Chirakkal Raja. 
1765-82. — eollected an assessment at the following rates :~— 


A. P. 
Cocoanuts ... sin .. Ll Tk per fruitful treo. 
_Betel-nuts ... de .. O 98 do. 
Jacks ee ee es do. 
62. In Tippu’s time these rates were altered as follows :— 
| A. P, 
Cocoanuts ... ae ... & 98# per fruitful tree. 
Betel-nuts ... oes .. O 9 do. 
Jacks be . 4 68 do. 


But these rates being found burdensome, the whole jama (demand) on. 
the Nad was reduced from Rs. 34,000 to Rs. 80,000, and the people 
were themselves allowed to regulate the rates. 
63. The Nad being under the direct management of the Honorable 
ies Company in 1792 (vide paragraph 56), the rates were 
raised so as to take 50 per cent. of the pattam. 
64. In 1793 the rates were again altered as 


1798. 
follows :-— 
a. P. 
Cocoanuts .. oe lL %} per fruitful tree. 
Betel-nuts ... as . O 98 do. 
Jacks 6 44 do. 


Pepper . e ie 2 , OL¢ per fruitful vine. 


a.) ‘MALABAR DISTRICT. 


- ” hene rates were, however, subsequently reduced ns too high. 
65. The Nambiars were in 1793-94 entrusted with 
rae > the management of the Nad. | 
66. Nambiars in 1794-95 fixed the assessment at 50 per cent, — 
of the pattam (rent). The assessment on pepper 
tame seems to have remained at this rate of 50 per cent. of 
the pattam, commuted into money at Rs. 120 per candy of 640 Ib., 
down to the final abolition of the assessment in 1806-7. 
; 67. In 1795-96 the assessment was raised to 60 
1799-96, per cent. of the pattam (rent). 
68. In 1796-97 Narangoli Nambiar’s lands were assessed at 100 
ne per cent. uf the pittam (rent), probably for misconduct 
in intriguing with.the rebellious Pychy Raja. 
69. In 1799-1800 the assessment was again raised (except on 
Narangoli Nambiar’s lands and except in four dégams 
1798-1800. of Panir amsam) to 72 per cent. of the pattam (rent). 


Miscellaneous Lands. 


70. In 1790-91 the assessment on Pittida, Punam, and Ellu (see 
paragraphs 33, 34, 35) was fixed at 25 per cent. of 
More the gross produce, commuted into money at Rs, 35, 
Res. 85 and Rs. 80 per 1,000 seers respectively. 
71. In 1792-98 the assessment on these crops was professedly raised 
to 40 per cent. of the gross produce, much too high a 
rate, leading to extensive concealment of produce. 
72. In 1806-7 the assessment was extended, on 
set the same principles, to Pattada and Ellu crops ee 
on land already assessed for garden produce. 


1792-93. 


(5)—KURANGOTT NAYAR’S NAD. 


73. For remarks, see paragraph 53 above. This Nad lay directly 
between the English and French settlements at Telli- 
cherry and Mahé respectively, and consisted of the 
following amsams of the modern taluk of Kottayam : — 
1. Olavilam. 
2. Kallayi. 
From the position of his Nad, the Nayar was early brought into 
relations with both the English and French Compa- 
Ps His paeliah with nies, and he tried his best to play off the one against 
French and Myso- the other, not without loss to himself. He was the 
_ Teans, - first chieftain who tried conclusions with the arms of 
the Honorable Company. This was in 1719, and he came out of it 
worsted, and was obliged to cede to the Company the désam of Mailam 
- in the modern amgam of Mailénjanmam. After this he remained more we 


Position and limits. 
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under French than under English influence till 1766, when, on Hyder 
Ali’s descent into Malabar, he was the only chieftain ! besides Cochin 
permitted to retain his district. He was, however, subsequently — 
compelled to pay tribute to Hyder Ali. In 1779 he assisted the » 
English Company at the taking of Mahé, and in 1782 he was in turn 
taken prisoner by the English Company at the succossful sortie which 
closed the siege of Tellichcrry. Remaining a prisoner at Tellicherry, 
he paid tribute to the Company for his Nad till 1785, in which year he 
was again claimed by the Trench as their ally. In 1787 Tippu caught 
and hanged him and annexed his Nad to the Iruvalinid Revenue © 
Cutcherry. In 1790 the English Cumpany drove the Mysoreans out of 
this Nad, and reinstated the Nayar, who again turned to the French 
alliance, in consequence of which he was arrested and sent a prisoner to 
Calicut in 1798. In 1797 the Nayar was reinstated in his Nad, which 
he managed down to 1805-6. 


Wet Lands. 


74. There is nothing to show on what principles the Nayar collected 
the revenue betwoen 1795 and 1805-6. In the latter 
year he resigned the management and received a 
Malikhéna. 
75. In 1805-6 the assessment was fixed at 60 per cent. of the 
snl pattam (rent) as entered in the Janmi Pymiaish 
account of 981 (1805-6), and commuted into money 
at Rs. 45 per 1,000 seers. Whether the paittam (rent), of which 60 per 
cent. was taken, was the actual pattam (rent) being paid to the Janmis, 
or whether it was the pattam (rent) calculated on Mr. Rickards’ plan 
(see paragraphs 226, 226a, 226b below) is not known. It was pro- 
bably the latter, because the garden assessments were fixed on Mr. 
Rickards’ plan. 


1795-1806. 


Garden Lands. 


76. In 1805-6 the assessment was fixed at 50 per cent. of the 
pattam (formed of two-thirds of the gross produce on 


aide Rickards’ plan, vide paragraphs 226, 226a, 2266 below) 
and the commutaton rates were fixed as follows :— 
| RS. A. DP. 
Oocoanuts ... se 10 0 O per 1,000 nuts. 
Betelenuts ... “he O06 44 do. 
Jacks * she sine 03 22 per tree. 
Pepper eis 10 O per fruitful vine. 


It is not known, however, what this “ fruitful vine ”’ was expected to 
yield in produce. 


Seanad 


once 





1 The Randatara Achanmaér being under the protection of the Honorable Company 
were likewise &t first undisturbed = 


64 Hiatabam vistmrcds 
Miscellaneous Lands. 
77. No details are available. 


(6)—-KOTTAYAM OR COTIOTE. 


78. Was also formerly a portion of Kolattunad. The Cotiote or 
Kaottayattu Rajas, who are also styled Puranattu (¢.e., 
ajae, Kotteyam foreign, Kshatriya) Rajas, received their territory | 
from the Kolattiri, This event took place some 
centuries ago, and when the English scttlement was formed at Telli- 
cherry, ‘“ the Cotiote” (as the Raja was generally called) was one of 
the first with whom the Honorable Company came into formal rela- 
tions. The Raja steadily supported the Honorable Company in the 
conflicts with Hyder and Tippu, first in 1780-82 and again in 1791-92. 
On the cession of Malabar to the British in 1792 some unfortunate mis- 
| understandings arose, and the Palassi or Pychy Raja, 
Bala's ak arrose the de facto head of the house, rose in rebellion, and 
maintained a sort of independence so long as Wynad 
(which was claimed both by Tippu Sultan and by the Honorable Com- 
pany) was at hand for him to flee to. On the fall of Seringapatam in 1799 
Wynad was formally ceded to the Honorable Company, and a struggle 
and death, 30h immediately commenced with the Palassi or Pychy 
November 18U5. Raja, The conflict lasted till near the end of 1805, 
_ and was terminated on 30th November 1805 by the 
mates death, in a skirmish, of the Palassi Raja. The Kotta- 
yam country, omitting Wynad, which will be considered separately 
consisted of the following modern amgams in the modern taluk of 
‘Kottayam, viz. :— 


- Kadali. Mulakkunnu. Sivapuram. Pinarayi. 
Pattannir. Gannavam. Palassi. Nittar. 
Chavasséri. Manatana. Kandamkkunnu.| Katirir. 
Veliyambra. | Kannavam. Paduvilayi. Kottayam. 

Wet Lands. 


79, It will be gathered from the above that this Nad was in a more 
or less unsettled state both under Mysore and under 

sca tie Gaull British rule until 1805-6, but a settlement was con- 
1805-6. cluded between the Mysoreans and the Raja some time 
7 after Hyder Ali’s second invasion, and its principles were to take 50 
_ per cent. of the pattam (rent), commuted into money at Rs. 41-8 per 


1,000 seers. There was supposed to be an annual survey, and if this 


"was properly conducted, the assessment would not, according to the 
_ recognised customs of the country as regards deductions for cultivation 
3. expenses, &c., have oe to more than 25 per cent. of the gross 


| . _- 
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‘80. The above principles were professedly followed down to 1805-6, 
pence when, on the receipt of the Janmi Pymaish accounts 

jn the cases in which it fell short of the proper proportion of pattam 
(rent) as returned in the said accounts, but similarly ascertained excesses 


were not similarly reduced. 
Garden Lancs, 


81. The Mysorean settlement with the Raja was on the principles 
of taking 50 per cent. of the pattam (rent) and of commuting it into 
money at the following rates :— 


Cocoanuts sah se Rs. 10-0--0 per 1,000 nuts. 
Betel-nuts be es » 0-6-44 do. 
Jacks o. sees bat The pattam was ascertaincd as 


precisely as possible. 

Pepper... ba 7 Rs. 130-0-0 per candy of 840 Ib. 
82. These rates remained professedly unaltered down to 1805-6, 
when, as in the case of wet lands, on receipt of the 
Janmi Pymaish accounts (paragraph 29 above) ascer- 
tained deficiencies were raised and ascertained excesses were not reduced. 
The commutation rates remained as before, except that betel-nuts were 
rated at 8 annas per inille and jacks at 6 annas 44 pies per trec. 


1805-6, 


Miscellaneous Lands. 


83. Piuttdda and Punam (vide paragraphs 33, 34 above) were assessed 
at 40 per cent. of the gross produce, commuted into 
money at lis. do per 1,000 seers, and Eillu (vide para- 
graph 35 above) was assessed at 25 per cent. of the gross produce, com- 
muted into money at Rs. 80 per 1,000 scers. It has not been 
ascertained when this settlement was made. It was very severe, and it 
must have led to extensive concealment of produce. 


Year uncertain. 


(7)—-KADATTANAD. 


84, This was also formerly a portion of Kolattunad : it in fact formed 
the chief portion of the territory under the jurisdic. 
Pieridae tion of the Tekkalankir (Southern Regent), or second 
: Rajasthinam of the KGlattiri. When the English 
Company settled at Tellicherry, Kadattanad was subject to the ances- 
tors of the present Raja of Kadattanad, who was at that time usually 
known as the “ Boyanore ”’ or “ Bavnor' of Badagara,”’ 
Limits. from the chicf port of the Nad, and who, tradition 
says, was connected in the male line with the Kélattiris. It was com- 
posed of the following modern amsams of the modern taluk of Kurum- 
branad, viz. :— 
ba a ae ee Ma see es eek, 


1 Corrupt transliterations of ‘ Valannavar ”’ = ruler. 


(vide paragraph 29 above), the assessment was raised _ 


ee MALABAR DisTircr. 


Aliyar. _ Valayam. | Kummangéd. 
Muttungal. | Velliydd.— | Ponmari. 
Eramala. | Kunnummal. Arakkilad. 
Karttikapalli. | Kavilampara. Vadakara. 
Puraméri. | Kuttiyadi. | Memunda. 
Edachéri. Vélam. | Palayad. 
Iringannir. | Chérapuram. | Putuppanam 
Tianéri. | “Kottapalli. | Maniyntr. 
Vellar. Ayanchéri. | Tiruvallar. 
Parakadavu. Kadameri. | 

Chekkiyad. | K uttipuram. | 


The amsams of Kavilampara and Kuttiyadi belonged, when the 
. Honorable Company acquired Malabar in 1792, to 
geuwade and the Kottayam or Cotiote Raja, but it will be more 
: convenient in the present narrative to include them 
in Kadattanad. 
Wet Lands. 
85. In 1766-67 the Kadattanad Raja agreed to 
1766-67 become tributary to Hyder Ali for his Nad in the sum 
of. Rs. 50,000. 
86. No levy was made from the people on the above account till 
1768-69, when, in order to defray arrears, a survey of 
1768-69. gardens was made, but no assessment was imposed on 
rice. 
&7. Hyder Ali’s forces having retired, no collec- 
tions were made between 1768 and 1773. 
88. It was only in 1778-79 that rice-lands were first assessed by 
the second Raja, acting under the orders of Bulvunt 
Row, Hyder Ali’s general. The assessment was at 
the rate of 50 per cent. of the pattam (rent), commuted into money at 
Rs. 40 per 1,000 seers, , 
89. This continued in force till 1781, the Raja 


1768-73. 


1778-79. 


1780-81. having meanwhile been relieved from management by 
Sirdar Khan, who took charge in 1780-81. 
1781. 90. In 1781 no revenue was paid. 
— Of. From 1782-83 till 1786-87, under Arshad Beg 
1782-87. Khan’s governorship, the collections continued at the 


former rate of 50 per cent. of the pattam (rent). 
92. In 1787 the Raja was directed * by Parvana from Tippu Sultan 
to take 50 per cent. of the gross produce as the Sirkar’s 
| share, but the arrangement was never carried into effect: 
93. In 1788 Ramalinga Pillay, an agent, who was originally 
appointed by Hyder Ali, and who had made sundry _ 
settlements in South Malabar, completed a survey — 


i Treaties, Se., i, CREVIIL, 


1787. 


1788. 
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of the Nad and assessed the rice-lands as follows:—Hach local 
para (10 local seers); of seed was assessed at 3 Cunteray fanams, but 
whether this assessment per para of seed was imposed on tho actual 
number of paras required to sow all the wet lands in the Nad, or whether 
it was only imposed (as in South Malabar) on a certain proportion 
of the actual number of paras so required, has not been ascertained. 
94. The above assessment (whatever it was) was collected by Tippu 
Sultan’s officers, who, in the absence of the Raja, 
ae managed the district in the years 1789-90 and 1790-91. 
95. The Raja having returned to his Nad on the expulsion of 
the Mysoreans, it is not clear on what principles the 
assessment was levied by him between 1791 and 1798. 
96. In 1798-99 a survey was made and 60 per cent. of the pattam 
(rent) was assessed on rice-lands, and commuted into 
money at Rs. 40 per 1,000 seers. 


1791-98. 


1798-99. 


Garden Lands. 


97. See paragraphs 85 and 86 above. In order to defray the 
arrears of tribute which had accrued, 100 per cent. of 
the pattam on gardens was levied in 1768-69, 

98. In 1773-74 arrears had again accrued to the extent of Rs. 
3,00,000, and to defray this an estimate of the number 
of gardens was made, excluding unproductive and 
waste. It came to 15,000, and on this number a rate was levied at 
Rs. 10 per garden. This was made at tho instance of Burki Srinivas - 
Row, Hyder’s Civil and Military Governor, who had descended into 
Malabar with an army. 

99. In 1774-75 a contribution per garden of Rs. 5 
was levied. 
ee 100. In 1775-76 the contribution per garden was 

1775-76. ° ° 
| again raised to Rs. 10. 

1777-78, 101. This continued till 1777-78. 
102. In 1778-79 the second Raja, as already alluded to in para- 
graph 88, aided by an auxiliary force of 500 Mysoreans, 
whose pay he had to defray in addition to the tribute, 
made a survey of the gardens and fixed the assessment at two-thirds 
of the gross produce (.e., 100 per cent, of the pattam), the commutation 
rate for cocoanuts being Rs. 8 to 10 per 1,000 nuts. 

103. This continued in force under the Raja and under Sirdar Khan 
till 1782, in which year Sirdar Khan having been 
taken prisoner at Tellicherry, no revenue was raised 
beyond Rs. 2 per garden levied by the Raja to defray his military 
charges. 

104, From 1782-83 till 1786-87, during Arshad Bag Khan’s gover- 
| norship, the collections were made on the principle of 
taking 100 per cent. of the pattam (rent) on gardens. 


1768 -69. 


1773-74. 


1774-76, 


1778-79. 


1782. 


1782-88. 


eu tkaaR DiBte rer. 


105. Tn 1787 Tipou Sultan’s Parvina tothe Raja prescribed certain 
| rates for gardens, which, however, as they were never | 
1787. enforced, need not be detailed. 
106. In 1778 Ramalinga Pillay (mentioned in paragraph 93 above) 
made a survey of the gardens and assessed them at the 


MES: following rates :— 
Cnateray 
fanam. 
Each cocoanut tree... sie aa ga ar} 
6 Betel-nut trees ee P oe ao oe 
1 Jack tree... ius ae | 


Pepper gardens were aren the spies in dry pepper estimated, 
and each seer of dry pepper was assessed at 124 annas of a Cunteray 
fanam, equivalent to about Rs. 75 per candy of 640 lb. 

107. The assessment remained at these rates during 
1789-91. 1789-90 and 1790-91. 

108. The Raja having been reinstated in his Nad, managed it from 
1791 till 1798, but it has not been ascertained on 
what principles he collected the assessment. 

109. In 1798-99 a survey was made and the assessment fixed at 60 
per cent. of the pattum (rent) on gardens, commuted 


1791-98. 


1798-99. into money at the following rate :— 
. Per 1,000 nuts. 
Jocoanuts ese ee ane . 10 rupees. 
Betel-nuts —... a Pes 6 annas 4¢ pies. 


The pattam (rent) of four productive ictal; nut trees was assessed at 
3 annas 22 pies, but it is not clear how this was fixed, and whether trees 
yielding smal! produce were classed as unproductive. 
Jacks ; § annas 4¢ pies was taken as the pattam (rent) per tree. 
Pepper was assessed at “ half of the produce brought to account,” and, 
as in the calculations of produce customary deductions wero made on the 
_ following accounts, viz. :— 
20 to 25 per cent. for loss by falling off of grapes between inspec- 
tion and harvest, 
10 to 12 per cent. for plucking the pepper, and about 
20 per cent. for cultivation expenses, 
it follows that the Government share was never more than about one- 
third of the gross produce. Whether the money valuation exceeded 
or fell short of that proportion could only be known by a comparison of 
the commutation rate (Rs, 150 per candy of 640 lbs.) with the actual 
market prices, which cannot now be ascertained. 


Miscellaneous Lands. 


110. In 1798-99 Pattada, and Punam (see paragraphs 38 and 34). 
were assessed at 40 per cent. of the gross produce 


commuted into money at Rs. 40 per 1,000 seers; 


1798-99, r 
| : 
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and in the same year Ello (see paragraph 35) was assessed at 20 per cent. 
of the gross produce, commuted into money at Rs. 60 per 1,000 seers, and’ 
the assessment was extended to garden lands where this kind of culti- 
vation was carried on, although the gardens might also be bearing a 
garden assessment. 


(8)—PAYYORMALA; (9)—PAYANAD; (10)—KURUMBRANAD ; 
((11)—TAMARASSERI. 
111. It will be convenient to group theso Nads together in this 
Reasons for narrative because tho principles of the original asscss- 


ing these } ey as 
ee ee ment under Hyder Ali were identical in all. 


112. Payyérmala was subject to the Nayars (Paléri, Avinyat and 
Kutali) of Payyormala. They were independent 
Payyormals Na- chieftains, with some theoretical dependence on the 
kee rt Kurumbranad family and also on the Zamorin. ‘l'ho 
Nad was composed of the following modern amsams 

of the modern Kurumbranad Taluk, viz. :— 


Paléri | Kay anna. 
Cheruvanniir. - ! Karayad. 
Méppayar. | Iringatt. 
Pérambra. : 


113. Payandd was subject to tho Zamorin, being part of the ancient 
_ kingdom of Kollam which he annexed. It was com- 
Zamorin’s acquisl- nosed of the following modern amsams of the modera 





ae Limits. taluk of Kurumbranad, viz. :— 
Kilariyir. Méladi. | Melir. 
Madadi. Viyyir. Chémanchéri. 
Pallikkara. Arikkulam. | ‘Tiruvangir. 


114. Kurumbranid was subject to the Kurumbranad family, con- 

peace nected with that of Kottayam. It consisted of the 

Raja's Limite, following modern amgams of the modern taluks of 
Kurumbranad and Calicut, viz. :— 





Kottar. Kavuntara. Nediyanad. 
Trikkutigséri. Tyyad. Kilakkot. 
Naduvannitr. Panangad. Madavar. 





115. Tamarasséri was subject to the Kottayam or Cotiote Rajas 


Kottayam (rogarding whom see paragraph 78 above). It con- 
Raja’s District. sisted of the following modern amsams of the modern 
mimi. taluks of Kurumbranad and Calicut, viz. :— 
Uiiéri. Kunnattara. Nanminda. 
Kokallar. Annasgséri. Nediyanad. 
Kdakara. Naduvalltr. Kiudattayi. 
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a Wet Lands. 


116. In 1775-77 an account of the pattam of the diffcrent lands 
having been taken by the inhabitants to Hyder’s durbar, and the price. 
of paddy having been stated at Rs. 85 to 40 per 1,000 local secrs, an 
order was reccived in reply, directing that 30 per cent, 
of the pattam should be taken and commuted into 
money at 3 old Viray fanams (12 annas modern moncy) for each of 
the local paras (10 local seers), of which there were more than one. 
As they varied in capacity the commutation rates per 1,000 Macleod 
seers varicd likewise as follows:— 


1776-77. 


RS. A. P 
Tn 88 Désams in Nad JX 
» 40 = do. do, AIS" 68 4 103) 
», 65 ~~ do. do. VIII... ... 62 8 0 | 
, 11 do. do. IX... .. S711 025 
, 13 do. do. IX 
5 60 = do. do. x 96 QD Tif 
» 40 = do. do. XI | 
117. In 1782-83 Arshad Beg Khan, Tippu Sultan’s Governor, on 
Arshad Bez receipt cf complaints, reduccd tho jama (demand) 20 


Khan's remission of per cent. all round on wet lands and gardens, but left 
de the distribution of this reduction on individuals to be 
carried out by his subordinates. ‘T'o what extent this reduction was 
ever carried out in regard to individuals, it is impossible to say. This 
reduction took effect in these Nads and in the whole of South Malabar 
except in Nads XXIII, AXLV, and XXV. 
118. In i786-87 Tippu Sultan ordered a coinage of Sultani fanams, 
Cippa Sultan and the collections were afterwards made in these 
substituted Sultani instead of in old Viray fanams. As old Viray fanams 
ae Pee were worth four to the rupee, and as Sultani fanams, 
involving increase though of higher value originally, had in 1788-89 
a alae fallen in value to 3} por rupee, the substitution of 
Sultani fanams for old Viray fanams had the effect of raising the 
revenue at least 123 per cent, all round on wet lands, gardens, and 
miscellaneous lands. ‘This increase, as in the case of Arshad Beg 
- Khan’s reduction, had effect in these Nads and in nearly the whole 
of South Melabar. When the Zemorin, on his restoration in 1790-91, 
recommenced the coinage of fanams, called new Viray fanams, 
he adhered pretty closely to the standard of Tippu Sultan’s Sultani 
fanams, viz., 3} to the rupee. ‘he assessment, therefore, at this time 
suffered no change on this account. : 
119. In 1792-94 a kind of survoy was made in consequence of a 
request preferred by the inhabitants to the Bengal 
and Bombay Commissioners that half of the “rice 
produce” (ste, etde paragraph 459 of vheir report) should be taken as 


1792-04. 
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revenue. It is extremely doubtful that this was their requost, and it is 
more probable they meant tho Government share to be 50 per cent. of 
the pattam (rent); but however this may be, what was actually done 
was by adherence to the old principles to endeavour, as far as possible, | 
to keep the revenue at the old amount. 
120. The sccond Commission, following a practice which had to 
some extent clsewherc been introduced by the Myso- 
The 10 per cent. yeans and by the Joint Commissioners, added 10 por 
cess for collection : ; 
charges. cent. to the jama (demand) in order to defray collec- 
tion charges. The Mysoreans never, however, in- 
cluded th’s 10 per cent. in the permanent jama as the Commissioners 
did. The exact date is not known, but it was between 1796 and 1801. 


Garden Lands. , 
121. The original assessmonty in these Nids were nominally the 


same as those in South Malabar Districts generally, viz. :— 
One old Viray fanam per two coconut trees. 


One do. per six betel-nut trees. 
One do. per jack tree. 
Three do. per pepper-vine estimated to yield 15 


secrs of green pepper. 

But the sottloment really proceeded on the principle of taking 100 
per cent of the pattam (rent), asccrtained partly by 
109 per cent. of jingpection of trees, partly by deeds, and partly by 
ees taken 98 nformation obtained from the people. The commuta- 
tion rates were, however, the customary rates betwcon 
Janmis and Ryots in fixing the paittam rates, which were admittedly 

_ below the market prices of produce. These customary rates werc— 


RS. A. P. 
Coconuts aa sae .. 7 8 O per 1,000 nuts. 
Betel-nuts ... a . O 4 9 du. 
Jacks ... ‘as oe » O 4 O per treo. 


If Janmis chose to break through the aucient customs and regulated 
their dealings with their Ryots at market prices, these rates leit a 

margin for payment of some pattam (rent). 
122. Arshad Beg Khan’s reduction of 20 per cent. on the jama 
(demand), Tippu Sultan’s increase of 12} per cent. 


Arshad _ Beg and the second Commissioners’ increase of 10 per 
Khan’s remission ; | 
of 20 per cent, cent. (vide paragraphs 117, 118, 120 above) affected 


the garden assessments in these Nads likewise. 
Misecllanous Lands. 

123. Médan and Ellu (vide paragraphs 383 and 35 above) were 
assessed by orders from Mysore in Hydor Ali’s time at £0 per cent. 
of the produce, commuted into money, the Modan produccd at Kis. 25 to 

40 per 1,000 local seers, and Ellu at Res. 50 to 55 per 1,000 local seers 
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(12)--POLANAD (VADAKKAMPURAM AND KILAKKAMPURAY) ; 


(13)—-BEYPORE OR NORTHERN PARAPPANAD ; 
(14)—PULAVAYI. 


124. These Nads, which constitute the greater portion of the modern 
taluk of Calicut, will be best taken together, as they 
Reasons for 
grouping. seem to have been managed as regards revenue on an 
uniform plan. 
125, Pélandd was one of the districts immediately subordinate to 
the Zamorin, who took it originally by stratagem 
_Zaimorin’s acqui- from the Porlatiri Rajas. It was the Nad in which 
ratte Panes Calicut, the Zamorin’s head-quarters, was situated. 
| It consisted of the following modern amsams of the 
modern taluk of Calicut, viz. :— ; 


Elattar. Padinynyattumuri. , Kottuli. 





Talakkulattar. Karannir. | Chévayiir. 
Makkada. Edakkad. | Mayanad. 
Chattamangalam. | Kachéri. Kovir. 
Kunnamangalam.| Nagaram. Perumanna., 
Tamarasséri. Kasba. | Peruvayal. 
Kuruvattir. Valayanad. Iringalliir. 
Olavanna. 


126. Beypore or Northern Parappandd was subject to the Beypore 

branch of the Parappur family of Kshatriyas under 

Parappir Raja’s the nominal suzerainty of the Zamorin. It consisted 

Limits. of the following modern amsams in the modern taluk 
of Calicut, viz. :— 


Panniankara. Bey pore. 
Cheruvanniir. 


127. Pulavdyi was ruled by its own Nayars, and owned a kind of 
‘nominal dependence on the Zamorin and also on the 


es ie Kurumbranad family. It comprised the following 
modern amsams of the modern taluk of Calicut, viz. :-- 
Kedaviir. | Kanniparamba. 
Tiruvam biti. ! Chali. 
Puttiir. | Manasséri. 
Nilésvaram. | Pannikkot. 
Koduvalli. | 


Wet Lande. 


128. In 1776-77 Sirdar Khan, Hyder Ali’s Civil and Military 
Governor, prepared certain accounts and sent them to 
Hyder Ali’s durbar, where they were revised, and upon 
Niguti Huzzur them an assessment was founded, which has usually 

been designated as the Huzzur Niguti, or assessment 


1776-77. 


é 
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fixed at the seat of government. Neither in Sirdar Khan’s accounts nor 
in those received back from the durbar was it specifieally expressed what 
proportion of the pattam (rent) or of the gross produce was intended 
to be taken as the Government share, 


129. But Mr. Graeme ascertained on local inquiry that the Seen: : 


soe wena ment share varied in these Nads on wet lands from 
Peal te aad 24 per cent. of the pattam (rent) in Nads XIII and 
XIV and in six Dégams of Nad XII to 30 per cent. 
in the remaining fifty-seven Dégams in Nad XII. ‘his proportion of 
the produce came to be known as the Niguti Vittu or assessed secd. 
Each local para (LO local seers) of Niguti Vittu or assessed seed was 
commuted into money at 3 old gold fanams, but on complaint of the 
severity of this rate, Sirdar Khan reduced the commutation rate in the 
fifty-seven ])ésams of Nad XII [where 30 per cent. of the pittam 
(rent) was taken] from 3 to 23 old gold fanams. ‘lhe commutation 
rate, therefore, varied from 10 to 12 annas per local para (10 local seers) 
of Niguti Vittu, or, to stato the matter differently, for the purpose of 
general comparison, from Ks. 50 to Rs. 60 per 1,000 Macleod seors. 
130. Arshad Beg Khan’s reduction of 2 per cent. and Tippu 
Sultan’s increase of 123 per cent. (sce paragraphs !17, 118 above) were 
applied to the ricc-lands in these Nads. 
131. In 1791-92 to 1793-94 a return was gradually 
ners made to the jama (demand) at the above rates. 
132. The 10 por cent. for charges of collection (ezde paragraph 120 
above) was also added to the demand. 
138. In 1793-04 there was a sort of a survey, but the old principles 
were adhered to, and the main point kept in view 
1793-94. was not to excecd the aggregate of the former jama 
(demand). 


Garden Lands. 
134. The Huzzur Niguti (see paragraph 128 above) 


The Huzzur 


Niguti, fixed the rates of assessment on garden produce as 
follows :— 
A. P, 
Cocoanuts ... 24o0ld Viray fanam or 2 0 per productive tree. 
Betelenuts ... 4 do. or 0 do. 
Jacks | do. or 4 0 do. 
Pepper-vines... 3 do. or 12 0 per productive vine. 


These rates, however, were perhaps never as matter of fact applied in 
practice. The Mysore Government, it is understood, meant to appro- 
priate the whole of the Janmi’s share of the produce, 

100 per cent.of or in other words 100 per cent. of the pattam (rent), 
J aes °" ®* In order to do this and at the same time tv pre- 


serve some uniformity in the principle of taxation, 


a 
a a 
v ard" 


ny 
‘ 
went 
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their officers entered in the acoounts as ‘‘ productive” only the number 
of trees or vines which, at the above rates, it took to 
gett, was 2. make up the total jama (demand). All other trees, 
erstood by a ’ 
“productivetroe.’ Whether productive or not, were classed as ‘‘ unproduc- 
tive.” For example, 10 fanams of pittam (rent) would 
be reckoned as 20 productive cocoanut trees. In some localities this 
number of trees might produce 10 fanams of pittam (rent), but in 
other localities it would take 30 or 40, or, perhaps, 60 really productive 
trees to make up 10 fanams of pattam (rent); mm these cases 20 trees 
only would be returned as productive, while the balance of 10, 20, or 40 
trees respectively, though really productive, would be returned as “ un- 
productive.” And so with pepper-vines, the 3 fanams per productive 
vine was not an assessment on each vine, or even (as was sometimes 
thought) on each standard tree supporting a number of vines, but upon 
any number of vines——varying, a3 it necessarily must have done, with 
the fertility of soil and congeniality of climate—that were estimated 
to yield 15 seers of green pepper (or 6 seers of dry pepper). The — 
whole of the pattam (rent) thus taken as revenue was, however, commuted 
into money at rates which still left the Janmi (if he chose to break 
through the ancient ‘customary rule and take it) a small share of the 
produce. The customary commutation rates in these Nads were as 
follows :—- | 


RS. A. P. 
Cocoanuts ... aa 2 7 8 Oper 1,000 nuts. 
Betel-nuts ... 5s ae 0 4 0 do. 
Jacks bee ss veh QO 4 U per tree. 


which were considerably below market prices. 

135, Arshad Beg Khan's reduction of 20 per cent., and Tippu 
Sultan’s increase of 123 per cent., and the Commissioner’s inorease of 
10 per cent., for establishment charges (see paragraphs 117, 118 and 
120 above), were applied to the garden assessments in these Nads. 


Miscellaneous Lands. 

136. Midan (sce paragraph 33 above) was only assessed by the 
Mysoreans in Nids Nos. XIII and XIV, and there at the rate of 20 
per cent. of tha gross produce at current market prices. illu (see 
piragraph 35) was unassessed by the Mysoreans, except when it was 
sown tnsteal of Modan in Nails Nos. XIII and XIV. In the latter 
event the Mysore Government took in some places five Sultani fanams 
(34 to the rupee) for every Macleod seer of seed sown, and in cther 
places 20 per cent. of the gross produce at current market prices. 

137. In 1801-2 Major Macleod, the first Principal Collector, 
included in the permanent jama (demand) of these 
Nads 20 per cent. of the gross produce in that year of 
Modan and Elin lands [commuted into money assessments at 1 new 


1801-2. 


4 Viray fanam (33 to the rupee) and 23 new Viraéy fanams respectively 
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per para (10 socrs)], dividing tho amount thus arrived at into three 
portions, -and collecting one-third annually, the lands being cultivated 
only once in three years. These commutation rates were equivalent to 
Rs. 28-9-1 and Rs. 71-6-10F per 1,000 Macleod scers respectively. 
Io the above he also added the 10 per cent. for charges of collection 
(see paragraph 120). 


(15) -SOUTHERN PARAPPANAD ; (16)—RAMNAD, (17)--CUERNAD ; 
(18)—ERNAD. 

138. As the Huzzur Niguti (seo paragraphs 128, 129 and 134) was 

the rule of assessment in those four Nads, aud as these 

enue for Nads constitute nearly the whole of the modern taluk 

mesure of Ernad, it will be convenient to take them together, 

although the modes of applying the fuzzur Niguti varicd greatly in 
each of them. 

139. Southern Parappandd, under the Parappir family with the 

Zamorin as nominal suzerain (see paragraph 126), 

Parappar Raja’s eonsisted of the following modern amgans of the 


a modern taluk of Ernad, viz :— 
Palanchannir. | Vallikunnu. 
Mannir. | Parappanangidi. 
Véenyipalam. | Nannambra. 
Neduva. | 


140. Ramnid, Chérnad and Ernad all acknowledged the Zamorin 
as direct ruler. They consisted of the following 
The Zamorin’s modern amsams of the modern taluks of Ernad and 


territory. Penns 

Ramndd. 
Nallur. | Karad. Karippir. 
Alinyilam. | Karumarakad. Chelembra. 
Cherukava. 

Chérnad. 
Vadakkumpram. Parutir. | Urakam Mélmuri. 
Valiyakunnu. Olakara. | Puttar. 
Kattiparutti. Trikkulam. | Kottakkal. 
Atavanad, Koduvayir, | Tidiannie: 
Ummattar. | Véngara. | Valakkulam. 
Irimbiliam. Kannamangalam. | ) 

Erndd. 

Mappram. Portir. _ Truvétti. 
Chikkéd. Vandir. Kavannity. 
Urngattiri. Tiruvali. Chengara. 
Mam bat. Trikalang6d. Puliyakod. 


Nilam bir. Karakunnu. | Kulimanna, 
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~ Kolattar. | Arimbra. Payyanad. 
Nediyirippu. Valluvambram. Klankar. 
Kilmuri. Trimbuli. Ponmala. 
Mélmuri. Manchéri. 
Wet Lands. 


141. Mr. Greeme ascertained that the Huzzur Niguti (see paragraph 
128), as assessed in these Nads in 1776-77, bore the 
following proportions to pattam (rent) at the following 
commutation rates, calculated in the manner detailed in paragraph 149 
above :— 


1776-77. 


Percentage of 
pattam taken 
as assessed 
seed, Niguti 





Vittu. R8, 
Southern Parappanid, No. XV. 334 per cent. at 624 ) 
Ramnad, No. XVI... ais (uae do. at 75 
Chérnad, No. X VIT-— | 
In 10 désams net .. «=10 do. at 20 AL oy 
,, 60 do. ss .. 10 ©do. at125 P ee 
» dl do. wee 25 dow at 75 ) 
» 1 do. eae ... 9804 do. at 75 
Ernad, No. XVIII... 1. 20 do. at 75 ) 


142. Arshad Beb Khan’s roduction of 20 per cent., Tippu Sultan’s 
increase of 12} per cent., and the 10 per cont. addition for collection 
charges (see paragraphs 117,118 and 120) all took effect on the wet 
lands of these Nads. 

143. The old jama (demand) was gradually worked up to in 

1791-92 to 1793-94, and collected as far as possible 
up to 1800-1. 
144. Major Macleod made a sort of survey or inspection and 
increased the jama (demand) in 1801-2, without, how- 
over, presumably altering the principles of the assess 
ment. Owing to the rebellion which ensued, the old jama (demand) 
of 1800-1 was reverted to by Mr. Rickards in 1802-3. 

145. In 1803-4, however, Mr. Warden, third of the Principal 
Collectors, directed one-fourth of the increase to the 
jama (demand) made by Major Macleod to be collected 
in Nad No. XV and in one Dégsam—Puttir—in Nad No. XVII. To 
this incrcase he superadded 10 per cent. for charges of collection (vide 


paragraph 120). 


1791-94. 


1803—4, 


Garden Lands. 
146. The Huzzur Niguti (see paragraph 134) was introduced by 
Ramalinga Pillay (Hyder Ali’s agent) in all these Nads on the same 
footing as in the Calicut Taluk Nads, viz., that 100 per cent. of the 
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patjam (rent) was taken and commuted into money at the customary 
rates prevalent in all of these Nads, viz. :— 


RS. A. ¥. 
Cocoanuts ... a wT 8 0 per 1,000 nuts. 
Betel-nuts ... digs oe 040 do. 
Jacks asi - es 0 4 0 per tree. 


These rates: were admittedly below the market prices, and left a small 
margin as pattam if the Janmi thought right to take it. 

147. It appears, however, that in the assessment of the gardens in 
Nad No. XV andin Bettatnad (Nad No. XX VI), some small additional 
share was left over for the Janmi in manner following. The trees 
were devided as usual into productive, unproductive, and young, and a 
pattam (rent) calculated in money was arrived at (after making o 
deduction of one-third, it is supposed, as the Ryot’s share). From 
the paittam (rent) so ascertained a deduction of 2 old Viray fanams in 
10 (z.e., 20 per cent.) was made for the benefit of the Janmis,! and the 
residue, viz., 8 fanams in 10, was then entered in the accounts as 16 
productive cocoanut trees in accordance with the rule of the Huzzur 
Niguti (paragraph 134). 

148. In Nad No. XV and in one Désam — Puttair—of Nad No. X VII 

apes also one-fourth of Major Macleod’s increase appears 

to have been levied by Mr. Warden in 1803-4 as in 

the caso of wet lands (paragraphs 144 and 145). ‘Uo this increase was 
superaddod 10 per cent. for collection charges. 

149. Arshad Beg Khan’s reduction of 20 per cent., Tippu Sultan’s 
increase of 123 per ceut., and the 10 per cent. for collection charges (see 
paragraphs 117, 118, 120) also affected the gardens in these Nads. 


Miscelluncous Lands. 


150. I'he Nads were treated somewhat differently in the assessment 
of Modan (see paragraph 33). J’unam (paragraph 34) and Ellu (para- 
graph 85) were not assessed in these Nads. 

151 Mddan in Nid XV. The Mysore Government applied the 

same rules as in Nads XIII and XIV (vide paragraph 

eae 135), i.c., they took 20 per cent. of the gross produce 

in years when the crop was cultivated and commuted the share into 

money at current market prices, and Major Macleod, in similar fashion 

as in the Nads XIII and XIV, took ono-third of the assessment of the 

year 1801-2 and included it in the permanent jama (demand) of the 
Nad (see paragraph 137). 

152. Médan in Nad XVI was exempt from assessment till Major 
Macleod’s time, 1801-2, in which year he assessed it as follows :—One 
local para (10 local seers) in every seven paras of gross produce was 


ee aenaaieeimmeemieneatiial 
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? “Mappillas (foharnmadane) predominated then as they do still in these parts. 
40 
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selected as the Government share, and of this selected share one para in 
five (#.¢., d of the gross produce or 2§ per cent.) was taken and com- 


"muted iuto a money assessment at 6 new Viray fanams (Rs. 1~11-5}) 


per para. The assessment thus fixed was collected in three years ut 
one-third per year (see paragraph 137). - 

153. Médan in Nad XVII was exempt from assessment till Major 
Macleod’s time in 1801-2, in which year he assessed the crop as 
follows :—20 per cent. of the gross produce was selected as the Govern- 
ment share, and out of every five paras (50 seers) of the share thus 
selected one para (10 seers) (#.¢., ds! or 4 per cent. of the gross produce) 
was taken and assessed at 3 new Virdy fanams (As. 13-84) per para 
(10 seers). This assessment was likewise spread over three years. 

154. Médan in Nad XVIII. In assessing the Huzzur Niguti in 
this Nad in 1776-77, additions were made to the permanent jama 
(demand) in 99 Désams out of 116 in the following fashion :— 

(a) Un every para (10 seers) of assessed seed of wet lands (see 
paragraph 141), 

(6) On every 3 fanams of garden assessment (see paragraph 
146), 


one-half of a fanam was imposed on account of Modan, and Major | 
Macleod in 1801-2 completed the Modan assessment (wherever it had 
not already been imposed) in the manner and on the principles described 
for Nad No. XVII (paragraph 153). 


(19)—-VELLATTRI (WALLUVANAD PROPER) ; (20)—WALLUVANAD ; 
21)—NEDUNGANAD ; (22)—KAVALAPPARA. 
155. As these Nads constitute the modern taluk of Walluvanad 
and as the Huzzur Niguti (paragraphs 128, 134) was 
the mode of assessment adopted in them in 1776-77, 
it will be convenient to take them together. Prior to 
17/6-77 these Nads were subjected by the Mysoreans to violent and 
irregular collections under the name of Nuzzurs or Perumbuddy. 
156. Vellattri or Walluvanad proper was the sole remaining terri- 
tory of the Walluvandd Raja (Valluva K6natiri), who 
Raja's palnvantd once exercised suzerain rights over a large portion 
of South Malabar. THis territory had been gradually 
broken up by the Zamorin. At the time of the Mysore conquest 
there remained to him the following modern amgams of the modern 
taluks of Waluvanad and Ernad, viz. :— 


Reasons for 
grouping. . 


Kodir. Valambir. Vettattir. 
Kuruva. Karyavattam. Kottapidam 
Pallipuram. Nenmini. Arakurigsi. 
Mangada. Mélattir. Tachambara. 
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Arakkuparamba. Panga. Anamangiad. 
Chettanallir. Kolattar. Paral. 
Angadipuram. Kuruvambalam. Chembrasséri. 
Perintalmanna. Pulamantol. Pandikkad. 
Pulakkattiri. Elankulam. | 


157. Wallwandd was apparently the latest acquisi- 


The Zemorin’s tion by the Zamorin at the expense of the Walluvanad 
latest acquisition. 


Limits. Raja. It consisted of the followig modern amsams 
of the modern taluk of Walluvanad :— 
Tavar. Karimpula. 
Tiruvalamkunnu. Tachanattukara. 
Ténkara. Aliparamba. 
Kumaramputtir. 


The Zamorin’s 158. Medungandd had ior some time been under 
territory. | the Zamorin. It consisted of the following modern 
zamite. amsams of the modern taluk of Walluvanad, viz. :— 


Elambulasséri. Cheruppullasséri. | Nétirimangalam. 
Vellinali. Naduvattam-kar- | Pallipuram. 
Srikrishnapuram. almanna. | Kalladipatta. 
Kadambalipurum. | Kulukkallar. | Vallapula. 
Kalladikod. Chundampetta. Kotakurigsi. 
Vadakkumpuram. | Vilaytr. | Elédattam4damba. 
Mittédattama- Pulaggéri. | Chunangad. 
damba. Naduvattam. | Mulanyar. 
Trikatiri. Mututala.  Perar. 
Chalavara. Perumudiyar. | 


159. Kavalappiira under its own Nayar chief owed a sort of nomi- 
| nal allegiance both to the Cochin Raja and to the 
a Kavalappare Zamorin. The Commissioners eventually decided in 
ia favour of his independence. His territory consisted of 
| the following modern amsams of the mordern taluk 

of Walluvanad, viz. :— 


Mundakodkurissi. Karakkad 

Panamanna. Kulappalli. 

Kianattara. Mundamuka. 
Wet Lands. 


160. Mr. Greeme ascertained that the Huzzur Niguti (paragraph 
128), as assessed in 1776-77 in these Nads'—in Nad No. 19 by 
Mohidin Mappan and in Nad No. 22 by Haidros Kutti Mappan— 
bore the following proportions to pattam (rent) and at the following 
commutation rates :-— 





1 The names of the wficers who settled Nada Nos. 20 and 21 have not been handed 
down. 
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| Percentage of Pattam 
(rent) taken as 
Niguti Vittu (assess- 


Commutation Rates of 
the Niguti Vittu 
into Money. 











ed seed). 
Per 1,000 Macleod Seers. 

: RS. A, P. 
Vellattri (Walluvandd proper)... 19 per cent... 125 0 0 
Walluvanad ... sie ee -— 10s do. i 125 0 0 
Nedungenad— ! 

as e Shwe Fe 
Kavalappara ee 10 do. 66 100 0 0 | 


But as regards tho commutation rate for Kavalappara between 1776 
and 1790-91 see paragraph 161 below regarding the Modan assessment. 

161. Arshad Beg Khan’s reduction of 20 per cent., Tippu Sultan’s 
increage of 123 per cent., and the 10 per cent. for collection charges— 
the latter cess levied as early as 1778-79 in Nads 19 and 22—all 
affected the wet lands of these Nads (see paragraphs 117, 118 and 120 
above). 

Gurden Lands. 


162, In all of thess Nads the whole of the pattam (rent), calculated 
in money and founded upon a valuation of the gross produce existing 
for a long time back between Janmis and Ryots was taken and con- 
verted into an assessment of account in the manner already described 
for other Nads (see paragraph 134). The customary rates for produce 
prevalent in all of these Nads were as follows :— 


RS. A. P. 
Cocoanuts.... sie .. € 8 O per 1,000 nuts, 
Betel-nuts ... ie .— O 4 90 do. 


Jacks ... sles Ses .. O 4 O per tree, 


which rates were considerably below the actual prevailing market 
prices, and left to the Janmi (if he cared to break through custom and 
take it) a portion of the actual produce of the gardens. 

168, Arshad Beg Khan’s reduction of 20 per cent., Tippu Sultan’s 
inorease of 12} per cent., and the 10 per cent. levied for collection 
charges (vide paragraphs 117, 118 and 120 above) all affected the 
_ garden assesements in all of these Nads. 


Miscellaneous Lands. 


164. The assessment of Médén (see paragraph 33) in these Nads was 
made at different times and in different manners, and Adiu (paragraph 
35) was assessed in only one of the Nads. 

165. Médan in Vellatiri (Walluvanad proper) was assessed in 
1776-77 on the following principles. The “ produce” having been 
ascertained, 30 per cent. of it was selected as the Wiguis Vittu (see para- 


7 graph 129), and a money assessment fixed on it at the rate of halfold 
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Viriy fanam (2 annas) per local para (10 seers), which, as the para in 
use was equal to a standard para, gave a commutation rate of Rs. 12} 
per 1,000 Macleod seers. In 1796-97 to 1800-1 the whole of the 
Madan assessment of this Nad was remitted under orders of Mr. Stevens, 
the Supravisor, as he was then styled. In 1801-2, Major Macleod 
(first Principal Collector) revived the assessment, taking 20 per cent. of 
the gross produce and commuting it into money at a rate equivalent to 
Rs. 16-5-23$ per 1,000 Macleod seers. In 1815, in a portion of this 
Nad, the Modan assessment of 1801-2 was apportioned at various rates 
on the, wet land assessments and consolidated with them. In the rest 
of the Nad the previous system continued to prevail, but the jama fixed 
in 1801-2 had always to be realized. If the assessments oxceeded the 
jama no action was taken, but, if they fell short, then the assessments 
were raised to the requisite pitch by increasing the commutation rate 
soasto bring the assessments for the year up to the level of the jama 
(demand) of 1801-2. 

166. Modan in Walluwanad and Nedunganéd was apparently not 

renee assessed till 1801-2, when Mr. Drummond, Sub-Col- 

- lector, fixed it at 20 per cent. of the gross produce, 

commuted into money at rates equivalent in some parts to Rs. 19-0-9}4, 
and in other parts to Its. 16—5-234 per 1,000 Macleod scers. 


167. Médan in Kavalappdra was assessed in 1776-77 at the rate of 
ee one-fourth old Viray fanam per local para of Niguti 
Vittu (see paragraph 129) on all wet ‘ands, that is, in 
effect the wet lands assessment was increased from 4 to 44 old Viray 
fanams per local para of Niguti Vittu. Owing to this the commutation 
rate on wet lands was raised from Ks. 100 to Rs. 106~4-0 per 1,000 
Macleod seers. On this increaso 10 per cent. for collection charges was 
er also levied. In 1790~91 to 1795-96, under the Honor- 
= able Company’s rule, the Médan assessment seems to 
have been revised with reference to the arrangement prevailing in Nad 
No. 19. Instead, however, of taking 30 per cent. of the produce as in — 
Nad 19, only 20 per cent. was taken, and the remaining 10 per cent. 
was remitted on behalf of the Janmis. On the above 20 per cent. of 
produce a rate was fixed of 1 fanam 5} annas per 2 paras (20 seers) or 
1} payas (15 seers) per fanam, or Rs. 16-10-8 per 1,000 Macleod seers. 
It would also seem as if the permanent demand for Modan assessed on 
the wet lands was also at tho same time remitted. 
168. Elw in Vellattrc (Walluvanid proper) was assessed from 
1776-77 on the.same principles as Modan (see para- 
1776-1802. raph 165), viz., from 1776-77 till 1796-97 at 30 per 
cent. of the ascertained produce; between 1796-97 and 1800-1 the 
assessment was relinquished altogether; and after 1801-2 the share of 
the produce taken as Niguti Vittu (vide paragraph 129) was 20 per cent. 
The commutation rates varied similarly, viz. :— 
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Per 1,000 Macleod Seers. 


: BS. 

From 1776-77 to 1789-90 __... ware 7d 
» 1790-91 to 1795-96 i 50 to 624 
ey 1801-2 | ese eee eee | (624 


(28)—PLGHAT OR VADAMALAPURAM; (24)-TEMMALAPURAM ; 
(25)--NADUVATTAM, 


169. These Nads, constituting the present taluk of Palghat, may 
be conveniently considered together, because in revenue 
matters, after the Mysore occupation, they were treated, 
with one exception, on an uniform plan, and because 
a few remarks are required regarding their political and revenue history 
at and about this time (1765-66), 
170. The following appears to be the political history of this part 
Politicalevonts ©! the country at the above time. Some time previ- 
immediately pre- OUsly to 1757 the territories of the Palghat Rajas had 
ceding 1765-66. suffered by severe inroads on the part of the Cochin 


and Walluvanad Rajas and of the Zamorin. The former had possessed 
himself of the Chittir territory lying east of Palghat. The Walluva- 
nid Raja had obtained a nominal sovereignty over the three Nayar- 
ships of Kongad, Edattara, and Mannar, lying in the north-west of the 
present taluk, and the Zamorin had possessed himself of the division 
of the country called Naduvattam (Nad Ne. 25). ‘To protect his 
territory from further dismemburment, the Palghat Raja had offered to 
become, and had been accepted as, a tributary of the Mysore Rajas, 
still best known in Malabar as the Rajas of Kongu or Kongunad. 
The tribute was 12,000 old Viray fanams per annum, was designated 
as Rakshibhogam, and. was met, without assessment of land tax, from 
the ordinary revenues of the country. In 1757 or thereabouts the 
Zamorin seems to have overrun the remaining territory of the Palghat 
Raja and imposed a land-tax, called Kavalphalam, upon it similar to 
one already in force in the Naduvattam Nad No. 25, and designed 
to meet the expenses of the force required as a defence against Mysore. 
It amounted to one-fourth old Viriy fanam per local para (10 seers) 
of seed-land, 7.e., land required to sow one para (10 seers) of seed in 
a single crop. But the Raja of Palghat applied to Hyder Ali, then 
Foujdar of Dindigul, in the service of Chick Deo Raj, the nominal 
sovereign of Mysore. On this application Hyder Ali sent a force under 
his brother-in-law, Muckhdoom Sahib, who drove back the Zamorin’s 


Reasons for 
grouping. 


_ Nayars, and the Zamorin thereupon sought to compromise matters by 


agreeing to pay Rs. 12,00,000 as a military contribution, and by 
restoring the conquests he had made from Palghat, from which, however, 
the Naduvattam Division (Nad No. 25) seems to have been exempted, 
Hyder Ali afterwards made over his right to the Rs. 12,00,000 to 
one of the ministers of the puppet Raja of Mysore, and when Hyder 
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Ali at last usurped the Government of Mysore this claim became one 
of his pretexts for invading the country. After the invasion (1765-66) 
the Naduvattam Nad (No. 25) seems to have been managed, along 
with Nads 23 and 24, by the Palghat Raja’s nephew as an agent of 





Hyder Ali. 

‘he Northern 171. Palghat or Vadamalapuram comprised the 
Division of Pal- following modern amsams in the modern taluk of 
ghar. Palghat, viz. :— 

Cheriya. Elapalli. {| Vadakuntara. Pallanchattanar. 
Kongad. Polpalli. Koduntirapalli. | Kannadi. 
Mundar. Pallattari. Edattara. Kindsséri. 
Kavalpad. Puttar. Kilakkumpuram.| Tiruvalattir. 
Akattéttara. Koppam. Tadukusséri. Palattalli. 
Putusgéri, | Yakkara. Mattir. 

The Southern 172. Temmalupuram comprised the following 
Division of Pal- modern amsams of the modern taluk of Palghat, 
ghat. Rg Bas 

Chilannir. | Kannanirpattola. 
Vadakkéttara. Ayakkad. 
Kattussér1. Mangalam. 
Kavasséri. Vadakkanchéri. 
Tarir. Chittalanchéri. 

The Zamorin’s 173. Naduvattam comprised the following modern 
territory. amsams in the modern taluk of Palghat, viz. :— 
Kottaya. | Tannisséri. Erimayur. | Kilakkétara. 
Mangara. | Peruvémba. Kunisgéri. Padinynyaréatara. 
Kuttanir. | Koduvayiir. Pallavir. Vattékad. 
Kulalmannam. | Kakkayir. | Kadallar. Panangattiri. 
Vilayanchattanir.) Vilayannir. | Pallassana. Mutalamada. 
Ténkurissi. ' Manynyalir. | Vadvanniir, | 

Wet Lands. 


174. In 1765-66 Itti Kombi Achaa, Palghat Raja's nephew, as an 
agent of Hyder’s on his invasion of the country in 
that year, increased the rate of assessment to one old 
Viray fanam per para (10 seers) of seed land (sec paragraph 170). 


175. In 1773-74 Sullayad Khan (commonly called Darogha Sahib) 
1778-74. Hyder Ali’s Dewan, raised the assessment to 1} 
fanams per local para (10 local tcers) of seedland, 
but on complaint of its oppressiveness he reduced it. 
in Nads 23 and 24 in the following manner. When 
the land yielded 5 paras (50 seers) of pattam (rent) 
for each para (10 seers) of seed sown, the rate was maintained ; but, 
when the land yielded a less pattam, he preserved the rate, but assessed 
it on a proportionately smaller quantity of seed, ¢.g.:-— 


1765-68. 


Sullayad Khan’s 
reduction of assess- 
ment in Nads 
23 and 24. 
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10 paras of seed-land yielding 50 paras of paittam (rent) were — 
entered in accounts as 10 paras. — 


10 do. 40 do. 8 do. 
10 do. 30 do. 6 do. 
10 do. 20 do. 4 do. 


On these 10, 8, 6, and 4 paras respectively, he assessed his rate of 14 
fanams per para. The paras of seed-land shown in the accounts were 
therefore hero, as well as elsewhere in the Southern Districts, factitious 
measures of assessment quite unconnected with the quantity of grain 
required to sow the land. 

176. Calculating on these figures, it therefore seems that the rate of 
assessinent in Ni ade 23 and 24 was 20 por cent. of the pattam (rent), 
converted into money at Rs. 538-9-14 per 1,000 Macleod seers; but of 
course the assessment falls heavier thai this j in Nad 25. What ratio 
it bears to pattam in that Nad, it is impossible to say. Moreover 
in Nad 24 Médan and Ellu (paragraphs 33—35) were assessed at 8 
annas per head on all persons paying wet land assessment. ‘This 
increased also to some extent the wet land assessments in that Nad 
(vide paragraph 183). 

| 177. In 1781-82 Palghat was transferred from the 
ata Mysore Cutcherry of Calicut to that of Seringapatam. 

178. Consequently Arshad Bog Khan’s reduction of 20 per cent. in 
the jama ‘demand) did not extend to these Nads (see paragraph 117). 

179. But on the other hand Tippu Sultan’s increase of 124 per cent. 
(paragraph 118) did affect the wet lands in these Nads. 

180. Moreover in \Sarogha Sahib’s time (paragraph 175) Itti Kombi 

Iti Kompi Achan established a Parbutti Menon (Accountant) and 
Achan’s5 por cent. two or three Kolkars (Peons) in cach Désam to collect 
ae hia establish- the revenue, and imposed, for the purpose of paying 

| them, an additional tax of 5 per cent. in some places, 
agen a - and somewhat lessin others. Under the Company’s 
Honorable Com- Government this was increased to 10 per cent. (see 
at paragraph 120). 


Garden Lands. 


181. Were unassessed under the Mysore Government. 

182. In 1801-2 Major Macleod (the first of the Principal Collectors) 
for the first time imposed taxes on garden produce at 
the following rates, with 10 per cent. added (see para- 
120) for collection charges :— 


1891-2. 


One new Viray fanam on 8 productive Cocoanut trees. 
One do. on24 = do, Betel-nut trees, 
One do. on 4 ~~ do. Jack trees. 
Three-quarter do. oneach do,  Pepper-vine, 
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What a “ productive ” tree or vine was supposed to mean is not now 
to be ascertained, but supposing that the trees actually assessed were 
really productive trees, and accepting as the average produce per 
productive tree the exceptionally low rates given in the Janmi Pymaish 
account of 981 (see paragraph 29 above), then it becomes possible to 
calculate the ratio between assessment and gross produce, and between 
assessment and pattam (rent) ; if the pattam be hypothetically taken as 
two-thirds of the gross produce on Mr. Rickards’ plan (ede Appendix 
XV). The assessment, inoluding the 10 per cent. for collection charges, 
may be taken as varying. 

From about 6244 per cent. of the pattam (rent) on tree yield- 
ing an average of 10 nuts per tree at a commut&tion rate of 
Rs. 9-6-0 per 1,000 nuts, to about 6737 per cent. of the pattam 
(rent) on trees yielding an avcrage of 10 nuts per tree ata 
commutation rate of Rs. 8-12-0 per 1,000 nuts on coconuts. 

And from about 74.7, per cent. of the pittam (rent) on trees yield- 
ing an average of 38,8, nuts per tree at a commutation rate of 
11 annas per 1,000 nuts, to about 813 per cent. of the pittam 
(rent) on trees yielding an average of 38,8, nuts per tree ata 
commutation rate of 10 annas per 1,000 nuts on betel-nuts. 

And 25 per cent. of the pattam (rent) on trees yielding an 
average pittam (rent) of 4 annas 6% pies per tree on jacks. 

As to pepper, assuming that the same principle was observed in 
these Nads as elsewhere, aud that the assessment was fixed on any 
number of vines, which were calculated to yield 15 lb. of green or 6 Ib. 
of dry pepper, the percentage of the assessment +o tho gross produce 
would be about 624 per cent. 


Miscellaneous Lands. 


183. Modan and E/lu (see paragraphs 33 and 25) were assessed by the 
Mysorean Government only in Temmalapuram (Nid No. XXIV), and 
there the assessment was not on produce or rent, but at the rate of 2 
old Viray fanams (8 annas) per individual paying wet land revenue. 


(26)-—VETTATNAD. 


184. i,:, Nad was subject to the Vettatta Raja, over whom the 
The Vettatte Zamorin also claimed certain nominal suzerain rights. 
Raj extinct. The fumily—a Kshatriya one—became extinct on 
Death, 24th May the death of the last Raja, on 24th May 1793, while 
1793, of last Raja. the Joint Commissioners were proceeding with the 
settlement of the Nad. It consisted of the following 


ai modern amsams in the modern taluk of Ponnani :— 
Pariyapuram. Ponmundam. Trikkandiyar. 
Rayirimangalam. La alar. Iringavar. 
Oltr. Niramaruttr. K lari. 


4op 
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- Kalpakanchéri. Talakkad. Chénnara. 
Mélmuri. Vettam. Triprangod. 
Anantavar. Pachattiri. Pallipuram. 
Kanmanam. Mangalam. Purattir. 

Wet Lands. 


185. In 1777 Ramalinga Pillay,an agent of Hyder Ali’s Govern- 
ney. ment, upon an inspection of the Janmi’s pattem 
(rent) accounts of rice-lands, assumed for the whole 
taluk, for the purpose of introducing the Huzzur Niguti (see para- 
graphs 12&, 129), one local para (10 local seers) of Niguti Vittu (para- 
graph 129) for every 4 paras of pattam (rent) (¢.e., 25 per cent.), and 
applied to it a tax of 3 old Virdéy fanams (i.e, Rs. 75 per 1,000 
Macleod seers), 


186. But Mr. Greeme ascertained that the actual shares of the 
pattam taken as Wigut: Vittu varied greatly as por particulars below :— 
In 65 Désams 25 per cent. ; 
5 98 do. 222 do. at the uniform rate of Rs. 75 per 1,000 
, 8 do 20 do. Macleod seers. 
» @ do. 16% do. 
187. In 1782-83, in the time of Arshad Beg Khan, a complaint 
ipaazen. was made of the severity of the assessments, but no 
| attention was paid to it, and, on the contrary, two of 
his subordinates (Venkappa and Venkaji) levied an additional contribu- 
tion of 15 per cent. for charges of collection in all the Désams (compare 
paragraph 120). Arshad Beg Khan’s order regarding reduction of 
20 per cent. extended to this Nad, but whether it was ever acted on 
is extremely doubtful (see paragraph 117). Tippu’s increase of 122 
per cent. affected this Nad (paragraph 118). 


183. Botween: 1790-91 and 1793-94 the full revenue at the above 
rates was gradually revived and collected with some 
1700-91. balances till 1800-1. : 


189. Maior Macleod’s survey or rather inspection in 1801-2, 
followed by an attempt to collect the increased revenue, 
resulted in a rebellion, and Mr. Rickards in 1802-3 
reverted to the settlement of 1800-1. 

- 190. In 1803-4, however, Mr. Warden, the next of the Principal 
Collectors, directed one-fourth of the increase to the 
assessment fixed by Major Macleod’s survey to be 
collected. This increase, it may be presumed, did not affect the prin- 


1801-8. 


1803-4. 


- _ eiples of the settlement in force. 


191, To this increase was superadded 15 per cent. for charges of 
collection (see paragraph 187), 
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192. In introducing, in 1777-78, the Huzzur Niguti (paragraph 
soar 134) in this Nad, Ramalinga Pillay left a small 
-78. 

pattam (rent), in the manner already described in paragraph 147, so 
that only 80 per cent. of the pattam (rent) was taken as assessment in 
this Nad. There is no record of what the customary commutation 
rates between Janmis and Ryots were in this Nad, but it is likely they 
were the same as in the neighbouring Nads oa in all other Nads in 
South Malabar exoopt Nos. 23, 24 and 25, viz. :— 


RS, A. P. 
Cocoanuts... a .. tT 8 O per 1,000 nuts. 
Betel-nuts... die w O 4 0 do. 

Jacks oe oe ... © 4 O per tree. 


193. Arshad Beg Khan’s reduction of 20 per cent. and Tippu 
Sultan’s increase of 123 per cent. (paragraphs 117, 118) were applied 
to the garden lands in this Nad. 

ey 194. In 1790-91 to 1793-94 the full assessment at 

the above rates was gradually revived. 

195. Major Macleod, in 1801-2, increased the assessment on gardens 

es as on wet lands (paragraph 189). Mr. Rickards also 

reverted to the previous settlement of 1800-1 (para- 
graph 189), and Mr. Warden likewise, in 1803-4, levied one-fourth of 
Major Macleod’s increase (paragraph 190). - 

196. The establishment charges percentage wus likewise 15 per 
cent. on gardens as on wet lands (paragraph 187), and was levied on 
the one-fourth of Major Macleod’s increase by Mr. Warden. 


Miscellaneous Lands. 


197. Under the Mysoro Government the samo rules were applied 
in this Nad as in Nads Nos. 18 and 14 to the assessment of 2fddan 
(paragraph 33), viz., 20 per cent. of the gross produce, valued at current 
market rates, wherever that crop was cultivated (see paragraph 136). 

198. In 1801-2 Major Macleod took the actual revenue of that year 
as the standard of a permanent demand and included 
it in the regular jama (demand), spreading the collec- 
tion of it over three years ; but in applying this procedure two different 
modes were adopted, viz. :— 

In 62 Désams 20 per cent. of the gross produce was taken as the 
pattam (rent), and of this pattam (rent) 25 per cent. (or, 
say,.0 per cent. of the gross produce) was taken as assess- 
ment and commuted at the rate of Rs. 85-11-54 per 1,000 
Macleod seers. 

In 7 Dégams every para (10 seers) of seed sown was assessed 
at one new Viréy fanam. Assuming the outturn to be 


margin for the proprietor, viz., 20 per cent. of the — 
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five-fold, the assessment would be 20 per cent. of the gross — 

produce, valued at Rs. 28-9-13 per 1,000 Macleod seers. 
199. In the 62 |’ésams the crop was further assessed at 15 per cent. 
fur collection charges (see paragraphs 120, 187) and in the 7 Désams at 


10 per cent. 
200. After 1801-2 Peaal: assessments continued to 


1801 -2. be levied on the Mysore principles, viz., 20 per cent. 
of gross produce at current market rates. | 
201. The cultivation of H//u (paragraph 35) being very inconsidere 
able was not assessed in this Nad. 


(27..—KUTNAD, (28.)—-CHAVAKKAD AND CHETVAI. 


202. The Zamorin at the time of the Mysore invasion possessed 
suzerain rights over both of these Nads, except over 
Chotvai Island. the island of Chétvai, consisting of the following 
Limits. ¥ : 
amsams of the modern taluk of Ponnani, viz. :— 


Vadanapalli. | Kaippamangalam. 
Nattika. a Pappinivattam. 
Pallipuram. i Panangad. 
Edattirutti. | 


This island had from 1717 been in the possession of the Dutch, 
from whom, however, it was taken by Hyder Ali in 
1776, and in turn from the Mysoreans by the Honor- 
able Company in 1790. 

The above two Nads consisted of the following 


Political events. 


ci modern amsams of the modern taluk of Ponnani :— 
Ki atndd. 
‘Tavanir. Isvaramangalam. | Nagalasséri. 
Kaladi. Pallapuram. Tirumittakdd. 
Kodanad. Ponnani. . Otalir. 
Mélattir. Kanynyiramokku. Kappir. 
Chékkod. Edappal. Alangod. 
Anakkara, Vattamkulam. Pallikkara. 
Kilmuri. Kumaranalliir Eramangalam. 
Pottanir. Kotachira. Vayilattar. 
| Chavakkad and Chétvai. 
- Veliangod. Gurnvaytr. = | Chavakkad. Kdattirutti. 
—  Ayirir. Iringapuram. Orumanay dir. Kaippamanga- 
 Kadikkad. Annakara. Vadanapalli. lam. 
Punnayir. Bhrahmakulam. | Nattika. Pappinivattam, 


 Edakaliyar. Mullasséri. Pallipuram. Panangad. 
 Palaytr. Venkidanga. | 
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203. In 1765-66 Hyder Ali paid a visit to these Nads, and his 
agents and his tributary, the Coimbatore Raja (Maha 
Deo Raj, usually styled Madavan in Malabar), after. — 
wards till 1767-68 managed the country and levied irregular and 
violent contributions both on the personal and on the real property of 
the inhabitants. 


1765-66, 


204. From 1767-68 till 1778 these Nads were 


1767-68. e ° 
again under the Zamorin. 


205. In 1773 Chunder Row and Sreenivas Row came with troops 
joey. and wrested the country fromthe Zamorin. By their 
orders the Nads were rented to Mohidin Mappan and 
Haidros Kutti, who collected 100 per cent. of tho pattam (rent), but 
finding that insufficient to enable them to meet their engagements, they 
imposed further contributions and seized personal property. Finding 
this moans also fail, they carried some of the inhabitants to Seringa- 
patam with whatever accounts of the pattam (rent) were extant. 


206. On their return in 1777-78 they commenced to collect what 
they called the Huzzur Niguti (paragraphs 128, 129) 
1777-78, ; : 
upon an actual reaping and measuring of tho crop, 
taking two-thirds of the gross produce as the Government share on 
rice lands and leaving onc-third to the cultivator. Tho consequence was 
the people fled and the lands lay uncultivated. 


207: About this time Ramalinga Pillay came. under ordors from 
Hyder Ali and made a survey, but the amount fell short of the Huzzur 
Niguti (see paragraphs 128, 129). 

208. In 1779-80 Jumien Subahdar was sent by Hyder Aliin con- 
sequence of the outcry of the people to equalize the 
assessment. He ascertained the probable landlord’s 
rent, styled the Mudalalinra pattam (hoadman’s rent), and took 


1779-80. 


Per 1,000 
Macleod seers. 

Rs. A. P, 

In 282 Désams ... 60 percent. at 31 4 0 
5, 24 do. .. 60 do at 25 0 0 


209. To the above was added 10 per cent., as Chelluvari (charges of 
collection) (see paragraph 120). 
210. In 1781-82 the British possessed the 
1781-82. country for a short time and the restored Rajas had 
the management of it. 


211. Arshad Beg Khan’s reduction of 20 per cent. and Tippu’s 


increase of 124 per cent. (see paragraphs 117, +218) affected the assess- 
ment on the wet lands. 
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212. In 1785-86 Krishna Achari, appointed by Arshad Beg Khan 
ach to the management, added two-sixteenths of an old 
Viray fanam, or 12} per cent., to the jama (domand) 

under the designation of Hecha Niguti. 

213. In 1790-91 the Honorablo Company allowed the Rajas to 
| manage these Nads, the Chétvai Island being made 
over to the management of the Raja of Cochin, who 
continued, with a short interruption, to manage it till 1801, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 40,000 per annum. 

214. In 1791-92 three-fourths and in 1792-93 six- 
1791-92. tenths of the old jama (demand) were collected in the 

Nads, excepting Chétvai Island. 
215. In 1793-94 the Honorable Company’s servants and the Rajas 
1798-94. collected the full jama (demand) on all cultivated 
lands, and added another 10 per cent. for charges of 
collection (see paragraphs 120, 209), and this continued till 1799-1800. 
216. In 1800-1 Mr. Drummond, Sub-Collector, 
1800-1. increased the revenue by adding an assessment on 

the uncultivated lands. 

217. In 1801-2 the jama (demand) was regulated -by Major 

1801-2. Macleod’s survey, but Mr. Rickards in 1802-3 annulled 
it and reverted to that of 1800-1. However, in some 
places the increasc made by Major Macleod was allowed to remain. 


1790-91. 


Garden Lands. 


218. The principles of the Huzzur Niguti (paragraphs 128, 134) 
were applied to the garden lands, viz.: 100 per cent. of the pattam 
(rent) was taken at the customary rates usual between Janmis and 
Ryots in these Nads, which rates were, as usual in South Malabar,— 


RS. A. P. 

Coconuts... be aie - € 8 Oper 1,000 nuts. 
Betel-nuts ... oe = .- 0 4 0 do. 
Jacks i Bis ... 0 4 O per tree. 


considerably below market prices, 

219. Arshad Bog Khan’s reduction of 20 per cent. (paragraph 117) 
extended to the garden assessments. _ | 

220. The Mysore Government, and afterwards the Honorable Com- 
pany, seem both to have imposed 10 per cent. (or 20 per cent. in all) 
for collection charges (see paragraphs 120, 209, 215). 

221. The Hecha Niguti of Krishna Achari, or a further addition of 
12% per cent., seems also to have been imposed on gardens. 


222. Moreover, Major Macleod’s increase in 


1801-2, 1801-2 on the garden assessments was not apparently 
removed. 
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Miscellaneous Lands. 


223. No assessments were imposed on Modan or Ellu (paragraphs 
38, 35), the cultivation of which was inconsiderable. 


Sus-Section LIIL.—Retrosrective SumMARY aS FOR THE YEAR 
1805-6 In THE Low Country. 


224. Before proceeding to deal with the subsequent measures taken 
for adjusting the land revenue asscssments, it will be 
as well to summarise retrospectively the measures 
already described, so as to bring, as far as possible 
within one view, the position of affairs as cxisting in the year 1805-6. 

225. Before giving the results of this proposed 
retrospect, it will be necessary to describe the method 
in which it is proposed to work them ont. 


Necessity for the 
summary. 


Method adopted 
for working it out. 


226. ‘I'he year 1805-6 has been selected as a convenient point of 
ere eee time for doing this, because, following on the insur- 
plans for establish. rection of 1808 (consequent on Major Macleod’s ill- 
ing piinciples of advised innovations), Mr. Rickards, the Principal 
assessment. : é : 
Collector, with a view to remedying the extreme 
inequalities of assessment as woll as to establish some fixed principles 
7 _ on which to base a new assessment, was at considerable 
Bese ai pies pains to ascertain from the chief Janmis what mode 
eae an of sharing the produce of the land would be most 
eae acceptable to them. Having ascertained this (29th 
June 1803), he recommended the scheme for adoption (Ist July 
1803), and it was sanctioned by Government (Board of Revenue to 
Principal Collector, 5th May 1804) and embodied in a proclamation 
aud published throughout the district (2ist July 1805)—seo Appendix 
No. XV. 
The wage 226a. The shares of the produce thus ascertained 
Produce thus sanc- as being acceptable to tho chief Janmis were as 
anes follows :— | 


Wet Lands. 


Deduct from the gross produce the seed and a similar quantity for 
expenses of cultivation, allot one-third of the balance to the cultivator 
for profit, divide the remainder in the proportions of 60 per cent. and 
40 per cont. between the Government and the Janmi respectively, and 
commute the Government share Into money “ under a consideration to 
local value of the several articles in the different districts.” 
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Lilustration. 
Quantity of Seed. Outturn Multiple. ° Gross Produce. 
PARAS. 
5 paras x 15 = mis 
Deduct— PARAS. 
Seed ee _ re ui ve 5 
Expenses 5 
— 10 
Balance paras ... .. 65 
One-third to cultivator for profit a .. «212 


Remainder, being the share available as 
pattam (rent) or two-thirds net produce = 403 
60 per cent. of 434 paras|to Government = paras 26 
40 per cent. of 431 paras to Janmi= do. 174 
- ae AGL 
Garden Lands. 


Coconuts anp Arevas.—The pattam (rent) was to be divided 
between the Government and the Janmi half to each, the Govern- 
ment share being commuted into money at local rates. 


Tilustration. 
Nuts. 
Gross produce a ee ... 100 
Deduct cultivator’s oule-third share ia .. 883 
Remainder, being the share available as pattam 
(rent) or two-thirds gross produce . . 662 
50 per cent. to Government i si 334 
50 do. to Janmi ve aa x 334 
—— €63 


Jacks.—The same principle was adopted as in the case of other 
garden produce, namely, 50 per cent. of the pattam (rent) was to go to 
Government and the remaining 50 per cent. to the Janmi but the 
pattam (rent) stated in money was not fixed at any prescribed share of 
the gross or of the net produce. 

Perrer.—It ie unnecessary to state what the sanctioned shares of 
the pepper produce were as the assessment was in 1806-7 taken off the 
land and an export duty levied instead. 

The sanctioned 2266. The standard shares of Government in the 
 pemeadoerer hints produce, that is, the revenue assessments, were there- 
produce. fore fixed at— 

60 per cent. of the pattam (rent) for wet lands. 
50 = do. do. do. garden lands. 
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227. But this pattam (rent) was, it will be observed, to be calculated 
in peculiar methods, whence it got its name of tho 
Pee ie a Vilachchal mént paittam, that is, in the ease of wet 
peculiarplan,hence lands two-thirds of the net produce to be ascertained 
une A ibil in a certain manner ; and, in the caso of cocoanuts and 
- areca-nuts, two-thirds of the gross produce in nuts 
only. In the case of jacks no estimate of produce was to be made, but 
the money pattam (rent) was to be ascortained. How this was usually 
done will be alluded to presently when considering Verumpattam. 
228. And here it will be as well, before going further, to elucidate 
and distinguish this Viluchchal méni pdttam from the 
seen paces other two kinds of rent (pattam) alluded to by Mr. 
guished from Greeme and differently determined. And thero is all 
the moro reason for this, because in the foregoing 
account no distinction has been drawn between-the different kinds of 
rent (pattam) referred to, whon treating of the varions Nads. Tho 
three kinds of rent (pattam) alluded to in Mr. Grame’s report are— 
1. The Vilachchal méni pdttam, which has just been described. 
II. Verumpdattam or actual rent received by Janmis from Ryots. 
Mr. Greeme was most unfortunately pre- 
oa Ferum-  vonted (paragraph 1131 of his report) 
from pursuing detailed inquiries into the 
ratios which the Verumpattam (actual rent) bore to gross 
produce or to net produce. He was consequently obliged 
to have recourse to tho statements submitted to Mr. Warden, 
the Principal Collector, by Janmis in the ycar 981 (1805-6). 
These statements were found by him on examination to 
give in most cases grossly false accounts of the rent (pattam) 
receivable by Janmis, so they served very little purpose 
beyond furnishing facts to show how false they were on this 
point. It will be seen in the sequel that lack of precise 
information as to what the actual rents were, not only 
vitiated Mr. Greme’s proposals in regard to wet lands 
and diverted his attention away from points in regard to 
the position of sub-tenants, to which the Court of Directors 
had turned their earnest attention, but precipitated tho 
collision between the parties interested in the land, and | 
indirectly led to the Mappilla fanatical outrages and other 
evils (Section A of this Chapter). The general information 
on which he relied was defective, because it did not enable 
him to distinguish between rent paid by intermediaries and 
rent paid to intermediaries by sub-tenants. Whether, thero- 
fore, the facts which follow relate to rents paid direct by the 
Kyots to the Janmis or by intermediary Kanakkar to the 
Janmis, it is now impossible to say. The general informa 


éian hha vanaiwad waa ta tha fallawinae affaat +— 
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On wet lands the Vefumpattam variod from 10 per cent. of the 
“average available gross produce;” in particular places, 
where accidents were liable to happen from wild beasts, &¢., 
to 33 and 45 per cent. of the same; and “even as high as 
50 per cent. of the same when the settlement with the tenant 
is only for one year.”’ By this use of the word “ available ”’ 
reference was made to the customary deduction of 20 per 
cent. of the gross produce for the expenses of reaping, thresh- 
ing and winnowing, and for fees to carpenters, smiths, and 
other petty proprietors, who, like the Janmi himself, had 
Janmam rights in the land. This deduction of 20 per cent. 
did not in Mr. Graome’s time, and, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, does nct even now in many cases enter into any calcu- 
lations of gross produce. 

Garden lands.—In the case of cocoanuts and areca-nuts, the Verum- 
paitam was tho halance of the produce’ im nuts after deduct- 
ing for the cultivator’s sharo 20 per cent. of the same in 
North Malabar, and 334 per cent. of the same in South Mala- 
bar; but asthe customary commutation rates were respectively 
Rs, 10 and Rs. 7-8-0 in the two divisions, the real customary 
shares of the cultivators were as Ks. 207 and Rs. 25? respec- 
tively on every 10,000 nuts. This leaves out of account the 
other produce of these gardens, such as cocoanut husks, from 
which coir fibre is made, leaves for thatching, branches, 
wood, &c., all of which fell to the cultivator’s share for profit 
(l4bham), and was excluded from any estimate of produce in 
fixing the Verumpdadttam. Morcover these shares, Mr. Greeme 
noted, were sufficient remuneration to the cultivator only 
when the gardens were fully planted up and in bearing, but 
they were insufficient remuneration if the garden was not in 
full boaring, and would not enable the cultivator to keep up 
the garden in good style. These remarks, which still con- 
tinue true, have a most important bearing on the relations 
between Janmis and Ryots of garden lands. 


In the case of Jack trees it has never beon customary to estimate 
the produce (either gross or net) except at its money value, 
and its money value depends entirely on whether there is a 
market for the produce or not, within reasonable distance. 


EE nee anata dRInan nnn mnEnREnnentnintiaeintenenenamemeneenaeeesesimaseeemnemmtneeeemmemneaenenesamupesaeammeneanmnensarn Til onmmeasemeemer enn 
2 The gross produce was taken to be the whole number of nuts of all sizes on the trees 

at one time, less one-third for accidents, loss by rats, windfalls, &o. ; but see also “ Koyil- 

_ mint’ in the Glossary, Appendix XIII, 

| 2 Take two gardens in North aud South Malabar, ReRpoourely producing each 10,000 

mute gross produce ; then— 

In North Malabar the cultivator’s share of produce is 2,000 nuts, which, at Re, 10 per 

: oe the customary rate, are worth Rs, 20. 

In South Malabar the oultivator’s share is a nuts, which, at Re. cee per mille 

; are worth Rs. 26. 
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The fruit, from its bulkiness, is not easily carried to any great 
distance and it readily spoils. The money value of the pro- 
duce is determined in a rough sort of way upon inspection. 
So many of the trees—having regard to quality and distance 
from a market—are judged to be capable of yielding one 
fanam of pattam (rent). In some places where the trecs are 
in bad order, or the market is distant, a great number of 
trees may he required to yeild one fanam of pittam (rent), 
and in other places any number of trees would be insufficient, 
the trees not being capable of bearing even one fanam of 
pattam (rent) from the lack of demand for tho produce. 
Under such circumst ancesthe customary Verumpattam was 
probably, as in the case of cocos and arecas, one-third of the 
gross produce; but, unlike cocos and arecas, estimated in 
money at no fixed rate per fixed quantity of produce. 

III. The Miguti Pattam—~—Mr. Graeme found, on proceeding to 
| . inquire into details, that the divisional (H6- 
eae hiss bali) accounts specified in the case of each 

- wet land what the number of paras (cach 10 
seers) of Migutd Vittu (assessed seed) (paragraph 129) was, 
but they were silent (us already noticed, paragraph 12%) in 
regard to the proportion which the Miguti Vittu (assessed 
seed) bore to the gross or to the not produce. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Grasme resorted to information from “ the 
principal inhabitants,’’ and learning from them, first in the 
case of the Calicut Taluk Nads (Ivos. XIT, XIII, XIV) and 
afterwards in the case of the other Nads in South Malabar, 
as they were taken up one by one, what proportion the 
Niguti Vittu (assessed seed) bore to the pattam (rent) shown 
in the accounts sent by Sirdar Khan to Seringapatam, he 
worked back in this way to a pattam (rent) which, to distin- 
guish it from the others just above described, he called the 
Niguti pattam, or pattam on which the assessment (Niguti) 
was fixed. Moreover the people, on being questioned, readily 
admitted that the pattam shown in the accounts sent to Serin- 
gapatam by Sirdar Khan was incorrect. The Verumpal- 
tam or actual rent was, they continued, in some places con- 
cealed, and in uther places understated with the connivance 
of the Mysorean officers owing to favor, intrigue, or local 
causes. This third kind of pattam extended only to the 
Nads in which the Huzzur Niguti (see paragraphs 128, 134) 
was in force, and in them it extended to all lands, both wet 
and garden. It will be seen from what has been stated that 
it represented no fixed share of the produce in kind, but the 


share in kind, whatever it was, was commuted into money al 
fixed rafes. 
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bib A he ‘preceding narrative, it will be seen that in the year 
atecssmentsinwhat 1805-6 the revenue assessments were regulated in the 


Wade in 1805-6, yarious Nads in the following manner :— 

(a) On both wet lands and garden lands in Nads I, V, and VI, 
partly by the Vilachchal méni padttam and partly by the 
Verumpattam ; — 

(b) On both wet lands and garden lands in Nads II, ITI, 1V, and 
VII, and on wet lands only in Nads XXIII, XXIV, XXV, 
XXVIT and XXVIII, by the Verumpéttam ; and 

(c) On both wet lands and garden lands in Nads VIIT to XXII 
and XX VI, and on garden lanis only in Nads XXVII and 
XXVIII, by the Niguti paittam. 3 

The garden land assessments in Nads XXIII, XXIV and XXV 

have, for purposes of comparison in the foregoing narrative, been taken 
as shares of the Vélachchal méni pdttam, thoeugh, of course, that pdattam 
was not a standard in force anywhere at the time (1801-2). 

230. Bearing in mind, then, the differences which existed between 


229. Now, on referring back to the historical details given in the 


The actual assess- 
ment shares of pro- 
duce will be com- 
pared with the 
standard @S8088- 
ment shares of pro- 
duce, 

and the compari- 
gon will be extended 
(in the inverse 
ratio) to the actual 
commutation rates 

so as to obtain a 
fair approximation 
to the actual inci- 
dence of the assess- 
ments in the 
various Nads_ in 


these various pattams (renis), it will be found possible 
to compare the standard rates of assessmént (viz., 60 
per cent. of pattam on wet lands and 50 per cent. of 
pattam on garden lands, paragraph 226) with the 
actual rates originally assessed and afterwards more 
or less modified in the respective Nads, and this com- 
parison will, when extended to the commutation rates 
for produce (in the inverse ratios, of course), give a fair’ 
approximation to the comparative incidence as in 
1805-6 of the assessments on the respective Nads. 
The approximation will, of course, be more or less 
unreliable as between Nads in which different 
standards of pattam prevailed, but nothing more 


ees precise is available. An example will best illustrate 


what is intended. 

In Nads XII, XIII, XIV the percentages of Miguti’ pattam taken 
as revenue on wet lands were 80 and 25, at commuta- 

of tion rates of Rs. 50 and Rs. 60 per 1,000 Macleod seerg 
respectively (paragraph 129). After deducting from 
these commutation rates 20 per cent. for Arshad Beg Khan's reduction 
(paragragh 130), and after adding 12} per cent. for Tippu’s increase 
by the substitution of Sultani fanams for old Viray fanaims (paragraph 
130), and after adding 10 per cent. for establishment charges imposed 
under the Honorable Company’s Government (paragraph 132), the 
sequence of these events being in the order in which they have been 
placed, the commutation rates come out at Rs. 49-8-0 and Rs. 59-6-44 
per 1,000 Macleod seers respectively. Then, in order to ascertain the 


Thlustration 
what is intended, 
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equivalents of these rates at the 69 percentage standard assessment the _ _ 


following calculation has to be made :— 


Actual Actual Equivalent | 

Standard Percentage Commutation Commutation 
Assessment. taken. Rate, Rate at 60 
per cent. 

: RS. OAL OP RS. A. P. 

60 : 80 >: 2:1::49 8 O : 2412 0 
60 > 25 7:2::12:5::59 6 44 : 2412 QO 


That is to say, the equivalent of 30 per cent. of the Wigutls pattam (rent) 
ata commutation rate of Rs. 49-8-0 and of 25 per cent. of the Miguti 
pattam at a commutation rate of Rs. 59-6-44 is, at 60 per cent. of the 
Niguti pdattam, a commutation rate of Rs. 24-12-0. It will thus be 
seen that although different percentages of pattam (rent) were taken 
as revenue assessments in different parts of these Nads, still the actual 
result was that the money assessment imposed was uniform throughout, 
The subjoined _ 231. Worked out in the method above described 
table shows : — the following table has been prepared. It shows— 
(a2) The actual assessments, as in 1805-G [varying percentages of 
isonet pattam (rent) commuted into money at varying rates | 
ment commutation Worked out to their cquivalents in the standard assess- 
rates in 1805-6, ments! 60 per cent. of pittam frent) on wet lands and 
a ah 50 per cent. paittam (rent) on garden lands, seo 
paragraph 2265] at tho commutation rates which appear in columns 
2, 4, 6 and &, and 
(b) The commn- : 
tation rates for pro- (6) The commutation rates for produce adopted 
rile etched ar after full inquiry by Mr. Greemo in 1822 there being 
no earlier figures no earlior figures available. 
being available. 
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Miscellaneous Lands. 
232. No agreement was come to in 1803-5 regarding the proper 
Mr. Rickards dia mode of sharing the produce of lands not permanently 
ape = aaa Aaa uae assessed to revenue, that is to say Pattada or Modan, 
paisa ER onmis- Punam and Ellu lands (sce paragraphs 48, 34, 35) ; 
cellaneous lande in byt, as most of the materials are available, it will be 
1803-5, ‘ ; ‘ ae 
but as the com- useful to institute a comparison similar to the above 
periaon win yeuse- in respect of such assessments also as for the year 
table has been aie 1805-6. And the assessment share of produce with 
pared, 1. Which they may most suitably be compared is that 
the standard : : 
which prevailed generally both under the Mysore 
and under the Honorable Company’s Governments in 
per cent. of the : 
gross produce. South Malabar, and which Mr. Greeme subsequently 
recommended for adoption (paragraph 1273 of his report), viz., 


share of produce 
adopted being 20 

20 per cent. of the gross produce. 
Be ee pac 
Puttada or Madan. 


one t ena et thai eC EMER 


Punam. 





Ellu. 














ee 


Per 1,000 Macleod Seers | Per 1,000 Macleod Seers | Per 1,000 Macleod Seers 











of Produce. of Produce. of Produce, 
a Assessment | Greme’s Assessment | Greme’s | Assessment | Grame’s 
Commuta- {| Commuta- {| Commuta- , Commuta- | Commuta- |Commuta- 
tion Rates { tion Rates tion Rates tion Kates | tion Rates | tion Rates 
jas in 1805-6,{ in 1822, | asin 1805-6.' in 1822. as in 1805-6, | in 1822. 
= Na Pape a A.P.| RS. A. P| RS. A. PB, 
0 0 07 7 
1 a We 0| } 29 lu (52 : 0} 29 111) 40 0 og 
II en 50 0 O} 31 0 GQ 5000 81 ~0 0; 100 0 O g 
Wm |. 2] poo sso. UL |100 0 og & 
Ay | 70 0 Of 29 9 5 70 O ° 29 9 , 160 0 of 2 
eos oe eee ee a: eee ; eae an 
VI is 70 0 O| 301510; 70 0 O 301510100 0 0 & 
VII s0 0 0} 82 0 1 80 0 OF 32 0 11 6000 8 
25 14 56 1 
VIII, IX, X) XI.| 30 8 7/425 © 8 42260 «8 
’ 9 449 - 25 0 0 eee » 
24 14 2| =| 
2213 0} bes 
XII, XIII, XIV.; 28 9 1/422 8 0} ; 71 610 im 
21 610 
XV ar 28 9 1| 20 0 9 ~ ; ove 
XVI 24 710) 18 8 8 os vee ‘ wee 
XVII 17 2 3) 18 14 9 ; sa ; eee 
XVII 17° 2 3 18 411 eee aa “a ' 
XIX 166 2) 14 7 6 wae - 62 8 0 ‘ 
i9 0 9 10 2 2 ie ne eee ° 
XX, KXI 16 6 2] 1214 3 aS af ef 
XXII 1610 8 1510 2 ine es wie ‘ 
XXIII oe . oes viele 
8 an nas per 8 annas per 
watect cu 
XXIV paying | wet see tae Sea paying wet ei 
aX ens rerente eee e e es eee 
28 9 1 
a 3 i i elie 40 .. a he - 
XXVII, XXVIII. i tae 


N.B.—Greme’s commutation rates for low ground paddy produce have been taken as the market 
priees fo1 Modan and Pavam paddy, although, as a rule, these grains do not fetoh so much in the 
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233. Those Pane sorbic what had all along been recognised as a 


These figures 
ecafirm what had 
always been recog- 
nised as a fact, viz., 
that theausessmente 
in North Malabar 
were heavier than 
those in the south. 


This was why 
the 10 per cent. 
establishment cess 
was not extended 
to the north. 


Caution as to 
Arshad Beg Khan’s 
remission of 20 per 
cent. 


place. 


fact, viz., that the assessments (especially on wet and 
fuisocliansons lands) in North Malabar were compara- 
tively heavier than those in South Malabar. This 
fact had influenced the Supravisor, and afterwards the 
second Commissioners, not to extend to North Mala- 
bar the 10 per cent. establishment cess (paragraph 
120) which they imposed on lands in the south. At 
the same time it should be noticed that in the cal- 
culations made in preparing these tables, tho full 
deduction has been allowed for Arshad Beg Khan’s 
remission of 20 per cent. all round; while, as matter 
of fact, it is extremely doubtful (as already noticed, 
paragraph 117) if any such deduction ever really took 


Tle remission probably went into the pockets of the officials, 


This fact must be constantly borne in mind when comparing the assoss- 
ments of South Malabar with those of the north. 
234. Whilst, however, the assessments were comparatively heavier 


But at the same 
time the northern 
assessments were 
less oppressive in- 
dividually than 
those of the south. 

Reasons for this. 


in the north, they were at the same time less oppres- 
sive individually, that is to say, the burden was more 
evenly divided, This is to be accounted for, first, by 
the fact that the assessments in the north were based on 
the Vilachchal méni pdttam and on the Verumpdttam, 
that is to say, on certain fixed proportions of the gross 


or net produce; and secondly, by the fact that the assessments were © 
made by the chieftains themselves, who, as tributaries first of Mysore 
and afterwards of the Honorable Company, were not easily deceived as 
to the capabilities of the land, and who had every inducement to make 
the assessments heavy on all lands but their own ; whereas in the south 
the assessment was chiefly the work of Mysorean officials; who, as stran- 
gers to the province, were more easily imposed upon, and who were, 
perhaps, more ready to be complacent or severe according as induce- 
ments were held out to them or refused. The result 


The Miguti pdt- 
tam of the sonth 
represented no cer- 
tain share either of 
the net or of the 


of course was that in the south the Niguti pattam 
represented no certain share cither of the net or of the 
gross produce (paragraph 228) and individual assess- 


gross produce. 


Examples. ments were very uncqual, For example, in Nads 


VIII, IX, X and XI, Mr. Greme found that in one 
instance the garden assessment was 4,085 per cent. of the pattam, in 
two instances over 2,000 por cent., in threo instances over 1,000 per 
cent., and in other instances less than 1,0)0 per cent., but far in excess 
of the proper — of the pattam. 
Wet Lands. 
235, An examination of the figures discloses the following fact 


The actual assess- in regard to wet lands:—It is not to be presumed. 


| aoe SpIeGe eae that the market prices of produce should _ fallen 


682 


with three excep- 
tions, higher than 
the market rates 
adopted by Mr. 
Graeme in 1822,and 
the excess is a 
measure of the 
excesa of actual 
assessments over 
thestandardassess- 
ment, 
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between 1805-6 and 1822, and yet Mr. Greeme’s rates: 
adopted in 1822, are (with three exceptions occurring 
witbin the territory administered by the Honorable 
Company’s Factors at Tellicherry) below the assess- 
ment commutation rates prevalent in 1805-6. The 
extent to which the rates of 1805-6 exceed, as noticed, 
the rates of 1822 is the measure of the extentto which 
the actual assessment in 1805-6 exceeded the standard 


assessment of 60 per cent., of the pittam (rent) if it is assumed that 


the market prices did not vary meanwhile. 


If, on the other hand, the 


market prices were rising between 1805-6 and 1822 (as may safely be 
assumed to havo been the case under regular British rule), the actual 
assessments of 1805-6 must have still more exceeded the standard 
assessment of 60 per cent. 


Garden Lands. 


236. Similar remarks to the above occur under garden lands, but 


Similarly the 
cocoanut garden 
assessmentsexceed. 
ed the standard 
assessments, but 
arecas seem tohave 
been exceptionally 
favoured in many 
places, 


more particularly as regards cocoanut trees. It was in 
tho territory lying round the Tellicherry factory that 
the cocoanut tree ratesof 1805-6 approximated to, and 
in one instance ran lower than, Mr. Greeme’s rates of 
1822. The cocoanut tree rates generally were much 
too high. Areca-nut trees scem to have been lews 
severcly taxed than other produce in the district 
generally, for in many of the Nads, Mr. Greme’s 


rates of 1822 are highcr than the assessment rates of 1805-6. As 


while, on the 
other hand, jacks 
were too highly 
assessed nearly 
everywhere, 


regards jack trees the asscssments seem to have been, 
with a few exceptions, too high. It is unnecessary, 
however, to go into more detail regarding the garden 
assessments, because the garden land assessments were 
subsequently revised throughout the district. 


Miscellaneous Lands. 


237, The Médun, Punam and Ellu rates wereexcessive in the north; 


The assossments 
were very severe in 
the north, 

but the fact pro- 
bably was that 
there was a large 
concealment of 
produce. 

This is probably 
why Médan and 
E]Jju are so little 
cultivated in the 
north, 

.and why Punam 
ig more extensively 
_ cultivated there. 


indeed it is difficult to understand how even an 
approximation could be made towards levying them. It 
is quite certain that ifthey had been rigorously exacted 
the cultivation must have ceased to exist. The fact 
seems to have been that a large portion of the produce 
was concealed, an end easily to be attained through 
the diificulty, in the case of these fugitive modes of 
cultivation, of checking what was the actual produce. 
Even at the present day Modan and Ellu crops, which, 
being cultivated in the open country, are better capa- 
ble of being properly assessed, are of far less extent in 
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In the south, the north than in the south; while, on the other hand, 
ee ae ltivated inthe jungle country, wher: 
were more moder- UNAM Crops, Ccultiva } jung y, e 
os Nene were still the cultivation is not so easily checked, is still one of 

sa the principal crops in the north, while it is compara- 
tively of small extent in the south. These facts are casily uccounted 
for on examining the commutation rates in force in 1805-6, In South 
Malabar the rates, though more moderate than in the north, were 
still too high for those days. Thesc assessments have all since been 
revised, so it is unnecessary to enter into more detail. 


Te CLEAN . cna 


Sus-Szection LV.—THe System or Lanp Revenuz ManaGEemeEnt 
ADOPTED IN Matapar, 1805-18, ann THE Postrtons or THE 
“ Ryor’”’ anno oF THE “ Acrual, CULTIVATOR’’ CONSIDERED. 


238. Having passed in review the mcasures adopted from the 
earliest times for assessing particular portions of the 
eg cig eaten district, and having attained as complete a view as 
country part of the circumstances will permit of the exact state in which 
district in the those measures left the matter, it now becomes neces- 
aggregate. F . 
sary to rclate the particular steps, taken to deal with 
the district as a whole. The measures up to this time (1805-6) had 
been fragmentary and of local application; it remains to relate what 
steps were taken to treat the low-country portion of the district in the 
aggregate. | 
239. A word or two may, however, first of all be fittingly introduced 
= | in regard to the part which Malabar played in the 
oa joey great battle of the tonures, which at this time (1€ 05-6) 
battle of the ten- had begun to attract attention. It is unnecessary to 
ae say much about it, because it never at any time seoms 
to have been in doubt that Ryotwari was the system best adapted 
to the district, though it was a Ryotwari with a difference from that 
understood by Sir Thomas Munro. 
240. The characters of laborer, farmer, and landlord were generally 
understood as being united in the ryot. It was also 
The position of generally assumed that the ryot could not have sub- 
aie rir aa tenants so long as Government waste land of good 
quality existed for any one to cultivate who felt 80 
disposed. Moreover, the laws of inheritance in force in castern dis- 
tricts have a constant tendency to break up properties and to cause the 
subdivision of landed estates. 
241. But suppose, on the contrary, that there were portions of districts 
go highly cultivated that no waste land lay within 
cee tageicatle convenient reach of the man willing to till it, ~ suppose 
to the state of the that the waste Jand, if it did exist within convenient 
facts in Malabar. = each, was held (whether rightly or wrongly does not 


at present matter) to be the property, not of the State, but of private 
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‘individuals,—suppose the laws of inheritance directly tended to keep 
property together, —and suppose the classes of laborer, farmer, and 
landlord were distinct and separate,—then clearly the district where 
euch asystem prevailed was not a Ryotwari one, and this was (and it 


stillis) the case of Malabar. 
242. Looked at, however, from a different point of view, aud when 


From a different 


point of view, how- 


ever, and taking 
“ryot’’ as synony- 
mous with “ actual 
cultivator,’ then 
Malabar was, and 


the question at issue is whether the Government land 
revenue shall be paid by a Zemindar or farmer of the 
Government Jand revenue in many villages, by the 
Mouzawar or head man of onc village, or by the culti- 
vator himself, then, understanding by the word “ryot”’ 
the actual cultivator of the soil, the Malabar District 


'* ing 80. 


still continues to 
be, a Ryotwari dis- 


nen revenue system was originally under the Myscreans, 


and it still continues to be, to a great extent, a Ryot- 
wari one. How this came about is easily explained by the fact that 
“the terror of Hyder Ali’s and of his son Tippu’s subsequent adminis- 
tration prevented the major part of those Brahman landholders, as 
well as many of the Nayars, from cver trusting their persons at the 
Muhammadan cutcherries of their new sovereigns ” (Joint Commis- 
sioners’ Report, paragraph 196), and the Mysoreans had thercfore no 
choice left but +o conclude the Jand revenue settlement with the 
Kanakkar, or the actual cultivators. 

243. It is manifest, howevor, that the meaning attached by Sir 
Thomas Munro to the word Ryotwari, is one that will 
not apply permanently to any one particular district, 
supposing that that district progresses in population. 
Waste land, under such circumstances, becomes scarcer 
and scarcer and more and more difficult to till as the 
worst lands are taken up, and long before the time when the last acre 
of waste is appropriated, it must of necessity have arisen that many 
of the original “ ryots” attending to thoir own interests, have become 
proprietors and have dropped the other characters of laborer and farmer. 
Moreover, under a settled government, money acquired in trades and 
professions is naturally often invested in land by persons who have not 
the slightest intention to cultivate it. And further the laws of inheri- 
tance have been considerably affected by the power of testamentary 
succession. All these considerations force one to the conviction that 
Sir Thomas Munro’s ideal Ryotwari settlement is not a thing of per- 
manence, and that sooner or later, even in the model 
Secs aggre Ryotwari districts, a state of things will be brought 
in Malabar from about similar to what has existed in Malabar from the 
bsimecie very first. 

244, Ihe fact that private property in land already oxisted in 
Canara andin Malabar, attracted attention at an early 
period in the history of British rule in South India - 


Sir Thomas 
Munro’e Ryotwari 
system nota thing 
of permanence. 

Reasons for think- 


The fact of the 
existence of bide 
rty in land in 
Malabar and Canara 
exercised an impor: 


and the fact is again and again referred to inthe 
correspondence which took place while the merits of = 





tant influence in 
the debates on the 
merits of the rival 
tenurns. 


The village com- 
munity was also 


supposed not to 
exist in Malabar. 
The Court of 


Directors’ despatch 
of 16th December 
1812, ordering the 
introduction of the 
Ryotwari system in 
all unsettled dis- 
tricts. 
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the rival systems were being debated, and it exercised 
avery material influence on the ultimate issucin favor 
of the Ryotwari system and of the special form which 
it took. The abovo, coupled with another fact, viz., 
that the village community was supposed not to exist. 
in Malabar, seems to have prevented any attempt to 
introduce into the district, the system of village settle- 
ments which for atime found favor with the authoritics. 
On tho 16th December 1812, the Court of Directors 
finally ordered the introduction of the Ryotwari system 
in all unsettled districts, and thoy were careful in 
their despatch of the December following to caution 
the Government against introducing into Malabar 


“an intermediate class of persons (call them Zcmindars, Mootahdars, 
or what we may) between the Government and the Jelmkaars 
or hereditary proprietors of the soil; but it was not till the 5th 


The final orders 
were issued by the 
Board of Revenue 
onthe Oth January 
1818. 


January 1818, that the Board of Revenue issued 
instructions for “the abandonment of the existing 
system of revenue administration and tho introduc- 
tion of the Ryotwari mode of settlement and collec- 


tion in all practicable cases,” and in paragraph 
307 of the same Procecdings the Board wound wp their instructions 
to all Collectors in the following terms :—‘‘ The Collectors, in entering 

on the new settlement, should ever recollect that the 
Oi dele aaa be reat object in view is not immediately, but by 
ollowed was to © . ; 
substitutetheRyot- degrees, to substitute the Ryotwari of the Western 
yrariof the Wester i . istyic , 
pce dee tha oll Coast for the old Carnatic and Ceded District Ryot- 
Carnatic, éc.,Ryot- wari: not to create, but to restore, landed property, 
wari. gradually to convert the bad farms of the Tamil 


Nottocreate, but. 
to restore, landed 
property. 


districts classed 


country into good estates, and the landholders into 
land-owners, &c.”’ Malabar, Canara, Coimbatore, 
Madura and Dindigul were at this time the only 
as Ryotwari. All others wero cither managed by 


Zemindars or under the village lease system. 
945. One radical defect and confusion of ideas was unfortunately 


There was one 
radical defect and 
confusion of ideas 
in this minute of 
tho Board of 
Revenue. 


The ‘ Board’s 
definition of Sir 
Thomas Munro’s 
ideal ryot 


applied to Mala- 
bar. 


imported into jhis, otherwise admirable, Minute of 
the Board of Revenue. Sir Thomas Munro’s ideal 
“yyot,” whose position has been already alluded to 
(paragraphs 240 to 243), was defined by the Board 
of Revenue in paragraph 17 of their instructions 
quoted above to mean “ that particular class only 
among them” (“‘ the cultivators of the soil in general”) 
“who employ, superintend, and sometimes assist tho 
laborer, and who are everywhere the farmers of the 
country, the creators and payers of the land revente,” 
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fant 


£ 


NAWAS ¢ 


aed 


The mistake was 
in lumping Janmis, 
Kanokkar, and 
Pattakar all to- 
gether under the 
head of rycts. 
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and in paragraphs 21 to 39 of these same instructions, 
the Board went on to describe “ the rights of the ryot”’ 
in Malabar. The mistake was in treating the rights 
of the Janmi, Kanakkar and Pattakar as equivalent. 
to those of the “ryot,” whereas, as matter of fact, 


many Janmis, and many Kanakkars also, and perhaps cven some 
Pattakars, had no title whatever to be considered as “ cultivators,”’ or 
“farmers,” or as the “ creators,” or even as the “ payers,” of the land 


revenue. 


Substantial grounds will be found set forth elsewhere (Section 


(A) of this chapter) for dissenting altogether from the views cnter- 
tained at that time in regard to Janmis, Kanakkar and Pattakar; but 
apart altogether from controversial matters, and accepting the relative 
positions assigned to the three classes by the Board, viz , proprietors, 


Tt is obvious that 
in Malabar there 
existedotherclasses 
interested in the 
land besides the 
ryot. 

Classes 
intereats did not 
receive sufficient 
consideration. 


whose 


The person to 
whom the Govern- 
ment of this country 
should give the 
first consideration 
is the “ actual cal- 
tivator,”’ 

_ whatever he be, 
proprietor, farmer, 
or laborer. 


All others having 
interests in the soil 
are mere investors 
of their money. 

The mistake 
made in 1818 was 
to drop the actual 
cultivator cut of 
sight and to substi- 
tute for him an 
ideal ryot.” 


mortgagecs, and tenants, it is obvious that there 
existed in Malabar other classes besides the ‘“ ryot”’ 
—classes whose position in regard to the land, eithor 
as landlords entitled to rent from under-tcnants or as 
intormediaries liable to pay rent. to landlords as well 
as to receive rent from under-tenants, should have 
received very careful consideration before treating 
them all on the footing of the “ryot” in the sense 
in which the Board used that word, The growing 
insolvent vottierism of the bulk of the cultivators 
in Malabar at the present day, might probably have 
been prevented, had the Board of Revenuc been better 
informed as to the real relations subsisting at the time 
between the classes named. Situated as the Govern- 
ment of this country is, that is, as part landlord of 
the soil, it is obvious that tho person to whom the first 
consideration is due is the actual cultivator of the soil, 
whatever he be, proprietor, farmer or laborer. It is 
he who, by his industry and skill, pays the Govern- 
ment revenue and contributes to the general welfare 
of the State. All otners having interests in the land 
arc moro investors of their moncy. ‘The mistake 
made in 1818 (so far at least as regards Malabar) was 
to drop the actual cultivator out of sight, and to 
substitute for him an ideal “ ryot.” 


246. It will be as well to continue the notice of the point here 


The further his- 
tory of this point. 

The Court of 
Directors’ despatch, 
12th December 
1821. 


raised down to the time when it scems finally to have 
passed completely out of sight. On the 12th December 
1821 the Court of Directors, in reviewing a letter, 
dated 6th February 1815 from the Board of Revenue, 
on the subject of the great inequalities in the land 
assessments in Malabar, thus expressed themselves : 
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‘The Board of Revenue declare that our knowledge with respect 
to the ancient state of things in Malabar is extremely defective. To us 
peat cre cs it appears so defective that many things which have 
information regard. been stated and re-stated as matters of fact are but 
ins; ancient Mala- objects of conjecture, conjecture founded upon hardly 
ee anything to which with propriety the term evidence 
can be applied.” After noticing that the first accounts of ancient 
Malabar obtained from Rajahs and leading men had been ‘ exceedingly 
. favourable to thoir interests and contrary to what 
Peso ” eee prevailed in other parts of India,” and should there- 
from the parties fore have been received “ with great caution and dis- 
ale 5 npepaar aed trust,” the Court of Directors went on to observe that 
accepted with great it had been affirmed that “in Malabar the whole of 
caution and dis- the produce was the property of the landowner and 
that no portion of 1t was taken by the Government, 
In this one circumstance lies the difference between tlic supposed 
state of mane in Malabar and the state of them in the rest of India, 
and that difference is so great, that it ought not to 
The sieapdiont he admitted as a fact without distinct and specific 
age Malapar evidence.” ‘Tho Court of Directors then stated certain 
absence of a Gov- yeasons which led them {o think that the circumstances | 
es, ‘and noticed in regard to the demesne land of the Rajas, to 
the property of pagodas, and to jaghires held on the 
condition of military service, pointed rather to the opposite conclusion, and 
that Malabar was in no way singular from other parts of India in these 
respects, and they continued: “ It was no doubt the 
The Court of interest of the landholders in Malabar to persuade 
Directors = were” their new rulers--the IEinglish—if they could, that all 
eee ay land was holden under jaghir es of this description. 
things in Malabar. = ""he wonder is that they succceded.! One remarkable 
circumstanco is that they succeeded with respect to the 
supposed demesne lands of the Rajas, which surely yielded revenue tu 
Government, yet not even such part is discriminated.” 
Sic te athe of After a cursory notice of Sir Thomas Munro’s very 
or’s roport of 4th important report on Malabar of 4th July 1817 (of 
i which notice will be taken presentiy), they commended 
the subject of the inequalities in the land assessment to the notice of 
the Government, which, by this time, had Sir Thomas Munro at its 
head, and wound up this portion of their despatch in the following 
words :— 


? Major Macleod, the first of the Principal Collectors, did not credit the fact (paragraph 
17 of his Jamabandi Report of 18th June 1802), but he remained toc short a time in the 
district to sacceed in elucidating his views, 


_ popalation. 
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‘We observe with dissatisfaction that when you have assumed the 
The Conrt of existence of any paculiar ownership in the land, as 
Directors called for that of Meerassidars or Jelmkars, you afford us little 
antes ie aba information with regard to the condition of any other 
of the agricaltural glass of the agricultural population. In Malabar the 
number of occupants who pay the assessment on the 
land, mortgagees and lessees included, is estimated by the Collector 
at 150,000. ‘The number of persons employed in the cultivation must 
exceed this number to an extent of which we have no means of forming 
an accurate judgment. 


“ OF the condition of those people we know hardly anything, and 
a eae a not more with respect to the other descriptions of the 
of the great body of population. We are told, indeed, that part of them 
anes Paiat (an article of very unwelcome intelligence) are held as 
nore Sa aves; that they are attached to the soiland market- 
able property. You are directed to obtain and to communicate to us all 
the useful information with respsct to this latter class of persons which 
you possibly can; the treatment to which they are liable, the habits of 
their masters with respect to them, the kind of life to which they are 
doomed, the sort of title by which the property of them is claimed, the 
price which they bear, and mora especially the surest and safest means 
of ultimately effecting their emancipation. We also desire to know 
whether those occupants, 159,000 in number, cultivate immediately the 
whole of the lands by their slaves and hired servants, or whether there 
‘is a class of inferior tenants to whom they let or sub-let a portion of 
their lands. If there is such an inferior class of lessees, you will inform 
us under what conditions they cultivate, what are their circumstances, 
and what measures, if any, have been employed for their protection.”’ 
The only report traceable in the records dealing with the question thus 
raised by the Court of Directors is a very short one from the Principal 
Mr. Vangban's COllector, Mr. Vaughan, dated 24th August 1822, in 

. guan 8 n a ‘ 
cursory report of which he stated that there was no necessity to interfere 
24th August 1822. for the protection of under-tenants, as people of all 
castes, and religion engaged in agriculture exactly as they felt inclined, 
, Sy ena and slaves too were under the protection of the laws. 
probably due to the But the shortness and cursoriness of this report is 
fact that Mr. probably attributable to the fact that Mr. Greeme, who 
ae sence had been Special Commissioner in Malabar from 
his voueoe 1818 to 1822, had some months previously submitted 
report on Malabar; his report on Malabar, which Sir Thomas Munro sub- 
sequently (16th July 1822) characterised as “on tho whole the fullest 
ae ne and most comprehensive report ever received of any 
hed been most province under this Government.’”’ Mr. Grame was 
anfortanately pre- most unfortunately (as already alluded to in paragraph 


ted f in- e ° e ee e 
auiring ato the 228) prevented from pursuing detailed inquiries into - 


state of the under- 
tenants, and had 
to. accept the 
views of these who 
preceded bim, 


The Court of 
Directors were not 
quite satisfied, [8th 
May 18235, 
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the terms on which under-tenants held their lands, 
and he seems to have in consequence accepted the 
views of those who had preceded him in their investi- 
gations on this point. The Court of Directors were 
not quite satisfied, and in reviewing, on the 18th May 
1825, the measures which had been adopted in conse- 
quence of Mr. Gramo’s inquiry, they concluded the 
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portion of their despatch bearing on the subject in the following terms :— 

‘There appears to be in Malabar an intermodiate class between the 
cultivators and the Government, who come nearer to 
the situation of proprietors of land in England than 
any intermediate class in any other part of India. 
Tho information which we possess respecting this class of persons, their 
obligations to Government, and their powers ovor the more numcrous 
classes whose subsistence is derived from the land, is oxceedingly im- 
perfect. Justice requires that such a portion of the rent of the land as 
‘ this class have by custom onjoyed should be still reserved to thom. 
But the questions which relate to the other doscriptions of persons sub- 
sisting upon the land are more numerous and more difficult of docision. 
Are they tenants-at-will of the formcr class? Or have they, liko tho 
ryots in other parts‘of India, a fixed interest in tho soil? If tenants 
under such conditions as the superior class may please to impose, what 
is the sort of treatment which they receive ? and if their condition is 


and called for 
further informa- 
tion. 


miserable, what measures can be adopted for its improvomont. 


The condition of 
the under-tenants 
was to be kept con- 
stantly in view in 
the measures then 
in contemplation, 

but nothing fur- 
ther seems to have 
been done. 


The actual culti- 
‘ yator dropped out 
of sight in favor of 
the “ideal ryot,’’ 
and did not again 
come into view 
owing to tho in- 
creasing ease expe- 
rienced in collect- 
ing the land reve- 
nue. 


Vo 
these points we particularly desiro that your attention 
should be directed. The progress of tho measures 
which you have in contemplation will bring evidence 
relating to them frequently before you, and it is of 
the highest importance that it should not be neglected.” 
The records do not show that anything further was 
dono to elucidate the points regarding which the Court 
of Directors had evinced so much anxiety for further 
information, and it is to be concluded that the actual 
cultivator having dropped out of sight in 1818 in 
favor of the ideal ‘“ryot,’’ it became unnecessary to 
think about the formor as soon as the land revenue 
assessments, aided by increasing prices, began to come 
in with increasing ease and regularity. 


246a. In conclusion, it may be observed that the creation or restora- 


It was easy to 
create or restore 
property in the soil. 


The Government 
should have regu- 
lated its manage- 
ment when created. 


tion of property in the soil was a thing sufficiently 
easy of accomplishment. The Government had only 
to adhere to a policy of taking the half of the net 
annual produce, in order by a word to create property 
in the soil equal in value to the remaining half of the 
net annual produce. This was clearly seen at the 


time, but it may be asked was it wise thus to create a ptoperty and 
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not endeavour to regulate its future management among a people to 
whom freedom and liberty were unknown words? Jeasons will be 
_ found set forth in Section (A) of this Chapter, for thinking that even 
~ in Malabir individual property in the soil, in the European sense of 
the word, was not in existence at the beginning of British rule. Custom, 
not competition, adjudged the shares into which the produce was to be 
divided. ‘I'he grant of freedom to a community thus organised meant 
(as soon as custom had given way) freedom for the strong to oppress the 
weak ; freedom for the newly created proprietor to take an ever increas- 
ing portion of the sharo of net produce left over after paying the Gov- 

The drones have ernment dues. What wonder, then, that the drones 
ae in the hive have prospered and grown fat, or that the 
waxed lean. working bees have become famished and lean ! 

@ 


eet 





SuB-SrEcrion V.—-SuBSEQUENT Lanp REVENUE History OF THE 
Low CouNTRY DOWN TO THE PR¥SENT TIME. 


247. After this digression on the system of land revenue manage- 
Mr. Rickards’ ment finally adopted for tho district, it will be 
agreement withthe necessary to revert to a much earlier period— to the 
o Ree first attempt te treat the revenue assessment of the 
shares of produce. Jow country taluks on one uniform basis. For this 
purpose it is necessary to go back to the year 1808, when, at a critical 
gime, with active rebellion still flaming in the Cotiete and Wynad 
countries to the north, Mr. Rickards came to the agreoment with the 
senior Rajas and chief landed proprictors already fully described in 
paragraphs 226, 226a, 2266, and 227. 
248. On Mr. Warden, who succeeded Mr. Rickards, devolved the 
Mr. Wardenas a duty of carrying out the orders of Government for a 
first step cored on revision of the assessments. As a first step, he, on 
cee, of their lst J uly 1805, called on all proprietors of land to 
lands. sond in under thoir respective signatures a detailed 
account of their landed property, his object being— 
(2) to obtain the name of every field in the country, so as to 
serve as a ground for an actual survey ; and 
(6) to obtain an accurate numerical account of the assessable 
trees, s0 as to regulate the garden assessments. 
The statements thus obtaincd are known in the district as the 
The Janmi ne Janmi Pymaish of 981 M.l. (1805-6), and frequent 
mie'gwoethuacb- references have already in this Section been made to 
tained. these accounts. 
249. He, at the same time, arranged through his Sub-Collectors 
Mr. Warden also (at that time four in number) “ to ascertain the actual 
collected data a: produce on different qualities of soil in different places,”’ 
| en assification ©" with a view to obtaining data for a classification of the 


soils in every taluk. 
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250. After being in due time furnished with all these documents, 


Mr. Warden next 
proceeded to survey 
‘the wet lands, 
1806-10. 


Mr. Warden proceeded to the laborious task of 
surveying the wet lands. He was assisted in this 
work by the Collector of Coimbatore, who sent him 


col 


a number of surveyors, ‘‘ all foreigners to this country.” ‘ They 
entered on their duty in the year 1806. After four years’ labor the work 
was completed and there it rests ;" so wrote Mr. Warden, in his letter 
to the Board of Revenue, of 16th June 1813, and he continued: “ The 
several changes which afterwards took place brought with them such 
an accuniulation of duty and trouble upon me, with diminished means 
of getting through them, being left almost cntircly to native assistance , 
that the new assessment, with every thing connected with it, has for 
some time back been laid aside and tho revenus of the province have 
been continucd to be collected on the Commissioners’ Jama! of 976 


(1800-1).” 


The accounts thns 
prepared are known 


as the Aluvu or 
Hinduvi = Pymdish. 
The Proclama- 


tion of Zlret July 
18085. 


252. Matters 


No further steps 
taken till Sir 
Thomas Munro 
visited the district 
in 1817. 

iis report. 


‘The accounts thus prepared in 1806-10 are known in the 


districts asthe A/avu Pymidish or the Hinduri Pymdish 
from their being written in Mahratta: they aro the 
most reliable of all the Pymaish accounts yet prepared, 
but in certain respects they are very defective. 

291. The important proclamation published 
throughout the district at this time will be found in 
eetenso in Appendix XV. Itis dated 2lst July 1805. 

remained in this state till 1817, when Sir Thomas 
Munro, then a member of the commission for revising 
establishments, paid a visit to Malabar, and, notwith- 
standing the shortnoss of his stay, wrote a most valua- 
ble report on tho district (Revenue Sclections, Vol. T, 
p. 838). He received many complaints regarding the 


assessments of garden and wet Jands, not so much, 
however, directed against the general oppressivencss of the assossments, 
for these were at that time “in general very moderate,’ but against 
the continuance of asscssments on lands which had been deteriorated 
or destroyed by natural causes, and on gardons which had also from 
natural causes gone to decay. The landholders being unable to pay 
such assessments, had had their holdings sold, and this practice of sell- 
ing the land in satisfaction of arrears of revenue, formerly unknown in 
Malabar, had been viowed witha good deal of dissatisfaction. The 
balances of revenue thus realised were inconsidcrable, but the number 
of individuals affected thereby was large. 


peer es 253. On the 22nd December 1817 the Board of 
December 1817) Revenue proposed to depute a Member of their Board 


proposed to depute 
one of their Mem- 
bers to Malabar, 


to Malabar to carry out Sir Thomas Munro’s sug- 
gestions, but the Government, on the 10th Febrmarv 


LF a eaainenamementetineasenteenmenmeneae } 











1 This was not quite correct, see paragraph 271. 
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vee it aver 1818, overruled this proposal and appointed Mr. 
Graeme (10th Feb. Greeme, one of the Judges of the Southern Court of 
rusry 18'8). Circuit— | 
(a) to introduce the new system of Police and Magistracy ; and 
(6) to consider what improvements 
_ His spocialcom- might be introduced into the revenue 
pia administration of the district. 
254. On the 14th January 1822 Mr. Graeme completed his work 
and submitted to Government his report, already men- 
Mr. Greme sub- tioned as having been considered by Sir Thomas 
mitted hia report, 
lith January 1822. Munro “ on the whole the fullest and most compre- 
His proposals in hensive report ever received of any province under this 
regard to assess- Q ” LT:. ; ; 
santa. Government.”’ His proposals in regard to assessments 


wore briefly as follows :— 


Wet Lands (paragraphs 1244, 1245 of his report). 

(7.) To assess the revenue at 65 per cont. of the actual rent (Verum- 
(2.) To take 65 pnattam, see paragraph 223), as ascertained from deeds 
aaa aaina Ge and-from the people themselves, instead of at 60 per 
pie) of wet cont. of the Vilachchal méni pattam (sce paragraphs 
The reasons for 220, 226a, 2266 and 227), calculated on the plan pro- 
this departure from posed by Mr. Rickards and approved by Government 
RR var in 1804 (see Appendix XV). The reason for departing 
1805. from the letter of the proclamation issued, with Govern - 
ment sanction, by Mr. Warden in 1805 seems to have been that Mr. 
Graeme ascertained, as the result of his general inquiries, that the Kajas 
and others who had assented to Mr. Rickards’ plan for distributing the 
produce had, by consenting to adopt the Wiluchchal- méni pattam asa 
standard, made it appear as if they were in the enjoyment of a con- 
siderably larger share of the produce than they were as matter of fact 
getting either at that time, or from that time up evon to the time of 
Mr. Greeme’s inquiry. (See “ Vilachchal mént pattam”’ in the Glossary, 
Appendix XIII.) Mr. Graeme therefore proposed (and his proposal 
was approved by Sir ‘lhomas Munro, paragraph 9 of Minute, 16th July 
1822, Revenue Sclections, Vol. 11, page 448) to discard the Vilichchal 
méni pattam altogether and to take such a percentage of the actual rent 
(Verumpattam) as from his general inquiries he found would be cquiva- 
lent to the share which Government had a right to expect in virtue of 
the proclamation of 1805, that is, equivalent to 60 per cent. uf the 
Vilachchal meni pattam. ‘Taking the share at 65 per cent of the actual 
rent (Verumpattam), Mr. Groeme cstimated there would still be a 

reduction in the actual revenue of Rs. 1,439,922 or about 13 per cent. 


Garden Lanus (paragraph 1258 of Report.) 


(b) To taice 50. (6.) Mr. Rickards’ plan of taking 50 per cent. of 
: Seapets * the pattam was adhered to. 
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(e.) But in making his estimate of future revenue Mr. Greeme 
departed to the following extent from the precise 
Pee dates t He rule laid down by Mr. Rickards. That is, as already 
ently calovlatedin alluded to in paragraph 228, he found the Janmis in 
i a end in North Malabar enjoying 80 per cent. of the produce 
in nuts from cocos and arccas and 80 per cent. of tho 
money pattam from jacks, whereas in South Malabar the universal 
‘custom was to take only 662 per cent. of the same. Mr. Rickards, 
who, owing to the state of the rebellion in the north at that time, 
was dealing (with one solitary exception, the Chulali Nambiir) with 
South Malabar Janmis had naturally followed the South Malabar 
plan of distribution. Mr. Graeme proposed to follow the North Malabar 
(d.) He deviseg Plan of distribution in North Malabar, and the South 
# plan of his own Malatar plan (corresponding to that of Mr. Rickards) 
for applying these in the south only. 


principles. Te of by 
The details of (d.) The details of his plan were then worked out 
his plan. as follows :— 


I. He found from the Janmi Pymiish accounts (paragraph 248) 
the total number of trees existing in 1808-6. 
IT. He deducted all trecs said io have been at that time unpro- 
ductive, or too young to bear fruit. 

III. He next made a further deduction (at 20 per cent.) for trees 
at that. time productive, but which had since, it might be 
conjectured, gone out of bearing. 

IV. He then took into account the number (75 per cent.) of the 
young trees which had, since that time, it might be con- 
jectured, come into bearing. 

V. In this way he arrived at the number of actually productive 
trees, 

VI. And also at the number of unproductive trees. 

VII. From the number of unproductive trees he next deducted the 
number (20 per cent.) which he thought might possibly be cut 
down and removed when his rates per tree came to be applied 

| to all productive trees. 

VIII. And in this way he arrived at the number of unproductive 
trees which would have to be dealt with when the assessment 
came to be made. 

IX. He next added the number of unproductive trees thus arrived 
at (Clause VIIL) to the nmuber of productive trees (Clause 
V), and found what would be the total number of full-grown 
trees standing at the time when the asscssment came to be 
made. 

Ge then went on with his estimate as follows :— 


(1) He applied the rates of gross produce in nuts per tree for 
cocos and arecas, ascertained from the Janmi Pymaish 
accounts of 1805-6 (paragraph 248), to the number of 
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productive trees (Clause V), and thus obtained the gross 
produce in nuts. 

(2) To this gross produce of cocos and arecas he next applied his 
locally ascertained prices of produce, and thus ascertained 
the money-value of the gross produce of those trees. 

(3) Next applying to the money-value of the gross produce the 
principles mentioned in Clauses (6) and (c) above, he ascer- 
tained the customary pattam (rent) for cocos and arecas. | 

(4) To ascertain the customary pattam rent for jacks (Clauses b 
and c) he had only to apply the money pattam rates obtained 
from the Janmi Pymiish accounts of 1805-6 to the number 
of productive trees (Clause V). 

(5) He then found what the Government sharo [at 5U per cent. of 
the customary pittam (Clauses 3 and 4) | was on all the trees. 

And finally— 

(6) He divided the Government share of the customary pattam 
(rent) thus arrived at (Clause 5) by the number of productive 
and unproductive trees which he expected to find standing at 
the time of assessment (Clause 1X), and thus obtained certain 
rates per tree which he proposed to apply to all standing 
trees, except those that were too young to bear. These rates 
he further proposed not to alter for twelve years except under 
particular circumstances. The revenue estimated in this way, 
Mr. Greme thought, would fall short by about 7 per cent. 
of the revenue then being collected. 

Miscellaneous Lands (paragraphs 1273, 1274). 

-Modan.— Mr. Greme recommended the continuance of the prevailing 

(c.) To take 20 System in South Malabar of taking not more than 20 
per cent. — the per cent. of the gross produce of Modan lands (para- 
boden Me ades. graph 338) in the case of all new assessments, to be spread 
over the period of years when the lands are alternately cultivated and lie 
fallow. Where gardens were cultivated with Médan crops, and where 
the garden assessment was less than the Modan assessment, the latter 
should, he thought, be paid till the gardens had sufficiently improved. 

(f.) He made no Punam and Ellu.—Mr. Greme made no specific 
ae aor ae ae re:ommendations regarding these. 

255. On the 16th July 1822 Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor, 

Sir Thon:as ~M™Nuted in favour of Mr. Groeme’s proposals, the only 
Munro's opinionon exception taken to them being that it was a defective 
these proposals, principle of taxation which required a man to cut 
down a tree which was bearing fruit (see Clause VII of last paragraph 

under gardens), and he suggested that “some method 
Page aeee eae might perhaps be found in practice of making such a 
which necessitated yemission for old trees as would save them from being 
freee yielding fruit. prematurely cut down without exposing the revenue to 
fs | any material loss.”’ : 
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256. Mr. Greeme was accordingly sent back to Malabar to carry his | 


Mr. Greme sent. 
back to Malabar to 
carry out his own 
proposals. 


The order in 
which they were to 


own proposals into practicaleffect. The order in which 
he was directed to take up tho work was-—/irst, to 
revise the revenue establishment ; second, to revise the 
garden assessment; thirdly, to revise the wet land 
asscssments ; as that scemed to be the order in which 


be taken up. the subjects required attention. 

257. He completed the first, he began the second, 
on the 20th May 1823 he left it and the third to be 
completed by the ordinary revenue establishment. 
258. Mr. Greeme began the revision of the garden assessments in 
the Calicut Taluk, but, as matter of fact, he left the 
district before he had time to do moro than fix the 
total of the garden assessments on each village (H6- 
bali) in that one taluk. The ¢ndiridua/ distribution 
of that total was left to the Collector, Mr. Vaughan. 

259. Mr. Greme, however, sketched out a plan of operations and 

Mr. Greme’s left instructions with Mr. Vaughan that that plan 
ae earn was to be followed. What that plan was will now be 
plar. described. 

260(a.) He first of all obtained from the people thomselves returns 
of the actual number of trecs in each of their gurdons and of the produce 
of the same. 

(6.) He next inspected some of the gardens and got the people te 
correct their returns when that was necessary. 

(c.) When he had satisfied himself of the correctness of the returns, 
he proceeded to calculate the resulting produce in gross, and took one- 
third as the share of Government, as recommended by Mr. Rickards 
and by himself for South Malabar. This one-third share he next 
commuted into money at certain fixed market rates for produce which 
he had ascertained by personal inquiry to be correct. 

(d.) In this way he arrived at the ¢ofa/ assessment to be imposed on 
the village (Hoball). 

(e.) The next step in his plan cf operations was to communicate 
to the people themselves the gross assessment thus fixed, and to allow 
them to distribute it rateably over all the trees in all the gardens of 
the village, which, for this purpose, were divided into Attu Veppu 
(river, or low-lying, damp, fruitful gardens), of which there were two 
classes, and Kara Veppu [gardens on banks (Kara) and other high-lying 
localities, less productive], of which there were three classes. 

(f.) His object in doing this was to obtain certain fixed rates per 
tree, to be applied to all trees in the village according to the class of 
garden (Attu Veppu or Kara Veppu) in which they stood. 

(g.) The total village assessment might be increased if gardens 

had not been brought to account when preparing the estimate of total 
assessment [Clauses (a), (4), and (c)], and, on the other hand, if on 


How far Mr. 
Greme carried out 
this programme. 


The 
assessments 
Calicut Taluk. 


garden 
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distributing the rates the assessment fell short of the total estimate, 
- the deficiency was made good by distributing the surplus rateabiy on 
trees in gardens of the Attu Veppu, first and second, and on the Kara 
Veppu, first classes only, that is to say, the rates on trecs in the best 
classes of gurdens in the village were in such a case pro taniv raised. 
261. The advantage of having fixed rates per tree in each class 
<j avantace (1 Bardens for each village was that there was thus 
ne advantage : : : 
of having fixed Avoided all necessity for calculating the gross produce 
rates per treo in of individual gardens. The rates had merely to be 
each class of gar- : ae : 
dons in each vil applied to the cxisting state of the facts as ascertained 
lage. by inspection of the soil and situation of the garden, 
and nothing was left in this way in makiny individual assessments 
‘¢to the difficult and uncertain judgment of the gross produce of each 
garden.” ; 
262. Obtained in the above method, the Attu Veppuand Kara Veppu 
The Attu Veppu rates per tree werc necessarily not uniform through- 
me P saa Li » out any wide area, and it was only natural it should 
differ everywhere, be so, for cocoanut trees, forinstance, ininland villages 
hecgp: Sake Pymeamn require more care, are more expensive to rear, and 
(Hobali). yield when full grown a smaller produce than trees 
growing in low-lying localities near the coast; and hence it came about 
that in every taluk Attu Veppu rates and Kara Veppu rates shaded off 
the one into the other and were not uniform anywhere, not even some- 
timos in the same village (Hobali), because a H6buli was composed of 
many Désams, and the rates within the Hobali seem to have been fixed 
by the people themselves Dégamwar and not Hobaliwar. The distine- 
tion, therefore, between Attu Veppu gardens and Kara Veppu gardens 
was (and is) by no means apparent, and though the distinction is still 
maintained in the accounts, it is doubtful if it is of much practical value, 
and, on the other hand, it has a tendency to mislead. Gardens fringing 
a river, even near its mouth, are frequently capable of being classed 
only as Kara Veppu, while other gardens at long distances from a river 
are justly classed as Attu Veppu. | 
263. It is unnecessary to follow in much detail the subsequent course 
_ of events, because the general principles laid down by 
Sissies Grom" Mr. Greme were adhered to. In practice, however 
in force. some details of his scheme appear to have been altered. 
Pepa ereonae he Effect was also given to Sir Thomas Munro’s sugges- 
exempted. tion regarding the cutting down of trees, by exempt- 
ing from assessment all trees that were really past-bearing. 
264. Mr. Vaughan finished the garden survey and put the result in 
Mr. Vaughan Operation in 1824-25, but it had been too hastily 
finished the garden done, the classification of gardens was incorrect, and 
a pee i, there was dissatisfaction with some of the executive 
|: 1824-26. arrangements. On the 15th November 1825, the 


- Government directed “no further collection to be made until a more oe 





 pastily done and 
great dissatisfac- 
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It had been too correct survey had been effected, and until the accounts 
had received the sanction of the Board of Revenue 
- tion arose. and of Government.” Meanwhile the dissatisfaction 
had rapidly increased. On 28th February 1826, Mr. 
Sheffield took charge of the district, and in the following month he pros _ 
_Mr. Sheffield re- oeeded to Tellicherry and organized a survey of the five 
visedtheassessment _.. c 
in the clamorous villages (amsgams) of Kottayam Taluk, whose people 
empame, 1826-30. had first raised the clamour. He noxt took up 21 vil- 
lages (amsams) in Kadattanad, the whole of Kurumbranad, and then the 
22 “ dissenting amsams”’ in Calicnt Taluk, 70 gardens in Puluvalinad, 
1 amsam in Ernad, and 2 in Nedunganad, increasing or decreasing the 
assessments as he found it necessary. This completed the survey of 
those parts where the people had objected to Mr. Vaughan’s settlement, 
and the results were put in operation in Kurumbranad in 1827-28, in 
Calicut in 1828-29, and in Kadattanid and Kottayam in 1829-30. It 
is probable that the assessments on the lands lying along the Mahé river 
re eee and on Dharmapattanam island were still too high, for 
ofthe gardenswas the clamour did not altogether cease, and the revenue 
ee ae and was, with difficulty, collected. The survey, however, 
itinuously : ae 
in hand from 1829- had heen far too hastily conducted and put in force 
80 till 1840-41. = sven in places where no clamour was raised. From 
The net result, in- this time (1829-30) therefore on to 1840-41 the survey 
crease of Rs.18,849 ; : 
on279,89Ggardens, Of the gardens was continuously in hand, and there 
. resulted a small increaso of revenue to the extent of 
Rs. 18,849 instead of the 7 per cent. deficiency which Mr. Grame had 
originally anticipated. The actual number of gardens on which this 
small increase accrued was 279,896. 
265. One part of Mr. Greeme’s scheme had been to revise the garden 
Mr.Grieme’s pro- agsosgments every twelve years. In due course, there- 
posal in regard to ° sys es é bos 
periodical inspec. fore, the question of periodicity in revisions came up 
tions of gardens for decision, and in his Jamabandi report of Fash 1253 
erin pola (1843-44) Mr. Conolly pointed out that no fixed periods 
Mr. Conolly’s oes ‘ ‘ 
viewsonthispoint. for revision could be named, and that ‘‘ the chief object 
of periodical revision was to counterbalance any extensive remissions 
which partial had seasons or private misfortunes might render indispen- 
sable.’ He further observed that the landholders “ are aware also that, 
though we de not think it desirable to bind ourselves to a permanency 
of aggregate amount of tax, we do so to a permanency of the proportion 
of the Government demand to the produce;” and, he continued, as 
uncertainty regarding inspection would curb garden industry, he thought 
it best to let things go on as they were and to examine only such gar- 
dens as their holders were “forced by their necessity ’’ to submit for 
inspection. A general revision was necessary, he thought, only when 
the just rights of Government, owing to remissions, required it. In 
The old Kurum- 1850-52, owing to general complaints of over-assess- 


| srectod in'l 850-59, ment of gardens, the whole of the old Kurambranad 
a ieee e 4 ar 


1864 was 
. ‘wards (1858) consi- 


fresh survey 
_ thought necessary 
by Mr. Conolly in 
after- 


dered unnecessary. 


No extensive sur- 
veys have since 
been made or called 
for. 

The rule followed 
is that a person 
claiming remission 
on one garden must 
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Taluk was again surveyed, and a decrease in the agsess- 

ment of only Rs. 366 was the result. 
Conolly seemed to think that owing to considerable 
remissions in the three or four previous years a fresh 
survey was necessary, but Mr. Grant in 1808 pointed 
out that the losses referred to by Mr. Conolly had 
since, owing to favorable seasons, been resumed, and 
there was no longer a necessity for the fresh survey 
suggested, and an additional argument was that the 
regular scientific revenue survey seemed then on the 


In 1854 Mr. 


_ Robinson’s graphic 


point of being extended to the district. Since that 
time no extensive surveys have either been made or 
called for, and tho rule has been that any one claiming remission of 
assessment on one of his gardens must submit the whole of them for 


inspection. 


submit all hia gar- 
dens for inspection. 


Wet Lands. 
266. Mr. Greeme’s scheme for the revision of the wet land assess- 


Mr. ; Greme’s ments did not progress so favorably. The result was 
bie lend aces graphically summed up in Mr. (now Sir William) 


mente failed. Robinson’s letter to the Board of Revenue of 5th 
August 1857, paragraphs 16 to 19, which are here subjoined :— 

‘“* 16. Mr. Greame’s operations were very limited indeed. He left 
the district in 1823, directing the Principal Collector, 
Mr. Vaughan, ‘to continue the survey of the province 
hitherto carried on under his own control.’ He had 
himself, however, experienced ‘that the account of 
the survey returns of gardens were so under-stated and suspicious as 
to require greatest caution in accepting them,’ ' and ‘that the accounts 
of rioe-land which had hitherto been rendered by the 
proprietors seemed by no means entitled to credit.’ 
Mr. Greeme did not indicate how this plague spot in 
his proposed scheme of survey was to be remedied. 

“17, The correspondence noted in the margin kept the Board of 
To Board, 22nd September 1828. Revenue acquainted with the failure 
4th February 1824. of this almost ridiculous attempt. 


Sir Wiliam 


aummary of the 
result, 


The “plague spot’ 
in Mr. Grasme’s 
scheme, ~ 


3 ” 


» » 20th April Fe ee 
eS apd Faas < ‘The Désadhikaris are excessively 
» » 8rd July " backward in the survey of the rice- 
» 9, +216th July i 
From, 26th July . lands and pay not the least atten- 
8rd August ; ; ; _ 
at aw anne: : tion to orders, demeaning . them 
4, 99th November __,, selves in such a way as evidently 
To » sah icaae noe to prove their lukewarmness in the 
Sth March cause’; that he (the Principal Col. 
a ace aie 7 lector) had been unable to make 
From,, 24th October the least impression on them (the 





1 Vide Mr. Commissioner Greome’s letter to Principal Collector, dated 20th May 1837, | | - 








--Dégadbikaris) ; that the accounts they give are ‘ grossly. false beyond de- 
gion. in were ‘making it next to impossible to ascertain the resources __ 
: oo ie of the country.’ In his letter, 3rd June, paragraph 
10, Mr. Vaughan spcaks of his ‘ utter despair of 
_bemg able to prepare any returns within reasonable time,’ and of the 
‘hopelessness of the chanco of getting any true deeds’ through the 
Désadhikaris. 
“18. The ryots, too, naturally had recourse to every expedicnt to 
Désadhikaris secure the easy defeat of the proposed settlement. 
made large fortunes. Désadhikaris made largo fortunes, the country 
‘The —_ country “teemed with fictitious decds,’ ‘temporary deeds and 
fioue dele tence agreemonts were executed to suit present purposes, 
rury deeds, and and were prepared with a view of corresponding 
deeds executed to with a survey notoriously fallacious.’ A number of- 
ult present pur- ‘ = 
poses, returns and deeds was eventually obtained, ‘ but the 
The returns 8reat majority was of the most grossly fraudulent des- 
obtainedweregross- ¢ription.’ Special and singular legislative provisions 
ly fraudulent. were proposed penalties and rewards to informants 
Special and were suggested, forfeiture of concealed land was 
singular provisions threatened, and assessment to the full amount of the 
ati to check rental in cases of fraud was actually authorised by the 
 iaadea Board, but all in vain. In paragraph 5 of his letter, 
es ‘sieputen dated 12th October 1824, to the Board, Mr. Vaughan 
and fede, aad auite boldly cal's on the Board ‘ to reflect on the effects of 
beyond calculation these collusions on the morals of the people in giving 
in the Civil Courts. yiso to innumerable disputes and feuds, as well as 
suits beyond calculation in the Civil Courts;’ adding ‘that it is full 
time to adopt measures to check the pending evil.’ A variety of futile 
ee ee endeavours to induce the Dégadhikaris and ryots to 
the attempt after Yeturn faithful statements were made, but on the 9th 
two years’ etragglo, June 1825, after two years’ struggle to carry out Mr, 
pre erer ners Greeme’s Pymaish, Mr, Vaughan reported the ‘total 
failure in the promises made py the inhabitants to revise and give in 
true and correct accounts,’ 
19. Such 1s the history of another period of five or gix years 
The Utopian W88ted in futile exertion to get reliable revenue 
scheme dicd of its accounts from parties most interested in concealing 
own corruption. the information, which was sought for through the 
corruptest, most suspicious and equally interested channels, viz., the 
Désadhikaris of Mr. Greme’s appointment. The Utopian scheme of 
Désadhikaris Pymaish and Azmaish died of its own corruption, and - 
infinitesimal authority is attached to the bundles of imperfect returns 
which load our records under the name of ‘ Désadhikari Pymaish.’ ” 








1 Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 14th April 1836, 





accounts 8¢Tiption ;’ and that they sednlously conceal the deeds, 








a . 267. It would at all times have etn a difficult sbi for intel : 


“The 


gh tte, Geenist what was true and what was false in the deeds — 
scheme produced (unstamped and unregistered cadjan leaves) 


| doe to his bav- 
ing been prevented 


from making detail- Mr. Greeme proposed to found his revised assessment ; 


ed inquiries into but when this operation was made over for perform- | 
the condition of the , ‘ : 
Ryots. ance to the ignorant and interested heads of villages, 


failure was quite certain. If Mr. Graeme had been 
_ permitted to pursue detailed inquiries into the relations between 
Janmis and Ryots (sce paragraph 228), it might be safely hazarded 
that so experienced an officer would never have committed himself to 
such a scheme. : 
268. It is unnecessary to follow up in detail the steps which 

The wet land were taken subsequently and which eventually led 
era postponed to nothing. It will be sufficient to say that the wet 
ill after the com- : : 
pletion of the land survey was postponed till after the completion — 
of the garden! survey, as suggested by Sir Thomag 


garden survey. 
Prices of produce Munro, and that meanwhile prices of produce had 


sone = =0omeanwhile, ‘ 
una the revenue increased so much as to enable the collections to 
wuumg in easily be made with a facility hitherto unknown. The 


the necessity for a 
survey did not crop 
up again. 


necessity for a revision, therefore, dia not force itself 
into notice. 

269. Nevertheless an important change was made, in consequence | 
of the want of accounts to show the particulars of the 


epee haa? how: holding of each individual tax-payer. The want of 

bobo fallen into gych accounts began to be seriously felt in the year 

Frees 1832-33. Holdings had been enlarged, had been 
Holdings had 





ligent and trained officers to distinguish | between wf 


and in tho statements made by the people, on which | 4 


changed in size, 
avd the items of 
yuveuue had been 
distributed without 
any control being 
exe! cised. 


diminished in size, had been thrown together, and 
had been parcelled out afresh, and simultancously the 
distribution of items of assessment had been tampered 
with, without any regard to the principles of the 


assessment by which they were at first fixed. A 
landholder with good and bad land in his occupation, and under some 
ordinary obligation to part with a piece of it to meet his necessities, 
naturally enough parted with the bad land first, and there being no 
-eontrol over him (owing to a want of any accounts to show what he 
was doing), he naturally enough also assigned with the bad land an 
obligation to pay as much of the revenue assessed on the good and bad 
land together as he could get his assignee to accept. The principles of 
ee ee the assessment thus became completely changed: the 


‘eapeugod at less and good land was in future assessed with less, and the bad 
“pad land at more 
than they ought to 
have borne. 


In this fashion great 


cena | 


tively ought to have borne. 











1 1829-80 to 1841. 


land with more, of the land revenue than they respoo- > B 









iro aammanceny oe 


: : . jnequalities in the assessment had arisen, and to remedy them a plan. 
~~” wag instituted of preparing what has generally since been known as 
the Puks? Vivaram Accounts. 


270. As if no experience had been gained of the value to be set 


upon accounts prepared by the interested heads of 
The heads of 


villages were again 
entrusted with the 
duty of preparing 
the accounts. 


No measure- 
monts, nor accurate 
descriptiuus, nor 
classifications of 


villages (sce paragraph 266), the old mistake was 
again mude, and these officials were again entrusted 
with the duty of preparing returns of the lands within 
their respective limits. No measurements, no accurate 
description, nor classification of soils were called for. 
In fact it was as Mr. (now Sir William) Robinson 


described it, in his letter to the Board of Revenue 
; of 5th August 1857, a repctition of the Désadhtkaris’ 
Pymdish, with fewer guarantees for fidelity or accuracy, and it was more 
carclessly conducted and supervised. ‘The Tahsildars wero to check the 
accounts and send them to the Huzzur, but after repeated reminders, 
&ec., the accounts came in driblets and without verification by ‘Tahsil- 


soils were made, 


dars. 


In 1843, when an 
attempt was made 
to use the accounts 
prepared, their 

worthlessness 
~ became at 
apparent. 


once 


In 1843 a small quantity having been received, a small establish- 


ment was entertained, and about half of them were 
copied hastily into a form of Kulawar Chitta (indivi- 
dual account) ; hut directly it was sought to verify or 
use thom their worthlessness was secn and Mr. Conolly 
at once stopped further expenditure. Mr. (now Sir 
William) Robinson’s opinion of these Pukil Vivaram 


Accounts was oxpressed in his letter to the Board above quoted; ho 

considered that thoy were not worth examining, as they recorded 

imperfectly certain particulars of the land as it existed in 1833-43. 
271. ‘he upshot of the matter was thus described by Mr. Robinson : 


The upshot was 
that Sir William 
Robinson determin- 
ed to bring back the 
deranged revenue 
demand to the basis 
of the ancient 
Jamabandi 


ag embodied in 
the Alavu Pumadish 
of 1806-10. 


‘‘T determined that the only escape from the con- 
fusion was to face the question determinedly and to 
bring back the deranged revenuc demand on each 
parcel or garden to the only certain and common basis 
that our land revenue accounts of the district admit 
of the ancient Jamabandi ” as embodied in the Alavu 
Pymdish accounts of 1806-10 (see paragraph 250). 
These accounts showed the assessment on the wet 
Tands as it existed at the time named, and that assess- 
ment was not, as described by Mr. Robinson (para- 


graph 22 of his letter), that of ‘““ Major Macleod’s Jamabandi cf 1802,” 
nar yot even that mentioned in the quotation from Mr. Warden’s letter 


This Jama was 
founded, for the 
most part, on the 
Jamabandi made 


_ by the Commission- 


. ers in 1800-1. 


(given in paragraph 250), “the Commissioners’ Jama 
of 976 (1800-1), but a Jama founded indeed for the 
most part, as may be gathered from the preceding 
narrative, on that of the Commissioners of 1800-1, but 
considerably modified in North Malabar by the steps 
taken there after the receipt of the Janmmi Pymawh  —__ 
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Accounts of 981 (1805-6) (sec paragraphs 29, 32, 75, 76, 80, 82, 248). - 
Moreover, it will be also seen from the above narrative that the refer- 
ence by Mr. Robinson to the bringing back of the demand on gardens 
to the ancicnt Jamabandi was also incorrect. It was probably a slip 
of the pen, because it is certain that what followed on Mr. Robinson’s 
proposals related to the wet lands oxclusively (Board’s Proceedings, 


dated 12th November 1863, No. 7212). 


Sir William Ko. 
binson’s proposals 
sanctioned, 11th 
January 1861, and 
carried out by 
Messrs.’ P. Grant 
and G, A. Ballard, 
so that the table at 
paragraph 231 still 
embodies ap roxi- 
mately the actual 
facts of the bulk of 
the wet land asses- 
ments. 


2720, There 


Exception to this 
rule. 

Fresh land as- 
Sessed at 
cent. of the pattam. 

A proposal = of 
Mr: Clement#on’s,. 


average market prices for ten years. 


65 per 


272. Mr. Robinson’s proposals were in due course 
sanctioned (G.0., Revenue Department, dated 11th 
January 1861, No, 82), and carried out by his succes- 
sors, Messrs. P. Grant and Ballard, so that the table 
(in so far as it relates to wet lands) given at paragraph 
231, may be taken as still embodying, as approxi- 
mately as circumstances will permit, the actual facts 
relating to the principles of the bulk of the wet land 
assessments in the low-country taluks named therein. 


will be some exceptions to this rule in regard to such 
Fresh lands as have been since 1822 brought under 


cultivation, and assessed at 65 per cent. of the pattam 
(rent) at local commutation rates. This was a plan 
adopted by Mr. Clementson in 1883, and afterwards 
sanctioned. Where, however, the local rates were 
excessive, hc was at liberty to reduce them to the 
Whether the Verumpattam or 


Mr. Rickards Vilachchal méni paittam was the standard is doubtful. 
The difference between these pattams was not well understood at that 


time. 


The matter will be found treated of fully in connection with the 


Cochin wet land assessments (paragraph 306), 


Miscellaneous Lands. 


273. Modan.—Mr. Graemo’s proposals (paragraph 254) in regard to 


Mr. Grecme’s 
proposals in regard 
to Modan re-assess- 
ment perhaps es- 
caped attention. 


One-fifth of gross 
produce was taken 

ut current market 
rates. 


but the demand 
was not spread over 
the period of years 
when the land lay 
fallow. 


M dan lands (paragraph 33), occurring as they do in 
the midst of other matter in hisreport, probably escaped 
attention; at any rate they were only partially put 
into foree. He proposed to take one-fifth of the gross 
produce, which seems to have been done. He said 
nothing about commutation rates for produce, so it 
cannot be gathered whother hc meant to commute the 
one-fifth share at current market rates or not. So the 
actual practice, which was to takecurrent market rates, 
may or may not have been part of his scheme, 
Finally he proposed to spread the demand then ascer- 
tained over the period of years in which the lands 


alternately lay fallow and were cultivated ; this was not followed, 
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Mr. Sheffield re- 274. It was Mr. Sheffield, the Principal Collector 
vesintos Aer who in 1827-28 revised the Modan assessments. His 
28. plan was as follows :— 

(a) He first of all classified the lands into three qualities accord- 
ing to their productive powers, viz. :— 

First class, yielding an outturn multiple of from 63§ to 
Detailsof hisplan. 443 the quantity of seed sown. 

Second class, yielding an outturn multiple of from 424 
to 31 the quantity of seed sown. 

Third class, yielding an outturn multiple of from 345 to 
2,% the quantity of sced sown. 

(6) For each class of lunds ‘a fair and modorate”’ quantity cf 
seed wus asstuned as necessary for “100 square kolls” 
of land. 

(c) The land was next measured and its “square contents 
found.’’ 

(d) The square kolls x quantity of seed « outturn multiple = 
gross produce. 


(e) Government share = one-fifth or 20 per cent. of the gross 
produce. 


(f) The Government share was finally commuted into a moncy 
assessment at rates “ fixed for each taluk with reference 
to the average local prices.” Mr. Shottield took a great 

~ dealof trouble and found, on attempting to apply the 

existing commutation rates (sec paragraph 232) to the 

exact share of Government, that the cultivation would not 

stand it ; indeed there was an extensive abandonment of 

the cultivatiou in the Ernad Taluk directly he attempted 

it; so he was forced to commute at 

The old commu- current market rates. He described the 

paalae Aa oe wae previous commutation rates as being 

exorbitant. ‘‘ very exorbitant and arbitrary,” a fact 
borne out by the table in paragraph 232. 


275. For purposes of comparison with the rates in paragraph 282, 
it will be as well to insert here the following details as to current market 
rates both of Médan and Elluin Messrs. Sheffield and Clementson’s 
time, Faslis 1239-43 (1829-34). 


ey 
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Taluks. = Prices of Modan paddy “ per 1,000 seers.” 
| | Fasli | Faeli | Fasti | Fasli Fasli 
zreaeat? Former. = 1239, , 1240. | 1241, | 1242, | 1248, 
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renee rome 








ened 2 erence ee eRe er eee fener TT ween: 


RR rennet ee tt A 


P. RS. A. oe 
































}BS. A. A. P.| BS. As P. |RS. Ae P 
se 1. Cavay ../22 0 0/1712 3/21 8 O] 2011 10 |18 13 0 
ona re! 2. Chirakkel ....23 0 020 5 2183 8 3125 3 5 (23 6 5 
Kottayam _... 3. Tellicherry ...:24 0 0)20 0 0125 O O| 22 2 6 /20 311 
‘| 4. Cartenad .../28 9 gi24 0 @!25 0 0 28 9 2 (30 0 0 
Kurambranad. { 5. Coormenad.../28 9 2/24 0 0127 0 0] 28 9 21/30 0 O 
Calicut wih 6. Calicut: (28 9 2720 0 O20 10 O 28 9 2 130 0 Oo 
Ernad 7. Shernad ...|22 1 8/17 4 4/18 2 1/21 6 1 28 8 O 
8, Srnad /19 O 15 10 O17 18 8} 19 O 9 122 0 0 
. 9. Walluvanad...{17 13. 9{11 6 10/13 2 3/1713 8 20 0 0 
Wallnvanad ef 10. Nedunganad..|16 13. 2111 G 10/12 11 5/1618 3119 8 8 
Palehat 1]. Palghat .../17 13 9/l4 4 7/15 8 7/1713 8 80 0 O 
Bias 12. Temalapuram.'16 13 2112 O 8/14 3 11) 161211 27 0 O 
13. Betatnad .../21 G6 10/2 8 718 O Bl 1 9/123 5 4 
Ponnani 14. Kootnad ...119 0 914 O 41713 9119 0 9123 8 5 
j 15. Chowghat ...)19 0 916 5 4/1912 0/19 0 9 23 0 0 

- 

Taluks. | Prices of Ein s per 1,000 seers.’ 
- Bele th a5. i Fasli Fasli Rael. “Fasli- cs “Fasli 
Present. Former. | 1239. | 1240. 1241, | 1242. | 1243, 


ae ED EE OUR. een ritet Maren nnsneetneneret— OLE TUES. Re: cm weer oe thane dinemeneenenet: ene A pfs ines sane sien 


; RS. A. P.|RS. A. P.:RS. A. P.| RS. A. P. IRS. A. P. 

28s | 1. Cava 440 0 O10 0 ‘160 © of 61 O O48 11 5 
Chirakkal ie 2 Chirakkal (50 0 080 0 065 0 Of 82 2 365 5 2 
Kottayam | 3. Telticherry ...150 0 0/50 0 0:70 0 0} 100 0 O78 01) 
4+, Cartenad .../71 6 1065 O O88 110) 100 O O80 O O 

Kayumbranad. { 5, Coormenad .../71 61050 0 058 2 2 75 0 O82 8 O 
' Calicut 6. Calicut (71 6 1040 0 057 10 S| 96 G10IK60 0 Oo 
Rrnad at 7. Sherrad .,./57 2 8/85 11 5/58 5 10] 79 9 2156 10 0 
me | 8. Ernad ...|71 6 1050 0 062 8 0} 325 0 017315 4 
Wallnuvanad , at 9. Walluvanad.. (57 2 3/35 11 5/57 2 38) 9213 947 4 0 
| 10. Nedunganad..[57 2 3/42 13 8160 4 3} 8218 9150 0 4 

Palghat = 11. Palghat ...|57 2 3142 13 850 0 Of 53 9 271 6 10 
| 1. Temalapuram 57 2 34213 850 0 OF 71 610557 2 8 

C13. Botatnad ...(57 2 389 4 G45 1110) 89 4 716513 4 

Ponnani on 14, Kootnéd ...157 2 330 2 1:52 2 5] 96 6 10/71 6 10 
61057 2 357 2 3 9213 973 7 0 


~ 15, Chowghat. ...]71 


a O  ommnamannmunenatd 





mee me NaCI OO IE Renate TNL Rie ANETTA RR NA yt GE AN OOTY “an 


N.B.—What seer was used is not certain, but it was probably the 
Macleod scer uscd in the table in paragraph 232. 
276. The system thus instituted continued in force up to 1861, when 
it was abolished (G.O0., Revenue Department, dated Ist 
Mr. Sheffield’s November 1861, No. 2086) Mr.Grant, the Collector, 
system abolished, : : ; : 
1st November 1361, at this time stated (paragraph 18 of his lotter in 
Mr. Grant, the Board’s Proceedings, dated 14th September 1861, No. 
Collector, at the 56005) that the data on which the assessment rates 
time was unaware j ; ‘ 
ofthe dataon which then in force were fixed were not known, but it will 
ane ane in be seen, on reference to column 5 of the table given 
eee. cege. id paragraph 17 of that letter, that Mr. Sheffield’s 
Tho custom of fix- : : 
ing the commuta- plan of taking one-fifth of the gross produce was still 


tion rates annually 1 ; 
had perhaps cessed, 12 force. The commutation rates were not perhaps 


-“ 


Tho new plan 
was to fix 12 annas 
per acre on the area 
cultivated annu- 
ally. 
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in 1861 fixed annually with reference to market prices, 
as had been the case down to 1845 atleast. The Gov. 
ernment fixcd one uniform rate of assessment per 
acre on the area cultivated annually, viz., 12 annas. 


Calculating on the figures given by Mr. Grant in paragraph 17 of his 
letter above quoted, the commutation rates per 1,000 Macleod seers 


in each of the modern taluks were 


in 1861 as follows :-— 


Per 1,000 Macleod seers. 


J. Chirakkal .., fel il4 5 
sa ah 22 2 4 
cpu ony ae » M7 R 
3. Kurumbranid B; 2014 38 
L24 12 8 

4. Calicut ae a8 = .. 26 8 8 
5. Ernad 15 10 4) 
| “719 14 8 

6G. Walluvanid | 12 4 3 
“')14 2 2 

7. Palghat... ade oe 14 3 6 
° "1:14 10 0 

“14:12 5 

8. Ponnini Fr ae 1b 3 7; 
(20 18 4 


Taking the average of the Government share of produce in all taluks, 


Assuming the 
Government share 
as one-fifth of the 
gross produce, the 
present rateperacre 
represents a com- 
mutation rate of Rs 
17-11-11 per 1,000 
Macleod ecers. 


Mr. Greeme made 
no specific propo- 
sals regarding Ellu 

bat Mr. Sheffield 
axsessed this kind 
of cultivation on 
precisely tho same 
plan as he had ap- 
plied to Modan. 

Continued 
force till 1861, 

and 9 annas per 
acre substituted. 


in 


as per Mr. Grant’s figures, and applying to it the 
money rate of assessment fixed by Government in 
1861, it appears that the existing asscasment represents 
the very moderate commutation rate of Rs. 17-11-1] 
per 1,000 Maclcod seers, assuming, of course, as in 
paragraph 232, that the Government share is one-fifth 
of the gross produce. 


277. Hllu.—Mr. Grome made no specific 
recommendations in regard to lands cultivated with this 
crop, but Mr. Sheffield extended to it precisely the 
same system as that introduced for Moddan and des- 
eribed above (paragraph 274). His plan (likewise as 
in the case of Modan lands) continued in force till 1861, 
when by the same Government order an acreage ass- 
essment was substituted, viz., nine annas on the 
breadth of Jand annually sown with Ella. What was 
done at this time will be clearly seen by reference to 
the following figures. The commutation rates per 


1,000 Macleod secrs, as per Mr. Grant’s figures, were in 1861— 


4u 
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Per 1,000 Macleod seers, 


1. Chirakkal 3.00. cece eu 6 82 22D 
73 3 8 

2. Kottayam .., sigs . 8 7 4 
P ‘ r75> 0 0 
oe Kurumbranad eee a 60 9 0 
4. Calicut sak ake ios a .. 76 611 
ph is 5211 8 
a. Ernad is 5l ] B) 
- 52 0 O 
6. Walluvanad 34913 4 
7, Palghtt 2. 0. ee £3 8 10 
: 4814 4 

(74 1 2 

8. Ponnini oe $5718 7 
l50 10 9 


Assuming the 
Government share 
of produce at one- 
Jifth of the gross, the 
rate per ucre now 
in force represents 
acommutation rate 
of Rs. 83~15-8 per 
1,000 Macleod- 
seers. 


This rate would 
have been too se- 
were in 1820-34. 


278. Punam 

Mr. Groeme male 

no proposals regar- 

ding Puna. 

There is no record 

of any revision of 

assessment from 
1805-6 till 3861, 


when money rates 
per acre, varying 
from 8 annas to 12 


Assuming, as in paragraph 232, that the Govern- 
ment share is one-fifth of tho gross produce, and cal- 
culating on the average of Mr. Grant’s figures and 
on the money rate of asscssment fixed by Govern- 
ment in 1861, the commutation rate now is very 
moderate, viz., Rs. 63-15-8 per 1,000 Macleod scers. 


N.B.—This rate would not, however, have been a 
modorate rate in some Taluks in 1829-34. (see para- 
graph 275). 


.—Mr. Greme made no specific proposals regarding 


this crop (sce paragraph 34), and probably owing 
to the remoteness of the localities where it is chiefly 
cultivated, Messrs. Sheffield andl Clementson also 
seem to have overlooked it. There is no record, so 
far as ascertained, of any rovision of the principles 
of the assessment from 1805-6 down to 1861, when 
the Government order quoted in paragraph 276 fixed 
an acreage assessment on the breadth annually culti- 


vated of—- 


10 annas per acre in old Kavayi Taluk (part of Chirakkal). 


annas, were im- 
posed. 

10 

12 

8 


do. in Kottayam Taluk. 

do. in the old Kadattanid ‘'aluk (northern part 
of Kurumbranad). 

do. elsewhere. 


Adopting for the purposes of comparison the gross produce out- 


turns in the several taluks as given in the table at paragraph 7 of 
Mr. Grant’s letter on which the Government order was passed, the 
acreage rates on the original princtples of the assessment would have 


been respectively— 
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Rupcecs 3 odd per acre in the old Kavayi Taluk, 
Do. 3 do. in the Kottayam Taluk, 
Do. 4 do. in the old Kadattanad Taluk, 
Do. lor 12 annas odd per acre eslewhere, 
as per the figures in the table at paragraph 232. 
It may. therefore, be gathered from the figures given in the table 
The original at paragraph 7 of Mr. Grant’s Icttcr, that all attempt 
principles of assess- §g work on the original principles of the assessment 
ment had Jong ayo . sl = Cae ‘ 
been abandoned, had beon long ago abandoncd—indeed it was inevi- 
"and the assess- table (see the remarks in paragraph 237)—~and _ that 
ae uae) . the asscssments had fallen into the ereatest confusion. 
fusion. There is no principle discoverable in My. Grant’s 
_ Assuming A ss figures, The assessment seems to have in course of 
iaioviars err oa time approximated to about 10 per cent. of tho gross 
produce the present produce at from about Hs. 16 to Ns. 24 per 1,000 
a aa oo Macleod seers, which figures at the standard rato 
mutation rates of (adopted in paragraph 232) of 20 per cent. of the 
Rg. 8 to 12 por 1,000 ; Peay . , ° 
Macleod seers. gross produce, give the very moderate commutation 
rates of about Rs. 8 to 12 per 1,000 Macleod seers. 


Other Miseellancous Lands. 


Aieie- aaa 279. In 1870 a proposal mooted by Mr. Ballard 
chil gee ’ 7 ; . ye 

neous crops in Pal. was finally sanctioned (Revenue Board’s proceedings, 
ghat Taluk were gated 24th February 1870, No. 1289), of assessing 


assessed at 12 annas 


per acre in 1870, the following crops in the Palghat Taluk, viz:— 
1. Chilam, | G. Pulses, 
2. Raggy, 7. Tobacco 
3. Chama, 8, ‘homara 
4, Kambu, 9. Amarakay 
4, Horse-gram, 1¢. Castor-oilseed, 


at the rate of 12 annas per acre on the annual breadth of land cultivated. 
ie cians Sets A further proposal by the Revenue Board to extond 
posal for other & Similar assessment to other crops, such as pepper, 
corps elsewhere was pinger, &c., and to other parts of the district was 
erate finally abandoned (Revenue Board’s Proccedings, 
dated 16th September 1873, No. 1846). 
280. Sie Annas per Acre Rate.—But in 1861 it was also thought 
iateeaes politic to hold out inducements to people to take up 
1¢ Gb per ; 
acre on misceila- Such miscellancous lands permanently so as to save 
neous lands imposed the annual inspections and measurements by tho 
” eee ane oe Revenue subordinates, which are liable to so much 
held at. present. abuse. Accordingly a rate of only 6 annas per acre 
was sanctioned in the Government order already 
«referred to (No. 2086, dated 1st November 1861), and some 16,000 
acres are now held on that assossment throughout the district, 
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NAD XXX.—-WYNAD. 


282, In paragraph 78 will be found as much of the political history 


Politica] history 


Limits. 


1, Péria. 
2. Edavaka. 


4, Ellarnad. 


5. Kuppatod. 


of Wynad as it scems necessary here to refer to. 
Wynad consisted originally of the following modern 
amsams inthe modern Taluk of Wynad and in the 
Nilgiri Commission :— 
Wynid Taluk. 
6. Patati 
7, Kurambala. 


11, Etannatassakir. 
12. Muppainad. 


9, 'ondarnad. 
10. Vaitri. 


Nilgiri Comunrission. 


} 

| 
3. Nallairnad. | 8. Porunnanir. | 13. Ganapativattam. 

| | 


14. Cherangod. 
15. Munnaniad. 
16. Nambolakéitta, 


Wet Lands. 


283. The constant disturbances which agitated this Nad prevented 


No settlement 
till after the Py chy 
Raja’s death, 30th 
November 1805. 


any fixed settlement being made till after the death of 
the Palassi or Pychy Raja, which event took place, 
as already related, on 30th November 1805. 


284. Mr. Baber, the Sub-Collector, on Ist March 1806 reported to 


Mr. Baber, Sab 
Collector, on Ist 
March 1806 report- 
ed that the pattam 
was equal to double 
the quantity of 
seed suwn, 


Mr. Warten, the 
Principal Collector 
eventually sanc- 


_ tioned the follow- 


ing scheme. 
Details. 


the Principal Collector, Mr. Warden, that in conse- 
quence of the devastating wars which had prevailed, 
the pattam (rent) was at the rate of double the 
quantity of sced sown, or on an average not morc than 
one-fifth of the net produce, and that, to make such a 
pattam the basis of the revenue demand, as in the 
districts below the ghats, would be too low a standard. 


285. Mr. Warden eventually decided to adopt the 
following scheme of asscssment : — 


(a) Ascertain the number of Potis (30 scers) of 
seed sown on each holding. 

(b) Adopt as the fixcd outturn multiples of tho 
seed sown in the lands in tho following amgams the 
following figures : — 


Wynad Taluk. — Onuttarn 
Maltiple. 


Ee Pénia ote ete eee oo ms 13 
2. Edavaka ... ne eee eas 


3. Nallarnad .. ae 
4, Ellernad eee eee oes aes eee f 


ll 


5. Kuppatéd ... bai shes sig sie 
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Outturn 
Multiple. 


19 


§, Patati 


8. Porunnanir 


9, Tondarnad ... 

10. Vaitri 
11. Etannatassakir seis ie oes 
12, Muppainad ... = - ‘ae ae 


2 } 

7. Kurumbala... a a ~ 4 13 
} 
t 


13 
13 


9 


13. Ganapativattam ... ei 


Nilyiri Commission. 


Outturn 
Multiple. 


1. Cherangod ... ee sas bas ae 

2, Munnanad ... oh a es - 9) 

3. Nambdlakotta ee ie 

(c) The number of Potis (30 seers) of seed x the respective 
outturn multiples == gross produce of the holding. 

(d) Deduct from the gross produce, for expenses of cultivation, 
three Potis (90 scors) for cach Poti (50 scers) of seed sown. 

(e) Divide the balance thus left over of the gross produce in 
equal shares between— 


1. The Government, 
2. The Janmi and 
3. Tho Ryot. 


(f) Commute the Government share of the net produce into 
money at rates varying according to local circumstances. 
286. Mr. Warden, however, left it to Mr. Baber’s discretion to vary 


A good deal was 
left to Mr. Baber’s 
discretion, 

and he used a 
peculiar device for 
preserving the prin- 
ciples of the assess- 
ment in exceptional 
Cages. 


these rates in cases in which from local circumstances 
he thought that course neccessary, and this diserction 
was apparently extensively utilizod. Moreover, in 
recording these variations a peculiar device had to be 
resorted to, to preserve in the accounts the principles 
of the original assessmont. or example, a land requir- 
ing 14 or 2 Potis (45 to 60 scers) to sow it, might he 


80 subject to the devastations of wild beasts, Kc., that it could not bear 
the local rate of assessment. In such a case, instead of showing in the 
accounts the actual quantity of seed required, a smaller quantity [say, 
1 Poti (30 secrs)| would be entered in the accounts, and the other calcu- 
lations would be made as if that were the actual quantity of seed required 
for that land. Similar devices, it will be seen on reference to paragraphs 
134 and 175, were favourite ones likewise with the Mysorean officials, 
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287. As soon as Mr. Warden’s scheme began to be worked, it was 


Mr. Warden’s 
plan resolved itself 
into money rates 
assessed directly on 
the Poti of seed. 


probably discovered that a much simpler plan would 
effect the same end, and this was to assess certain 
money-rates directly on the Potis (30 seers) of seed 
sown on cach land, instead of on the gross produce 


less deductions as in Mr. Warden’s plan. The explanation of this is 
very simple. | 
In Mr. Warden’s scheme tho outturn multiple and the sharc of 
of Government are uniform within local arcas. It may 
also be assumed that the rates for commuting produce 
into money would also be once for all fixed by Mr. Baber for local areas, 
as he had no instructions to alter these rates annually to sui$ the market 
prices. Directly therefore the scheme began to be worked, it would be 
secn that it saved a lot of work and bother, if, instead of applying the 
uniform money commutation ratc to the uniform Government share of 
the uniform net produce, the uniform resulting money-rate were applicd 
at once and directly to the quantity of sced required to sow each holding, 
and this device would be followed within the local arcas in which 


“xplanation 
the above. 


these uniform conditions held good. For example, take 


Example. a land sowing 5 Potis of grain in the Ganapativattam 
amsam— 
Potis Outturn Gross Expenses of Net Government 
* Mutiple. Produce, Cultivation. Produce. Share. 


5 x 9 = 45 —(5x8 =) 15 = 80 + 3 = 10 Potis. 
At Rs. 1-2-94 per Poti = Rs. 11-11-11. 
But 5 Potis (the seed) at Rs. 2-5-7—Rs. 11-11-11. 
Therefore, by applying directly a rate of Rs. 2-5-7 to the number of 


The advantages 
of this plan when 
the Jand revenue 
had annually to be 
assessed, 


Mr. Greme did 
not interfere with 
Wynad and = in- 
structed Mr. Vau- 
ghan to follow the 
plan of annual set. 
tloments, 20th May 
1823. 

Similar determi- 
nation of Govern- 
ment, 26th March 
1862, 


Potis of sced sown, all the intermediate calculations 
would he saved. ‘The advantages of this plan, where 
the quantity of land sown annually had annually to 
be ascertained, and the rcvenuc assessment annually 
calculated thereon, arc sufficiently manifest. 


288. Mr. Greme decided not to interfere with the 
wet land assessments in Wynad, and instructed Mr. 
Vaughan, the Principal Collector, to adhere to the 
plan of ‘‘ Annual Settlements” (paragraph 27 of his 
letter to Mr. Vaughan, dated 20th May 1823). And 
the Government, on a later occasion (G.O., Revenue 
Department, No. 662, dated 26th March 1862) came 
to a similar decision. 


989. It will be seen on syeference to the subjoined table that the 


The money rates 
per Poti of seed 
have shifted some- 
what since 1822. 


money rates per Poti of seed sown have shifted some- 
what since 1822. The figures are taken from Mr. 
Greeme’s report and from a statement recently prepared 
in the Collector’s office :— 
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a aE ee aac TATA ccc ccc ccc cé cies aaaeaaaeaa tase tataaaamataaasaasasmmmmaasamaeaiaa annem tatiana 


Rates per Poti (30 Seers) of 
Assessed! Seed Niguti Vittu. 


een 








1822. 1881. 





Wyndd Taluk. 


4°) 








RS. A. P. RS. A. P, 
1. Péria ats 1 138 10 2 0 QO 
v, Edavaka wef 1 18 10 2 0 0 
8. Nallarnad ae, | 2 2 1 2 2 0O | 
4. Hllarnad se y 2. 72 2 2 O 
5. Kuppatod wee sie 2 5 8 2 6 7 | 
G6. Patari , Z o o 2 5 7 
7. Kurumbala | 2 O O 2 2 QO | 
8. Porunnanis | > 0 O |} 8 YO O 
9. Tondarnad 11310! x2 ov O 
| 10. Vaitri - | zz 2 1 2 2 =O 
ll. Etanatassakte , es | 2 27 2» 2 Oo 
12. Muppainad _,,, cus | 1 & 4 1 12 10 | 
13. Ganapotivattam ue 2 10 O 2 6 7 | 
Nilyiri Commission. | 
' 14, Cherangod <b: sae 2 1 4 10 
| 15. Munnanad Eas | ] a 2 1} +4 10 
! 16, Nambdlakotta ... i O 15 O 1 4+ O 
| 


+ + -pAANEY owen: vevennerians 5 -— ee eee cae ee en ne re etre seer atecmemmel: tlt | arenes miren maneiremieeenany ms teem mp mtu 


N.B.—Fr actions of th pie hay ve e been omitted in conver ting these rates into modern 
currency. 


290. It will be seen from the above that it is difficult to compare 
The Warden pat- the Wynad wet land assessments with those of the 
fam. low country, for here there is a fourth kind of pattam 
(rent) to be dealt with. Being different from the three others it may 
Compared with ®Ppropriately be called, after its author, the Warden 
the Vilachchalm ni piattam. It approximates most tothe Vilachchal méni 
param: pattam of Mr. Rickards (paragraphs 226, 226a, 2260 
and 227). For example :— 
Seed = 5 Potis; Outturn multiple = 15, the rate in Kuppatod and 
Puatéi amsams. 


Rea AT" encarta ming cpa 








—> ree eee 


( 
| 





Destribution as per Vilachchal m'ni pdttam. | Distribution as per Warden pattam. 
Ontturn Gross Outturn Gross 
Seed Multiple. Produce. Seed. Multiple. Produce. 
5 x 1b = 75 5 x 1b = 7 
Deduct — Deduct for Expenses— 
Seed ... aa sie ie: S 5 x 8 15 
Valli. ewe -- 16 
— 10 7) 
— Balance .. 60 
Balance oo. 65 One-third to Ryot S ... 20 


One-third to Ryot as profit -. 21§ | One-third to Government ws, 


— One-third to Janmi__... . 20 
Reminder .,., 434 — 60 
Government share at 60 per cent. 26 
Janmis share at 40 per cent. 175 
—- 43} 





+ The phrase “‘assessed seed” is correct, for the “aseessed seed’ was not always the 
actual quantity of seed sown (sce paragraph 286, also paragraph 129). 


4x 


W114 MALABAR DISTRICT. 


It may also be noted in passing that the deduction for expenses in 
the Warden pittam, isthe customary rate which is still prevalent in 
several of the heavy rich land amsams in the Ernad Taluk. 


291. Bearing in mind the peculiarities of the Warden pattam, which 
gives to the Government half or 50 per cent. of the share 
Comparison ; 

commutation rates, of produce available as pattam (rent), and adopting 
ee a ve the latest Poti rates as shown in paragraph 289, it is 
theshare ofGovern- possible to compare the assessments with those in the 
Ines low-country taluks by adopting the samo standard 
percentage of pattam (rent), viz., 60 per cent., and by converting the 
commutation rates per Poti ' into commutation rates per 1,000 Macleod 
seers, the standard adopted for the low country. On these data the 
prevailing commutation rates at 60 por cent. of the pattam (rent) in 


the various amsama come out as follows :— 


Wynad Taluk. 
Per 1,000 Macleod Seers. 


RS. A. P. 
1. Péria 
2. Hdavaka } ef 1 2 
3. Nallarnid ug ode - . 
4, Ellarnad “| ak ae “h 31 15 6 
5. Kuppatod see Se sh ise 
6. Putati ome os} 288 
7. Kurumbala - - a 9 9 3 
8. Porunnantr 
9. Tondarnad \ 24 1 
10. Vaitri .. es : 
11. Ktannatassakir ses a 20 9 38 
12. Muppainad _.. a a = 36 2 5 
13. Ganapativattam isi ve on 47 1 8 


Nilgiri Commission. 


14. Cherangod isis ae ae ae: 

15. Mannaned ; ~ ae of oe Mee 

16. Nambdolakotta ... oul se si 18 12 11 
N.B.—Fractions of a pie are omitted, andthe Nilgiri Commission 
amgam rates are calculated on the basis of the Poti rates prevalent 
in 1822, | 
The market prices prevalent in Wynad since 1860 during the harvest 
Theso commu. Monthsaverage Rs. 69-6—-4 per 1,000 Macleod seers, 
tation rates are so that the commutation rateson which the assess- 
nha pcre ments wore fixed are everywhere well within the prices 
Other changes the cultivators have of late been obtaining for their 


h ffected the 
saltivators: produce. Other changes, however, have affected the 


nn een 


1 The Wynad seer is to the Macleod seer as 90 is to 130. 
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cultivators, some bencficially, others the reverse. The good cart-roads 
must have very materially tended to equalise prices throughout the 
Nad, and the food required for the largo bodies of coolies employed 
on coffee-estates must also have tended in the same direction; while, 
on the other hand, the greater cost of labor andthe breaking down 
of the system of serfdom havo tended to incrcase the original cost 
of the produce. The comparatively high rate in Ganapativattam was 


The Ganapati- due to the demand thore was for grain in 1806 to feed 


vattam rate must 


Lave been probibi- 
tive for some time 
after the troops, 
regular and irregu- 
lar, stationed there 
were withdrawn. 


The Nambdla- 
kotta rate, on the 
other hand, must 
have encouraged 
cultivation there as 
soon as ® market 
was found. 


the large body of regular and irrogular troops stationed 
in that amsam at that time. It must havo been a 
prohibitive rate after those troops were withdrawn and 
before the country was opened up by good roads, as 
indeed the large extent of waste paddy-fields in that 
neighbourhood still amply testifies. On the other 
hand, the low-rate in Nambolakotta must have held 
out strong inducoments to extond wet cultivation 
there, as soon as a market for it could be found. 
Wynad, however, is an exceptional Taluk, chiefly 


owing to its unhealthiness, andjthe broaking up of the system of serfdom 
since the assessments were fixod must have had a much greater influence 
on agriculture in Wynad than it had eclsowhere, because in Wynad 
thore was but a limited class to take the places of the slaves who chose 
to leave their ancient masters and work for hire on the Kuropean 


coffee-estates. 


Coco, areca, and 
jack unassessed. 


Garden Lands. 


262, Coco, areca, and jack gardens aro unassessed 
in Wynad. 


293. In 1860 coffee had become such an important industry in 


Ooffee. 

Rs. 2 per acre 
imposed from the 
third year, 16th 
May 1860. 

This rate bore no 
proportion to grass 
or nct produce. 

Crop capricious, 
return uncertain. 


The rate is hardly 
felt on a good 
estute, but in 
many, perhaps the 
majority, it is only 
80 much added to 
the losses. 


Wynad that Sir Charles Trevelyan proposed to assess 
coffee gardens at a uniform rate of Rs. 2 per acre, from 
the third! year after planting (G.O., Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated 16th May 1860, No. 788). This assess- 
ment was arbitrarily fixed without reference to either 
the gross or the net produce. ‘The crop is so capricious 
and the return is so uncertain that an arbitrary rate 
had to be fixed. The rate is hardly felt on a good 
estate in a good year, but Mr. Macgregor pithily 
summed up (Board’s Proceedings, dated 16th Septem- 
ber 1878, No. 1846) the other side of the question 
thus: ‘‘The existing tax of Rs, 2 an aore on coffee 


falls heavily on many estates that have been fairly successful, while 





1 A practice having sprung up of granting threo years’ remission at starting, the Gov- 
ernment ordered it to be discontinued. Tea and cinchona lands are to be similarly 
treated.—G.0., B.D., 1118, of 2nd October 1885, 7 


a16 


MALABAR DISTRICT. 


in a large number of instances, perhapsin the majority, it is so much 
added to the losses.” 


294. A few months later (G.0., 18th Soptember 1860, No. 1634) 


8 wanas per acre 
more assessed on 
Government lands 
as Jammabhigam, 
18th September 
1860. 


Rates per acre 
under Waste Land 
Sale Rules Rs. 2 
for forest and 
Re. 1 for grass, 
afterwards reduced 
to 8 annas, 28rd 
December 1862. 


Cess remitted for 
@u extra year, or 
three in all, from 
date of planting, 
22nd September 
1871. 


an extra cessof 8 annas per acre was imposed on 
Government land only as Jammabhogam from date of 
occupation ‘‘ for any purpose.’ ‘This rate is leviable 
on the entire holding under puttah, whereas the assess- 
ment is payable on the area actually cultivated only. 

295. The rules forthe sale of Government waste 
lands were sanctioncd in 1863 (G.O., dated 23rd 
December 1862, No. 2677), and Rs. 2 per acre for 
forest and Re. 1: per acre for grass-land, were the 
rates of asseasment reserved at the sales. Tho lands 
were not necessarily, but as matter of fact they were 
without exception, taken up for coffee cultivation. 

296. In 1871 the coffee-cess was remitted for an 
extra year, making three in all from the date of 
planting (G.O., dated 22nd September 1871, No. 
1656)? 

Miscellaneous Lands. 


297. Dry grain lands were unassessed till 1862, when the Board of 


Unassessed till 
1862, when Ks. 2 
per acre was first 
imposed. 


Afterwards alter- 
ed to Rs. 1-4-0 per 
. acre on lauds annu- 
ally inspected and 
to 10 annas_ per 
acre if land taken 
up permanently, 
llth August 1863, 


15th December 
1863. 
These are the 


Wynad equivalents 
of the 12 annas per 
acre and 6 annas 
per acre cesses in 
the low-country. 

The reason why 
they are so much 
heavier. 

Neither the net 
produce nor the 
gross was con- 
sidered . 





Ae Pm oe meen enone oom 


Revenue first recommended and Government approved 
(G.O., dated 26th March 1862, No. 660) an assessment 
of Rs. 2 per acre, the same as for coffec, but on Mr. 
Ballard giving certain explanations, the Government 
and the Secretary of State finally sanctioned a rate of 
Rs. 1—4—0 per acre on cultivation annually inspected, 
and 10 annas per acre if the land were taken up and 
permanently assessod. These rates were applicable. 
to private lands only (G.Os., Revenue Department, 
lith August 1863, No. 1483, and 15th December 
18638, No. 2292). They were the Wynad equivalents 
of the 12 annas per acro and 6 annas per acre assess- 
ments in the low-country taluks already referred to in 
paragraphs 278, 279,280. The reason why they were 
made so much more heavy is that Government had 
already decided (see paragraph 295) to sell Govern- 
ment wastes subject to a cess of one rupee per acre for 
grass-lands, and it was thought that Government lands 
would be unfairly weighted if private lands were 
assessed at lower rates than those mentioned. Neither 


ee ee i a a | ce aR eR Ate Regen 








' This rate on grass-land taken up under the Waste Land Rules was reduced to 8 annas 
per acre by G.O., 22nd September 1871, No. 1656. 

2? This G.O. “ must be held to apply to such land’’ (forest land) ‘when cultivated 
“with Cinchona,”’ 4.¢., Re. 2 per acre.—Board of Revenue, No. 2001, 11th August 1882. 
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‘hs net produco nor the gross was therefore considered when fixing those 
rates, and in this respect it will be seen they arc to some oxtent on the 
same footing as their equivalents in the low -country taluks. 


NAD XXXI.—DUTCIL SETTLEMENT AT COCHIN. 


298. On the 20th October 1795 the Dutch Settlement at Cochin was 
delivered up to Major Petric, in command of a de- 
tachment of British troops. ‘The settlement remained 
under the British flag till by the Convention of Paris in 1814 it was 
finally ceded to Great Britain. 


299. The settlement consisted of the town and fort of Cochin and 
of the following gardens or pittams outside those 


Historical. 


Limits. 6 ks 

limits :— 
1. Tumbdli pattam. ' 10. Taiveppu pattam. 
2. Kattair pattam. | 11. Belicho Rodrigues pattam. 
3. Attalakad pattam. ! 12. Saint Louis pattam. 
4. Manakodat pattam. : 13. Duart Lemos pattam. 
5. Antony Fornandez pattam. | 14. H endrick Silva pattam. 
6. Tekképurupunkara pattam. | Lod. Ramanturu tti pattam. 
7. Mundenvelli pattam. | 16. Sondikalguvankure Silva 
8. Domingo Fernandez palakal | pattam. 

| 


pattam. 17. Palliport Hospital paramba. 


9. Santiago pattam. 
No. 1 lies 83 miles south of Cochin. 
» 2do.3l do. dao. do. 
» 2 do. 2% do. do. do. 
» 4 d0.27 do. do. do. 


» odo. 6 do. south-east do. 
» 68 do. 64 do. do. do. 


» ?@do. 6 do. do. do. 
, 8do. 6 do. do. do. 
» 9 do. 89 do. south do. 
» LO do. 4 do. do. de, 
5 Jl do. 44 do. do. do. 
5» 12 do. 52 do. do. do. 
» 138 do. 5 do. do. do. 
,» 14 do. 44 do. do. do. 


» 15 do. 1% do. north-east do. 
» 16 do. 4% do. south do. 
» LL? do. 16 do. north do. 
Nos. 5 and 6 are together known as Kallanchéri. 


300. The proprietary right in tho soil of tho 
Proprietaryright settlement was veated in the Government, but tho 
in soil vested ix 
Government. Dutch and Christian residents were exempt on 


ground-rent taxation, 


718 MALABAR DISTRICT. 


301. The land beyond the fort was held on leases running for 
eee held on periods of twenty years, “on the expiry of which the 
nary a a eteni land with all improvements reverted absolutely to the 


continued afterthe Government, no tenant right or compensation being 


territory passed in- : e5 
to British hands. admitted. 


302. “This system was continued aftcr the territory passed into 
Leases put up to the possession of the British Government, but with 
auction. the disadvantageous change of selling the leases as 
they fell in by auction.” 
303. “Mr. Conolly saw tho objectionable character of the system 
and applicd a remedy in 1847 when a number of the 
aa Aaa lea leases expired. He had these estates surveyed and 
ments in 1847 and = assessed in conformity with the usage of the district 
sottledthe pattams . scording to their condition, and mado over to the 
with the Ryots 
in accordance with actual resident ryots (who as sub-tonants of the former 
the distros apie  ronters enjoyed a moiety of their produce, but lost their 
to revision every improvements and rights with each renewal of the 
ten Gere leasc) to the former renters or to strangers, according 
as circumstances rendered it expedicnt. The assessment is subject 
to revision every twenty ycars, but as the agreements contain no 
resumption conditions, the tenurc is virtually ' permanent, the holder 
having the option of retaining the land at its revised assessment in 
preference to others if so inclined. The samc system has since con- 
tinued, and three cstatcs only remain unsettled in this manner.’ 


_ Board’s Proceed- 304. The above extracts are from Revenue Board’s 
aera ae Procecdings, dated Ist July 1858, No. 2279. 
Wet Lands. 
Dotaile of the 305. The principles on which the wet land as- 
settlement of wet sessments havo been framed as related above are as 
lands. follows :—- 


(a) The number of seers required to sow 100 Perukkams in each 
holding is first ascertained. <A ‘‘ perukkam ” is 6 feet x 6 
fect, so 1,210 Perukkams go to an acre. The number of 
scers so required ranges from 4 to 44, 5 and 6. 

(b) The outturn multiple of the holding is simultancously fixed. 
The outturn multiples range from three to eighteen times 
the seed. 

(c) Then extent in hundreds of Perukkams x seed x outturn 
multiple = gross produce of the holding. 

(d) Deduct the seed and a similar quantity for cultivation expenses 
and find the net produce, 


ea A ER re ACPA itp PTO rh PAS DP TET PSE SOI SATS SOA STACI TEOIIIEIA 








1 This is not quite correct. The puttahs contain a condition that the lands are 
resumable “ at the pleasure of Govornment.”—G.O., Revenue Department, No. 706, dated 
Sth Jane 1884, pp. 21, 23, or “ should the Government require it."—-Jbid, p. 20. 
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(ce) Reserve one-third of the net produce for the cultivator, and the 
remainder is the pattam. 

(f) The whole of the remainder goes to Governmont, although in 
the accounts a distinction is drawn between the Government 
share (65 por cent. of it) and tho Janmi’s share (35 per cent. 


of it). 


(g) Both shares are commuted into a money assessment at Rs. 25 
per 1,000 Macleod seers. 


306. Mr. Conolly, it will be seen from the above, followed the 


Mr. Conolly fol- 
lowed the general 
plan adopted by 
Mr. Sheffield for 
assessing Modan, 
and Mr. Clement- 
son’s plan for dis- 
tribnting the pro- 
duce. 

The Cochin plan 
of produce distribu- 
tion distinguished 
from theVilachchal 
animipdttam and the 
Warden pattam. 


Distributicn as per the 
Vilachchal méni pattam Plan. 


mec nee antl a renee AO SO IRB e meres ty 


general plan adopted by Mr. Sheffield for assessing 
Modan lands (paragraph 274), aud in the precise 
distribution of the produce he followed the scheme 
adopted by Mr. Clemeutson (paragraph 272a) for 
assessing land freshly taken up for cultivation. his 
fifth method of distributing the produce differs from 
the others already described, but it is very closely 
allied to the method adopted in distributing tho 
Vilachchal méni pattam of Mr. Rickards and to that 
adopted for distributing the Warden pattam in Wynad.- 
For example :— 


Seed, 5 seers; outturn multiple. . 15. 


me em amarante oan Ot area ae Amat ett a BO RON btn OOD eA tt ee aes mani 


Distribution as per the 


Distribution as per the 
Warden pattam Plan. 


Cochin Plan. 


A a A ec AA Nae = a i ge ah em gt eR bP NANTON hs te He tne me tse, 








Seca Ontturn Cross | guaq Outturn Gross | sued Outturn Gross 
eA Multiple. Produee. ' Multiple. Produce, * Multiple.  Produee. 
5 xX 15 —_ 7 5 X& 15 = 75 5 &* 16 = 95 

Deduct for Expenscs— | Deduct for Expenses—- | Deduct for xpensos-- 
Seed ... 5 ;5 xk 8 = 1 | Bed. 1. 5 | 
Valli ... 5 | — | Valli ... sy 20 

— 10 | Balance ... 60 -- 10 
— | One-third to Ryot. 20 | —~ | 
Balance ... 65 | One-third to Gov- Balance ... 65 

One-third to Ryot for | ernment «-. 20 Ono-third to Ryot for 

profit ., 213 | One-third to Janmi, 20 profit. ee eos 
: ote aut 
Remainder ... 433 | —- Remainder... 43} 

Government share ! Government sharo at | 

at 60 per cent. 26 | 65 per cent. 28% | 

Janmi’s share at | Janmi’s share at 

40 per cent. 173 | 35 per cent. 183 | 
—- 434: — 434 | 

| 

A 


aR UER IRE FRU seh eee a etre a rm rene ee oe at 





In short it is the Vilachchal méni pattum of Mr. Rickards, with 


It was in fact the 
Vilachchal mn 
pattam with 65 per 
cent. reserved for 
Government in. 
stead of 60 per cent. 


however 65 per cent. of the pattam (in plaee of 60 
per cent.) reserved forthe Govenment share. It was 
Mr. Graeme who proposed to take as the Government 
share 65 per cent. of the pattam, ut then the pat- 
tam he referred to was the Verumpattam or actual rent, 


720 


The explanation 
of this change of 
percentage. 


MALABAR DISTRICT. 


not the Vilachchal mént pattam. Mr. Greiie’s reason 
for proposing a departure from Mr. Rickards’ scheme 
fixing the Government share at 60 per cent. was that in 


his time it took 65 per cent. of the Verumpattam to make up 60 per cent. of 
the Vilachchal méni pattam ; the Verumpattam being in his time pro tanto 


It} was a depar- 
tare fromthe agree- 
ment arrived at in 
1803. 


lower than the Vilachchal méni pattam (sec paragraph 
204). It wasaclear departure from the agreement 
come to with the principal Janmis in 1803 (paragraph 
247) to calculate the pattam onthe Vilachchal méni 


principles and then to take 65 per cent. of the remainder instead of 


tho 60 per cent. agreed to. 


This was evidently not looked into when 


Mr. Clementson was authorized to adopt his plan for assessing land 
freshly taken up for cultivation (paragraph 272a). 


307. 


The Government 
takes 100 per cent. 
of the pdttam in 
Cochin. 

This at first sight 
looks like too large 
a proportion of 
produce for Govern- 
ment to take, 

but the commu- 
tation rate is ex- 
trembly moderate, 

and represents @ 
rate of Rs. 41-~-10-8 
per 1,000 Macleod 
seers atthe stan- 
dard percentige of 
pattam. 

The price of 
paddy in Cochin in 
the harvest months 
since 1860 has 
averaged Ks. 
57-15-0 per 1,000 
Macleod seerr, 

so that the 
Cochin Ryots are 
better off than 
those of many other 
places. 


It did not, 


57-15-0 per 1,000 Macleod seors. 


however, matter much in Cochin, because there 
the Government was also the Janmi, and in its double 
capacity it took 100 per cent. of the pattam iu the 
shape of asscssment and Janmabhogam from the 
Ryots. This at first sight would seem to be too large 
a proportion of the produce for the Government to 
swallow up, but the fact is that the extreme modera- 
tion of the commutation rate assumed in convert- 
ing produce into money, has left to the Ryots in 
Cochin a much larger share of produce than at first 
sight appears. Bearing in mind that in this instanco 
it is the Vilachchal mént pattam which is being distri- 
buted, and that the Government share is 100 per cent, 
of it, the commutation rate (viz., Rs. 25 per 1,000 
Macleod seers) at the standard percentage adopted in 
the tables at paragraphs 231, 291 (viz., 60 per cent. of 
the pattam) comes out at Hs. 41-10-8 per 1,000 
Macleod seers. Now, on the other hand, since 1860 
the market prices obtainable at Cochin for paddy in 
the harvest months have averaged no less than Rs. 
Even therefore 


though the Ryots have been paying to Government the whole of the 
Vilachchal méni pattam, they have been better off than the Ryots 
in many of the Nads, for which the figures will be found in the tables _ 
at paragraphs 231 and 291, who, in addition to meeting a commutation 
rate quite as high, and, in some instances a good deal higher, have still 
above and beyond this to find a rent for the Janmi. 


Garden Lands. 


We coemes 308. Mr. Conolly assessed the coco, areca and jack 
plan followed by trees on the plan adopted in the rest of the district 
Mr, Coney: (paragraph 263), 


cultivation 
but some money- 
rates have been 
applied under Mr. 
Ballard’s Circular 
of 2nd September 
1862. 


No 
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Miscellaneous Lands. 


309. Modan, Punam, and Ellu cultivation (para- 
graphs 35, 34, 35) is not practised in Cochin, but Mr. 
Ballard’s order of 2nd September 1862 (seo paragraph 
280a) has been put in operation in Cochin to a small 
extent. 


NAD XXXIL-—THE DUTCH SETTLEMENT AT TANCIACHERRY AND THE 


ENGLISH SETTLEMENT AT ANJENGO., 


310. Very little requires to be said about these settloments, because 


Land revenues 
framed by the Pra- 
vancore Governu- 
ment. 


tho land revenues of both are, with the othor sources 
of revenuo, rented out at lump sums to the Travan- 
core Stato at Rs. 2,447 per annum for Tangacherry 
and Rs. 1,450 per annum for Anjengo. 


3L1. The land belongs partly to Government and partly to Jnnmis. 


The Travancore 
State collects the 
share due to Gov- 
ernment ou Gov- 
ernment lands. 

Jummam = lands 
are exompt- 


Tho lands of the latter class aro exempt from all 
assessments, and as regards the former tho 'Travancoro 
State collects only tho share (pattaw) due to Govern- 
ment. ‘This state of things proves, if additional proof 
were necossary, that the position taken up in Soction 
(A) of this Chapter is correct, viz., that the pattam 


roally the ancient land revonuo assessment of the coast.—(Conf. p. 605.) 


Am ee ne ee enema tie 


Sus-Section VIE.—Finat Summary AND GesxrraL ConcLustons. 


Recnpitulation of 
the objects set forth 
in paragraph 1 of 
this paper. 


312. Tho objects necessitating tho proparation of 
this paper were thus set forth in paragraph 1 :— 


(a2) To ascertain, first, by referenco to the past revonue history 
of Malabar the proportions which tho land revenue asscss- 
ments bear to the fund availablo out of the net produce of 
the land for paying a rent to the Janmi and an asscssment 
to Government. 

(6) To discover, in the s:cond place, whether these proportions 
are anywhere so oppressive at the present time, as to take 
from the Ryots more of the produce than by the fixed prin- 
ciples regulating the assessments the Government intended 


to take. 


How far - have 


It now becomes possible to ascertain how far these 


thege been attained? objects have been attained. 
313. The proportions which the various assossments bear to the rent 


Details set forth 
for every part of 
the district, 

and focussed (so 
to speak) in para- 
graphs 231, 232, 
291, 307. 


and revonue fund, have been set forth in detail for 
every part of tho district for which details were required 
in the foregoing narrative. And these details have 
already been focussed (so to speak) in the figures to be 
found for the bulk of the low-country in paragraphs 
| 4X 
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231, 232, a8 for the year 1805-6, and for the rest of the district in 
paragraphs 291 and 307 as for the present time. — 


Further general 
observations. 


314. The following further gencral remarks seem 
to be required :— 


I. From the time vf Lord William Bentinck’s Minute (22nd April 


How far hus Mr. 
Rickards’ scheme 
of distribution been 
carried out ? 


(paragraph 226), 


1804), there has been no doubt regarding the pro- 
portion of the produce of tho soil tho Government 
intend to take from wet lands and gardens. «Mr. 
Rickards’ scheme of distribution was then approved 
and the extent to which it has been carried out, and 


the extent to which departures from it have occurred, will here be 
briefly recapitulated. 


Wet Lands. 


Mr. Rickards’ schome of distribution depended on the ascertainment 


Mr. Rickards’ 
scheme has not been 
fully carried out 

Mr. Grueme’s 
alternative plan 
proved abortive. 

The ugssessments 
are in much the 
same state as in 
1805-6, 

nnd are based on 
four kinda of pat- 


of an arbitrary pattam (rent), which las been called 
the Vilachchal ménipattam. It may be gathercd from 
the foregoing narrative that his scheme has never been 
fully carried out. Mr. Greeme proposed, for reasons 
which have becn already explained in paragraph 254, 
iu equivalent scheme of his own (see in particular Sir 
Thomas Munro’s Minute of 16th July 1822, paragraph 
9, Revenue Selections, Vol. III, p. 558), founded on 
the Verwupattam or actual rent, but Mr. Grame’s 


9m. . 
: scheme proved abortive, and so the wet land agsess- 


ments are in much tho same stato as in 1805-6. Tho basis of them 
rests on four different kinds of pattam (rent), viz.:— | 
(a) Verumpdtium (actual rent). 
(0) Nikuté pattam (the Mysorcan assessment rent). 
(c) Vilachchal méni paltam (Mr. Rickards’). 
These three rogulate the proportion of produce in the low-country to 
the extent shown in detail in paragraph 229, and the fourth, viz., 
(d) Warden pattam is in operation only in the Wynad. 
These pattams, of courso, vary greatly among themselves, and the 
figures in paragraph 231, 291, and 307 are not to be 
iaken as the exact equivalents of the assessments in the 
various Nads reduced to one common fixed standard, 
but only as the nearest approximations which circum- 
stances will permit towards the attainment of such a standard. Where, 
however, one of these paittams is the basis of the assessment in more 
than one Nad, the figures represent the exact propurtions which the 
assessments bear to each other in those reepective Nads. 
There has, however, been one departure from the intentions of Lord 
William Bentinck’s Government. The details will be 
fests coparérre found in paragraphs 254, 272, and 306. The mistake 
of Lord William made by Mr. Clementson of taking 65 per cent, of the, 


Caution as to the 
figures in the tables 
at paragraphs 231, 
291 and 307. 
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Bentinck’s Govern- 
ment 

founded on a mis- 
take. 


Vilachchal méni pattam as equivalent to 65 per cent. 
of the Verumpdttam was apparently unnoticed thon, 
and it has been perpetuated down to the presont time. 
It affects all wet lands recently brought under cultivation in the low- 
country and the accounts of eJl the wet lands in Cochin. 


Garden Lands. 


Mr. Rickards’ scheme for the distribution of the produce in this class 
of lands was based on the actual prevailing customary 
pattam in South Malabar only. Mr. Greeme’s, ynv- 
posals did not necessitate any departure from that 
scheme except to the extent noted in paxagraph 254. 
‘This was hardly a departure from the original scheme) because it left 
the North Malabar custom as to pittam intact. So that, j in regard to 
gardens (and excluding coffee, paragraphs 293, 296, as. a recently 
introduced industry) the intentions of Lord William Bentinyck’s Gov- 
ernment;have been fully carried out, and most succossfully. 


Mr. Rickards’ 
scheme fully and 
successfully carried 
ont by Mr. Graeme. 


J 


Miscellaneous Land. \ 


II. As regards miscellancous lands, Mr. Rickards’ scheme prov:ided 


Mr. Rickards’ 
scheme did not affect 
the miscellaneous 
lands. 

Uncertainty in 
consequence. 

The standard 
adopted by Mr. 
Shettield was after- 


wards overlooked 
in 1860. 
The disadvan- 


tage of one single 
fixed rate per acre. 

Too heavy on 
poor, too light on 
good, land. 


drawn between good, 


no rules for the distribution of the produce. Ti here 
has consequently been some uncertainty in a 
the assessments. ‘I'he standard adopted, for reasons 
stated in paragraph 232, was adhered to by Mr. 
Sheffield in regulating the Modan and Ellu assessments 
in the low-country, but it was overlooked in regard 
to Punam. And when the low-country assessments 
on these crops came again under revision in 1860, tho 
standard in regard to Modan and Ellu was in its turn 
lost sight of, although practically its principles wero 
to some extent preserved in the rates per acre then 
sanctioned (paragraphs 276, 277). ‘The disadvantago 
of these fixcd rates per acre is that no distinction is 


bad, and indifferent land. Mr. Sheffield had 





arrangod the Modan fonds in threo classes, with outturn multiples 
varying from 2,%, to 6}%, and itis cloar that one uniform average 
assessment must fall too heavily on the poor, and too lightly on the 
good, lands, 

314a. To illustrate this section thirteen maps of the district have 
heen prepared and are here inserted, showing the different portions 
of the district in which the various descriptions of cultivation Renee 
pally occur, 

315. Turning lastly to the most important point of all, the oppres- 
siveness or otherwise of the Government slates of pro- 


Are the rates : : 
anywhere oppres- duce at the Government commutation rates, it may be 
sive ? 


remarked in the first place that high prices of produce 
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High prices of 
produce are like a 


high flood-tide, 
submerging all 
inequalities. 


When the tide 
recedes the rocks lie 
bare. 

Since 1831-32 a 
high flood of prices 
has sct in, and 
shows no sign of 
ebbing. 
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are like a high flood tide, submerging all inequalities 
of assessments, as rocks are submerged by the tidal 
wave. Itis only when the tide recedes that the rocks 
are laid bare. Since 1832 a high flood of prices has set 
in which as yet shows nosignofebbing. The district 
reoords show that prices ran very low in 1828-31, so 
much so that there was in 1880-31 some fear that 
Mr. Greme’s commutation rates for garden produce 
would prove too high. Mr. Hudleston, the Principal 


Collector, in 1880-31 had to give no less than Rs. 69,317 as remissions 


The rise most 
marked in, and just 
after, the five years 
ending 1856~57. ° 


on gardens. This, however, was the turning point. 
The flood of high prices began after the setting in of 
the rains in 1831-32, and with some intermissions it 
has continued ever since. Perhaps the greatest per- 


manent increase since 1822 took place in, and just after, the five years 
ending 1856-57. The following table exhibits such details as can be 
found of this time :— 


en ate tes sO eee meena ate 





Average of 5 years end- | 


ing 1851-52 


Average of 5 yvurs end- 


ing 1856-57 
1867-58... 
1858-59 _ ... 
1859 -60 ... 


eC mae er” 


eee ee 


re Ss CES eR ee tl a te en cee seen = eter 





Le we tee eta 











| : Green 
Pepper | Coffee | ,,. 
cand Gingelly |Cocoanuts| per per nee 
G ae per Garce. | per 1,000. | Candy | Candy Gon d 
oe 560 Ib. | 560 Ib. | E69 i, 
| e 
| | 
RS RS. | RS | RS RS. RS, 
78 266 | 12 51 75 1 
| 
108 311 | 16 85 98 31 
149 3OZ | 21 100 130 23 
166 407 | 22 95 121 25 
197 ae | ee os 
| 


ee ern ee te eee ee enateinte 2 rem ee rege ee et tte ttt ns  meewent 


The garce referred to in this table is about three times the standard 
quantity used in the tables at paragraphs 231, 232, 291, 307. 


316. In Appendices XVI to XIX will be found such details as can 


These high prices 
are compared in the 
following table with 
actual commutation 
rates as fixed by the 
principles of the 
assessment. 


be had regarding the prices of produce current in 
recent years. In the following table these prices are 
compared with the commutation rates ¢quivalent, at 
the standard Government shares of the produce 
(adopted in the figures at paragraphs 2:31, 232, 276, 
277, 278, 291, 307), to the actual commutation rates 


of the existing assessment, and the map showing ‘‘ Modern Taluks ”’ will 
serve to show in what particular parts of the country these different 
rates prevail. 
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From a return recently propared, there appears to be some doubt 


Some doubt as 
to whether Mr. 
Grzme’s commu. 
tation rates for 
garden produce 
wore adhered to in 
North Malabar. 


whether Mr. Greme’s commutation rates for gardon 
produce wore implicitly followed when making some 
of tho garden assessments, particularly in North 
Malabar. There is no doubt it was the intention of 
Mr. Groeme, who had from Government full authority 
in this matter, that they shonld be followed, and as 


they at all events are sufficiently approximate to oxisting rates to enable 
an opinion to be formed on the subject now in hand, they havo been 
retained in the above table. 

317. Very little more need be said than to refer to the figures in tho 


Theabova figures 
proof positive of 
the moderation of 
the assessments. 


above table as proof positive that the land assessments 
are at the present time, and have heen for many years, 
extremely moderate and well within the limits of 
the shares of produce which the Government has con- 


sidered it politic to take. 
The only instance in which, to continue the simile used in para- 


The exceptional 
case Inthe Kotta- 
yam Taluk ex- 
plained. 


craph 315, a rock may appcar to stand above the flood 
of prices, is in regard to the highest assessment on wet 
land in the Kottayam ‘Taluk. The commutation rate 
there comes out at Rs. 75 per 1,000 Macleod seers, 


whereas the market price of lato has been but Its. 62-8-9 per 1,000 
Macleod seers. This, however, is an assessment on Government land, 
not on private land; and the assessment has been taken at 100 per cent. 
of the fund available for rent and assossment together. Converted into 
that standard of 100 per cent., the commutation rate comes out at Rs. 
495 per 1,000 Maclcoi seers, which is well within the current price of the 


last twenty-one ycars. 
They are not so well off, however, as the holders of Govern- 


any one. 


In this case the holders have no rent to pay to 


ment wet land in Cochin for instance (sec paragraph 307). 


The assessments 
are nowhcre op- 
pressive, and the 
growing insolvent 
cottierism of the 
Malabar cultiva- 
tors is not due to 
Government 
having taken more 
than its fair share 
of their produce. 

Paradox. Had 
Government 
taken more, their 
position would 
have been better. 


318. It is quite clear that the land assessments — 
are nowhere oppressive, and that the growing insol- 
vent cottierism of the great body of ryots in Malabar is 
not due to any action of Government in the direction 
of taking more than its fair share of the produce of the 
land. It may seem paradoxical to say so, butit is not 
far from the truth to assert that the action of Govern: 
ment has been too liberal, and that had the share of 
produce left to the ryut been less, his present position 
would have been better. 
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COLLECTION OF DEEDS. 





No. lI. 


a, Hail! Sri—The King who has taken the supreme rule, King (Pern 
mal) Sri Bhiskara Ravi Varman, wielding the sceptre and ruling for many 
100,000 years, in his time, in the thirty-sixth year against ' the second cycle 
(literally, year}, on the day when he was pleased to sit in Muyirikodu, he 
was pleased to grant this favor. 

[NV.L.—The Jewish translation, particularly incorrect in the rendering 
of this sentence, deserves, perliaps, to be listened to in its translation of 
Muyirikoda ‘“ residing in Krangantir or Kodungalir.’? Perhaps the Musiris 
of the ancients is to be sought so fur south. The calculation of the thirty- 
sixth year against the second cycle, which Mr. Whish has attempted, guided 
by the authority of other documents of considerable age, ] am not prepared 
to criticize, as 1 am doubtful of the signification of “ Ltr ” against 
(before ?). | 

b. We have given to Josoph Rabban (the principality) Anjuvannam, 
along with the 72 Janmi ’ rights, such as (going) with elephants and (other) 
conveyances, tribute from subordinate landholders, and the possession 
(or revenue) of Anjuvannam, the light by day, the spreading cloth, the 
litter, the umbrella, the Vaduca drum (Jows’ transl.: “ drum beaten with 
two sticks’), the trumpot, the gateway with seats, ornamental arches, and 
similar awnings and garlands (charawu, «e., I. #2o0a/) and the rest. 

| V.2.—Here the name of Anjuvayaam has been mistaken by the Jewish 
and other translators. The Jews translate it ‘ five colours,” and the 
revenue of Anjuvainam is converted by them into a right to convert from 
the five castes. But the language of the document forbids to take “ anju ” 
for the numeral 5 : it would have been “ ainfu” as in the lator document, 
IIa. The present translation of vidu peru, generally mistaken for a gift- of 
houses, or even for a gift to 72 families is fully secured by document IIT * in 
several places ; vidu (ef. IZ, &*) isthe verbal noun of vu, ‘ toleave,”’ signifies 
‘“‘ remittance, freedom,” hence in ancient 1’. synonymous with S, moceha ; the 
derived meaning is “ freehold, Janmam,’”’ hence the modern signification 
‘‘pardens house.” Some of the privileges are not quite determined ; 





‘ecmmintsh ee 





1 Compare a similar use of the word “ Ettr’, in Deed No. 4. “ The date of this deed 
cannot be later than the eighth ceutcry A.D.” Nor can the deed be “ older than the 
boginning of the eighth century.” Burnell in Ind. Ant. IIT, 384: “ Probably not later 
than the ninth century A.1., nor earlier than the seventh.” Caldwell, Grammar of 
Dravidian Languages, Introdn., 89, Edn. 1875, “ About 750.” Burnell, South Indian 
Palwography, 2nd Edi. 140. 

* See the note which follows : the word used is Viduzer, 

* No. 3 in this collection. 
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paicudam (T. tribute) is, in the Jewish translation, the right of calling from 
the corners of the strect that low castes may retire. After “ umbrella ” the 
Jews have inserted a word of which they do not know the meaning. ] 

c. We have remitted to him the tribute to the Supreme Government 
(literally, the world-bearing-hire of II! /.). 

[¥.4.—The Jews translate literally, but ungrammatically, ‘ and the 
revenue of the land ard balances their hires he remitted.” j 

And we have onacted with this copper-deed that when the other town 
inhabitants pay taxes to the (Perumal’s) palace, he shall not have to pay ; 
when they receive, he shall also receive. 

[¥.2.—Nothing of the Jewish version can here be of any use ; they are 
quite misled by the word Céoyzd, which they take for synagozues, and hence 
conclude the sense to be this: “and he shall be chief to the rest of the 
cities in which there are synagogues and Jewish inhabitants,” without any 
attention to the structure of the sentence. But the sentence is difficult on 
account of the (antiquated) double aru, which I tako for ‘‘ time, term ;”’ of 
Beschi’s 3, ya fl ‘tax paid at fixed times ;”’ and the derivative dru, used in 
Malayalam and Canarese for “ when.’ From a comparison of this and the 
first ? document, it appears that the residence of the Jewish and Christian 
chicftains was not in the little principality given to them, but that they 
remained in the metropolis as the seat of commerce. The Jewish translation 
may give confirmation to the tradition that there were Jews and synagogues 
in many cities, and that naturally enough their naturalized Emir had 
Jurisdiction over the whole nation, which he represented in the system 
of Government then established. | 

d. (Given) to Joseph Rabban, the owner of Anjavannam, and to his 
posterity, sons and daughters, nephews and sons-in-law—a_ hereditary 
appendage for the time that earth and moon exist—Anjnvannam, a 
hereditary appendage. Sri. 

| V.B.—Pracriti ‘* what is natural, essential to.’? I take it for synony- 
mous with janmam, which also first signifies “ birth,” then in Malayaélam 
‘‘ hereditary property.’’ Different is the use of pracrit: in Ila.* The Jews 
translate it here with “ standing.” | 

e. Thus do I know Govardhana Marttindan, owner of Vénadu (or Travan- 
eore), Thus do I know Kotei Sri Candan, owner of the Vénaval: province 
(perhaps Bembali, wherein now Cottayam. May it not be the older name 
of Odunadu, 1.) 

| V.B.—These are the two southern vassals. | 

Jf. Thus do I know, Mana Vépala Mana Viyan, owner of Erala province 
(the name of the Tamutiri, changed by the Jewish version, according to the 
current tradition, into Mana Vicrama, vu/go Mana Vikkiran), thus do I 
know Riyaran Chattan, owner of Valluwa province. 

[ V.2.—These are the two northern vassals, as ? I. | 

g. Thus do I know, Cotei Ravi, owner of Nedumpureiyitr district (Jewish 
version corrupted by tho writers, but the tradition that this is the Falacidu 
Raja seems correct. Nedumpureiyiir is an old temple on the Palghatcheri 
road, from which Mr. Whish obtained some inscriptions). 


1 Deed No, 3, Clause (l). 2 No. 2 in this collection, 
3 No, 8 in this collection. 
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Thus do I know Mirkhan Chiattan, commanding the Eastern Army. 
The Jews take Kilpadci for a proper name. It seems these two are the 
great eastern vassals on the road which leads through the Coimbatoor gap 
to the old fields of battle between the Pandi, Chéla and Chéra princes. 
I conclude from Document! I, that in a later period the Chéra country, 
properly speaking, had been taken from the Chéramins). 

{ According to Ellis it was divided among the great vassals as early as 
A.D. 389, and finally, though at what period is uncertain, was reduced to 
a province of the Pindyan government. (‘Lrans. Madras Lit. Society, p. 19.)] 

h, Candan of Great Taleicheri Kil-way (‘ under-mouth,” eastern com- 
mander or viceroy, ?.¢e., dhalawa, “ army-mouth ”’ or general:, the mountain- 
splitter. The writing of Kélappa. 

[V.#.—It is open to question whethor these persons are two or three. 
The Jewish version has only the first and the last, leaving out the middle 
altogether. If Kil-way be the name of a place. we must render “ the 
writing of Kil-way Kelappan, the mountain-splitter,’ aud the latter appella- 
tion may be taken for a title given to the writer because he deals in metals 
(compare the grand-goldsmith of the I! document). But as Buchanan says 
the Jews find in the names of the subscribing Rajas the Colatitiri and the 
Curumbenadu rulers, we inay find it possible to recognize in the Candan of 
Taleicheri a family member or vassal of Colattiri, who with tlis sea-town 
recoguized the rule of the Pernmal, and in the monuntain-splitter the chief- 
tain of the Ourumbar or jungle-dwellers, so called either from his mines at 
Tamracheri or from a pass he opened through the ghats. It does not seem 
that in the time of these three documents the northern Malabar or Colatirri 
did belong to the Perumals; for if it did, its Rajas would certainly have 
obtained as high and conspicuous a place in the line of witnesses as their 
relations of Venadu, to whom in old times they appear certainly superior. 
They recognized? perhaps a Tulu or Maisiir dynasty as supreme lords. ] 

(‘* Perimpadappu, who is now the Raja of Cochin, is here not mentioned, 
because (the Perumal) made him his heir und successor.’? There is certainly 
some truth in this remark, from what is said! I, about tho name Vira 
Kérala, now the standing appellation which the Perimpadappu assumes on 
his accession to the throne. | 

Note.—This translation of the Cochin Jews’ deed was published by Dr. 
Gundert in the Aladras Journal Lit. Se., X111, Part Lp. 137. Other trans- 
lations by Ellis and Burnell are to be found in Madras J. L. S. XML, I, 
and Ind. Ant, II, 34; also by K. Kolu Nayar in-a/., DS, NS, VM 42, 


No. 2. 


Hari Sri. Adoration to Ganapati. 
The blessed rule having devolved from the earth-ruler Man-lord Chacra- 
varti Vira Kérala® (the first of the lino), through regular snecession, upen 
Sri Vira Raghava Chacravaiti, now wielding the teeptre for many 100,000 


1 No. 2 in this collection. 

* It is suggestod in the text that Kéfrafam was at this time more or less under the 
Western Chalukya kings and that the northern Kolattiri family had not at this time becn 
founded. 

§ This is, so far as known, tho carliest instance of the ase, within Malabar itself, of 
this dialectic (C« uareac) form of the ancieut name, Chera, of the country, 


a 
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years, (in the year) Jupiter ' in Capricornus, the 21st of ' the Mina month, 
Saturday, Rodhani! asterism, the following grant was made in the royal 
palace (of the Perumal). We have given to Iravi Corttan of Mahddéver- 
pattaam [henceforth to be called Grand Merchant of the Chéraman world 
(Kérala)}, the lordship of Manigramain. We also have given to him 
(the right of) the feast-cloth (?), house-pillars (or pictured roums?), all the 
revenue, the curved* sword (or dagger), and in (or with) tke sword 
the sovereign merchantship, the right of proclamation, the privilege’ of 
having forerunners, the five musical instruments, the conch, the light 
(or torch burning) by day, the spreading cloth, litter, royal umbrella, 
Vaduca drum (drum of the Telugu’s or of Bhairava?), the gateway with 
seats and ornamentul arches, and the sovereign merchantship over the four 
classes * (or streets), also the oilmukers and the five kinds of artifice:s* we 
have subjected to him (or given as slaves to him). We have given as 
eternal (literally, ‘‘ water ”*) possession to Iravi Corttan, the lord of the 
town, the brokerage and due customs of all that may be measured ® by the 
para, weighed * by the balance, stretched* by the line, of all that may be 
counted® or carried, contained within salt, sugar, musk, and lemp-oil, or 
whatever it be, viz., within the river-mouth of “Codungalur and the tower, 
or between the four Talis (temples of the deputy Brahmans) and the gra- 
mams belonging to them. We have given it by an unreserved’ tenure to 

lravi Corttan, Grand Merchant of the Chéraman world, and to his sons and 
gons’ sons in proper succession. 

Witnesses are :— 

With the knowledge of the two Brahman ® divisions of Panniyir and 
Chowaram village have we given it; with the knowledge of the Véudadu and 
Odunddu (rulers) have we given it; with the knowledge of the Erandda 
and Valluwanddu (rulers) have we given it; given for the time that sun 
and moon shall last; with the knowledge of the above, written by Nambi 
Chadayan, grand goldsmith of the Chéraman world. 

Note.—The above is one of the deeds belonging to the Syrian Christians 
_ of the Cochin and Travancore States. This translation, by Dr. Gundert, 
appeared in the Madras Journal of Interature, &c., Vol. XILL, Part J, p. 118, 


No. 3. 


The following is the translation, as far as tt can be made out, with short remarks 
in brackets. 


a, Wail! In the time (literally, year) of Perumal (Co, king, or Gs) 
ae ey Supe, who now aus pronoun. for amen 100,000 ees; 


ai an mrenegpese “Prmvaninwe 61d eee eee a - —_ Sea 


2“ ALD, 174 is the only ao asl: year. "_De, Buraell in orien Antiquory 1 p. 229. 

2 The knife vatiously styled the war-knife, Nayar knife, Mappilla knife, &c., is prob- 
ably referred to. See Kofungakatti in Glossary. The possession of this weapon is now 
illegal. | 

é Sas ee fureigu settlers—as corporate bodies. 

4 1, Goldsmith ; 2, Carpenter; 3, Founder ; 4, Ironemith ; 5, Coppersmith, 

5 In the oase of the Jews’ grant there was no transfer by ‘“‘water.” Did this part of 
the ceremony come into the country with the Védis Brahmans? See Deed No. 88. 

6 Que pondere, numero, mensuréve constant.’ Is there here a relic of the Romun 
trade wi h Muziris ? ie. the Codungallar of this grant ? 

7 This grant is éhiotly of privileges and dignities of sorts, though made with’ water,” 

* See pages 272-76 of the text. 
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treading under foot hostile heads, in iis fifth ' year, this year under the 
concurrence of His Excellency the Ayyan Adigal, governing the Vénadu 
(the Travancore king is still culled Véndd Adigal, ‘the adorable feet of 
Vénidu”) of Anjuwaunam (the Jewish principality of Deed No. 1) and 
of Punnattala’s Lord * (the next neighbour, ride d), tho following grant 
of a frechold * has been given by His Excellency the Ayyan Adigal to the 
Tarisa ‘church (and community), established (or built) by Tsodita Virai 
of Curakkeni Collam. (Tho name Taris& is perhaps to be rocognized in 
the Pariaygal of the Syrian tradition.) 

b. (This sentence is the most difficult of the whole, first, on account of 
the many antiquated terms of country customs; secondly, on account of the 
construction, pérér being tho negative verb which givos no plausible trans- 
lation. I prefer to read périr, and take it as the nominative for the 
genitive.) And I also (one of the above lords or Maruwan Sapir Is6 
or the church, ede x), who formerly had the possession of the share ° staff 
(wrréda7e), feudal tenure ?) of the four families cf Tliwar (“ Simhalese, 
also Tiyar, Dwipar, Islanders,” now palin-tree cultivators), and of the eight 
families of Llakoyar (Sihala low castes or slaves ?) bolonging to them, and 
one family of washermen coming from tho samo stock as these—all these 
being entitled to the fetter-right® (stor the foot-ropo for mounting coconut 
trees ?) and ladder-right * (for reaping pepper ?), to the tax for the olephant 
feeder, and to the wash gold (‘e77,” perhaps a77), which the Chandén 
(“ great porson? sun?”)is wont to get (mdltx, “hook in” T., “get by 
ruse’? M.), as woll as to the harvest gold (*‘ polipon,” gold of interest ? 
shining gold ?), to the nightly mcal of rice and t» the pot measure—I, 
possessed of this share-staff, and of the Cavvin (or cappam ? “tribute ’’), 
and of those five Kandis (pieces of ground or sharos?}, have given them 
by a free and unrestricted transfer. 

e, Maruwan Sapir [sd (Maruwdn, the Syrian lord ?), who has received 
the water (hereditary possession) of this town, having arranged that these 
four familics of Ilawar (with their servants and washerman), two families 
of—,’ one family of carpenters, and four familics of Vellaler (Tamil 
agriculturists)—the latter being Oarilar (T. ploughmen, M. temple-servants, 
used, Clause m, for trustees, hence Clause t, the noun Cardnmet, “ trusteeship ’’) 
of the Alavé (or Aladetya) land—that all these may do their duty * to the 
God, the planter by planting (rice, &c.), the setter by sctting (trees, or by 
building, offering’), so that the required ceremomes, such as the oil for 


t cmmteetineemetin fect 





or pace a eer ae Sn meme sae 





ase es enna: mann gp tence marten i Ate NRA I PORE LAN aN ey he Re he SO mete 


1 Probably fifty years later than Deed No. 2. “ Ninth Century ” (Waug).--Burnell 
in Ind, Ant, III, 315. 

2 oy BI (pati). * Quoi (pera). 

‘Dy, Burnell thinks Turisd is of Semitic ,origin, signifying study. In modern 
Persian Tarsé means prayer.—/nd. Ant. 111,319, Other scholars have found in this word 
the Biblical ‘' Tarshish.’-—Matras Journal of Literature and Science, XIII, Part I, 

5 The shares of produce, &c., due to the Ké (king) and to the Pati (over-lord) were 
styled véram (see i). The possession of the vdrakkel probably gave the holder authority 
tv collect those ducs. 

® sreor tp (kaham). ? Sie. 

§ The various membors of the community wero evidently told off to perform various 
functiqns ; those customary functions were hereditary : hence caste. See pages 109-118 
of the text, ‘ho community was evidently organized on the model of a well-ordered 

household, | 7 
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the church, suffer no diminution, has enacted and given to the Tarisa 
church the land now to be described. 

d. Decreed with the sanction of the Palace-major (Koyilatikarikal) 
Vyaraika Dévar (probably Commissioner of the Perumal, since he is repeat- 
edly mentioned before the Travancore vassal), and power given with (the 
ceremony of) water’ drops for seizing and possessing, under the concur- 
rence of His Excellency the Ayyan Adigal, His Excellency the second Raja 
Rama (brother of the former and next heir), his officers and ministers, and 
of the 600? (a local authority, wide f); also of the (neighbouring) lords of 
Punnattala (“place of Calophyllum trees”) and Palacudi (‘dwelling of 
silk cotton trees’’), the land bounded so that the east border be Vayalcaidu 
(open waste plain) andthe backwater included; the south-east border be 
the wall near the little door-gate? (Chiru watil cal mati); the west border 
the sea; the north border the Torana garden; the north-east border the 
garden of the unapproachable (andilan) of Punnattala; the land enclesed 
within these four borders 1 have empowerd to take, and by executing this 
copper-deed have given, for the days that carth, moon and sun exist. 

¢. And it has farther been settled with the concurrence of His Excel- 
lency the Ayyan Adigal, His Excellency Rima, and the Palace-major, that 
the church people (Palliyar, probably heads of the Taris& citizens) alone 
have power to punish the (heathen) families of this land for any offence * 
whatsoever, and receive the fines expenses, head-prico and breast-price 
(probably the right of selling males and females for serious caste offences) ; 

j. mine own relations, whoever they be, whatever the charges be, shall 
never have the right there to speak as heads of the land dealing with 
subjects. Let the 600 ‘ (seo d), the Anjuwannam ‘ and Manigramam 
(Jewish and Chr‘stian principalities) be the protectors. 

g. Let them, oven Anjuwannam and Manigramam, act both with the 
ohureh and the land according to the manner detailed in this copper-deed 
for the times that earth, moon and sun exist. 

h. Ordered with the sanction of the Palace-major Vyarika Dovar, and 
with the sanction of His Excellency the Ayyan Adigal, and His Excellency 
Rama, and free ° tenure granted to these (Palliyadr) as follows :— 








1 See note to Deed No. 2. In this case the transfer was of land and other things; 
tho things transferred by Deed No. 2, with “ water,” were privileges of sorts. 

2 Compare the notice of the “ Six Hundred” in Decd No, 4. It is almost certain that 
the Kéranavar of all the Taras (Nayar villages) in the Néd constituted the “Six Hundred ;” 
put Dr. Gundert in the translation of Deed No. 4 says, though with some doubt, “ Body- 
guard.” See pp. 87-90 and 132-32 of the text and the word “ Katfam”’ in the Gloseary, 
App. XIII. 

8 Among the privileges recited in a ‘‘Maiubar Jenmum”’ deed granted by the Kolat.. 
tiri Raja to the Honorable Company’s linguist at Tellicherry in October 1758 are the 
following : ‘ Penalties or condemnations and customs, beginning with one principal and 
ending with all other things,” which was explained to the Juint Commissioners (Diary 
15th February 1793) as meaning “ the power of administering justice, both civil and 
criminal, even to the cutting off the hands of a thief.” 

4 The deed, it will be observed, makes no allusion here to the headmen of the Jewish 
and Christian communities, although it is known from Deeds Nos. 1 and 2 that such head. 
men had been appointed. The conclusion is, therefore, that the power of protection here 
assumed resided not in the headmen, but in the communities es corporate bodies. This 
strengthens the view in tho note to para. (d) that the “Six Tundred ” were really the 
Kaffam (see Appendix XIII) of the Adruyavar of the Nad. 

6 Viduper. 
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f. (Again a difficult sentence. I take Ulaku, i.c., Oka for the official 
name of the citizens, Christian freemen formed into a corporation ' and 
distinguished both from the Palliyar, who are their headmen, and from the 
Cudi or Heathen famities, who live on their grounds as farmers or slaves.) 
There being 61 citizens, the number not to be increased nor to be dimi- 
nished ; no personal tax to be received for the slaves they buy (or, ‘the 
person tax to be received”’ if you read pérar) ; for admitting any convey- 
ances or letting them out they are to receive 8 coins (Kachu-wdyinam is 
vihanam, understand horses, waggons) ; in the case of (female) elophants 
and of boats, whether for letting in or letting out, they are to receive 4 
coins ; merchandise belonging to the citizens to be disposed of (or removed) 
by them with the cognizance of the above (the Palliydr? or the protecting 
lords ?); and that they (the Palliyar) do all the business (rights and duties) 
of a lord (swimi) on the place of packing the wares (or on spots where poles 
with leaves are set up as signs of prohibition) and elsewhere, only after 
deliberation with the above-mentioned (Anjuwannam and Manigrimam ?) ; 
that Anjuwangam and Manigrimam protect the citizens in every coming 
generation ; * that in the space within the four gates (or in the four public 
offices ?) and on the spot where land for sele (or ‘under prohibition ”) is 
given in trust, the palace (or Supreme Government) having received the 
king’s tithe * (K6-pata-wiram), Anjuwannam and Manigrimam receive the 
Lord’s tithe * (Pati-ppata-wiram), 

k. with the sanction of the Pulace-major Vyaraika Dévar, who has given 
to these (the Palliyadr) the 72 janmi ‘ rights (eduperu), such as for marriages 
(or processions), the elephant’s back, the earth, the water, &c. (or “ earth 
and water on the elephant,” at all events, marks of nobility), and with 
the concurrence of Ilis Excellency the Ayyan Adiga], [is Excellency 
Raima, the ministers and officers, the 600, and the Lords of Punnat- 
tala and Pilacudi, let Anjuwannam and Manigramam carry out this 
unrestricted possession right in the manner described by this copper-deed 
for the time that earth, moon and sun exist. 

1, lf any injustice be done to these (the Palliyar? or Aujuwannam and 
Manigramam ?), they may withhold the tribute (** world-bearing hire ’’) and 
remedy themselves the injury dune to them. Should they themselves 
commit a crime, they are themselves * to have the investigation of it. 


er a nn ee eer ke US eas ” . oe peceea See ee Sere tat hepa - soe oe fee cere ee eee Ante a eae ee git ut ® Rateaeerehige 


1 This and the succeeding para. (k) prove conclusively that Dr. Gundert’s position 
here is correct. The Jews and Syrians were organized in guilds or corporations pre« 
cisely similar to the Nayars, the Palliydr corresponding to the Turavdd (Tara-pdd) 
Ka@ranavur, and Anjuwarnam and Manigidmam to the “600” of the Nad. 

2 Er gy ar Snags g i esev (or ev) & (ww (? vilakkum = for cultivation) hep U8) 
wre srorercun Ger@éGQui_sagw Qaruuzgarrnm OsrWaQaren® 
UB UI SATII 4A wos on ip oefaGoruay Oerera gers. 

3 There iy here the earticst intimation of what “ Pdtjam”’ was originally. See the 
Giossary. The king (K6-pdd) and the over-lord (Patt-pdd) had each a share (¢dram) of 
the produce, not necessarily of the land alone. Is it too far-fetched to derive pdttam 
from pdtta-vdrum ? 

* See note to Deed No. 1. 

® The Mohammadan community in Malabar does not seem to have posseased this 
privilege.— Tahofut-ul-Mujahideen by Rowlandson, pp. 72, 73, 
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m. And let whatever the two chieftains ' in Anjuwannam and Manigra- 
mam, who have taken the water (possession) as trustees for this town 
( Caéraélar, see c), mny do in unison be counted for one act. 

n. And let Maruwin Sapir Isd, who took the water for this town, s nce 
he acquired (or transferred ? peruttu) the share-staff (Varakal of 6’, and 
those 5 piecrs (or Angtcandi) which formerly were the property of the Palli- 
yar, pay for it the full price to the church. This also I have given over by 
unrestricted transfer. 

o. I have ceded to the Taris&é church people, by full and uvrestricted 
tenure, every kind of revenue by this copper-deed for the time that earth, 
moon and sun do last. 

p. Those Jlawar? are permitted to follow out their occupations (?) in 
the bazar and on the wall. The washerman * may come and do his work in 
the bazar * and on the wall. 

g. Nor have the Island ‘ ruler (or Tiyar headman) and the Wall officer, 
or whoever it be, any power to stop them on any charges whatsoever. 
Though they should commit a trespass, the Palliyér alone have to try 
them. 

r. T have given this in the manner deta:led in the copper-deed, for the 
time that earth, moon, and sun do last, by full, free and unrestricted tenure. 

8. The person who made this full, free and unrestricted transfer to the 
rs a through His Excellency the Ayyan Adigal, is Maruwadn Sayir 

80 

t. To those who kecp this and care to see it observed let God himself 
be gracious (what is anugramam or anucrdmam?). The writing of Ayyan ; 
and may this benefit (ve/, or is it a compound word?) be equal to Cula 
Sundara’s (Vishnu ?). Rule victoriously ! 

Note.—The above is one of the deeds belonging to the Syrian Christians 
of the Cochin aud Travancore States. This translation, by Dr. Gundert, 
appeared in the Madras ‘‘ Journal of Literature, $c.” Vol. XIII, Part I, 
p. 130. 

No. 4. 


Svas Sri.—In the year that runs for the Kolavalan ° (or Kéralavalan ?) 
Ramar the fourth, opposed ° to the foarth year, in this year has the ruler 
of Rima-vala-nadn, Kannankandan of Vali (or Valiyattu), and his officers 
and the 600? (bedy-guaid ?), in conce:t with the house-gcds (ancestors ? 
Brahmans ?), performed the following act :—Chellan, the futher (or stay? 
lord) of Kanayapalli, wanted to purchase Tirumunniir, the Padirar’s * 


err ee— 





os deka ee A One SOLERO NR Ue mmEN TE Sere rere on eon ow seme 
-- nS ste a cate ee aera” maemo 


‘ The allusion here to the hcadmen (see Deeds 1 and 2) shows that their respective 
corporate bodics or guilds acted through them, though the real power (see Note to 
paragraph f) restcd with the community. So tvo must it have been in the Nayar 
organization by Nédds. 

2 Presumably these were some of the families of the land conveyed along with it in 
paragraph (c). 

8 Presumably outside the limits of the land conveyed by paragraph (d). 

* See Glossary under Tiyan, &c. 

® The first part of this word is not very clear in the original, but there is little doubt 
that it is not Aéralavdlan, It may be either Kélavdjan or Chéravdlan, 

6 Etir, the same word that occurs in the Jews’ Deed No. 1. 

7 See notes to Deed No. 3, 

® Padarar mél, 
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domain, and, finding the gold required for it not forthcoming, delay ed the 
purchase. (Here the verb oao¥) qe seems plain, but its meatting is obscure. 
Can it be Tamil ay\ye, revolve in mind?). The purchase of this | 
domain' of the Padarar, with all* that belongs to it, has then been made 
by the ruler of Chéranddu (or Chara ?) and his officers, and the image of 
the god of the Padarars, with their sovereignty (prabhutvam), has been 
subjected * to the 600, and is possession ‘ (Kanam or mortgage ?) held under 
th: king (Jrén). They may born a lamp of joy (manda rilakku, an old 
privilege, see Curian’s Essay, 1872, p. 12). The Urdlan is to be the hand 
of the Padarar. ‘The 600 ought to make the Paddrar perform the service 
with one Nali rice. Let them also look after Tirukkunam, the property of 
these (or this) Paddrar and protect? (tlexikka = raxikka) it for them, even 
the 600, and the agreeing party furnish them for this purpose with good 
liquor (madhu), fire and water (or holy ashes?). When the agreeing party 
(mortgagor ?) maintains the temple offerings, then the Potuvadl has to go 
and hand to them what they order, It is not the 600 that have thus to 
serve (different meaning, If 0315) shonld have to be read). (Follows some- 
thing, which I cannot read, about the expense at the fane of 'Tirukkunam. 
The last line is readable, except the end.) The Urdlan, if he be guilty of 
embezzlement (?), shall be fined 25 Kalanju gold. 

Note.--This translation of an inscription on stone in old Vatteluttu 
Characters is by Dr. Gundert. The stone was found at Tiruvannir (the 
“ Tirumunnir” of the inscription),one of the residences of the Zamorin 
Maharaja Bahadiir in Calicut town. 


No. 5. 

Kumbha Vyalam, on the 5th of Karkitakam solar month (amwe), in the 
dignified presence (@)@qau) of our Kallé Kulangaré Emfr Bhagavati, in 
the northern entrance of the temple (asmeems), Sdkhari Varma alias 
Tekkunathan,* with the knowledge (mc\w) of the four immediate suc- 








cessors 7? (meigo Qopv,o) of the two Tamburittis (core mmo oGlayo == two 
 Padarar mél, * Eppéreppattatwin., 


® Arunurruvarkkum Kilpattu. 

* Irdnukku Kilittu Kdnam. This is the earliest instance excepting Clause ()) of 
No. 3, of the use of this important word Kdvam. The “600” were evidently appointed 
to bo the Kdénakkdrar (overseers or protectors) of the Padarar’s estate. Conf. p. 138 of 
the text. 

5 See note to paragraph (f) of Decd No. 8. This sentence, tuken in connection. with 
the use of the word Kdnam. above, shows that the duty [see note to paragraph (c) of Deed 
No. 3] of the Kdzakkdrar was to supervise and protect. The collection of the pa@ftam (see 
notes to paragraph (b) and (4) of Deed No. 3] on behalf of the Ké-p@d would naturally be 
part of that duty. Theshare of the p@ttam due to the Petipid went into their own exche- 
quer as a corporate body, or into the exchequer of their headman, or perhaps partly into 
the one and partly into the other. Comparo notes to paragraphs (7) and (m) of Deed No, 
3, and the word Kdzam in the Glossary as to the derivation of the word Kdnam. Conf, 


ulso p. 182 of the text. 
© Tekku-ndthan (literally, soathern lord}, that is, the Southern Ndyakkan of Palghat, 


the raler of Temmalapuram. 

7 Kdrvdlcha, from Dravidian kéru (== part, share} and Dravidian vd@[cha (= living 
prosperonusly, reigning, corer The immediate successors of a Raja hada share in 
“ administration. 
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queens, ladies), of the two Anantiravars in the female Jine (msemaiend aw) 
momavimasom:), of the Kfirir Nambfiripad (@3 mene @laioge), of the 
inhabitants (as@00) of Rayirinallara and Kumarapuram (aw olmgyoa20 
ajco), of townspeople (mmmanoeo) of Yogakkir (enocossome), of Koppana 
Mannidi (neg ysmacns)), and of two Kodakarttikkanmar'! (am:sacinose 108), 
our mar Bhagavati Dévasvam nilam, called Kottapadi (gaic)), and 
lands (2@w0) sowing 242 kalams (@eto = a Tamil measure of 12 marcals) 
of seed, (comprised) in tho 14 Chérikkal? (said\eo,;) under (the place 
called) Kunnumpira (#mecasoo), with the parambas (aicms) and tanks by 
their (lands) banks (cba), and lands (ee) sowing 1,200 kalams (o.e10 == 
12 marcals) of seed, including nanja and punja (mam, ayes), (comprised) in 
the 42 Chérikkal (ao)s) (extending) from Chembana (21min) to 
Kachanada (#oo7s) at the ghat (@aweo = literally, within the hill), and 
the Akamala* (coma. = valley), Puramala’* (ajyoce:), Chifamala * ( alnze), 
and Kilamala * (#)#a0) of the ghat (2e1.0) ; these are given as Manyam ‘ 
(2am joaNge), to last till stones (#.,)), and Caviry (#0801), and grass 
(23g), and the earth (4!) exist, in order that with the income (a:@asmoc) 
derivable from them tho expenses of Pija (nye), and of feeding (2g == 
generally feeding of Brahmans), and of songs (as9g = probably songs at 
temple), and of the subjects (@j@00) may be met without any distinction (?) 
(agnase]l& yo sp a}02 +), Besides this, with the pittam’® (a1ge) of 411 
kalams (@e10) sowing seeds special ceremonies (a scemensiw mec) will go 
on (Sée0), Whoever does harm (¢e9@u:) to these, will merge (@.19@cmaid) 
in those who murder Brahmans (@q0@aoe)) on the banks of the Ganges 
(monme). With the knowledge of the witnesses Vadakkunathan ® (aiswe 
moog) and Vilvadrinathan (03) e498) mo.onb). 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from Nellisséri Siva Rimayyan 
of Palghat town. The document is in places barely intelligible. 


No. 6. 


Letter (lg) from Kandan Daimdédaran. To be read over by Mangiat 
Menon (eamaim = accountant) and communicated (@oargy gemaslas == 
awaken the blessed mind) to Trissivapérur (Trichiir) Natuvilé Matattil 
Kakkite Tirumanassu (oleavgy = blessed mind, a term applied to Nam- 
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1 Probably intended for Kétta-Kerttékkanmdr = hitcrally, fort lords. Perhaps the same 
ag the Cotual (Kéttevdli) of the Portuguese. 

2 Lands sct apart for the support of Rajas. 

8 These four words probably denote “the valloys and mountain spurs.” 

* Minyom (Sanskrit.) == deserving of honor or regard, and Jends nearly or altogether 
exempt from tax. Note that this is the case of a Raja parting with a portion of the lands 
set apart for his own use (Chérikkal). 

5 See nite to paragraph (7) of Deed No. s. It isto be inferred that this pdtfam was 
derived from other land than that conveyed as Ményam. Probably it was from land of 
which the temple had already obtained the “ water right’ and the Pati-pdfta-varam or 
pattam of which was now also given up. 

® See above. This was the head (Northern Nayakkan) of the other branch of the 
Palghat Raja’s family. 
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bitiris, &c.), who looks aftcr the affairs of Tiruvalattir Bhagavati, our 
household goddess (a1v8aa1m) ; the object (oo y0), than, is that, with a view 
that prosperity may come to us (Mga cowMAserem)m) by removing the 
displeasure (@\@mnagass contracted from mlmgaynens), a particular term 
for the displeasure of Nambiitiris, Rajas, Ke.) of the Bhagavati, incurred 
by our having done something (aNaromdsryrmagy =< did some deeds by 
the hand) to Chivath Nambi from Sankitam (msamo = an asylum or 
holy rofuge exempt from war and profanation), wo have made a gift (aem 
621%), by way of atonoment (3,9 m)lema0x)), of our property (ava) 
Mélétattakku, bounded on the east by Elayachchipara, Ariyampaka and 
Parakkatavu, on the south by river (ay#),on the west by Pantillottumakku, 
and on the north by Puantittddu (@mos = canal), lands for 12 (arora) 
kalams (#20, Tamil measure = 12 marcals) of seod, and parambas situated 
within these boundaries, Etavantikavil Ayyan (arynd or enyaind = deity 
of hunting), the Ayyappan Variyam (atod\wo = Variyar’s house), Kambu 
kulam (#@o = tank), Kula nilam (cSleio = land), and 20 paras of paddy 
as Mélvaram (@ae@aseo), out of the Micharam due to us on account of 
Oravan Kandam, 60 paras lands demised ( 2) 90 ) ty Kottavali (Nawbittin), 
Thus Kartikanyayar (000) @emmowose = in the solar month of Kartika) 
of Bahudhaniya' Varsham (a 920myaiano). May Kartiydyini (@oqay,o 
wlan) = female deity) be pleased and becume protectress. With the know- 
ledge of Tiruvalattiir Potuval Chiitanérayanau Vadamili Kumaran Kandan, 
the witness to this. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from Nellisséri Siva Raimayyan 
of Palghat town. The languago of this deed is ordinary modern Malayalam, 
It is placed here in the list becaune its date is, like the dates of those that 
precede it, not referable to the Kollam or Putuveppu era, but it is an 
ordinary modern deed. 


No. 7. 


In the month of Makaram of the year 465,? Vayalmanakkal Shangara 
Narayanan, the proprietor* (asw) of Parayét Désam, has conveyed [ agyan 
aes a = literally, wrote (und) gave] for 48,101 old fanams‘ to Ayikkaré, 
Ittikdta, and Itichaukki, by u copper-plate (®a1s¢qus) executod by Shangara 
Narayanan in the blessed (ee) presence of Vilhyar Vatta Svaripam,® his 
lands (gabasndl@) and parambas (ainaj@v) in the Parayat Disam, (which 
aro) bounded on the east by Aynarikkal channel (ems), on tho south by 
Kotatha ferry, on the west by Kuttiruthi channel (aos), and on the north 
by Kayanutti channel (sos), as well as tho Sthanamadnungal (cunsmaomese 
o& = literally, rank and honors; but per Guandert “ rank aod emoluments 


AY see ane 





’ The twelfth year in the Brihaspati (60 years) Cycle. 

= A.D. 1290. 

3 This is the same phrase as that used in Deuls Nos. 1 and 2 to express the connection 
between a ruling chicf and his nad. 

‘ Tt will be seen in subsequent deeds that the price paid is never stated. 

° The “ Beliartes ”’ of the Portuguese, the Kodungallir (Cranganore) dynasty, 


xii APPENDIX x1i. 
of office”), Yekku’ (nae sie ?), Chollu (6.9; = command), Kuttu (aq 
= probably authority over transactions, such as signing deeds), Vilakku ? 
(anee0e = lamp), right of digging and splitting saga qonadsame), cows 
having five nipples to the udder (@wsmges), Chelli (mag = a sort of grass 
in the fields, mogyaeya = to stray as cattle. Gundert, Chelli = ? stray 
cattle), fighting bull (©aioa.00u = literally, red horn), dramatic ornaments 
or religious festival (saeimogs swe), enjoyment of crops (a11g.2.99:@R00), 
the fish known as Cannan‘ in the tank (sgeelmeagnat), the hog that has 
fallen into a well (@lenomlabasem}), and civet cat (aie = probably ac) 
and tigress (ajei)), abnormal jackfruit (200 »-6=)° and bunch of plantains 
with tree (@esoo), and all similar rank and honors (cunsmasmeuo), 
Thus Ayikkaré, Ittikdta, and Itichakki have taken by writing (ugymgoes 
seonb) from Shangara Narayanan, in the blessed presence (@\wqm) of 
Villiyar Vatta Svariipam, his lands (gabaimele0) and parambas (a_omjé6o) 
specified in Parayat Désam, as well as the rank and honors (wucsma:maads),® 
Yekku (owes sic}, Chollu (a a) = command), Kuttu (aq, see notes 
above), Vilakku (lamp), the right of digging and splitting (oagaqp alleges 
&wye), cows having five nipples to the ndder (#eamge:), Chelli (ogy, see 
above), the fighting bull (© ae), dramatic ornaments (oases avowme, 
see above), the fish known as Cannan in the tank (@goe\a@egnnd), the hog 
that has fallen into a well (gleme@o)staim)), civet cat (2:0 = probably 
oacm), tigress (ajel), abnormal jack (oe 2m.) und bunch of plantains with 
tree (@eiotoy), and all similar ranks. Thus Ittikota and Itichakki got 
by writing the Désam (¢aceo arses} agym) sineomzonb), by paying 48,101 old 
fanams ; the witnesses who know this being Tiriwalu Pattéri, Talaéppu of 
Palutinépalli, Vayk6t Kamal and Katammat Menon. 

Note.—It is not known whether the boundaries specified are the bound- 
aries of the Désam, or only of a portion of it. The copy from which this 
translation was made was obtained from the Dewan of Cochin State. 


No. 8. 


In the year 640,’ Vrischika Vydlam, solar month (sg22¢) Kanni, under 
the orders of Ittikémbi and Anantiravars (@omop)easd), and of Kalpatti 
Mukkalvattams (qaoxxtaig@ao = the oracles of Véhkchapadu), the land 
bounded on the east by the paramba north of the Chira (alo = tank or 
embankment) and Tekka Telava, on the south by Maravalli'Todu (coos = 
. stream), on the west by patti Kadavu (e+oi = ferry), and on the north by 
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1 ogaeo (Ekkam) means turning for fight.—Gundert. 
Pig, MDa s\8 6s, if taken together, means ‘“Jamp with a long handle” used as insignia. 
* First-fruits would probably better express the meaning. 
4 Varal—piral (North Malabar)— pral = Maral. 
§ Jackfrnit with a horn, abnormal growth. 
® Some of these “ ranks" (St/@nam) and “ honors” (M@nam) are (see Glossary under 
“Revenue ”) privileges supposed to appertuin exclusively to ruling Rajas. 
7 A.D. 1464. 


_ 
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the Kalpatti Kadavu (esa! = ferry), is made a gift of with water! (wows 
eer) to the temple (¢a@outb), with the very superior (segio7e1 = superior 
and superior) use of protection’ (eamazeg aaitwotco), to the Bribmans | 
living therein, and with the upper and lower produce (se@aacecio &]wana 
ajo), retainers and slaves (@measimoa), cattle (age), and tron (@@ my = 
ploughsharo’, seed and valli (anq@eo aglayo), oil-mill (oo), and Mukkdl- 
vattam (qeeseaiso = alsoupplied to the temples of Bhapavati, where the 
oracles were consulted), 130 Brahman houses existing therein. 132 funams 
given to Tirandu Mana with interest of 132 faname, the wold, silver, and 
copper vessels belonging to the temple, and every such thing. Nephew? 
(q@eaed) Ittik6mbi and Anantiravars and these Mukkalvaitam (qasoeba 50), 
are witnesses ‘ (to this) (ave lesad) ; the support to this (wom agworas 
&eme) is Chokkandthan (Siva), Emir Bhagavati ond MClkdranavan (chief 
administrator). Written to this effect by Rayiramkandatt Panel. 

Note.—The copy from which this translation was made was obtuined 
from Nellisséri Siva Rémayyan of Palghat town. 


No. 9. 


Sttipettélakarunam (eoglagyaoooue cen) executed in Médum Nydyar 
(solar month), Makara Vyalam, of the year 699.5 Vuldvali Nadkan 
Naranan * has given, with water, the Attippeér of lis Chennapuram Désam 
(@aceo), and Désddhipatyam (s2cewloimo), und Chennapuratt’ Ambalam 


(qomueo=temple), and Ambalapadi Vrayma ( POMUIAIAIS) 109% ), und the 
Dévasvam lands (2ewwadr), and parambas, and Cherumars (ag) arena), 
and Kolapuratt Taravid,® and tho lands (gataioeli. and parambas, and 
Cherumars (a:@) atoom vob), and Kudiyiruppus (@#s)@e 4) belonging to the 
said Taravid, to Valaytir® Kuriyetat Viyatan Mauiehan, after receiving 
from his hands (@ oe) the current market value thereot (me aonieoen 
@wo) = literally, the then breeding money, /e., the then market value. 
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1 Transfers of the “water right” required formerly the sanction of the Perumdl, as 
well as of the local chief, and his heir, and the “six hundred,” and neighbouring lords 
(Decd 8). Here the transfer is made by the local chicf with the concurrence, however, 
of the people, whose mouth-piece was the Velichapdd or oracle. The Perumal or Kon of 
Kéralam was now extinct. Hach ruling chief of a nad had probably set himself up as Kon, 

* This deed adheres to the old line of providing for the © protection” of the inhabi-« 
tants. Compare Deed 3. 

3 “Nephew,” that is of the Palghat Raja. He was probably nt the time the ruling 
chief, for tho head of the house did not always possess executive functions. 

‘ The copy is to this effect, but sdkshi (witness) has probably been mistaken for 
stksht, which gives the morc intelligible meaning. that these individuals would “ take 
care” the deed of gift was carried out. 

5 A.D. 1528. 

® Both parties to this deed ure Sdmandar, the caste of the Zamorin Rajas. 

7 Also called Keitodika temple, situated in the Cheruppullasséri Amsam of Walla. 
vanad Taluk, 

* See Glossary and Note to !'eed No, 22. 

* Also called Vinakunnatt. 

4° “The price it will then fetch; so much as it is worth.”—-Gundert, Compare the 
second note to Deed No, 7. This phrase occurs frequently in subsequent deeds, 
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Thus Valayir Kuriyetat Viyatan Manichan has received, with water, the 
Attipp6r of the above-said Chennapuram Désam (eave), and Désddhipatyam 
(GeceouJlasm,o), and Chennapuratt Ambalam (@ometo -= temple), and Am- 
balapadi Urayma (eomeancigigxeom ), aud the Dévasvam lands (agucoade), 
and paranbas, and Chorumars (oig)@oe%), and Kolapuratt Taravad, and 
the lands (g@aiom)), and parambas, and Cherumars (aiajlepe4), and 
Kudiyiruppus (@-lwiegy) belonging to the said Taravad, after paying the 
current market valuo thereof (ears 100 evo). Thus Puladvali Nakan 
Naranan has given, with water, the Attippér of the four boundaries 
(moacle), and parambas, and nilams, and produce (aoew= fruit), and all 
of these, &c., comprised in the said Désain (eeu), lands (aaesom)), 
parambas and Kudiyirappus (#204), as also everything, of whatever ! 
description (o¢@g4¢ogj50,), included in them, after receiving the current 
inarket value (@omonims @eoo:), Thus Viyatan Manichan has received, 
with water, the Attippér of the four boundaries, and parambas, and nilams, 
and phalams, and all of these and everything else included in the said 
Désam, and in the.lands (gab.150)), and parambas, and Kudiyiruppu after 
paying the market value (©asco0 @omnc), ‘hat the Attippér is given with 
water and that the Attippér is reccived with water, is witnessed by Kandi- 
kundatt Nambiitiri and Patinharé Kir.* Written by Chattu. 

sVote.—The copy from which this translation was made was obtained 
from Kilepatt, Toyyan Menon of Walluvandd Taluk, Malabar. 


‘ No. 10. 


Veppélakarunam (0169 j0e) &w@smo), executed in the solar month (ag210) 
of Chingam, 726, * towards the end of Karkadaka Vydlam (dese atjpoaats 
anm), Hlaya Nambi V it{il Chattan Raman and heirs (mma) received 
111} new fanams from (the hands of) Miittanambiar Vittil Kelan Kandan 
and heirs (@milacd) in this manner. Now the object of receiving the above 
1114 fanams is that Klaya Nambi Vitti] Chattan Raman and heirs (@mfNaod) 
grant (literally, write and give) Nambukkotil Kandam 2 plots, Pantarattil 
Kandam 1 plot, Kundu Kandam 1 plot, and Pulikkunnat compound 
(a3a9)). Miittanambiar Vittil Kelan Kandan and Anantiravars accordingly 
obtain Veppu' (asa) right on payment of the said sum. Thus written 
by the granteo, with the knowledge of Ayikkara Kandan Chiattan, witness 
for the parties granting and obtaining Veppu (oa1gj) right for the said 
amount. 

ote. —'T'ranslated from a copy received from Kilepatt Teyyan Ménon of 
Walluvanid Taluk. 
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1 The same phrase occurs in Deed No, 4. 

* Tho branch of the reigning family, probably Zamorin of Calicut. 

* A.D. 1550. 

4 Veppw signifies a deposit, henco a pledge for the sum advanced, It is equivalent 


to Ofti, See Glossary, 
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No. 11. 


A ttippettélakaranam (en$\ogjnoooee mem), executed in Kumbham Nyadyar 
(sqoad = solar month) of the year (which has) advanced (o arm) to 762. ! 
Ktlakke Kittattil * Chandu of Kannanuriyatt Ur (a0 = village) granted 
Attippér and water (erglagy@od)@o aasg.mo00) of his Nirattu house, * 
granted Attippér and water of Kannanuriyatt Kisaliyakat Nirattu house, ® 
Kannanuriyatt Kisaliyakat Kiittattil ‘Chandu granted Attippér and water 
of his Nirattu* house by settling the price (QNagols). Kisaliyatt Chandu 
granted Attippér end water by settling the price (age) s;) and receiving 
the full value in gold (eaimaro), In this way (eawoseme) the Uralan, in 
the blessed name (i)@ noac) of Nallitat Porillatta, * fixed the price (aslasge) a1) 
and obtained Attippér and water (moging imo] mo oaomas0) of the said Nirattu 
house. In this way the witness ° (woe), knowing (this transaction) on 
behalf of the party who fixed the price and granted Attippér and water of 
the said house, and of the party who obtained (the same), is 'Talavattatt? 
Kilakke Vittil Nambadi Kanakkampalli Kannan. Written in the hand of 
Kanakkam Valli. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from tho [Huszur Sheristadar, 
Malabar Collector’s Office. 


Attippettélakaranam (@nHogjooorie@eerne), executed in ‘lulu N yayar 
(stow = solar month) of the year (which has) advanced to (@am) 793.8 
Kunimal Micheri Kunhimu of Putuppattanatt Ur (»o« = village) received 
the current market value (@omoaige afer #eoicoj0a1oa05)) of the Ottakandam 
land (@on@erec) at the north-western extremity (ge) of Valayala land in a 
way extinguishing the water (right) (cleo) and extinguishing the price 
(Nawo), The Uralars of Nallatat Nerillat Tirn ndmam | eeamoaea:0o (?) 
= blessed name] joining the nearest Anantirayars for the time being, and 
with the knowledge of the neighbours (ea) and of the over-lord (aso) = 
lord, or master), and in the presence of the Kovil (¢esaiad = literally, 
palace, hence king) of that Nad,® paid the full value in gold 


+ Fare aemmeen tse 
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1 A.D. 1587. 

2 Literally, Chandu of the Eastern Kaftam (see Appendix XITIf), belonging to the 
village of Kannanurivatt. 

3 See note to Decd No. 20. 

* Literally Chandu of the Mastern Kittam (see p. 152 of the test), belonging to the 
village of Kannanuriyatt. 

5 Literally, nameless. 

6 Neither K6 nor pati was present at the execution of this deed apparently. The 
circle of the Taras did, however, probably witness itsexecution. See following note. 

7 Probably intended for Tara-raftutt, See notes to Deeds Nos. 13, 14 and 20. 

® A.D. 1617. 

$ In Deeds Nos. 1, 2 and 3 the Ké was the Perumd! or Mmpeoror (Chakravarti) of 
Malabar. Here the Ké is merely king of a ndd. Infact the Ma/.d@h bas by this time 
become the Ké. 
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(aasvacmoaoeogem), settled the price (aSlegc)g:), and obtained Attippér with 
water. for full value (andlagiconiimonaserexd), In the blessed name (am 
moaoaiweo) of Urulleri Nallatat Périllatta paid (the current market value 
(SOMAai@oaslagntinajo aa&osam), With the knowledge of the neighbours 
(aoe), of the over-lord (1 @)), and of the Kévil (ea:0Nd = palace, hence 
king) of that Nad, settled the price (alegdl.a), and obtained Attippdr with 
water (anglngymom))mondomen) of the Ottakandam' land (»oneenec) for 
60° Idangalis of paddy at the north-western extremity of Valayala Kandam 
(@ereo = piece of land), belonging to the Putuppattanatt Kunimal 
Mavailacheri Kanhému. Jn this way written in the hand of Nallatat 
Perillat Taye Kanakkam®* Valli, witness knowing (this transaction) on 
behalf of parties who granted and who obtained Attippér with water of what 
is contained within these boundaries of the said piece of land — 
angasodlanbadeneo (God’s land) on the east, Amat Kotta (@@05 — fortress) 
on the south, enslawodlanto wanes (Adiyddi’s land) on the west, and Akkam- 
vittil Niyar’s Korappalli on the north. 

WNote.—Translated from a copy received from the Huzur Sheristadar, 
Malabar Collector’s Office. 


No. 13. 


Attippettélakaranam (avdiagyeonseieeemo), executed in Chinga Nydyar 
(soowe = solar mouth) of the year (which has) advanced to (m2) 795. ‘ 
Patiyavittil Kunnummal Kandumalacheri Taye Chandu Kurup, Kora Kurup 
and Taye Kunhan Kurup of Putuppattanatt ® Ur (g0@ = village), received 
the current market value ( seem9asG:02) es sn a 2,0 asoera)) of their Kunonummal 
honse,® and having received the full value in gold (aa..9mo), in a way 
extinguishing the water (right) and extinguishing the price, granted the 
Attippér and water (@%39,3jQ0 ail@o), after settling the price (ails Q.5\g1), 
by joining the nearest Anantiravars for the time being ( secmg¢déso exmipfic 
QMo0mo@s)), and with the knowledge of the neighbours (enwe) aud of the 
over-lord’ (asm) == lord or master). In this way (mceodena), in the 
blessed name (ammo: Osmeot) (7) of Nallitat Périllatta® ‘Taye, 
Kurulléri Urdlars, sitting inside (HMoeae) svoee gasiOloas), paid the 
current market value of the Kunnummal house belonging to (e@ageas), 
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1 It should be noticed that though the usual modern meaning of Kandam is rice-field, 
its original meaning is a piece or fragment or shere of anything. When the Nayar 
“600” were breaking up their communal rights in land, this word probably meant 
share. 

* This means the secd required to sow the land was 60 Idangalis. 

= Probably Kavakkapilla = writer, accountant of the temple. 

* A.D. 1620. 

5 Putuppattanam (new town) was at one time the seat of the Southern Kegent of 
Kolattunad. 

© See note to Deed No. 20. 

7 The Ko (king) is not here mentioned, but see Deed No. 14. 

8 Literally, nameless, 
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the said Kandamalacheri Tiye Chandu Kurup, Kora Kurup and Kunhan ° 
Kurup, settled the price (aileigol.g;) and obtained the Attippdr and water 
(anslngjqon lai0ae romeo). In this way (.9°@2.4002) the good aud bad stones 
(agyodogc), stump of Mur vomica ( aosap)c @oo)) the front side and back side 
(genjoaTlmaye) ? thorns (gag), cobras (aéembassm), hidden treasure and the 
vessel in which it is secured (ma-g4yo molgic), and water included in the 
four boundarivs of the said house (ails) arv granted as Attippor and water 
by settling the price. In behalf of the grantor, and in behalf of the 
purchaser of Attipper with water, the witnesses (o.211) knowing (this) 
are Taravattam' Tekkum Talasséri (moa:gommseo marae), Kélu Kurup 
and Kilériye Karunikara Kurup. Written by the god’s accountant 
(ansaicmlonto a&eméoates) with due publicity (A&3a0025) p: = literally, 
heard and caused to be heard), in tho blessed name (@mnoao aswe00) (?) of 
Nallatat Porillatta (nameless) god, with tho Urdlars sitting inside (goa.@ 
i \racn), 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Huzur Sheristadar, 
Malabar Collestor’s Office. 


No. 14. 


Attippettolakaranam (ang\og nonveséwemo), oxecuted in Chinga Nydyar 
(oqow = solar month) of the year (which has) advanced (aim) to 795. 


Kuruvayilatt Tayatt Puttalatt Nambiar of Putupattanatt Ur (200 = village) 
received the current market value (ememanige Newomoo), and with the 


knowledge of the neighbours (an ab), and of the over-lord ig == lord ® or 
master), and in the presence (qmnow) of the king * (@@saNe@ = palace, put 
for king) ruling (atsyo) that Nadu (eoamss), received full value in gold 
(oasonber\dlasood}), and granted Attippér (eof\og4%) and water (fle) by 
settling the price (aNegdo) in a way extinguishing tho price anager) 
of his share® (asm) corruption of @oane) = share) of his Mittulapavuttil, 


(ie rel fern as tg in haar hye aap ee OY eo a ee Sp ina ae rear at etal at oon 
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1 Taruvatiam means “ circle of Taras.’”’ The witnesses were evidently Karanavar of 
the Taras of the nid. Seo pp. 88 and 132 cf the text. The Pati ulso knew of the 
transaction, See above. Who was this Putt? Paragraph (1) to Deed No. 3 seems to 
make it clear that at. that time the Pati was the “ 6U0” of the nad, the body that corre. 
sponded in the Jews’ and Christians’ organizations to Anjuvannam and Manigramam in 
their corporate capacities. Whether the 600” had by this time divided the common 
_ property (the Pati-patta-vdram) among all the Taravads represented in the “600” it. is 
difficult to say. On the whole, it is probably correct that the Puti-patjam was divided 
- among all the Taruvdd families (see the items included under Taravdd in Deed No. 9) 
and that the individual known as the Pati was either the hereditary military command. 
ant of the Désam or the Ndduvdli, or perhaps some temporarily influential man in the 
nad. = 

2 A.D. 1620. 


5 Compare the note to Deed No. 13. 

‘ This deed is exactly similar to No. 13, and comes from the same part of the country. 
The omiesion of attestation by the Ké in No. 18 is therefore curious. 

5 Compare the note to Deed No. 35. Were the original vidus—manors—held jointly 
by the Tara? Dues not this deed and No. 35 also afford evidence of the ‘ gradual 
disentanglement of the separate rights of individuals from the blended rights of a 
pommunity ?’’—Maine Anc, Law, pp. 269-70, 

3 
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house.! Pallikkara Vittil UWralan, in the blessed name ( a\ancn sao) cf 
Périllatta® Taya (god) of Nallatatt Ur (200 = village), purchased Vayara 
and Nir [ a:weacen’)mo — perhaps, including grass and water (?) J by settling 
the price ( Xeig~\o:), In this way the boundaries of this house are, east 
Mékkombatt house, south as far as Mekkalim, west as far as Tayatt 
Puttillam, and north as far as Tirinnadtt Kandi; the Kanynyra kuyi paramba 
and field (asweb), Chembu (o.1mj = inferior “yellowieh soil ?), and water 
(c31) included in the above four boundaries; of these the Attippér and 
water (anglngimomil@o) are granted after settling the price (alaqia), In 
behalf of him who granted the Attippér and water («Jlagje@oa%mo 
ANags).sinasg0mH2qs0), and in behalf of him who purchased the Attippér 
and water (@rslogymo amo aegs) siaaomenawesc), the witness (mo) 
corruption of moaa)) who knows this is ‘Talavattutt® Putiya Pattanatt 
Nanikkott*'Nambiar. Written b y Mékkanattokam Palli. 

Note.--Transluted from a copy received from the Huzur Sheristadar, 
Malabar Collector’s Offive 


No. 15. 


Attippettala Karyam (sing jancveseoge), executed in the month (2)avc) 
of Kanni, 281, Putuvaypa‘ (aygaiq). Tho Cochin Rajas (@o1m@0js34) 
Gangidhara (ccocowe), Vira (afle), Kérala (e@oa), Trikkovil (saeco) 
Adhikarikal (wouNeo@lado == Sarvidhikadryakar), granted on receipt of the 
market Aitippér value (qaigoaNemmgomgjomoo), found then by four people 
(aoemmeasoase), a Nirmutaludakamare® Attippér (dzmojamaon eoglogyo) 
of their Désam (©a:e0) to the north of the bar® (eow)) , and Paliyat Riman 
Iravi and heirs (mmiasd) accordingly obtained, on payment of the market 
Attippér value (@aigoaiNe: @nglezyoooo), found then by four people 
(eomamoucasre), a Virnutaludakamare Attippér of the Désam to the north of 
the bar. The boundaries’ of the Désam included in the Aittippéer are 
Kalukutti" (@yaam = probably the depth of a pole) in the river (owe) 
on the east, K:lukutta in the sei (5%) on the west, the bar on the south, 
and the Captain’s Cross (ag food #0lé)ee) tidu (channel) on the north, 
Everything * contained within the said four Loundaries (agra gaesom 
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1 See note to Deed No. 20. 2 Literally, nameless. 

3 Turavettutt (P). See note to No. 13, 

4 Putuvaypu or Patuveppu (literally, new deposit) is an island formed between the 
mouths of the Cranganore and Cochin rivers. ‘The deposit was formed in A.D. 1341, 
The date of the deed is therefore A.D. 1622. 

§ From Nir (Drav.) = water ; mut (Drav.) = property ; ; udakam (Sansk.)= water ; 
vari (Drav.) = ae fay as, up to. : 

% Cochin bar. 

7 This Désam must have formed the southern extremity of what ts now called the 
Island of Vypeen, part of which is now British territory inherited from the Dutch. 

® Meaning the boundary extends so far into the rivor as can be sounded by a bamboo 
pole used in propelling boats. 

* Compare Deed No, 21 and tbe note thereto. 
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G0BO9 'S of Sp jf 94S"), such as stones (gj), charcoal (@0 ae), stumps 
of Strychnos nux vomica (asemoeeod)), thorn-clump (gega¢ls), cobras 
(qaéeotom:), holes (eog), mounds ' (0o), treasure (ma), wells (#emo), skies 
( @peoere), underground (2.v0a0), watercourses (vimatlo'), Loundaries 
(eno), field ridges (asco), canals (@xo¢), washing-places (go), roads used 
by persons (@%b Gajoe02.¥)), streams, (4)0¢a.9@0 aoa), forests having 
deer (aonbagjse @9s), shady places having honey (smabogjgo @nso2:), Digam? 
(eevoc), Désidhipatyam *(¢a:.0F aim,), Amsam*( @nceeo), Sthiinam (vwnome), 
battsle wager (@v#o), customs duty (ojo), and everything else (zoo 
a$8gj%2.\5@0) was sold and purchased respectively, Written in the hand of 
Itti. 
Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Dewan of Cochin. 


No. 16. 


Attipettolakaranam (#v Dog joooreis were), oxceutedin Karkadaka Nydyar 
(sq0m% = solar month) of the year (which has) advanced to (omen) 800.6 
‘Ihe blessed name of Nallitat Uralan of Kuruvalleri Uy (aom = village), 
Tho Urdalan of the god paid the current market value (@om@m ino oer menage 
omosom), joined the nearest Anantiravars for the time being (@crsaso 
MM Weo.oAtayo @*)), paid the full value in gold (#20 to22§¢0m), settled 
the price (aawogol.y), obtaincd Attippér and water (ae pagzyao Neo 
o@omeob) of the Karumani house* Lelouging to (mare) Perunkinillat 
Pilarat Chatto Nambiyar. In this way the boundaries are south 38 far as 
the fields (owed), west as far as Katakandam, north as far as Aviydram 
Kandi (eastern boundary not given); thorns (qgag), good and bad stones 
(@gjoHmgo), the stump of Nux vomica (mom omo35)), thorns (Qqaz),and cobras 
(géerbasoos), included in the circle (a:g0) of the above four boundaries, are 
granted on Attippér and water, after fixing the price (Qlegola), The 
witness (o,9/\) in behalf of the grantor and grantce is......, . Written by 
Valli. 

Note.——Translated from a copy received from the Iluzur Sheristadar, 
Malabar Collector’s Office. The decd is incomplete, and, to some extent, 
unintelligible. 

No. 17. 


Pajfolakarunam (o199g99e28@6mo), executed in the solar month (egret) of 
Kumbham, of the year 822.6 Mikkachattil Kandar Kandar and Karus 
mattil Ponnan Chattu received 121 new fanams from Chembil Parangodan 
Kandar; the object, then, of receiving the said 121 fanams is that our 


 sadeteettatbaahtiie Latin er neemmenereeanent ee nel chee aera - Sc eth eee te os nama 


1 Tara ie prubably correctly translated here as “ rcends,” its criginal moaning, 

? This deed is very interesting as it Fhows timt Rajas were in the habit of occasionally 
selling the over-lordships (/uti) of territory. See note to Deed No, 13. 

3 Amsam (Sansk.) = share, part; probably synonymous here with téram, te, the 
Ké's or Pati’s share of produce. 

* A.D. 1625. > See note to Deed No. 60. © A.D. 1627, 
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Talappalli Tirutt Kandam '6 plots (@se0), Pulakkura Kandam ' 2 plots, 
making a total of 8 plots, are a pattem, * together with the Kavalpalam 
(a0 re@b2100 or &00i@acelo = remuneration for protection ® of land claimed 
by the chief inhabitants), on an annual? pattam of 5 potis (#a1oa)) 0 
paddy, as per the Edappal Peru-nali (maremy) = big nai) ; out of this 
deduct 2 potis and 8 tiinis (mer) as interest on the amount at 5 per cent., 
and commutable at 4 paras per fanam (moeasoanaicge), and 12 tiinis (gent) 
for Kavalpalam (a@oaabaoaw), May the balance of 2 potis (2190) be paid 
annually. Thus written by Hlédatt Elayad. 

Note.—‘Translated from a copy received from Kilepatt Teyyan Menon of 
Walluvandd Taluk. | 


No. 18. 


Attippéttalakarunam (@0\mgjnonraameme), oxecuted at Nalléppalli Man- 
‘nam ‘ (emo), of Ankavénatkafaviir (mmeoremog@cayd) Keirétatt (maa@oc 
soo), in the solar month (ssn) of Mithunam Edava vyalam, 831.° Cham- 
battil Chittan Chaittan and heirs (@mieod) received the market value 
(SasQeewe) from Iswara Paitar, son of Ellappa Pattar, residing at Nallép- 
palli. Thus the object of the said market value is that Chambatil Chattan 
Chattun and heirs, by pouring water granted as Nirmutal (wagon = 
literally, water property) Nira{tippor (leglogyt = Attippéer with water) 
of 2 pieces of land sowing 20 paras and lying above the Vakappatat Arayakka 
Chira lands sowing 45 paras down from Eluvat Potta in Kalayam Kolumbu 
and above (@ag3$) Ankarat Nilam, others sowing 20 paras above Talatteturu 
Nilam, and others sowing 20 paras above Karakkatan Chira in Kosavan 
Kuli, making a total of (ego) lands sowing 1u5 paras, and patambas on 
Loth sides, together with the upper and lower produce (@z¢aaneiajo @) Par ajo). 
Iswara Pa{tar and heirs accordingly paid the said market value (@oJnaco), 
and by receiving water poured out obtained as Nirmutal (aegond = water 
property) Nirattippér (olog)3_48 = Attippér with water) of the said lands 
sowing 20 paras at Vakappatom, sowing 45 paras at Kalayam Kolumbil, 
20 paras of Talatte, and 20 paras at Kosavankuli, making a total of (eon) 
lands sowing 105 paras, and the parambas on both sides, together with the 
upper and lower produce (eam@roeaye éleocesac), Written in the hand of 
Ponnachatat Pannochan, with the knowledge of YVettiyil Chattan Chattan 
and Téviir Teyyan Raman witnesses knowing this. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from Nallépalli Ankaratta 
‘Valiya Mannadiyar of Cochin State. 
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ere again Kandam occurs ina way to suggest that it criginally meant the Torayad's 
share of the communal righis.. See Deed No. 12, 

2 Péttumay! pa@ttamandu. 

* The duty of the Kdzakkdrs (Nayar headmen) was protection. See note to Deed 
No.4. It is a significant fact that in this, the earlicst Karam decd, the duty of protec- 
tion is thrown on the Kanakkar. 

* Vide note to Deed No. 24, 6 ALD. 1656, 


sd 
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No. 19. 


Tittu (@)s) of Yogiyatiri (awaSeanwiel), addressed to (#org&oy0) our 
Elavathiir Vancehi Tayamman and heirs (e.mulaeo). In consideration of 
what we have enjoyed (m@aseosend) mocesasle@lcn) from your Kérnavan 
Chittalapalli Nambidi, we have given to you at the Rishabha Yogam 
(gmeeancs = council of that name), for your hereditary enjoyment 
(Acveniomueasad) mom sail.a nda eono), the following: the Pallipuratta 
Pattam! (219$c), to be enjoyed as Karim pat{am’ (aoe 019 50- HOt KD} ado = 
perpetual paittam), and the Velakkora land sowing 62 paras, and Riramata 
sowing 7 paras, which were given to you for 36 years, and 2 ndriyams of 
boiled rice (¢.a100) at Pilakkod in Madilagaw. From the solar month of 
Makaram, 842,? what is here written under orders may be enjoyed in 
hereditary succession (Qltecense msomow)). 

Note.—Trans'ated from a copy of a copper-plate deed received from the 
Nallépalli Ankaratta Valiya Mannidiyar of Cochin State. The deed is 
barely intelligible in places. 


No. 20. 


A thippettolakararam (mg) mp jnonradasme), executed in Méta Nyéyar 
(0% = solar month) of the year (which has) advanced (@ acm) to 845.8 
Putiyaparambatta TachchOl ‘ Emma Kurup and Rayira Kurup of Meppayil 
Ur (gx@ = village) having received (at9#2@ o@oeng) the current market value 
(@mrMea1Qo aiies ereno) of their Malamal house, ° and joining (with them) 
the nearest Anattiravars for the time being (excm¢éso memo 260@$)), 
and having received (ajoea)) fall value in gold (sasemwaned)), granted 
Attippér and water ( #10) O_o leo), after settling the price (aNaigc).o,), in 
a way to extinguish the price (aNewo) and water (right) (cleo), with the 
knowledge of the neighbours (eva) and the over-lord (aso) = lord or 
master), and in the presence (qmoae) of the Kovil (e209. = palace, 
hence king) of that Nad. Putiyaparambatt Tachcholi Dévan Yamma Kurup 
and Rayiruo Kurup having paid (ee.gqm) the current market value 
(aormaaige afemoroc), and having paid (mexgqz) the full value in gold 
(gasmMo), purchased the Attippér by settling the price (afwgol.ss) of his 
(mmeos) Malamal house, by joining (with them) the nearest Anantiravars 
for the time being (eomsas0 Gommleasooge @)), and with the knowledge 
of the neighbours (eoves) and of the over-lord (ase) = lord, master), and in 


“ 
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> Compare note to paragraph (i) of Deed No. 3. 

* A.D. 1066. 7 A.D. 1670. 

* Apparently the family of the hero of thy 8.9398 12.95, the Robin Mood of North 
Malabar. Conf. p. 96 of the text. 

° Vidu (Drav.) ordinarily means a house, bat it lad a meaning more ancient and 
More approximate to the verb [vid/usa (Drav.) = to part, let go, untic, discharge, aban- 
don} from which it ig derived. The vi/upér, 72 of which were conferred on the Jews 
by Deed No.1, were items whick were “given up” to them by the Perumal. The 
meaning of vidwin this deed would probably be more precisely represented by the 
word “ manor.’’ Compare the note on Turayad in Deed Nou. 22, and the note on Purayi- 
dam in Deed No. 26. 
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the presence (gam) of the king of that Nad (@ocms m@aile), in a way ex- 
tinguishing the water (right) (arco) and extinguishing the price (lean). 
In the blessed name of Perillatta (0 ws@lgy mm @i).amsea0 awe) of Nalladath 
Ur (200 = village), the Uralars, by sitting inside (2o@0a. pa lSlads), got 
the Malamal house surrendered (0 19g) o#osneo% = literally, caused to be 
laid down) by paying the current market value (eomeasgo ateweolce), and 
by joining the nearest Anantiravars for the time being (ao mgae0 eo natilo 
ainowgo @)), and with the knowledge of the neighbours and the over-lord 
(womejo ait!ayo cosa), the Attippér and water (engloaigo oilao) were got 
sarrendered (©033./).19sengonb) in the blessed name of the god (anaaqcane 
M20 aioo0 P) (by) the Uralars sitting inside (nom gmag)olne), In this way 
(m2a0£.02) the boundaries of the said house are east as far as the god’s 
swamp (ais), south as far as the river, west as far as the hill (a0), and 
north as far as the hill cultivated with chilam (o avg@o oa1.m), by Kilalam 
Kurup, the good and bad stones (@pj0 &mgo), the stump of Nux vomica 
(Soap 0 @&oc)), thorns (gag), cobras (4qasnb 1390), hidden treasure (a3Q4), 
the vessel in which it is secured (©2134), water (alo), included (eos.08)ges) 
in these four boundaries (are) given as Attippér with water (c5) emog@s) 
GO Z1Mg 30 alo), by settling the price (aNegs\a) ; in behalf of the giver 
(Qa@250mmaW000) and in behalf of him who purchased the Atlippdr and 
water by settling the price, the witnesses (m22) knowing (this) are Tara- 
vattam ' Kaikanda (moaisg0 ooa@s2 = literally, influential in the circle’ 
of Taras), Mulachch6ri Kunka Kurup and Chellattan Karunakara Kurup ; 
written ty the god’s accountant (oasaewlento méemseaiigg) with due 
publicity (amgrzecol)g) = literally, hoard and caused to be heard). 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Huzur Sheristadar, 
Malabar Collector's Office. The document is in one place very obscure. 
There is an apparent inconsistency in the beginning, where the vendors 
are first said to sell the house by receiving the price and then to buy the 
same house by paying the price. 


No, 21. 


Attinpeltols Karyan (eo Jo gynooes &00\wo), executed in the month (eoavo) 
of Dhanu, 853.2 The Cochin Rajas (eoimousyg.) Lekshmikovil Adhika. 
rikal (@ow aoe) ® oo = Sarvidhi-kdryakar), on receipt of the market Attippér 
value, then found by four people (com moae@s2 Haincai)a Go Slagjo ow) 
granted an Attippera (@eglagio) of their Pilavattara paramba? (ainm), 
and Paliyat Raman Ittikkumaran and heirs (@ailao) accordingly obtained, 
on payment of the market Attippér value, then found by four people, an 
Attippera of Pilavattara paramba. The boundaries of the paramba sold are 
Nambulikat paramba on the east, Vayikkat paramba on the south, Vayal 

on the west, and Vatakkera paramba on the north. Everything® of what- 
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1 See note to Deed No. 138. “2 AD. 1677-78, . 
_ 4 By this deod the Cochin Raja disposed of a piece of gardou, Compare with this 
the Deed No, La. | | 
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aver description,? that is contained (mang 35 af 3gjmgiS@oe) within the said 
houndaries, including stones (gj), charcoal (@@)leeg), stamp of Sirychnos 
nue vomica (go309)0ae05)), thorn-clump (gag@els), cobras (géabaiom), holes 
(sep), mounds (mo), treasure (m)c)), wells (#lamo), skies (mgaoec), the 
underground (assm@ae), water-course (alm oflw)), and everything else (200 
of ®gjMg'jg@o), were sold and purchased, as witness Kotamangalat Battatiri 
and Ulutaral Battatiri. Written in the hand of Vattakkumcheri Unik- 
kumaran. 
Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Dewan of Cochin. 


Tittu (lg = letter from a superior to an inferior) from Karunnukki 
Tattan Nadrfyanan to the Fifteen? (aso msm ) of Irinydlakuda » and to the 
Mittatu (qoom) of Kolamanna. As the angor (@a280) of Kiidalmainikkam 
(@smaren\ee0 = probably an evil spirit) was found in our Taravdd, we have 
this day, according to the remedy suggested (QL) meré dlaganej@o00) by an 

astrological calculation (oso), surrendered (e¥leom,) by a document (any 
@) 609; = literally, wrote and placed) laid on the blessed door (gis) = 
door of temple) the lands (mac) and pafambas (asoon) which are our 
Taravid * Janmam ‘ (@ aS mu) in Alliir Désam, in the country (mos) of 
Chiindal, and Poymalé temple (oam'@o), Turutti temple, and Alu Bhagavati 
temp'e out of (our) tomples (oam@e), and the property (amas), and 
retainers (@Qo), and slaves (aosloved ) and others (amace'@o) of the above 
temples (om em @qag! te), and in addition to this (mm@som) the pro- 
perty (osrgeed) in the interior Désams (22a) of Poravur, Perumannai 
and Kandiyiir, and the Kariyma and Samudadyam (aonom argarwo) of the 
Kandiytir temple (© 8%@o), as perpetual (cerves.m0) enjoyment (eomeéninec), 
‘with water (pe@a0v)),in order that (they) may be enjoyed for ever and 
ever (amocmeacmése) as Dévaswam (property) ; all the above-wrilten property 
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1 In No. 15 the following were also namcd:—1, Boundaries; 2, Fie!ld ridges ; 
3, Canals; 4, Washinz-places ; 6, Roads ; 6, Streams; 7, Derr forests ; 8, Shady places for 
honey ; 9, Détam; 10, Désadhipatyam ; 11,Amsam ; 12, Sthanam; 13, Angain; and 14, 
Chungam. If all these important privileges had been convoyed by this deed, itis hardly 
possible that they would have been all lumped together under the general head at the end. 
Moreover, Deed No. 15 has likewise a general head for privileges not mentioned. 

2 Trinydlakuda is one of the original 64 Nambitiri Gramams (villages). The‘ Fifteen ”’ 
prohably constituted the councfl of the Grdmam, just as the Kdranavar of the Nayar Tura 
represented the Tara in the Kadttum in the nad, or the Palliyar (literally, charch people) 
the various communities of Christians under the protection of Mamigramam. See Deed 
No. 3. 

3 The use of this word here by a Brahman family marks a change in the constitution of 
society. The Tara wasthe Nayar village or guild (so to speak); Tarardd is Tarapédu, 
that is, authority in the Tara. How could a Nambatiri family have obtained authority 
ia the Tara? The answerscems to be supplied by Deed No.9 aud also by Deeds Nos. 11, 
18, 14,18 and 20, The vidu is, probably, equivalent to Taravad, and both alike, it will 
be seen, were frequently sold. 

* This deed was executed by a Nambitiri family in favour of the elders of a Nambiitiri 
village. This is the earliest instance as yet found of the use of the Sanskrit “oc Janmam 
in a Malayali deed, 
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(®ana ya) WHeinjo) may be enjoyed by the Dévaswam in the sime 
manner as we are enjoying them. (This is) executed voluntarily 
(amogay 00), with gift of water Janmam | (s@a7)use0), by Karumukka 
hath Tattan Narayanan, Chumaran, and Saraswati and Nanganeli out of 
the fomales (en mam waco), on the Lith of Chittari month, in the year 856, ° 
on the auspicious day, (22 Noo) of Tuesday (¢0 4019.00) and written by 
Unikkandan Vittil Raman. Witnesses: Kovir Vasudévan and Nallirpilli 
Paraméswaran. 
Note,--Translated from a copy received from the Dewan of Cochin. 


No. 23. 


Pattolakarunam (0199398) &@ mo), executed in the solar month (apw«) of 
Karkadakam, of the year 868° ‘irumalassiri Naréaan Naraénoan having 
received 210 new fanams from (literally, from the hands of, foe ) Tekkat 
Raman Kumaran; now the object (asdy-) of receiving the said 240 fanams 
is that the lands at the northern end of Potiyapuram are a paittum ‘ona 
paittam of 24 paras of paddy, exclusive of an allowance for damage (ea 8) 
and inclusive of Vasi (ove) = allowance for difference of measures) ; let the 
net pattam of 12 payas of paddy, after deducting 12 paras for interest on the 
amount (advanced) at 5 per cent., and commutable at 1 para per fanam, be 
paid annually to my Polattikkdrar (qa1o~em\20000 = Prayarttikkar). Thus 
written by Ambalat Kélu. 


Note.—-Translated from a copy received from Kilepatt Teyyan Ménon of 
Walluvandd Taluk. 


No. 24. 


Attippettolakaranam (eo S\ogynonraememo), executed in Chingam N) ayar 
(eyo = solar month), Karkidaka Vyalam, of the year 831,° at the Chittir 
Mannatt* (amsemeom = literally, sitting atthe Mannatt) of the Kilap- 
pailayir Nad (mos), Kotakaré Kumaran Kandan received from (apo 
= literally, from the -hands of) Ambat Raman Manchu the market value 
(®a1@010100) ; thus the object (mojo) of this market value (saimas@oo) is that 
Kotakar6 Kumaran Kandan has given, with water as Attippér, his land 
(amo) sowing 80 paras, and bounded on the north by Otachirayil Matam- 
palli Vatti Kandam (field), on the south by the high road (@a1masv), on 
the east by Parikkit Paru Nilam, and onthe west by the hill ; together 
with its upper produce (gacaoeic) and lower produce ()Pane0), as well as 
Vellayan and his two children, Kutti Kannan and his four children, and 
Tambi (@m)) and his two children, making a total of five (adults) and six 


A Ean te ns AA 





ee 











1 Vide note above. Compare the phrase frequently repeated in the preceding and 
snbsequent deeds, namely, Attippér nir,&c. Janma nir udakam is merely the Sanskri- 
tised form of the ancient phrase. 

? A.D. 1681. 3 A.D. 1693. 

* Pattamdyi pdttamdndu. 5 A.D. 1706 

6 A place of jadgment or assembly, or place for transacting business. For the three 
kinds of Mannatt, vide Gundert’s Dictionary under gem at page 788, Tho Chittar Taluk 
of Cochin State lies east of Palghat, 
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children, and making a grand total of eleven Choruars (.igj).o10.sarwoo), Out 
of his (Kumaran Kandan’s) slave Cherumars ( sms )wond aig) avom-eod). In 
this way Ambat Raman Manchu and heirs (@mieoo) have taken with water 
as Attippér, after paying the above market valuo (@a1Qasm00), the abovesaid 
land sowing 80 paras, and bounded on the north by Otachirayal Maétampalli 
Vatti Kandam (aso = field), on the south by the high road (oai@aw)), 
on the east by Parikkat Paru Nilam, and on the west by the hill; together 
with the jungles (0s) and embankment (0) on both sides Gest as 
also Velluyan and his children, Nutti Kannan and his children, Tambi and 
his children, making a total of five adults and six children, and making a 
prand total of ereven Cherumars (aig)a1 x0-wob) out of the slave Cheru- 
MATS (aw 5) We aigy) alsomrard). The witnesses who know tlius (transaction) 
are lamulé Chennau Réman and Chenniilikkote Chatta Raman. Written 
by Mélédatt Menon. 

Note.—-'Trauslated from a copy reeeived from the Nall6palli Ankaratta 
Valiya Mannadiydar of Cu chin State. 


No. 25. 


Attippettolakaranam (@od\agyooosers, como), executed in Dhanu Nydyar 
(emo. = solar month), Chinga Vydlam, of the year 882,' at the Chittir. 
Mannatt® (amo mmm = literally, sitting at the Mannatt) of tho Kilpa- 
pailayir Nad (mos). Matampalli Korissan and heirs (m/i)z00) received 
from the hands of (#g") Eluvatt Chattan Malayan the market value 
(®aiqaimoc), The object (@oyp), then, of this market value is that the 
Otasara land (22@>) I obtained from Kotukaré Nayar, and sowing 500 Nali 
(ono#)) seeds, the boundaries whereof are these: below the Ambat Nilam 
and above the Porayattavar’s Nilam, west of Auniyi Kanam (smgpoa)esamo) 
and east of the public road. The land comprised within these (boundaries); 
and sowing 50 paras seed, and Vellunan, son of Choruman (ajg)) atom ) 
Tambi, obtained* (@ms)) by me, and the original document (qmabseemo) 
thereon and the jungle (0s), the hillock or margin (#«), channel (#95), 
fees (e0),‘ and the upper and lower produce (sea@naeiaye i'l Panaiajo) 
comprised within the abovesaid boundaries, are given with water as Attippor 
by Matampalli Korissan and heirs («cua2o). Thus having paid the suid 
market value (maiqiioce), the abovesaid Otasara land (“leiw), sowing 60 
paras seed, and Cheruman (wg) ae@oob) Vellanan, with the original docn- 
ment (gma &eem:) thereof, as well as the upper and lower produce com- 
prised with the said boundaries, are taken with water as Atlippor by Eluvatt 
Chattan Malayan and heirs (@coaoe). Thus the witnesses who know this 
(transaction) are amulé Chénnau Raman and Chennalikkoté Cnatta Riman. 
Written by Nerayath Teyan. 

Note.—Translated froma copy received from the Nallépalli Ankaratta 
Valiya Mannadiyar of Cochin State. 





ea Se Sener er Lei he ies 





ae eee ag 4 eae tn a mane 3 poeta tn at ntti reves ivtah a 


1 A.D. 1707. 2 Vide note to Deed No. 24. 
8 Probably before this transaction regarding th land. 
* Ancient meaning, tribute, taxes. 
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No. 26. 


Attippettala Karyam (ang)og4s0n0ee0g0), executed in the Kanni Nyayar 
(solar month) of the year 888.1 Kulikkaét Karumukkil Ndaranan 
Memman and heirs (@miNae) conveyed (agym)amogomon = literally, wrote 
and gave), as Nirmutalaruti’ Attippér (aflagqmeaam) an jogyoone), their 
Karumattara Désam (eavec) by receiving the market Attippér value (01Q0 
ale: eoFlogiowioc), as then found by four people (cnoamese), to Paliyatt 
Mannan Kémmi, in the blessed name (@)mmoac) of Putiya (ayokw = new ; 
probably newly-built) Peruntiracbvil Tévar (9 newt looaa mdeourn = god 
of Peruntira temple, or god of that name). Tho boundaries of the Para. 
yidam * (ajow)lso = the site of a habitation, compound) thus purchased on 
Attippér at Karumattara Désam, ore Otikkam Tédu (ems = stream) on the 
east, the river on the south, Angddi Kadaivu (@omass) «sai = shop ferry) on 
the west, and Ramanchira («san ao = a tank or embankment of that name) 
on the north. Everything, of whatever ‘ description (amogjngjs@), included 
in the above four boundaries, has been purchased (agym@)goxrsre00 = 
literally, wrote and took or brought) by Paliyatt Mannan Kommi, as 
Nirmutalaruti Attippor (ltqmane) asloginoe), in the blessed name of 
Putiya Peruntiracovil Tévar (ayelwootes)e of ed @o.200), The witnesses 
who know this (transaction) are Chékolli Nambitiri and Kiitawpilli 
Nam bidi. 

Note.--'l'ranslated from a copy received from the Dewan of Cochin. 


No. 27. 

Attippettilakarunam (ee9logyeorraecemc), executed in the solar month 
(ego) of Kumbham, 888,° Kumbha Vyalam. Matattil Otanyil Mikkan 
and heirs (@ n‘)z9¢) received the current market value (@ecmaainea ain) 
from Nambale Niaréinan Chinnaran, and granted (©0 9) dog 00906) him the 
Attippér, with water (a1) wm2e@aw)), of the Adhipatyam (@MUNaIsoyo = 
sovereignty) of his Kilé-Otani Taravdd?...... cece eee ee tec ween cs eens 
in Velldtt Wurissi Désam, along with the said Désam and Désadhipatyam 
(gavoulotojo = supreme authority in the Désam), and Uriyma (zooq ), 
and Ama*®[@@a = turtle (?) |] and hill (#9), and Malapuram (@e1g400 = 

1 A.D. 1712, 

2 Nir iDrav.) = water; mutal (Drav.) = property ; aruti (Drav.) = end, utmost 
Jimit. 

* This word is probably used here in a wider sense than ordinary. As the sale was of 
a Désam, the proper rendering of pura ( =house), idam (= place, mansion), should 
probably be maner. Compare the note on vidu in Deed 20, 

*€ It is impossible to say from this whether the official dignities of D@savdli were 
included in the rights conveyed. 

6 A.D. 1718. 

* Here the word Tardvad (Tara-pédu, see Glossary) bears its original meaning. 
Compare notes on vidu in Decd No. 20 anil on Purayidaum in Deed No. 26, 

7 Words gone here owing to age of ducument. 

8 Perhaps the seat shaped like a turtle, or perhaps Ambulapadi, the seat of honor ina 
temple. The Ama, however, was probably portable, while the Ambalapadi, was fixed in 
the outer side of the wall of the sanctuary. " 
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hill side), and Nanya (mem = a poison used in fishing), and hunting 


(cna), and everything, of whatever description (sg>gjogys@o). Thus 


Narauan Chumaran and heirs (mn)eod) obtained (219 f\gjne0ereonb), by 
paying the current market value (®aunowo moc), the Kil6-Otani Taravad, 
Disam, Désidhipatyam, Ambalapadi' (momseigys!), Uradyma, hill (@e:), 
Malapuram (hill-side), Nanye ‘mesp), and hunting. Miikkan and heirs 
(axnslaod ) accordingly granted Attippér with water, after receiving the 
carrent market value, and Naranun Chumaran and heirs (mmi)eod) obtained 
Attippér with water after paying the current market value, as witnessed 
on behalf of both grantor and grantee by the Sabhavattam (ae@aigo = 
circle of assombly). Written in the hand of Putiyotat Komunni. 


Note.—The original is in Vattelattu charactor. A clause near the ond 
is imperfect, and has been omitted. ‘The copy from which this translation 


has been made was obtained from Kiléppatt Teyyan Ménon of Walluvanid 
Taluk, Malabar. ' 


No. 28. 


Attippettilakaranam ( e35)\og4n00e4>aeme), executed in tho month (modo) 
of Karkidakam of the year 898." Samudiéyattiri Panikkar and heirg 
( mmilaoe) have given, with water (vlos)), the Attippor of the land (caso) 
called Vellatt oluva, sowing 12 paras and belonging to the three Pauikkars 
of Vellatt Samudayam (01 agog 1Qaa Varma ais a0B960g 214690), after receiy- 
ing * the market Attippér gold (@aiqomslogyogo.tom), then found by four 
people (momreve68), In this way Paliyatt Maunen Komiand heirs 
(mmilaod) have bought with water the land (ala) called Vellétt olnva, 
sowing 12 paras, after paying (aainqmeion) the market Attippér gold then 
found by four people. The witnesses who know this aro Mangalassa 
Nambiitiri and Kilini Nambiitiri. Written by Pattatt Raman. | 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Dewan of Cochin. 


No. 29. 


Attippettolakarunam (ao 3)\024 :0000: &casmo) executed in the solar month of 
Karkidakam, 898,’ Dhanu Vyalam. Kolappurat Nokan Nirayanan and 
heirs (a@mi)aod) received the current market value (somoaigo eooloo) from 
Palaytir Viyatan Manichan, and granted him the Attippér with water of. 
Mirkankandi Nilam, Kodunga Nilam, Telékka Nilam, Atamban Nilam, 
Patinharé Vellakunnu paramba, and Namban Pallimanyayal (aig Blasmowebd), 


Ne eR Nee Samet em op neepte mn yale em ote tae one os re a en ed 


? Here Ambalapadi socms to be the equivalent of Ama, vide above. 

* A.D, 1728, 

3 Receiving and paying are qualified by the phrase 290)NQmaIMN, which cannot be 
clearly made out. If 2003@ is a corruption of goj®, then the clause may mean “in a 
way extinguishing the right of the three,” i.e, three Panikkars. But if 20010 stands 
for aaa, then the clause may mean “in a way extinguishing the right of Mavan, a 
deity of Nayars.” ‘The Panikkars being called Samudayam fayours this interpretation. 
Finally the word may mean that the right extinguished was “as faras the mango tree,” 
1.e., the timber right. On this last point compare Deed No, 43. 
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situated in Irimbalasséri Désam. Thus Palayir Viyatan Manichan paid the 
current market value and obtained the Attippér with water of the said 
Mirkankandi Nilam, Kodunga Nilam, Telikka Nilam, Atamban Nilam, 
Patinharéd Vellakunnu paramba and Namban Palliuanyayal ( agg lz omowad). 
The boundaries (eo \@aoo) of the said lands are east Vellatkunnu, south 
Nambankalam Nilam, west Ayyappantépanatiri Nilam, and north Vella- 
rakku Nilam. Lvorything, of whatever description (agayogysoo), 
contained within the said boundaries is given (as) Attippér with water. 
The boundaries of Mirkankandi Nilam are east Matana Nilam, south Ata- 
mari Nilam, west the embankment of the tank, and north the canal; 
everything, of whatever description (ag®44o;4521qo), included within the 
said boundaries, including the planting space of seedlings (cee)) and the 
interval between them (aos asym), was obtained on Attippdr with 
water ; as witnessed on behalf of beth grantor and grantee by neighbours 
{aowejo), the over-lord ' (a1sm)ayo), and the Sabhavattam (circle of assem- 
bly). Written in the hand of Vellot Raman. 

Note.—The original is in Vattéluttu character. The copy from which 
this translation was made was obtained from lolepatt Teyyan Ménon of 
Walluvanad Taluk, Malabar. 


No. 30. 


Attippettolakarunam (aog\ogjoonres w.caeme), executed in the solar month 
of Makaram of the year 898,* Dhanu Vydlam. The Uralars of Iswaraman- 
galam sitting inside | @eslean = sitting inside (probably of temple)] in 
the sacred name (@lmcnod @aisvoed) of the god (@masd), received the current 
market value (anna perum artham) fram Valayir Kuriyétat Viyatan 
Manichan, and granted him the Attippér with water, Virudakamay2, of their 
Vettan Nilam in Kilatrikk6vil Désain. Thus Valayir Kuriyétat Viyatan 
Manichan paid the current market value (@ecmaigo ermoo) and obtained 
the Attippér with water of the Vettan Nilam in Kilatrikkovil Désam. The 
Uralars of Iswaramangalam sitting inside (2eglemm = sitting inside, 
perhaps of temple), in the sacred name (@@mox» Gatos) of the god 
(emasd), granted the Attippér with water, of everything, of whatever de- 
scription (amegjsgjs@2), comprised within the four boundaries of the said 
Vettan Nilam in Kilatrikkévil Désam. Thus witnessed by the Sabhavat- 
tam® (ave.230 = circle of assembly) on behalf of the parties granting and 
obtaining, for current value, the Attippér with water of Vettan Nilam in 
Kilatrikkovil Désam, together with every thing, of whatever description, 
contained within its four boundaries. Written in the hand of Panku. 

Note.—The original is in Valiéluttu characters. The copy from which 
this translation was made was obtained from Kailépatt Teyyan Ménon of 
Walluvanid Taluk, Malabar. aA clause near the end is imperfect and has 
been omitted. 


fa ret it, attary e egetncn bs naiy S * Sr epee eel all = ote saa + dese maperenmeme—eee—e—nr teen enfeee ene: infin. sastae ies Sp 6 tees ane eeeneneteenetnenti 


1 Here the Pati and tho circle of assembly attest the deed. 
2 A.D. 1728. 
3 The circle of assembly represented authority. 


= 
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No. 31. 


Pattolakarunam (asso 8cemc), executed in the solar month (ap,00 0) of 
Kanni, 899.’ Tirnmalasséri Naranan Narduan received §40 new faname 
from (the hands of) Milayil Kummini Tayi; the object (#o¥0), then, of 
receiving the said 840 fanains is that the lund called Kkaram in Iswara- 
mangalam Pattam * (a.1g0) is a pa{tam * on a pattam of 56 paras of paddy, 
as per my Naraiyappara ; ‘out of this deduct 1] paras on account of damago 
(@@sails) and !2 paras on account of interest on the amount (adyvaneed) ; 
let the balance of 3 paras of pattam, which with Viisi (aso) = allowance 
for difference of moasure) becomes 3 paras and 8 tiinis (gem) = a measure 
abont 14 Idangali), be paid to my Poluttikkarar (© assyam)ostoo = Pravart- 
tikkur). ‘hus written by Atiyadrat Nrishnan 

Note,—Translated from a copy received from WKilépitt Teyyan Monon of 
Walluvanad Taluk. 


No. 32. 


Pattolakaranam (ano3:eaoemo), executed in the solar month of Kanni, 
8y9,' ° Tirumalasséri Naranan Narauan received 101 funams and 125 paras 
of paddy from Milayil Kummini Tayi; the object, then, of recciving tho 
said 101 fanams and 125 pares of paddy is that the land which formerly 
belonged to Kundaniir Perumpilavil people of Cherumarutiir Désam is a 
pattam * on a pattam of 48 paras, as per my Nariiyappara (Mamowai), 
exclusive of an allowance for dumage (¢@s). Out of this deduct 10 paras 
as interest on the amount at 5 per cent,, and commutable at 4 paras per 
fanam, and let tho balance of 38 paras bo paid to my Poluttikkarar 
(maipom)se000) annually. Thus written by Atiyarat Teyyan. 

Note.-—Translated from a copy received from Kilépatt Teyyan Ménon 
of Walluvanad Taluk. 


No, 33. 


Attippettolakaranam (@slogjooooaecemc), executed in the solar month 
(sowed) of Mithunam of the year 900.’ Having received from (aga = 
from the hands of) Atayur Raman, Samudiyam (vgs) (of) the Urilars 
who sit inside (e@alem = sitting within, perhaps the temple), in the 
blessed name (emmoao) of the Pallimal Tovar (¢@aid = god), the current 
market value (evoaeorigo mono), Patavarkote Nardyanan Devan granted 


a a erent ary 
ee ee | AD tence cemaemey ce eR ag eee ernie cerns en pe ce a ee me er +. 


A.D. 1724. 

_* The sense in which the word péffam is here used, that is, as an aggregation of lands, 
points to yet another mode in which the “ Six Ifundred ’ broke up their communal 
rights. The Néd was assessed with a certain quantity of produce as the Ké’s share, that 
is, as Ké-pdtta-vérum, Note (i) to Deed No, 3. The Taravad Kearanvavar in distributing 
the land would have to assign liability to pay a certain portion of the Ke’s péttam to each 
piece of land made over to each Zerardd ag its share of the commun property. Fach piece 
of land would then come to be known as 60 and s0’s or such and such pdttam. The use of 
the word in this sense is still adhered to in British Cochin inherited from the Dutoh. 


3 Pattanviyi pattamandu, 
* Moawowo — a certain measure. 5 A.D. 1726. 
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[omy mais; oeogemond = literally, wrote and gave by laying (on the 
ground)] Attippér (@e4)3g44) with pouring of water (ameeeos)), of 
Arangatodi land (ceo) of 12 paras, Mutayan Chattamili of 12 paras, 
 Pullanimuri of 6 paras, the land above it (om came), of 5 paras, and 
Kunnachcheri Kandam ' of 12 paras, aggregating (@S\) lands sowing 47 
measures (aisly a6 = a measure) of seed, possessed by him (mcr)es@g) in 
Valia Kundanir Désam. Thus paying the current market value (emma. 
Qomemnac), Atayur Raman Samudadyam (of) the Uralars who sit inside 
(2eg lean = see note above), in the blessed name (@esnoe0) of the Palli- 
mal Tovar (emasd), obtained [agya@lnaig j.amaosreond = literally, wrote and 
caused to be laid (on the ground}] Attippér ( MSlogje) with pouring of 
water (oilmaeaaw)), of Arangatodi land (a ee) of 12 paras, Mutayan 
Chattamili of 12 paras, Pullanimuri of 6 paras, the land above it (erneoiiem 
e2oa) of 5 paras, and Kunnachcheri Kandam of 12 paras, aggregating 
lands sowing 47 measures (a15),40) of seed, (situated) in Valia Kundaniir 
Désam. Thus Patavarkote Narayanan Dévan having received the current 
market value, granted (agyo)s 11.9) adogomond) Attippér with pouring of 
water (cilmameog)), of the lands sowing 47 paras of seed which hé pos- 
sesses (ocolgee@)in Valia Kundaniir Désam. Thus Atayur Raman obtained 
(epyonoaigila amrengord = see note above) the said lands (as) Attippér with 
pouring of water (c7l@amew)). Thus the witness who knows this on 
behalf of the grantor (agy@ na: 9 Am somOay,0) and grantee (amyareaasgy 
aeonenagio) is Rdru Pat(éri (Bhattatiri). Written by Kélachchatil Raman. 


Note.--Translated from a copy received from the Dewan of Cochin. 


No. 34. 


Déesapitiolakarunam (@avrcanmgieimmemo), executed in the solar month 
(swome) of Karkadakam 906° Chinga Vyalam Kiidallir Yogiyatiri Tiruvadi 
(@seyo awocA lwo) o)m015)) inthe name of Trissivapértir Appan | ogg los 
Boi1Gge eogiod = Trichur god (P)] received 14,000 old fanams from Kittalé 
Anantandrayanan Tayamma. The object of receiving the above 14,000 
fanams is that subsequent to the formcr document, lands sowing 420 paras 
of Kanimangalam Chérikkal * (eo oct), 120 paras of Utiyal. 360 paras of 
Manniti Chérikkal (.21©)eeeb), 620 paras of Mattiir Chérikkal, 120-paras of 
Ayinampattam,‘ and 120 paras of Mangaliir Vengattara and 18 Cherumars 
(aigjlwods), are a pattam to you * ena pattam of 5,000 paras of paddy inolud- 
ing the 1,000 paras payable by Kayaradi® Pattillattavar and tho 120 paras 
payable from Vellamkiir | ©a1a@00@0 (?)]. The net annual purapad is 1,500 
paras after deducting 1,050 paras for interest on the amount (advanced), 


pa mee AHe  cak eee ee eee 8 ee ona’ 
ee res - ” Pe 


IS eR OO ET RCN NM deme ermine one spenders tno anempnee niet 


1 See note to Deed No. 12. 2A D.13E. 
5 Lands belonging to Rajus or temples. 

* See note to Deed No. 31 on péttam used in this way. 

6 Pdttamayt patiamdndu, 


© @wrs) lem) gemaid — the ten Ilam people of Kayarati (?), 
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2,240 paras for Ohangngitam ' (.cimeommego) and Palisa [ auieemgo = per-. 
sons rendering service as guards bearing (palisa) shields] and 210 paras 
for ejqeodlamam *(?) sejsadlwsaim (different kinds of agents, servants), — 
making a total deduction of 3,500. The above purapid of 1,500 paras 
with one Choétana (¢aisxmm = a measure) of oi! should be annually*® paid 
regularly on the Ist of every Chingam, and you may enjoy avlaNy (fines) 
for infringing old customs. Written in the hand of Kurnppat Chénnan. 

Note.—Translated from a copy of a copper-plate deed received from the 
Nallépalli Ankaratta Valiya Mannidiyar of Cochin State. 


No. 35. 


Valiyolakaranam (QBenease@cemo, corruption of Glamm@aaesmo = bill 
of sale), executed in the solar month (swowé) of Karkadakam of the year 
914.4 Kurikkaldté Palakkal Mittalevitti] Ummanga and Uchehira of 
Cherukunnatt village (mem) sold as far as their share (meaadodesg aie) 
@@ Ajo) of the Tara ° (00) Kandam ( donee = field) and swanips (  Ddgysos ) 
below their house (afls). Tayatt Vittil Rairu Koran and heirs (@crileod) 
purchased (the same) by paying the current market* value (61 MOGajyoMNe 
geome). The boundary of the land (a@enge) for which this price was paid 
is east as far as the river, south as far as the Palakkal paramba (teu), 
west as far as the Palakkal paramba, and north as faras the Pitikkarantd 
Kandam (land). ‘The land (ceo) produce (owe =: fruit) hidden treasure 
(o0193) and the vessel in which it is secured (+ ag.) aud thorns (qae " 
and cobras (qdéerbasoow) included in the said four boundaries ure purchased 
(amecsres) by paying the price (anaassge0). The witness’ who 
knows this (transaction) is Kuppadakkal Kanaan Nammiaran and the wit- 
ness who knows the house ® (@slewcyoo0,)) is Valliyotan Chingan Kelnu. 
Written with the knowledge of the neighbours ® (ma48a> 3) in the 
hand of Talavil Sankaran. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from the District Munsif. of 
Kavai, Chirakkal Taluk. ‘The original isan Prmiil (Noleluttu) characters, 


Rin ree tt ee TIS. neneeemecem. a ———: en 


? See Glossary. * Probably for ia rgyonlwaa.ab, 

* This deed cannot be clearly understood, as the previons decd is uot forthcoming, Se 
far as can be made ont it. is a Kadnam deed (see Glossary under © Kanu" and notes to 
Deed No. 4) of a whole D°sam or of the whole of the desnisor's interest. in lund, &e., in the 
D'sam. Itigsof interest because the Kduakkér had evidently to Cake upon himeelf the 
protection of the territory. See Deed No. -4. 

4 A.D, 1739, 

5 The fact that the vendors suld their share of the Zara ficld or Tara portion (Kandam 
see Doed No, 12) looks as if the Taya (Nayar village or guild) had held property in its 
corporate capacity in this part of the country {Northern Kolattunad), See Deed No. 4 
and Deed No. 14. 

6 Literally, Anna = that day ; Pera = which will produce ; Arltham == the money, 
wealth. 

7 The attestation of the neighbours and of two special witnesses was alone considered 
necessary in this case. 

* (?) 

* Literally ‘heard and caused to be heard.’’ Kéttu-Kélpichu, 
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No. 36. 


Attippettdlakaranam (avslogysnose1@eeme), executed in Edavam Nyéayar 
(solar month) Karkadaka Vyalam of the year 917 ' at the Chittiir Mannatt ? 
(a2mem) of the Kilappalayur Nad (cms), Varikkot Raman and heirs 
(mmiaob) received the market value (mayqaicioo) from the hands of Ambit 
Raman Manchu. The object of this market value is that Varikkat Raman 
and heirs have given with water as Attippér his (Riman’s) property (o@x®) 
the field * (@sreo) sowing 10 paras (and situated) above the Ambatté ficld 
by the side (@one) of the hill (ae) and below the field belonging to the 
Ayam house, together with its adjoining hillock or margin (@) and upper 
and lower produce (¢ambanairjo @lPadeiayo), Thus having paid the said 
market value the abovesaid land («\eaic) which is above the Ambat field by 
the side of the hill and below the field belonging to Ayam house, and 
sowing 10 paras, together with its adjoining hillock or margin and the 
upper and lower produce has been taken with water as Attippér by Ambit 
Manchu and heirs (@mieod). Thus the witnesses who know this (trans- 
action) are Ilamulé Chennan Raman and Chennalikkote Chatta Raman. 
Written by Kuttikat Itti Korappen. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Nalldpalli Ankaratta 
Valiya Mannadiyar of Cochin State. 


No. 87. 


Aftippettélakaranam (@o3)\agyonore:&memo), executed at Nallaypalli Man- 
natt* (emom) in Angavénat (eomoasmes) (?) Kadaviir (@sayd) (?) Kayari- 
yadath (@welwsem) (?) in the solar month (ag:wé) of Tuldém 924‘ Makara 
Vyilam. Karutta Mannidttil Iravi Itarachan and heirs (@milaod) received 
from (the hands of) Tottatt MaJayan Itti Chattar the current market value 
(@oigasmnoo). The object of receiving the market value is that Karutta- 
mannittil lravi {tarachan and heirs have given by pouring water as Nir- 
mutal (cfldg mat = water property) the Nir Attippér (ca mPlagye) of his 
(Itarachan’s) land (m0) ° situated on the south of the Kalaparamba 
(@@aiom) and Piila (aye = silk-cotton tree) which are above the embank- 
ment (silo) lying below that (land) demised on Kanam ® (e.6moainow) ay) 
by them (Itarachan and heirs) at Kottamangalam (o@:onasee0) and 
(situated) on the north of the Kolachira (n2og alo = big tank) ; the plots 
(@ereo) incladed within these (limits) sowing 70 paras and Kuli (#A = 
an excavated ground) and the three Kuli parambas (@Wlaioay) with their 
upper and lower produce (@eaacaijo &]Paoaaj) together with Atiydin 
Valli Chittanmar (eos) wonbaig))aiomacaot = slave Cherumars) Kannan's son 
Karuttapulli and Rangayan. Thus Tddatt Malayan Itti Chattan and heirs 
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1 ALD. 1742. 2 Vide note to Deed No, 24. 
3 Kandam. See note to Deed No. 12. 

4 A.D. 1748. 

5 Tonma, a corrupt form of Svanma, which occurs in Deed No. 6, 

° The land demised on Kéram was not sold. 
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(enilaor) by giving the abovesaid market value (eaiqoseco) obtained as 
water property (o1ltg0a) the Nir Attippér (Mkanglegit) of tho above- 
said lands with their upper and lower produce ( Bamba eiajo &)vanaiae) and 
Koli (@#¥)) and the three Kuli parambas together with two Cherumars 
(as xjleend ). Witnesses hereof are Vadavanniir Vellalars (aisaimed 
©2198 02 6) and Kilillatt Anantiravars (S1P Qype ao EN) wt), Written in 
the hands of the vendor (as:ongonb). 

Note,—Translated from a copy received from the Nallpalli Ankardtta 
Valiya Mannadiyar of Cochin State. 


No. 38. 


Baliyolakaranam  (ensernasermceme, corruption of adaseoeoceme - 
sule-deed), executed in the solar month (sad) of Makaram of the year 
925.’ Kalyatt Vittil Kunyan Nambi and heirs (@mNeow) having received 
(asoe5)) the current market? value (@emaciqonctiabmoeme alle) sold 
( lend rg0r96) the Kurikkalétt Palakkal Koliyatt Potiyavittilé Valappa 
(28q4 == param ba) in Cherukunnatt village (Q2@ == village) Palakkal 
Mittalévittil Kammaran Oténan having paid (92:0¢0m) the current market * 
value (momenigo gaimdbasmre ate) purchased (alla: numengomd) (the same), 
The boundaries of this paramba (atom) are, east as far as the Canal 
(ees), south as far as the Chettine Kdranma Kandam* (ano == field), 
west as fur as the eastern wall (10a) of Kaliyatt Mittald house, and north 
as far as the Bhagavati Ammére Kandam ° (ooreo - field), Kaliyatt Viltil 
Kunyan Nambi and heirs having received the current market value sold ‘ 
the lands (Mee) and produce (seo = frui t’, including (@osas)) the hidden 
treasure (a1g{)) and the vessel in which it is secured (aay) comprised 
within the said four boundaries. DPalakkal Mittalévittil Kammaran Oténan 
purchased ® (the same) by payi ng the current market valuo. ‘The witness 
(9 9i) corruption of avsea) who knows this (transaction) is Kuppidakkal 
Kannan Kammaran and the witness who knows the house (?) | #S)aod) 
yom) (?)] is Vellyodan Chindan Koran. With the knowledge of these, 
written in the hand of Talavil Nariyanan Sankaran. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from the District Munsif of 
Kavai, Chirakkal Taluk. ‘The original is in Tamil (A‘olefudfi) characters. 
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+ A.D. 1750. 

* Literally, Anna = that day ; Person = which will prodace ; Pou = gold; Kdvamea 
kanam, possession ; Vila = price. 

* See note to Deed No. 12. 

* The use of the werd Kdnom above yroves, that what was sold was the Karam right 
(compare Deed No. 4). If go, it is important to observe exactly the things so conveyed, 
viz., lands, prodace and hidden treasure. Veppriw Cheppuw are two of the Lest known 
incidents of the water birthright. 

© It is suggested in a note to Deed No. 2 that possibly the transfer of frechold “ by 
water” came into the country with the Védic Brahmans, whose influcnce was never 80 
great in this part of the country (North Kolattunad, Chipakkal Taluk) as it was further 
south. Possibly, therefore, this deed and, perhaps, No, 35 also were meant to be f rechold 
deeds. They were certainly handed in us copies of sv-called Jaumam deeds. 
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No. 39, 


Attippettélakaranam (ew 3) 9q40900I816m0), exccuted in the solar month 
(smowe) of Dhann of the year 932.'| Nechchikkdt Riman Ki{tanan (@)gemob 
= vulgar form of Krishnan) and heirs (mmseod) received from (sq = 
from the hands of) Kuruppatt Chirukdta and heirs (@mfaié) the current 
market valua (seaeaiqomano), Thus having received the current 
market value, Nechchikk6t Raman Kittanan and heirs granted (ag or) ne og 
emo = literally wrote and gave) the Attippir (#31944) as water property 
(a3idq me) with water (aaa) of his Kotamanna land (alee) sowing 6 paras 
in Kurichelikkare Désam. Thus having paid the current market value, 
Kuruppatt Chirak6ta and heirs obtained [a@ pong Odoneosab -—= literally had 
or got (it) written] the Attippér as water property (obgmw) with water of 
the Kotumanna land sowing 6 paras in Kurichchikkare Disam. Thus 
Nechchikkot Raman Kittanan and heirs granted the Attippér as water pro- 
perty with water of the Kotumanna (land) of 6 paras. Thus having paid 
the current market value, Kuruppatt Chirukdta and heirs obtained (anyon py 
©fomB, see note sbove) the Attippér as water property with water of 
Kotumanna (land) of six paras in Kurichchikkare Désam. Thus Raman 
Kittanan and heirs granted (agyoloasgemm) the said land. Thus Chiru- 
kita and heirs obtained (o@ym) pimmosnesb) the said land. The witnesses 
who know this in behalf of the grantor (om Polo SogamH2 yi,0) and of the 
grantee (agypo.aodomayio) are Koravankuli Nayar and Attittrd Kora 
Mappilla. Written in the hand of Chirdman. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Dewan of Cochin. 


No. 40. 


Attippettolakaranam (eog)ogjaocves 9.e6mo), executed in the solar month 
(smo2%) of Mithunam of the year 934." Having received the current 
market valuo (emmrooigo «ncico) from (@goe% = from tho hands of) the 
Uralar in the blessed name (@)amrd gaioom) of Kurichchikkare Tévar 
(@naid = god) Techchikkot Chakkan Ramar and heirs (mrFeo0d) granted 
( OY) AFo9g0m0N = wrote and gave) the Attippér ( go$)624¢) with pouring 
water ()e2ee00') of bis Pati parambaof 7 paras in ths Muti Dégam. 
Thus having paid the current market value (the Urdlars) obtained [ om sem Lay 
. og ones = literally had or got (it) written j the Attippér with pouring water 
of Pati paramba of 7 paras in the Miiti Désam. Thus Chakkan Ramar and 
heirs granted (.@y¢.m\oargom0%, 8x0 nute above) the said land. Thus having 
paid the current market value, the Urdlar in the blessed name of Kurich- 
chikkare Tovar obtained (ag yo .gnsoere.nd, see note above) tne said land. 
The wituesses who know this in behalf of the grantor ( AOE Mad IgGmn2ay,0) 
and grantea (ogya).gonrngoay>) are Koravankuli Nayar and Malama- 
vatiyil Makhkachir. Written in the hand of Koyat Kondu. 

Note,—Translated from a copy received from the Dewan of Cochin. 
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A.D, 1756-57, - A.D. 1759, 
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No. 41. 


Attippettlukaranam (se3\og jaca & e6mo), executed at Chittur Mannatt: 
acm oo) In Kilappalaytir Nad in the solar month (sao) of Minam $38 # 
Edavam Vydlam. Elavatt Riman Chittan and heirs (omnes) received 
from Ambit Manchu Raman the cerrent market value (®21Qa Goo), The 
object of receiving the said market value is Fluvatt Raman Chattan and 
heirs give as water property (a goa) by pouring water the Nir Attippér 
(cMog)agy4) of the land (60x) called Otasera above the Porayatta Nilam 
and below the Alukkan Chira, comprising plots sowing 60 paras of paddy 
and the parambas (aiooms) on both sides (2m) and the up; er and lower 
produce: (@7abaceiaje &)Yaneiajo) and the Nuri (cee) = space required for 
planting seedlings) and the Nuriyida Paluta (cow lw)lsoigm = interval between 
the planting of seedlings). Thus Ambdt Raman and Manchu and Raman 
and heirs (mmilaob) by giving the current market value obtained as water 
property (a%tq mab) the Nir Attippdr with the pouring of water of the said 
land Otasera ahove the Porayatta Ni'am and below the Alukkan Chira, com- 
prising plots sowing 60 paras of seed and the parambas on both sides, and 
the Nuri (cod) = the space required to plant seodlings) and Nuriyida 
Palnta (camals asym = interval betweun the planting of seedlings), Thus 
Raman Chittan and hoirs receiving the current market value have executed 
this, and likewise Manchu Raman and heirs paying the current market 
value have got this executed. Thus the witnesses to this are Elamally 
Chénur Raman and Chennalikat Chittan Raman. Written in the hand of 
Achatt Kandu. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Nallépalli Ankaratta 
Valiya Mannadiyar of Cochin State. 


No. 42. 


To the Adhikari (eouileoe)) of Tirumala Divara (esas) in Cochin 
IIeard from Cochin Sangara Pillay that boundaries were fixed (eegan)a) 
©).}) to the compounds* (ajowlsasde = literally the sight of a habitation) 
and lands‘ (@sreaae) belonging to Tirumala Dévaram in the tracts (a yea 
cad.) Included In 'Turaviir and Manakkottuttu ( saobject to) Chérttala Manda- 
vattum® Va:ukkal*® and that copies were brought and deposited [ @aeasas opi) 
oy (? )] at the Mandavattum Vatukkal (eengoiqzo anges wt) of documents 
(ayacemeaco) relating to property held on Erakkarayma ° (agedeaos » ) and 
Janmam (#-v:). Therefore I have rolinquished (®:lsmpmme) in behalf of 





il 


1 See note to Deed No. 24. ; 2 A.D. 1763. 

? Probably manors would be more correct. See note to Deed No. 20. 

* See note to Deed No. 12 regarding Kandam. 

5 Mandapam (Sansk.) = open shed or hall, and Patil (Lrav.) = door, gate, chief 
entrance. Taken together they mean @ Tahsildar’s office. | 

6 A right by which a small purapdd is paid to the Janmi by the name of Eya-Micha- 
ram. It is not generally renewed, but of late it is renewed on payment of Oppu ad Tagi 
alone, It is now recognised as redeemable, 
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the Dévasvam the Mupra' (qo,) and 3 of what is Janmam (s wo) and Era- 
kdrdyma (agoeo:@) documents whereof have been found. Enjoying 


(them) thus the Michavaram* of Erakdrayma should be paid annually to 
the Mandavattum Vatukkal and receipts (ofl,) taken. Thus to this effect 


written on the 10th of the month (asc) of Makaram of the year 945° 
under the orders of His Highness (o@ajg2 qgo asiaiim ,) by Anancha 
Perumal Anancha Perumal, the Valia Mélelutta Kanakku (aeNlw oanay om 
&enee = an Office of that name). 


Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Dewan of Cochin State. 


No. 43. 


Attipper dlukaranam (englngjonvea&eemo), exccuted on the closing 
(©o1.@<m) solar month (sg2w) of the Chingam of the year 951." 

Piliparambil Kélan Koman and heirs (omileod) having received the 
current market Attippér value (© 11Q9 ase GOS)HQinamino) as found at the 
time by four people (exmmoncacre) granted (apy) oerg@monb = literally 
wrote and gave) the Attippér with pouring of water (ailmasaaow)) of the 
plot (aero) lying east to west on the northern slope (aismds agoas)at) of 
the hill in the western Odi (a3) = division or range of fields) of Karaka 
Akathiitta belonging to them (m#eddéeae) in Kutuvir Désam, so as to 
extinguish the (right in) mango tree (a@.a180) * the (right in) sand (aemesan) 
and the right in water (g2e@amo) and to convey the right of ceremony 
(#(ao ases))® without any dispute respecting this and touching that 
(Qmomogim rov~) gorvelwoeosrom). In this way Ijnvan Tharayolil 
Kalavan Maman and heirs (mma) obtained the Attippér with pouring of 
water (aileamaow)) of the plot (ergo) lying east to west on the northeru 
slope of the western hill and belonging to Kélan Koman and heirs, in a 
manner to extinguish the (right in) mango tree (ao wae), the (right in) 
sand (asmaioo), and the (right in) water (ae@an), and to convey the right 
of ceremony (#2%0ase)) and without any dispute respecting this and 
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1 Literally, three (Minn) paras bushels), t.e.,3 paras per 10 paras, the State share of 
the net produce. 

The Mupra wssessment in the Native States of Trivanocore and Cochin is perhaps the 
relic of the ancient K6-Pattdvaram (see note to paragraph (7) of Decd No.3). It is 
certainly noteworthy that if a Nambatiri in Travancoro sells his frechold land to any one 
but a Nambiatiri, an obligation to pay Mupra (in the case of wet lands, and Ettayil onnu 
(Lin 8 in the caso of garden lands) immediately attaches to the land.—(Ward and Connor's 
Survey Memo., p.63. Trevandrum Ed.), The Brahman hierarchy had evidently prior 
to the execution of Deed No. 2 (A.D. 774) been admitted to privileges equal or perhaps 
superior to those conferred on the Jews and, Syrians, Those privileges were probably 
hered:tary, but not assignable to any one but Nambatiris. 

* Micha (Drav.) = height, above, and Vdram (Drav., perhaps fron varavu, income) = 
share in general. 

3 A.D. 1770. A.D. 1776. 

* These seem to indicate that the timbor-rig].t, the earth-right ene ae meen 
were given up. 

6 It is not clear what this means, 
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touching that (amamgom mang) oototlwo @soom), Thus the witness 
who knows this is Otaparambatt Kittanan Nayar. Written by Poringelil 
Chennan. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Subordinate J udve of 
British Cochin, 


Ne. 4!. 


This is Aftippettalakaranim (@mgiagioonter@aeme) written in the solar 
month (agox@) of Tulim of the year 951.' Talikkokat Paraméswaran 
Trivikraman und heirs (mmieot) have given, by recciving the market 
(aoigo? = literally, born*® or produced) Attippér* value ( BS Sgiominc) ag 
then found (@og) by four people (moat) the Attippor’? with pouring of 
water (cril@ea zoel) and accompanied by Janmam ? right (# waceso = literally, 
born? fruit) over their (lands) in Talikolangara Diésam and bounded on the 
east by (the land called) Totu-pata, west of a and Kunnatdtupata, 
on the west ............ on the south by Puli Kandam and Manakkat- 
tilavan’s dwelling compound (aeméesglesai%® melesmmaiom) ,,....., . 
weee North ....--eeee ee field and Pilakkit paramba, on the west....., 
oe +. on the east by the Patinhdr6 Dévasvam Totuva, on the south by.... 
seseee Jungle (@os,), (Wole.—Here more boundaries follow which owing 
to omission of words are unintelligible) ; (the lands) included in the above 
four boundaries (meeim)c) and sowing 18 paras, KrinhGri (lands) of 8 paras, 
Nalpatinim land, Karuvanntir Punja (ajsm) (land) of 9 paras, making a 
total of punja lands (ajsmic eto) of 388 paras and wet lands (aedasoo)) and 
paramLas (asom) Netumpalli Tarana Nellur Niardyanam Paraméswaran and 
heirs (mmilaot) tuke the above said lands (aabaiom)) and parambas ( 1901) 
and the waste (gs) Chulliparamba in tlie cast and west (#”) seaa) with 
flowing water (cx3] 2a 2901) and water caused to come into contact (171 @=),0)) 
along with the Janmam right (#vao0, see note above) oo. .seeecaee 
Witnesses knowing (this) are Ponnalliir, Kittampill, Watal uramallir, 
Kilakkiniyedatt Kokka. 

Note.——Trauslated from a copy received from the Dewan of Cochin State. 


No. 45. 


Attippettslakarunam (@nglogjoonceie.mcmc), executed ut Latta Mangalam 
Mannatta ? (acmem) in Palaytir Nad (ors) in the sular mouth of Kumbham 
in the year 957.4. Dhanu Vydlam, Shippi Ammiydr, danoghter of Thoppa 
Pattar,® a Paradési (aioeaus) = foreigner) and heirs (mauled) residing at 
Kakurissi Akaram (m@oo = a Brahman house) received from Ambat 
Raman Ittunni Raman the current market value (maiqaioco). Thus the 
object of rec iving the said market value is that Shipp Ammiyar and heirs 
(@ailzo%) give by pouring water as water property (midg@a) the Nir 
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1 A.D. 1778. 

2 Here the close connection between the Drav. Péru and the Sanskritised form of it 
Janmam is sufficiently obvious. 

> See note to Deed No. 24. 4 A.D, 1781-82. 5 Kast Coast Brahman, 
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Attippér (fl o0g)0944) of 2 kandams (plots) sowing 120 nalis (cow) of 
paddy and situated below your land (aw)! called Otasira nilam of — 
Chamba (?) and above our Parakkal Kandam (plot) ‘and the parambas 
(ating) on both sides (mwas) of it together with the upper and lower 
produce (82abadaiajo eaoaojo). Thus Ambdt Raman Ittunni Raman and 
heirs (mm‘laod) obtained with the pouring of water as Nirmutal (7a gon 
= water property) the Nir Attippér (cflog)az4%) of the abuvesaid two plots 
of land below the Otasira land of Chambatt (aimuem) and above the Parak- 
kal Kandam and sowing 12 paras of seed, and the parambas on both sideg 
of it with the upper and lower produce (eam ronjaj &)vaoe20). Thus 
the witnesses who know this are Kilatti Arangan Chattan and Manikatt 
Kandan Teyyan. Written in the hand of Eluvatt Thoppu. , 

Note.—Trauslated from a copy received from the Nallépalli Ankaratta 
Valiya Mannadiyadr of Cochin State. 


No. 46. 


Attippettélakarunam (ans\ogyoonse: aero), executed at Chittiir Mannatt® 
in the solar month (ayswd¢) of Edavam in the year 959 * Kumbham Vyalam. 
Porayatt Riman and heirs (mmiace) received the current market value 
(©a1Quc2o) from Ambit Raman Ittunni Raman. The object (oye) of 
receiving the said market value is that Porayatt Raman and heirs give 
(®@0g0m0%) with pouring water as water property (ajl#goab) the Nir Attip- 
por (cSlogimgj) of the Kandams (@sneo = plot) sowing 12 paras seed, 
bounded on the north by your (mento) land (@mo~w) called Otasira énng. 
konath (ascélo engmonaoemem) and on the south by our (means) Nilam, 
east by Tiruttillatt Nilam, and on the west by the slope (o vege) of the 
paramba, together with the (right of) guarding ‘ (a1s@9ay or atonvay = sentry 
or guard) and Kirayma‘ (@oeom ) as well as the upper and lower produce 
(Barkaodes yo &)]Paoeiajo) and everything of whatever description (a) 19") 
smo) comprised within these four boundaries. Ambat Raman Ittunnj 
Raman and heirs (@ nie) obtain with the pouring of water as water pro- 
perty (v)4am 4) the Nir Attippér (Mlos’egia) by giving the said market 
value of the Kandam (plot) sowing 12 paras and bounded on the north by 
the Otasira Annikonath Nilam, on the south by their (m@ans) Nilam, on 


the east by Tirnttillatt Nilaum, and on the west by the slope of the paramba 


upper and lower produce and everything of whatever description (MOgjorgy 
$m@°) comprised within these four boundaries. Thus the witnesses who 
know this are Chittan Raman and Chennalikot Teyyan Raman. Written 
in the hand of Tatchét Kandu. : 

Noate.—Translated from a copy received from the Nallépalli Ankaratta 
Valiya Mannadiyar of Cochin State. 


1 Tonma. See note to Deed No. 37. 
2 See note to Deed No. 24. 5 A.D. 1784. 
* Compare notes to paragraphs (c) and (f) and (m) of Deed No, 3; also notes to 


Deed No. 4, 


1 
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No. 47. 


Attippettdlakaranam (an slogyonooaaeome), executed in the solar month | 
(evowe) of Karkadakam of the year 963.! Chirakkal Paraydnullil Nara- 
yanan Chumaran and heirs (@a)20c) having received the market Attippér 
value ( 21Q2 @g)rgjooirc) as found at the time by four people (secama oa 
Aaitaeng) granted (agpelomogemont) the Atlippir with water flowing (cas 
es2o0!) and water coming into contact (Wlo)a.) of their (moa doe & & ) 
Kalimpuramn Désam (@ylmjoo eaec). Thus Ayiriir Niriyann Rama 
Varma Avatiri Kovilatikdrikal and heirs (mma) having paid tho market 
Attipp6r valuo (oasgo a slagyomoc) as found then by four people (seam 
BISasibDr mg) obtained (ag ye) ayo meengond) the Attippor with water flowing 
(Bl@amzow)) and watcr coming into contact (ailmg)a) of the said Kalim- 
puram Désam. Thus the boundaries of this Désam are cast Edamuttam 
Désam, south Ramallir Desam, west Moppuratta Paramba (which is), west 
of Tirunilam, and north Kuruvetti Paramba. The lands (g atom eo) and 
parambas (aomgm%») and everything else of whatever description (enge 
oG349%945D0° included (@~245) within the above four boundaries and 
the Désam,? Désidhipatyam,? Ambalappadi’ and Uriyma* have been given 
and received with water flowing ( les80). The witnesses who know this 
are Kuttumpilli Mitta Nambitii, Kunampilli Nambiitiri, Edatiruttu 
Pattali, and Kutd@ykkal Sankaran Kaiwnmal. Written by Chemmappallil 
Sankaran Shollampenambiyath Sankaran. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from the Subordinate Judge of 
British Cochin. 


No. 48. 


Vilaydlakaranam ( adeiowseeceme = deed of sale), exccuted in the solar 
month (sqow¢) of Mithunam of the year 983. Palakkal Patinharéd Vittil 
Rayiru Chandu and heirs (mie) of Cherukunnatt village (ao) sold by 
recoiving the current market value (staaaigo aNawamo) the paramba 
(aunmu) known as Kallinga Valappa which is the Janmam (.a1two corruption 
of sao) of Payangote Palakkal Patinharé Vittil Chandu of Cherukunnatt 
village (zo). Tho said paramba was purchased by paying the current 
market value ‘ (seamaaige alleicegome) by Karippatt Valli Kiilakatt Chi- 

rakkal Kilakatt Ravi Varma Raja (oom). The boundary of this paramba 
(x ou) is east as far as the Chernkunnatt Dévasvam (@o 19900) Kandam 
(field), south as far as Kalattil Kolangakote Paramba, west as far as Uda- 
yammadatt Palakkal Kundam (land), and north as far as the land (eee) 
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4 AD. 1788. 

? Incidents attached to the rank of a Désivali. See Glossary. 

3 A.D. 1808, 

4 No mention here of water, theugh Jawan would seem to moan the water Lirth: 
right. ‘Ihe decd is called merely a deed of sale-—not an Atfipper, There are only three 
deeds in this collection, Nos. 35, 38, and 48, in proof of the fact, but it ja not improbable _ 
that neither Aftippér nor Janwam was in general use in North Kolattunad (Chipakkal 
Taluk) until after the British occupation. 


um 
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of Chirakkal Kovilakam and Chernkunnu Dévasvam ( @erasemo), The lands 
(cma) produce (acai = fruit), stones (#g), thorns (g2e), hidden treasure 
(er), and other things of whatever description (og#g40g43@0) included in 
the said boundaries were purchased by paying the current market value by 
Karippatt Palli Kilakattil Chirakkal Kilakatt Ravi Varma Raja Tamburan 
to Palakkal Patinhare Vittil Rayiru Chandu and heirs. Thus the witnesses 
(m2am) corruption of mooee)) are Chenicheri Chattu and (@S) axolyo ?) 
Puliyankotan Kannan. Written in the hand of Katankétan Chandu Koran 
with the knowledge of the neighbours (o@g3¢a00a1).g)).! 

Note.—Translated from acopy received from the District Munsif of 
Kavai, Chirakkal Taluk. 

No. 49. 

A ttippettilakaryyam (an 3\03420 00m aod), executed in the solar month 
(amon) of Makaram of the yerr 985.2. Médabydlam at Mitrananna puram 
Mukkalvattam (geo a3 = temple of Bhagavati). Payyur Paraméswaran 
Narayanan and heirs (@milacd) granted (agyeoasg nnd = literally wrote 
and gave) to Ennir Nandiyér Valli Naraiyanan Narayanan and heirs 
(@miaob) by receiving the current market value (saiqo aNassoolc) as then 
found by four people (@eammocin® me) the AttippGr (eos)eg4a) with pouring 
of water (2aHogq°) in such a manner thai (the transaction) might not in 
future (aceiled) be questioned (Bam a) by us, our heirs (¢vemenoo = 
desccndants) or anybody else (zoonm«mere)), their (msec seag) Puttir 
Disam * (ayqgaeoseuoo) Déosidhipatyam*® (ee-20Na1o) two temples (amo 
ergo) (called) Mitraénannapuram (4) @oM032J00) and Tekkiniyammakdava, the 
Ambalappadi ® (amaueig3S)) Urayma * (axe) and other tomple dignities 
(2ng0 @sm@Vlaioywago) the lands (@e,0m)) and parambas (ainm) the 
retainers‘ (@pe) and slaves (emslws) the dues (¢ai2a08n corruption of 
@gocwaco = enjoyments) of Désavali (eeceasow)) and everything else of 
whatever description (anjnangjogje@e) included (seaogj5) within (como) 
this Désam. Thus Enniir Nandiyar Valli Nadrdyanan and Anantiravars 
obtained (agye@lanetoneod = literally, had or got written) by paying the 
current market value (ooigaile: eoolnc) as then found by four people («ecm 
mao eon) the Aitippor with pouring of water (22@.9jz4°) in such a manner 
that (the transaction) might not in future (eae) be questioned (¢.21:m, a) 
by Paraméswaran Naradyanan, heirs (amiaom) descendants (evedifoon) or 
anybody else, (eo 2osmomerejo) Paraméswaran Narfyanan’s and heirs (mm!) 
aod) Puttiir Désam,’ Désddhipatyam,’ the two temples (called) Mitrinan- 
napuram and Tekkiniyammakava, the Ambalappadi® and Urdyma’ and 


1 Kétta Kelpichu = heard and caused to be heard. 2 A.D, 1810, 

3 Incidents attached to the dignity of a Désavali. See Glossary. 

* The conveyance of rights in free retainers after the introduction of British rule is 
to bo noted as it explains the relations which have all along subsisted between the 
Janms and those bencath him. 

5 “C.D, was anciently D':drdli of the Désams of in your division, but as the 
present family is disqualified from poverty (or want of respectability or other cause (you 
will exercise in these Désams the duties of head of Policc, of Village Munsif, and of Tax- 

—gollector, but yon will not interfere with the Désdvdli Sthdnamdna Avakdsam (or such — - 
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other temple dignities (ang cam@oulaio,oad), the lands and parambas 
(arbor ttlmgo ainmy@go), the retainers and slaves (@pasiwot), the dues | 
(taiseae, see note above) of Désavali, and everything else of whatever 
description included within this Dégam. Thus th® witnesses for this Attip- 
pettdla (amg)agjonoe) in behalf of the grantors (aayonacgnamags) and 
the grantees (agyam) aoecmen2qyo) are Vennarattiir Okki, Tekkiniydtam and 
Nantiyarvalli. Written in the hand of Kollikandara Govindan. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from M. H. Wigram, District 
Judge of South Malabar 

No. 50. 

Royal letter addressed to Cheruvattur Nambiitiri. Elétat Ullannir 
{am in Perumpillesséri Désam of Urakam Pravirtti having become oxtinct 
that Taravad' together with the pro; erty (a1.7y) rice-lands (ygyow)), persons 
(@goo = probably retainers, guards), slaves (@eslwoo), chest of documents 
(©2-Sleyaowe) and all Ambaiapadi and Urdyma rights and everything of 
whatever description (.g@440gj3@°) with the exception of the Urdyma of 
Changarayil Kshétram (temple), are hereby granted’ to you Cheruvattur 
Nambitiri for exclusive enjoyment (aoocommnmcs ay o.oo @Soa@ = liter- 
ally without any question from any one). Written in the month of 
Vrischikam 1020 M.E. in the hand of Pavvattil Krishnan, in the presence 
and under the orders of Kanayanniir Kovilakam Raja. i 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from Nellissdri Siva Kamayyan 
of Palghat Town. 

No. 51. 


ROYAL LETTER ADDRESSED TO CHUNDAYKAT OTALUR (NAMBUTIRI), 


Whereas there being no male members in the two INains of Kandiyir 
Natuvattunnu Natuvat and Kandadnasseri Palaykat in Alir Muri of 
Chundal Prayirtti, Sridévi and Savitri, two females of Natuvat lam,‘ have 
executed a document authorizing® Otalir Nambiitiri to marry* in the said 
Taravad,‘to hold and enjoy the property, movable and immovable (aayg 
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ancient privileges belonging to him us D;w:d/i) as the Government may deem it advisablo 
to permit to be enjoyed, and as the inhabitants may voluntarily offer in conformity with 
old customs.’ Extract from Mr. Greme’s form of sanad appointing Adhikdris of 
Amsams. Special Commissioner to Priucipal Collector, 20th May 1828, Conf. p. 89 of 
the text. 

* See note to Deed No. 22. 

* This illustrates one mode in which Nambatiri inheritances are passed on in 
the Native States. 

3 A.D. 1844., | es 

* Illam is a Dravidian, net a Sanskrit word. It is now »lmost exclusively applied to | 


Nambfitiri family houses, but anciently the i/ was the king’s house. Pee the use of Kévtl 


(properly Kéyi/) in Deed No. 12 and others. The Nambatiris, in right of the princely 
privileges which seem to have been conferred on them, in common with Jews and Syrians, 
probably assumed the right, among their other privileges, of styling their dwellings 
royal houses. There is a strong contrast in this deed betweon Zilam and Taravdd—BSeo 
to Deed No. 22. : 

5 This illustrates another mode in which Nambatiri inhcritances are passed on in the 


6 
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. eb), including the slaves and the Ambalapadi, Urayma and other titles and 


honors (cwoomaomese) attached to the pagodas of Ariyanniir, Kandiytir 
and Plakkat, and to maintain the females: and whereas that document 
. has now been presented before us, we hereby direct that Otaltir (Nambitiri) 
do marry in the said Taravad, hold and enjoy the property, movable and 
immovable, slaves and chest of documents (msle,2eme) belonging to the 
two Illams of Natuvat and Palaykat, and the Ambalapadi, Urayma, titles 
and honors, and everything else pertaining to the abovementioned three 
pagodas and maintain the females. Written in the month of Mithunam 
1026’ M.E. in the hand of Vavvattil Krishnan, in the presence and under 
the orders of Trichur Vattakkechira Kovilakam Raja. 


Note,—Translated from a copy received from Nellisséri Siva Rimayyan 
of Palghat Town. . 


No. 52. 
ROYAL LETIER ADDRESSED TO CHOLAYKARA (NAMBUTIRI), 


Whereas the document executed on the 8th Mithunam 991 by Tamaras- 
séri Nambiitiri of Kariyannir Muri, in Chengalikkot Pravirtti, authorising ? 
Cholaykara Nambiitiri to hold and? enjoy, in the capacity of Anantiravan,? 
the Tamarass6ri Taravad and the property, movable and immovable, slaves, 
chest of documents (as:\@jaxme), Désam, Dégidhipatyam, Ambalapadi, 
Urayma, and everything else belonging to that Taravid*® has been produced 
before us: and whereas Tdmarasséri Nambiitiri and the female members 
are dead and Chélaykara has married in that Taravid and has been 
enjoying the property and titles pertaining to the same; and whereas 
Chilaykara has communicated the matter to us by a letter, we hereby 
direct that Cholaykara do hold and enjoy the said Tamaragsori 'Taravdd and 
the property, movable and immyable, slaves, chest of documents (aude 
aoemo), Désam, Ldyidhipatyam, Ambalapadi, Uriyma, and everything else 
attached to the Taravad. Written in the month of Vrischikanr 10314 M.E. 
in the hand of Pavvattil Krishnan, in the presence and under the orders of 
Kanayanniir Kovilakat Tamburan. 


Note.-—Translated from a copy received from Nellisstri Siva Raimayyan 
of Palghat Town. 


No. 53. _ 
ROYAL LETTER ADDRESSED TO PATTIYUR (NAMBUTIRD. 


Whereas the document executed by Nanyayya and Nangeli, the only 
members (female) of Pattallir Illam in Etakkulam Mari of Arippalain 
Pravirtti, authorizing * Patiyiir Nambiitiri to hold and ® enjoy the property, 
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1A.) 1851. 
2 'This illustrates another mode of passing on Nambatiri inheritances in the Native 
States. 
8 See note to deed No. 22. * A.D. 1855. 
~ § Tilustrative of another mode of passing on Nambttiri inheritances in the Native 


: States. 
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‘movable and immovable, slaves, chest of documents (@0.19) ayereme), 
Ambalapadi, Urdyma, titles and honors attached to Vellinattan Pagoda, — 
Désam, Désidhipatyam, and everything else belonging to that Teravaid! - 
has been produced before us and Pattallur Nangeli is dead, we hereby 
direct that Patiytir Nambiitiri do hold and enjoy, as he has hitherto done, 
by virtue of the document aforesaid, the Pattallir Taravad, and the-pro- 
perty, movable and immovable, slaves, chest of documents (@a1g)ajaoanc) 
belonging to the same, Ambalapadi and Urdyma of Vellittat Pagoda; 
Désam and Désadhipatyam, and everything else connected with the said 
Taravad, and maintain tho female Nangayya. Written in the month of 
Dhanu 1031 M.E. in the hand of Pavvattil Krishnan, in the presence and 
under the orders of Iringdtakkiite Kévilakat Tamburan. 

Note.—Translated from a copy received from Nellisgéri Siva Ramayyan 
of Palghat Town. 


No. 54. 


Janmam® deed (wcao'v000) execated by 1, Kréchchan alias Chekkunni 
Nayar; 3, Chandu Nayar; *, Chattu Nayar, sons of Koletuttakuriyéttina 
Cheratamma; and 4, Eréchchan Nayar, son of Pennotti Amma in Nedun- 
gottir Désam, Kotttili Amsam, Calicut Taluk, to Rama alias U nnippera 
Kurup, son of Matiravana Chorukétta Cheruuni Amma of the above Dégam, 
on the 12th Chingam of the year (ago) 1056, corresponding to 26th 
August 1881. Whereas Rs. 3800 was fixed (9) co) .9}) as the Janmam 
value (#mofie) of 1, Vadakkémiillakkandam (useagaem*so = northern 
corner land) in the eastern division (@s)) of Kilakk6 (eastern), Mantayar 
Nilam (cleo = land); and 2, Vadakku Padinydré Milakkandam Paoramba 
(north-western corner portion of the paramba) in Veluttir Paramba, speci- 
fied in the schedule below, which are our Junmam, we have this day 
granted (@mil@leere) the Janmam of the property (ciao), with every. 
thing of whatever description (agmg jtogjsomg@s)) ;* out of the Janmam 
value of Rs. 300 due to us (soqa:canaiooeng = literally, that ought to come 
to us) we havo reserved (aie) Rs. 103, being the Kanam and loan (so 
asoy), including interest (atev@s)), due by us the first and second exe. 
_ecutants to Chemmalasséri Patinydrayil K6ru Korup on land No. 1, and Rs, 
166-10-0, being the Kanam and loan (@scaigy), including interest (auailce 
@S)), due to you on the paramba No. 2, making under the two heads 
(aieoveleh) Rs. 270-10-0, and the balance of Rs. 29-t-0 we have reveived 
in cash (#.0ée0) from you, and we ore satisfied as to the Junmam value of 
Rs. 300; we have therefore no claim (@eaims0) and concern (01) about 
your ae aa (eus@s)) and enjoying (@@e@ailes) the property (immo) 
as Janmam (sxwaow)) under this (deed) (m wimox). 








See CRE heen eR ART SAR A tT TCC CRETE SE BO BOE eS 


1 See note to Deed No. 22. * A.D. 1855.56, : 
® This phrase has come into ‘general use throughout the district within the last 


few years only, 
Eppérpetttau, the same word used in Deed No,"4. 
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Written j in the hand of Kakiadan. ‘Tnbichohi Andi with Matirapana- 


pennapurat Ittirdrappa Kurup and Mannil Arikkétparambat Kélu Adiyédi 
as witnesses to this—- 


| 
|, | kandain | | | | yard 
: | Nilam. | | | Korie 
| | | | | yéttina 
‘| | | ; | Param- 
ia ! | ' ba. 
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1. CHEKKUNNI NAYAR (signed). 
2. CHANDU NAYAR (4, ). 
3. CHATTU NAYAR E gs. 
4. EROMAN NAYAR Cae 2 


Witnesses (2 UETIRARPPA KURUP ( ,, ). 
Ness 2, KELU ADIYODI Ce -) 
Note.—Tranoslated from a copy received from the Registrar of Malabar. 
No. 55, 


KOVILAKAM No. 10 or 1057. | 

Royal letter (ols). written jointly by Wulluvandttudaya ) Kadannamtit- 
tayil Walluvanattukare Mankadakovilakat Védapuratti Valiya Tam buritti of 
Mankada Amsam,, Walluvandd Taluk, and Srivallabhan Valiya Tamburan 
Avarkal of the said Kovilakam, to Mambee Ali, son of Moidu of Valambir 
Amsam, of the said taluk. The object (20-y0) is that, whereas one item of 
Knudiyirippu (#slailm,;), being the Janmam of Mankada Kd6vilakam 
Chérikkal, purchased (¢)@o3.e8)) on the 13th Vrischikam 1052 from Avaran- 
kutti and his brother Said Ali, sons of Kalattiltodiyil Pari, and specified in 
the schedule below, has this day been demised to you ona pattam of 3 
fanams and a Kanam? of Rs. 4-9-2, equal to 16 new fanams, you should 
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¥ One of the families which attested Deeds Nos. 1 and 2. 
* There ig here no mention of any fine on entry. It is not usual to mention it or 
state its amount. | 
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pay within the 30th Makaram of cach year from 1057, Annas 6, being the | 


michchaéram payable annually, after deducting the interest on tho Kinam 


amount and the Government assessment from the aforesaid pittam, as well _ 
as 2 annas for Onavalakkula (a2emoivasa: = bunch of plantains presented 


during the Onam festival) and Annas 2 on account of Nei Villakku 
(ammloNac = lamp lighted with ghee) in Mankada temple from your 
pocket (@ ype = literally, from the hand) and obtain receipt (vege) ; 
and if the michcharain is left in arrears without Eeing paid at the prescribed 
time, you should pay the sume, with interest at 12 per cent.; you should 
also surrender, on receipt of the Nianam, the Kudiyirippu mentioned in the 
schedule on demand. ' 
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Written in the hand of Pulappullimadattil VenkidGswara Pattar on the 
6th December 1881, corresponding to the 22nd Vrischikam 1057, with the 
undersigned witnesses. 

Note. —Translated from a copy furnished by the District Registrar, 
No. 56. 

| Panaya patta kulikkdua® kudiyirippu decd (ciem@gjg@0 a0 .6maS)a\eagi), 
executed on the 9th Dhanu 1057 by Naduvilakat Maémukk6ya, son of Mayan 
Koya of Nagaram Amsam, Calicut ‘Taluk, to Ayyappan, Mundakutti 
Imbichchi and Sami, sons of Puvvattinkal Tannikunnat Chekku, residing in 
Valappil Paramba in Veliyanchéri Désam, Kasha Amgam of the said taluk. 
Whercas I have this day granted you a renewed leave (60.108 16.9) ye) atoon) 
maa) of the Valappil Paramba, the houndazies and extent of which are 
specified in the schedule below, being my Jaumam, and included in the 
property assigned to me as my share in execution of the Appeal decree 
No. 282 of 1880, against the decree of the Subordinate Court of South 
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1 This is the innovating clanse which is sv much objected to by tenants, particularly by 
those who have paid fines on entry or rencwalfees. See Mr. Holloway’s decision in South 
Malabar Subordinate Court case No. 398 of 1854 in Glossary under “ Karam.” 

* Panayam = pledge; pa@ttan = rent; kuji= pit, excavation; Kdram = nfoney 
claim ; kwdiyirippu = house-site, meaning a deed embracing in its conditions some 
elements of a mortgage, a lease, an improving lease, and a building lease. 
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Malabar in Regular Suit No. 329 of 1879 of the District Munsif's Court of 
Calicut, which was transferred to the former Court, on an annual pattam of 
Rs. 17-8-0, equal to 70 fanams, on a Kinam of 144 fanams and 12 visams 
(aflwo), the Kanam already due to your father Chekku, plus 38 fanams and 
8 visams, the improvement value with Ali (av) == customary deduction in 
paying for improvements undor Kulikkaénam when the Janmi has not to pay 
for the tenth plant) of 15 cocoanut and 8 areca trees, this day paid for, plus 
516 fanams and 12 visams, equal to Rs. 129-3-0, received this day in cash 
g@cmanssec atoadlw), making under the three heads a total Kinam of 700 
fanams, equal to Rs. 175, and on a Purappad paittam of Rs. 8-12-0, deduct- 
ing Rs. 8-12-0 for interest on the money advanced (momngsafee); you 
should enjoy the lease (o4-gesm) of the paramba and pay annually from 
Vrischikam 1058 Rs. 8-12-0, being the Purappad pattam after deducting 
the interest on the Kanam amount, and obtain receipt (qd). Keikkili 
Avakkasam (90 @gel) aque = fine upon a lease and its renewal) equal 
to the amount of the pattam has been collected. Alikulikkanam (myl@w) 
gooemmo =z customary improvement value subject to Ali), according to local 
custom (cana ye), for trees already planted |ut not paid for, and for those 
that may be planted hereafter, excepting the 38 cocounut and 8 areca trees 
and miscellaneous trees (aigao-) included in the lease, along with those 
which have beon paid for, and the Kanam amount of Rs. 175 will be paid 
on eviction when the term expires. It has also been stipulated that if the 
paramba is not properly taken care of, or if the pdttam is allowed to fall 
into arrears, the property should be surrendered on demand after settlement 
of accounts, irrespective of the torm of tho lease (@sqAwac anasm = 
literally, without speaking about the term), and that as tho Government tax 
(Alaa ao) and the Municipal tax of the paramba stand in your name, the 
amount of Government tax, if paid by you, will be allowed out of the 
pittam payable by you; but the Municipal tax must be paid by you. 
Written in the hand of Putiyakdévilakam Parambil Sankaralinkam Pilla on 
the 21st December 1881 with the undersigned as witnesses to this :— 
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. Wriinesses-— MAMUKKOYA (signed). 


X eo 
Note.—Translated from a copy furnished by the District Registrar. 
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No. 57. 


Kanam' deed, executed by Chekkn Panikkar, son of Puliyossdri Mittals 
Vittil Ittu Amma of Cheruvauniir Amsaimn and Désam, Calicut Taluk, to 
Govindan Nayar, son of Chellét Imbichchi Amma of the above Désam, 
Whereas I have granted you, for the period included within 12 years 
(12 Odom) sraeow) Dhanu Nydyar (sew = solar month) of this year 
1057, a renewal of Kulikkadnakudiyirippu (ay lex.6m &@S)ao lemeacte)o a! 
yon) ssa)” of Vattukandi Paramba and two others items of property, 
which are my Taravaéd Janmam * in the above Désam, and the boundaries 
and extent of which are described in the schedule below, on a pattam of 14 
fanams for Parambas 1 and 2, and 4 paras of paddy per Nanaliyan para 
(namo and a10), worth 10 annas, for land No. 3, and on a Kinam of 12 
fanams, being the amount for which a lease was granted in 1046 after 
payment of the improvement value of (#osncilem anew lw) 2 coconut and 
1 jack tree in Paramba No. 2 plus 4 fanams, being the improvement value 
with Ali (eo¥) or eovlay = customary deduction in paying for improve- 
ments under #)aecemo when the Janmi has not tu pay for the tenth plant) 
of two coconut trees now grown in the said paramba, making a total under 
the two heads of 16 fanams, from which deduct fanamns 5 for arrears of 
rent, leaving a balance of 11 fanams as present Kiuam and on a Purappad 
pattam of 134 fanams and 4 paras of paddy, half a fanam being deducted 
for interest on the Kénam ‘ amount; you should from this (day) samama 
enjoy the lease (atogomsm) of these lands annually (amoei.00Q0), and pay 
me annually 134 fanams and 4 paras of paddy, being the Purappad pattam 
(ajogpSaigo) due to me after deducting the interest on your Kanam 
(amount) and obtain receipt (ajsegd)), Customary improvement value, 
subject to Ali (any), see above) ea naypear yay essere will be paid® for 
young trees (agsenoex) already planted but not paid for (qausiargold 
eleonmmeaa), and for trees which may be planted hereafter (g@aagmessa)), 
excepting two old jack trees (Qm@oonioayaias) previously existing in Par- 
aniba No. 1, and four cocoanut and one jack tree in Paramba No. 2, of 
which the improvement value has been paid (mv) ggom)eo), although a 


wowenerene tenes ae anes = ee semen So emer of tay 
agen receive tame A = a aI cha ye nme = pemnmrtnnem ma = 


1 This is quite 1 modern phrase. he proper term fora Aavam deed is Patfaméla or 
Pbattile, See Glossary and Deeds 17, 23, 31, Xe. 

2 Kulikkdnu kuliytrippinna polichcheluti chdrtti. Literally, for an improving (Kult) 
Kanam dwelling-house site, having cancelled (polichchu) and renewed (eluti == written) 
and written (chdrtti). 

3 Taravad Janmam has now come to siguify merely “family property,” but the reten- 
tion of the word Taravdd before Janmam points out the direetisn in which modern ideas 
on the subject have beenderived. Al] Janmam land has descended to the present owners 
through the ancient Nayar Taravads (Tara = Nayar village, and pau = authority). 

4 Here Kénam signifies simply money advanced and secured on the land. Compare 
the use made of the word in Deed No. 4. 

6 The incorporation in the deed of clauses relating to the viulaation of improvements 
is quite a modern practice. 
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premium! (alsgaoaaga)) of Rs. 5-8-0 for 12 years is now collected; if the 
Purappad pattam payable annually be not paid at stated periods but be 
allowed to fall into arrears, the same should be paid in one lump (@ac@)), 
with interest at 12 per cent., whonever I demand it. Written in the hand 
of Katakkait Pappu Nayar on the 19th Dhanu Nydyar (sqowe = solar 
month) of the year 1057, corresponding to Ist January 1882, with Kuttitalat 
Cherunni Nayar and Kannyingat Appunoni as witnesses (oanwme), 
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Note. _ Translated fro om a@ copy received from the Registrar of Malabar. 


No. 58. 
Karipanayam deed (&@atismme = mortgage with possession), executed 
by Mangngalasséri Tekkinkattil Narayanan Nayar, son of Kunchiammu of 
Mundiir Amsam and Désam, Palghat Taluk, to faa ti Purakkal Pachchi, 


NEE ee 8 RN ON Ma AE AN ce Ge tk a Re Se ne a NRE es aetna ath AR he ne ee seinen noes mney ae men ne a te et ne eee ares cen eee cemmrmen dem ee 


1 The tenant’s payments here may be summed up thus :-— 


RS, A.. P 
| 14 fanams am » & 8 O 
Heit Per/anuair ee paras paddy at 10 annas . 2 8 O 
Principal Rs. 56 8 O 
Recoupment of premium, with inter- | ea ft 
est at 12 per cent. per annum 4 , 19 
spread over 12 yoars. | oN oe Se ee: 0138 ot: 
aay 12 
L 12 


@ cae 


Total rent perannum ... 618 Of 








The holding is about 1} acres in extent, so the rent is rather over Bs. 4-8-0 per acre 
per annum. 
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daughter of Eluvam Vélu, of Nechehippalli Disam, Kavalpid Amsam, of 
the said taluk, Qne item of lund sowing 5 paras and specified in the 
subjoined schedule being given to (your) possession (a mcasmm) as Kari- 
panayam (#@dlaremm@era)), (1 have) this day received 360 fanams, which, 
with 40 fanams already duc, makes under two heads (aim wended) a total of 
400 fanams, equal to Rs. 114-4-7. For this sum of Rs. 11 4-4-7 you should, 
by cultivating (@ ai)mscm) the land mentioned in the schedule, measure out 
(ass) aecrgo) a pattam of 33 paras and 5 Idangilis of paddy, ont of which, 
deducting 22 paras 5 Idangalis as interest on the money advanced 
(aeaioatesle), (there is left) a balance inclusive of assessment of a paittam 
of 11 paras of paddy, which must be annually measured out at my house in 
my para from 1058 (M.E.) within the 30th Makaram, after being dried and 
cleaned (aaslgjoicaaa)), and a receipt should be taken (by you). More- 
over, you should quit and give possession of the land (to me) when the 
400 fanams is returned on the day following any Uchchar (g.q or p.2)00 
is the season when leases of land are generally granted and cancelled ; 
@ ojo =: festival in honor of Bhiidévi’s (g942) = goddess of earth) men- 
struation on Makara Sankranti (end of January)|. Written in the hand of | 
Narayanan, the receiver (997800 of the money) on the 29th January 1882, 
corresponding to 17th Makaram of the year 1057, with the undorsigned as 
witnesses. 
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Note,—Translated from a copy furnished by the District Registrar, 
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_ APPENDIX XIII, 
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Mr. GRASME’S GLOSSARY WITH NOTES AND ETYMOLOGICAL 


Adima., 

Adima Parambu, 

Adimappanam, see Revenue. 

Adinynya Urukkal, — see 
Revenue. 

Adiyan. 

Alipadam. 

Alisilavn. 

Alukiya  Attippér, 
Perum Artham. 
Ambalappadi, see Déosam, 

Amésapatram. 
Anakkomban. 
Anappidi, see Revenne. 
Angam, see Revenue, 
Anubhavam. 
Anubhogam, 
bhavam, 
chékam. 
Aphalam. 
Areca. 
Attadakkam, see Revenue. 
Attaladakkam, see Revenue. 
Attipperu, sce Attipptttola. 
Attippéttola. 
Attuveppu. 
Ayudhakatti, 
ungakatti. 


fer 


Anu- 
Kalich- 


see 
also 


Td of hk od ’ 


Betelnut, see Areea, 


Chala, ¢ e Houses. 

Changngatain. 

Changngatam, 
Revenue. 

Changngatikkuri. 

Changngatikkuri Kalya- 
nam, see Changngatik- 
kuri. 

Charddayam, see Revenue. 

Chavér. 

Chenkombu, sce Revenue. 

Chérikkal, see Revenue. 

Chérlabham. 

Chéru, see Podi. 

Cherujanmam., 

Cherumakkal. 

Chifa. 

Chungam, see Revenue, 

Coconut, 

Cowle. 


gee also 


TTEADINGS, 


INDEX, 


| Dasta ba kki. 
Désadhipatyam, see Désam. 
Désakdyma, see Désam. 
Désam. 
Noravali, see Désam. 
Dravyam, sce Otti, 


Edam. 
Eimnuiula, see Revenue, 
Fila, see Revenue. 
Elam. 

innam. 

Ennipadu, see Koyilméni, 
Kttukkonnu, 


Forfeiture of loase, see 


Kanam. 


(zarce. 

Gold Fanam, eee Fanam, 
Gramam. 

Grandhavari. 


MWobali. 

Houses. 

Idam, see Edam, also 
Houses. 

Tdapada, 

Llavan. | 

IMakkoa,. 

Illam, see Iouses. 

Improvements, see Kanam. 

Inakkumuri. 

Incidents, see Kanam,. 

Irunalipattam, see Pattam, 


Jack tree. 

Janu.akkaran, see Janmam., 
Janmakkaval, see Janmam, 
Janmakkolu, see Janmam. 


Janmakkudiyan, see Jan. 
mam. 

Janmam. 

Janmapanayam Elnottno, see 
Janmam., 


Janmapanayam Ola Ka- 
ranam, sée Janmam, 
Janmi, eee Janmam, 


' Kadamvaypa, see Palisa, 
| Kal. 
| Kalaméni. 
| Kalappad. 
Kalayi. 
Kalcha, see Revenue. 
Kalkuya patinarnu. 
Kanakkappilla, see Kirani, 
Kanakkaran, see Kanam, 
Kanam. 
| Kanampuram-kadam, 
Kanam. 
| Kandam. 
| Kandi, see Kandam. 
' Kani, see Pattam. 
| Kannadappulli, see Reve- 
nue. 
Kappam. | 
Kara, see Ur, 
Kardalan, 
Karanam. 
| Karaveppu. 





see 


{| Kattakkanam. 


| Kattakkol, sce Kattavadi. 

| Kattavadi. 

| Kattival, see Kodungakatti. 
: Kattuvaram. 


| Kavalphalam. 


| Kayattu nol, see Potipilu. 


| Keikkili, 
; Keippanam. 
| Keivida otti. 


Kéram. 

Kilayijanmam, 
yikirujanmam. 

Kilayiktrujanmam, 

Kinattil panni, see Revenue. 

Kirani, 

Kodungakatti. 

Kol, 

Kola, see Reyenue, 

Kolichchal. 

Kol Peimasi. 

Kolu Labham. 

Koluppanayam. 

Kombu, se¢ Revenne. 

Kottaram, see Houses, 

Kovilakam, see Houses. 

Koyilméni, 

Krishi. 

Krishikkaran see Krishi, 


Kila- 


&¢C 
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Kudi. 

Kudi, see also Houses. 
Kudichillara. 
Kudimanir, see Kudamaunir. 
Kudippaka. 

Kudiyan. 

Kndiyankir. 
Kudiyirippo. 
Kuodiyirumappad u. 
Kudamanir. 

Kuduppu, see Kudippaka. 
Kidichché6kim. 
Kilichchakkaran. 
Kulikkanam. 
Kuppamanyal. 

Kuraka, see Revenue. 


Kuri Mappan, see Changne | 


gatikkuri. 
Karvalcha, 
Kuttadan. 
Kuttala, see Houses. 
Kiittam. 
Kattikkanakhola, 
Kuttikkanam., 
Kutti nelln. 
Katti vwasi. 
Kava. 


Macleod seer. 
Madhyastanmar, 
Malikina. 

Mana, see Houses. 
Manniattappan. 
Maniyani. 

Mappilla. 

Maricham. 

Marupattam, see Pattam. 
Maryada. 

Matham, sec Houses. 
Mélkanam, see Kanan. 
Mélk6yma. 

Mélvaram, see Pattam. 
Ménavan. 

Ménippattam see Pattam. 
Méni Vilachchal. 
Ménnokki. 

Ménnon, sce Ménavan. 
Michcharam, see Pattam. 


Modan. 

Modern Land Revenue, se¢ 
Revenue. 

Mrigam Nalkkali. 

Mida. 

Mukhyasthan, 

Mukkatavali. 

Mukkuvar. 

Mulluvalli. 

Mummula, sce Revenue. 

Mundakam, sre Kuttadan, 

Mannu-méeni nilam. 

Munpattim, see Pattan, 

Mippappanam, see Kattak- 
kann, 

Muppara, see Fttakkonuu. 

Muri. 

Matalalan, se Janmi, 

Muatira, 


| 


- Nambiyar. 


- Nambittivi. 


ae 


| Nikati Chittu, 
Nikuti Sishtam, see Nikuti | 


i 


Nadukattam, see Kattam. 


Naduvali. 

Nalnbhayvam. 

Nalu-ménienilam, 
Mannu-meéni nilaim. 


see 


Namburi, see Nambittiri. | 


Navan. 
Niiyar, see Nayan. 


Nayattukattam, see Kut- | 
tam. 

New Virsy Fanam, see: 
Fanam. 


Chittu. 
 Nikuti Vittu, see Nikuti 
' "Chittu, 


Nilal Kiattam, see Kottam. 
Nilam, see Kandaii. 


_ Nirymutatl. 


. Pada Kittam, see Kotte, 


' Palisa Madakkam. 
~ Pallimanyayal, see Palliyal. 


Nokkichart tat. 
Nokkiyelotta Peimiisi, gee , 
Noklkichia tta. 


' Poluttikkaran, 


Pepper vine. 


' Perpetual lease. 


Perumartham. 
Phalam. 

Pidika, see TWouses. 
Pila, see Revenue. 
Pisharam. see Houses. 
Podi. 

Polichcheluttu. 

xee@ Maiie 
yan, 


| Ponnarippu, see Revenue, 


Potippadu, 
Potippattu, see Putippadu, 


Prabhu. 


Pramanam, see Karannain, 


| Praman,. 


Pramiiyi, see adso Tara, 


' Pravrittikkaran. 
| Pravrittikkaran, 


see alyo 
Maniyani. 

Proprietors. 

Pukil. 

Pulayatta pena, see Reve 
enue. 


~ Punam, see Modan, 


Oart. 

Qld Viray 
“anam, 

Oppu. 

Otti. 

Ottikkum-purameyulla 
Kanam, see Otti. 


Fanaa, 


xen 


Padam, see Kandam. 

Pokwi ola, Amgapa- ; 
tram. 

Palisa. 


SC 


Pallinyayal, see Palliyal. 

Palliyal. - 

Palliyali, see Palliyal. 

Palparamhbu. , 

Panaya Kluttukaran, see | 
Panayam. 

Panayam. 


_ Panaya pitta Kulikkanam, | 
Michchavaram, sec Pattam. _ 


~ Pandakkaval. 


_ Para. 


i 
d 


see Kulikkanain. 
Pandaram., 


Pandi. 
Panikkar, 


Parambu. 
Para of seed land, see Para. | 
Pasima, see Pasuma, 
Pasuma. 

Pata, 

Pattachchittu, see Pattam. 
Pattakkdaran, see Pattam, 
Pattali, see Pattam, 
Pattam. 

Pattamoli, «ee Pattam. 
Pattamola, seer Pattola, 
Pattan, 

Pattinnu randu, 


Pattola, see Pattam. 


| Rakshabhoyam, 


Punja. 
Pura, see Tonser, 


| Purappad, see Kanam, 
— Purushintaram, see 


Reve- 
nue. 


— Pushpettul sce Houses, 
' Puttada, 


Ptval, see Revenue, 


see ie 


VeTLile, 


' Rasi, see Pasuma. 
Kasi Fanam, see Funam, 


Ret Tunts, see Kuttam, 
Rear, 

Renewal, see Kanan, 
Revenue, 

Rice. 

Rice Lands, see Rice, 
Robbin, 


i Sakshi. 


Salt. 
Salt-pans, ser Salt, 


' Sanar. 
“Silakkasn, see Keikkuli, 
Silvar, Fanam, see Fana'r, 


Sisht Bakki. 


. Sisu, 
: Slaves, 


Sthana-mana-avakdtam, 


-Sadran. 


Sultant Panam, see Fanam, 
Svarittipakk tir, see Svarapim, 


Svardpani, 


Tala Udaya Tamburan, 
Tidappaniumn, eee Revenue, 
Tandu. 

Tappa, see Revenue, 
"Para, 

‘Taravadu, see Tara. 


Tatavattukiran, see Ta: te 


lai 


Tarisu. 

Tei, sce Sisu. 
Tikappalisa, see Palisa, 
Tingalppanam. 
Tippali. 

Tiruvatira Nyattutala. 
Tittu, tee Adima, 
Tiyan, 

Tobacco. 

Todi, see Parambu, 
Toduppanayam. 

Jol, see Revenue. 
Téttaw, see Parambu. 
Tasikkanam, 


Ubhayam, see Kandam. 
Ulaparambu. 

Ulpatti, see Kandam. 
Undaruti, 

Ur. 

Uralan, see Ur. 
Urayma, see Désam, 
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Vakachchal. 

Vakachchalkkaran, 
Vakachchal. 

Vakku. 

Val, see Revenue. 

Valli. 

Valamél Kodi. 

Valum-pudavum. 

Vanokki. 

Varam, see Pattam. 


Varam-pattam, see Pattam. 


Varge. 

Varyam, see Houses. 
Vastu. 

Vastu Mutal, see Vastu. 
Vayal, see Kandam. 


Vélinellu, see Kuttinellu. 


Vellakkédu. 
Veppu, see Otti. 


Verumpattam, see Pattam. 
Vettukatti, see Kodunga 


Kaiti, 


Veyikkédu. 

Vidu, see Honses, 

Vilachchal-méni-pattam, 

Vilampadi. 

Virippu. 

Vitta-pati-pattam, see 
Pattam. 

Vittiratta 
Pattam, 

Vittélam 
Pattam. 

Vittu, see Valli. 

Vittupadu, 

Vyalavattam. 

Vyavaharamala., 


pattam see 


paittam, gee 


Yapana, see Kilichchékam, 
Yogakittam see Kuttam, 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS NOTED IN TIE GLOSSARY. 





S.A. = Sadr Adalat. 
§.C. = Sadr Court. 
M.H.C, = Madras High Court. 


M..C.R. = Madrus High Court Reports. 


M.S. Decisions = Madras Sadr Court Decisions, 
M.S.C. == Madras Sadr Court. 


S.D.C. = South Malabar District Court. 


8.S.C. = South Malabar Subordinate Court. 


N.D.C. = North Malabar District Court. 


I.L.R, Madras = Indian Law Reports, Madras Series. 


GLOSSARY WITH NoTEs, &c. 


GLOSSARY. 


ADIMA GRANT calleda Tirru. Adina 
frem Dravidian adi (= bottom, base, foot), 
meaus Slavery, feudal dependency. Ti/tu, 
from Dravidian tinduka (== to touch, 
defile), means a writ from a superior to an 
inferior. In Malabar there are few castes 
under the rank of Niyar who did not, and 
who do not still, acknowledge a feudal 
dependence upon some superior lord, and 
who are not: Adiyins or vassals. Persons 
of this description were not formerly 
allowed to possess land in Jaumam right ; 
and therefore, when a Janmi made over 
land to a person in the condition of an 
Adiyan, it was called an Adima deed or 
grant, although he might not be his own 
vassal, and although the proprietor might 
have received the full Janmam value for 
the land. The right of proprietorship 
continued with Junmi, and the tenant 
paid him a small sum of money—not more, 
perhaps, than two fanams annually—by 
way of acknowle'gment of proprietorship. 
The tenant, however, could not be dispos- 
sessed, and the land desconded to his 
heirs, and only reverted tothe Jani on 
failure of heirs. 

The Adima grant of a paramba or 
garden was also often conferred by a 
superior lord, or Tala Udaya Tamburan, 
upon his own Adiyan or vassal; but here 
it was in the feature of an Indm or gift, 
no consideration having been received for 
it by the proprietor. An annual trifling 
tribute of superiority is, however, resci ved 
to the proprictor to prevent the garden 
being entirely alienated. The garden 
reverts to the proprietor on failure of 
heirs on the part of the Adiyadn and if the 
Adiyan takes a part with the enemies of 
his patron, the latter may resume the 
property. Under any other circumstances 
the Adiyan cannot be dispossessed, and he 
has the right of burial within the garden. 

Notes.—1. See Kudima, Changngtitam, 

2. Inthis the land is made over in 
perpetuity to the grantee, cither un- 
conditionally as a mark of favor, or on 
condition of certain services being per- 
formed. The tera Adima and Kudima 
mean a slave, or one subject to the land. 
lord, the grant being generally made to 
such persons. A nominal fee of about 
two fanams ao year is payable to the 
Jandlord to show that he still retains the 
proprietary title, Land bestuwed as a 
mark of favor can never Le resumed, but 
where it ia granted as remuneration for 
certain services to be performed, the non- 
performance of such services involving 
the necessity of having them discharged 
by others will give the landlord power to 
recover the land. The non-payment of 
the annual fce will furm no ground for 
ousting the grantce, but it will be recover- 
able by action. Tha harnditarv nrouertv 


of Nativo princes cannot be conferred on 
this tenure, the ruling prince having only 
the right of enjoyment during life, with- 
out power to alienate.—(Proceedings of 
the Court of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated 
Sth August 1556.) 

3. A grant on condition of performing 
service is irredecemable so long as the 
grantee isrevdy and willing to perform 
the service.—S.D.C. 6822 (1876), 118 
(1877), G63 (1879). 


ADIMA PARAMBU. Adima (q. v. ) 
Parambu (Dravidian) = higher or dry 
ground laid out in terraces, all fields too 
high for irrigation, an erchard, gardon, 
compound. Is a garden viven to a slave 
(not a Chernman or a person who can be 
sold), rather a vassal under the Jord’s parti- 
cular protection. A certain pittam is 
taken sometimes, und somnctimes none, 
Land so given can never be taken away, 
but remaios with the vassal till his death. 
If he dics without heirs it reverts to the 
lord paramount. A Vettuvan or salt 
manufacturer who had got such a pieco of 
land at Calicut said it was a place whore 
he could be buried. IIe seemed to con- 
sider it a privilege insured to him. 

Note.—See Purambu, 


ADLYAN. From Dravidian adi ( = base, 
bottom, foot), means servant, slavo. Is 
literally slave both in Tamil and Malaya- 
Jam, and in the Northern Division of 
Malabar itis applied to the real slaves, 
but in South Malabar it means generally 
vassals. Under the old system, where 
every ‘Tiyan was under a kind of vassalage 
to somo superior, to some patron, to a 
Tamburan as he is commonly called, the 
patron was bound to protect lim and to 
redress any petty wrongs he might sus- 
tain, and the clicut or vassal acknowledged 
his dependent state by yearly presents, 
and was to be ready with his personal 
services upon any private quarrel of his 
patron, This kind of dependency gave the 
patron no right of disposal of the person 
of his vassal ava slave, nor did it acquit 
the dependent individual of @ superior 
obligation to the Raja or his representa- 
tives, tho Désavali, and Naduvyali, upon 
a public emergency. 

Individuais were often clients of the 
church, which, by means of its representa- 
tives, the Urilar, was lound to protect 
them. Even at the present day an 
individual will tmmediatcly say wko is 
Yamburan or patron is, and the yearly 
presents are still kept up, 


Note-—See Chagnugitan, 
ALIPADAM, From (Dravidian) di = 
(the ocean, the deep) and (Sanskrit) . 


pédam (a range, especially of rice-fields), 
Alam meanrg asin Tamil. danth. lownonns. 


liv 


and pidam field. The word applies to the 
lowest rice-lands. 


Note.—8ee Kandam, 

ALI STLAVU. Ali, properly alw or 
aluku. (Dravidian), means the high wall 
round an orchard. Silaru, properly 
chelavu (Dravidian), means expense. 
The expense of preparing gardens. It 
bears the proportion of 20 per cent. to the 
established valuation of trees, which is 
settled in making the Kaolikkanam, This 
being added to the value of the trees, 
which in most places is half a rupee a 
coconut tree, the proprietor must pay for 
both, or else the interest of the two sums, 
according to the usual rate of the place, 
is included in the Pramanam and deducted 
from the pattam. 

AMSAPATRAM ov Pakerr. Ona, 
 Am‘pdtram, from Sanskrit Amsam ( = 
Share, part) and Sanskrit Patram (== 
a leaf, a letter). Vukuti Olv, from 
Dravidian pekuti (== division, share) and 
Dravidian éla (= palm leaf, a writing leaf). 
Is a deed of division of hereditary pro- 
perty among rclations; another kind of 
Panaya Ola Karanam for rice-lands ; it. is 
also called Muri: the same decd is used 
for plantations, and it is called in addition 
Ketti-adakkam on account of these words 
being in the deed, which show that. it, 
refers to plantations. 

Is a deed under which a Janmi makes 
over land for money borrowed. ‘I'he 
mortgagee pays himself the interest and 
gives to the Janmi tho purapéd or residue 
of the pattam after dednoting the interest, 
and in some cases the lanJ}-tax is also to 
be deducted. The land is to be restored 
on paymeut of the debt without any 
deduction of Sakshi, and no Polichcheluttu 
is allowed under this deed. The interest 
is supposed to be rather high in this 
transaction compared with that of many 
othor land tenures. 


ANAKKOMBAN. From Dravidian Ana 
(= elephant) and Dravidian kombu ( = 
tusk, ivory). A species of tine paddy 
grown in the Palghat District in low ricc- 
lands, which is ten months in coming to 
maturity. Itis heating. It is generally 
exported to Coimbatore, where it. fetches 
one-twentieth more than any other kind 
of paddy. 

ANUBHAVAM or AntBnogam, (Sans. 
krit) = enjoyment, usnfruct. A deed of 
gift of land as a reward for services 
performed, answering, perhaps, to Inam 
land. The holder cannot he dispossessed, 
and the rightis hereditary ; but if the 
grantee or any of his descendants die 
without heirs, the land reverts to the 
Janmi, and on the succession of heirs the 
Janmi is entitled to Purushantaram. In 
some instances a trifling pay ment of one or 
two fanams is made by the granteo to the 
Janmi in token of acknowledgment of 
proprietorship, An hereditary grant of 
Anublavam of the purapad, or residue of 
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purapad after deducting mortgage inter- 
est, which remains in the hands of a 
mortgagce, is sometimes made to the 
mortgagee himself, or to some other 
person not connected with the land to 
whom the mortgagee is required to 
pay it. 
Nutes.—-1. See Adima Kdlichchékaim. 


2. It was customary for princes, when 
conferring a title on any person, 
to grant him at the same time sufficient 
land to enable him to maintain the dignity 
of his position. Grants under this tenure 
were also bestowed upon persons for 
special services rendered, or for the 
future performance of certain services. 
The tenant cannot be ejected except where 
there ere conditions imposed and he fails 
to fulfil them ; but, on the other hand, he 
and his heirs have only the right of 
enjoyment aad cannot alienate their title. 
A trifling annual fee is generally paid to 
the lundlord to show that he has not 
surrendered the proprietary. —(Procced. 
ings of the Court of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, 
dated 5th August 1856.) 

APHAGLAM. (Sanskrit) = unfruitfal, 
from @ (Sanskrit negative particle) and 
Sanskrit phalam ( = frait), perhaps from 
Dravidian pelem (= fruit’. A tree past 


. bearing. | 
ARECA or  Berren-Nurt. (Areca 
Catechu.) The tree = Kamugu, Kamundu, 
Kavundu, or Kalungngw (Dravidian). 
Its fruit=-Adukka, Adakka (Dravidian), 


whence Portuguese Areca. 

The nut of the betel-nut tree (not the 
tree itself)in Malayalam, whence probably 
the botanical name arceca. 

According to Arshad Beg's Settlement, 
of 1783-84 or 959 of the Southern Dis- 
tricts, exclusive of Palghat — 


Total Trees ove 
Aphalam or Sisu bine 


3,061,195 
2,161,115 
... 1,200,080 
Wooxs ss ¢. 
Or about one-third as- 
sessable Revenue 20,018 O 0O 

59 productive trees per hoon, or 20 

productive trees per rupec. 

The number according to the Janmi 
Pymaish account of 981, furnished by the 
Collector, Mr. Vaughan, was 4,409,843 ; 
of this past bearing 1,326,652, pupils 
1,376,846, prodactive 1,706,345. Their 
revenue of that year, deducting past bear- 
ing and pupils, Rs. 58,655 1 qr. 822 reas ; 
average assessment per productive tree 
132 reas. 

Note.—The number according to the 
Jamubandi accounts of Fasli 1289 (1879 
8O) was 8,107,052, of which 1,661,003 
were retarned as past. bearing 3,304,740 as 
tuo young to bear, and 3,203,189 as pro- 
ductive. The revenue, assessed on the 
productive trees alone, wae returned as 





Productive 
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Rs. 81,311-12-0, giving an average of 
nearly ! 5 pies per productive tree. 
ATTIPETTOLA or Arripptrv. From 
Dravidian Afti (= causal of a verb 
signifying to bo close, contiguous to, 
hence causal form = to come in contact) 
and Dravidian peru (:= birth, bringing 
forth), and Dravidian éla (==palw-leaft, 
leaf fer writing.) The full phrase is N%r 
Atti péru, meaning the birth right (péru) 
obtained by coming in contact (Att) with 
nir ( = water). Pér in Malayalam cor- 
responds with the Eanekrit word Janmam, 
which means born, created, acquired, and 
more generally property. Atti means to 
join, mix. These ‘two words unitod give 
but an imperfect meaning, and the word nir 
isvenerally prefixed, Nir-atti-pér thus 
means the Janmam combined with water 
which is given up. The Janmi reserves 
no purapad (balance of rent after deduct- 
ing mortgage interest) or anything to 
himself. He cannot, after the exccution 
of this deed, redeem tho mortgage, and 
the relinquishment of tho proprietary 
right is absolute under it. At the time 
of executing and delivering the deed, 
the following persons must be present. 
A Sva-jati, a person of the same caste ; 
Bandhu, a relative; Putran, literally the 
son, but in Malabar construed to mean the 
heir, whether a nephew or son; Narapati, 
the Raja; the writer of the deed; Tatra 
Sambandhi, a resident round the spot. 
In practice the attendance of the Raja, or 
the execution of the decd before the Raja, 
is dispensed with. Itis only necessary that 
he should be apprized of the transaction. 
The mortgagee gives two fanams, which is 
placed in a small vessel of water; the 
mortgagor, holding the decd in his haud, 
pours tho water over it, which the mort- 
fagor receives a3 it falls, and either 
‘swallows it, or puts il upon his head, or 
upon his feet, or upon the ground, 
according to the relative caste of the two 


parties. The deed is then delivercd to the 
mortgagee. This deed mentions gencrally 


that the full value of the property disposcd 
of has been received, and states the 
boundaries of it, but it does not specify 
the amount reccived. 

Notes.—1. See Janmam and Perumarthan 
aud Sthaénd-mdna-avakdsam. 


2. The purchaser, in coming into 
possession, is bound by all obligations 
which attached to the proprietor. He 
cannot disturb those who may be holding 
the property orany portion of iton Kanam 
mortgage, but merely receives the surplus 
rent produce in place of the former 
landlord. On the other hand, he comes 
into all the rights and privileges of the 
former landlord, and may pay cff Otti, 
mortgages and sell or transfer the pro- 
perty as he pleases.—-Proceedings of the 
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Court of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated Sth 
August 1856.) 

ATTUVEPPU. From Dravidian dru 
(= river) and Dravidian veppu==(placing, 
planting), Plantations bordering — the 
seashore and rivers. 

Notes.-- 1. One of the elasses into which 
coconut gardens are divided, 

2. As matter of fact, such gardens 
do not always border on the shore or river. 

CHANGNGATAM, (Sanekrit)=convoy, 
guard, income of Rajas from granting such 
guards, grants of land to persons liable to 
such service, companion. Isalso a kind of 
vassalage, and is upplied particularly to 
Nayars who have placed themselves ina 
stute of dependency upon some Désavali, 
Naduavili or Raja. Theword Adiyan would, 
with respect to them, be degrading and 
improperly used. Niyurs have often 
agreed to give Changngatam or protection. 
money to some chief of authority, and to 
make yearly presents in consequence from 
4 to 34 fanums to individual patrons, and as 
high ay 120 to the Church. The Charch, 
aguin, has often subjected itself to Chang- 
ngatam money to Rajas to ensure the 
benefit of their power. 

Notes.— 1. “ Those who desire to proceed 
thither should first pay a certain sum of 
money to the king of the country, who 
will then appoint people to accompany 
them and show them the way.’—Fah 
Mims Travels, quoted at Indian Antiquary 
VII, p. 3. “'Thither’’? meant. the country 
called by Fah Hian the “ Kingdom of the 
Dakshina” or of the South. 

2. There were four classes of officers 
about the Raja, whose posts were not here- 
ditary but within his gift, viz., (1) Mun- 
nalippdd, atteudants with a daily allow- 
ance of three Nalis of paddy, youthful 
atiendants: (2) Arunalippad, attendants 
with double the above allowance ; (3) Pan- 
ddrappdd, treasury officials; and = (4) 
Changnga@tippdd (sce heading).—(Gundert’s 
Dictionary.) 

3. See 
Revenue, 

CHANGNGATIKKURI. From Sanskrit 
Changngadti (= convoy, guard, companion, 
friend) and Dravidian Kuri (= lot, share, 
lottery, club). May be construed a season 
of friendship, a periodical association the 
lodge of friendship, a society of friends. 
Tt was a meeting formerly very common 
in Malabar among the natives, and still 
partially kept up, for the purposes of con- 
versation, of discussing any particular 
subject, of inquiring into the conduct of 
any individual. It is not, it appears, 
confined to people of the same caste, but 
the association was often composed of 
Nayars, Tiyars and Mappilas. Besides 
promoting social intercourse, it has a 
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tendency to prudential consequences. Tt. 
indnees cconomy. Where there is a 
varicty of castes in the society, the enter- 
tainer gives to those who are not of his 
own caste a certain quantity of rice and 
allows them to dress it by their own people. 
It is supported by the subscription of the 
members in the  foliowing manner. 
Suppose there are 25 members; that each 
contributes 4 fanains monthly, making a 
total stock for cach month of 100 fanamis ; 
that the socicty is limited to 25 months’ 
duration, and every member is obliged to 
give an entertainment to the party once in 
the course of this period at his own house, 
Tt does not come to the members in regular 
turn, but is decided hy Jot, thav is, every 
member places with his subscription a 
ticket with his name into the deposit, and 
a ticket is drawn every month by some 
indifferent person, and the person whose 
name appears on the ticket drawn gives 
the entertainment and is entitled to the 
amount in deposit for the month. The 
entertainment is calculated to cost at most 
not more than 10 per cent. of one month’s 
subscription of all the mewlhers, and the 
great advantage is derivod from drawing 
a ticket at an carly stage on account of the 
iutercst upon the sum to the remaining 
period; there is no other prize; every 
momber’s subscription amounts in the end 
to the whole principal gain which he can 
ever make. 

The grcatest disadvantages to any 
member arc the drawirg his ticket towards 
the close of the duration of the socicty, 
the consequent loss of interest on his 
monthly subscriptions, and the loss of 
principal expended in the cntertainment 
to the extent of two or two aud a half 
months’ subscription. 

But these are counterbalanced -by his 
facility of procuring casy loans of moncy 
upon the security which the ultimate 
certainty of attaining a prize affords. The 
monthly subscriptions in the meantime 
are small and not felt, and induce a habit 
of saving which would not otherwise be 
practised. 

The interest upon loans which tho 
members thus procure is to be paid only 
till the prize comes up. The lender derives 
no benefit from the chance of its coming 
up early. 

Notes.—1. See Changngdtam. 

2. Tho Kuri was of three kinds: (1) 
Nelkkuyi, where the shares were paid in 
paddy; (2) Arikkuri, where the shares 
were paid in rice; and (3) Punakkuri, 
where the shares were paid in money. 

Kuri Mippan, Is the president of the 
society termed Changngatikkuri, whose 
duty it is to see the money collected, or, 
in failure, to forfeit to the prize-drawer 
double the deficient subscription. He 
is entitled to the privilege of giving the 
first month's entertainment. The society 
has of late years fallon into disuse, partly 
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because the European authorities have 
discouraged it among all public servants 
as liable to abuse, and partly because it 
does not cnjoy the necessary power to 
enforce ite rules by degradation or other 
punishment, and members aro not to be 
foond who will support it from their own 
respectability. The contempt of its regu- 
lations can only be attempted to be re- 
medicd by a tedious, vexationas and 
expensive appeal to a judicial tribunal— 
an appeal likely to be more particularly 
ineffectual from the compact of the parties 
being rather understood than expressive, 
founded more upon a sense of honor than 
upon law or written agreement. 


CHANGNGATIKKURI KALYANAM. 
See Chengrgatickurt; Kalyd@nam (Sanskrit) 
== luck, happiness. May be termed an 
association of friendship and pleasure 
among the natives of Malabar. It is an 
entertainment given by a rospectable 
native, at which all his fricnds who are 
invited present a sum of money and 
a certain number of coconuts, plane 
tains, betcl-leaves and betel-nuts, every 
man according to his fancy, to the 
entertainer. ‘The host feeds all those who 
come and has diversions for the company. 
An account is kept of what cach guest 
offers, and when these guests in their turn 
announce that an entertainment is to be 
given by them, the person who has 
formerly had the benefit of an entertain. 
ment is expected to be present and to 
make a return at least equal, but in general 
half as much again, and somctimes double, 
what he has received. 

To any person who evades the invitation 
and does not send the proper present of 
money and fruit, a small vesse)] of arrack 
and the bone of a fow] are sent in derision 
to shame him into a more liberal spirit, 
and he is desired to eat and drink them 
and to return the money, &c., he formerly 
received. This, in general, was sufficient 
to ensure a compliance with the custom. 

Note.—Kurikkalydnam is in some places 
used to signify Changngdtikkuri. Such 
sasociations aro still kept up. 

CHAVER. From Dravidiun Chdva (= 
death) and Dravidian Hrukea (== to arise, 
ascend), literally, those who went forth to 
death. Or lands granted by Rajas to the 
families of deceased heroes who fell in 
performance of solemn vows to fight till 
death ayainst the enemy. If any escaped 
this conflict they were excommunicated 
their caste and obliged to flee the country. 
The Ilaya Kaja of Angadipuram states 
that much of his original rajyam 
iu Vuillatra was alienated from this cause 
in his wars with the Zamorin. It appears 
the private Janmams of conquered states 
were not respected by the conquerors. 

Notes.—1. The name was applied to 
those persons who, for the honor of the 
Valluvakénatirt or Velldttirt Rdja, elected 
to run, armed with swords and shields, the - 
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-gauntlot of the Zamorin’s 30,000 spears at 
Tirundvayi ia Ponnani Talak every 
twelfth year. 

2. Their ostensible object was to elude 
the spears and to slay the Zamorin, who, 
armed with Chéraman Pernmal’s sword 
awaited their onslaught. Conf. pp. 162- 
69 of the text. 

CHERLABHAM. Chérlabham, 
Dravidian chéru (== wet soil) and Sanskrit, 
lébham (== gain, profit), Meaning gener- 
ally the same as Kolulabham, sut more 
literally the protit of the earth or soil —the 
cultivator’s shure. 

Note.—See Koluldbham, 

CHERUJANMAM. From cheru (Dravi- 
dian) = small, and Jenmam (Sanskrit) = 
birth. Inferior rights applied to the fees 
receivable by the carpenter and smith in 
Malabar. 

Notes.—1. See Janmam., 

2. Hereditary rights and perquisites 
were claimed, within certain deiined local 
limits, by (1) the Kanisan (astrologer) for 
feasts, (2) the Asiri (carpenter) for dedi- 
cation of houses, (3) the Tattin (goldsmith) 
for marriagea, (4) the Malayan (musi- 
cians and conjurors) for devil feasts, (5) 
the Vanniin (washerman), (6) the Vélan 
(midwife, acsouchear), (7) the Vilakkatta- 
ravan (barber), &c. 

CHERUMAKKAL. From Dravidian 
cherw = chiru (= small) and Dravidian 
makkal (= children).—(Gundert.) Slaves 
in general. Itis supposed to be derived 
from chéru == soil, and makkal = 
children: children of the soil, or sons of 
the earth. Others say from cheru, eimall, 
and makkal, children, indicoting that they 
are to be treated as young children by their 
masters. 

Notes.--1. From a ceneus taken in 
1857 of the slave population it appeared 
that they were then distributed as 
follows :— 


1. Chirakkal _... .» 13,380 
2.* Kottayam is 2,859 
3. Kurumbranad ee §=616,590 
4. Wynad : ... 16,561 
5. Calicut - as .. 14,082 
G. Ernad ... .. 985,419 
7. Wallavanad w. 84,902 
8. Palghat .. 25,280 
9. Ponnani 1. 28,668 
10, Cochin a 71 

District Total . 187,812 


2. The bulk of the slaves being Jocated 
in the ancieni Chérandd (part of the Ernad 
Talak) and in the neighbourhood of it, it is 
not unreasvnable to suppose they got their 
name as being the aborigines of Chérandd, 


or possibly of the still more ancient king- 


dom of Chéra. 

CHIRA. (Dravidian) = enclosure, dam, 
tank. A reservoir of water or tank ou a 
smaller scale ; itanswersto éri or lake in 


from 
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the Dravida country. In the Palghat and 
lemmalapuram Districts it is used for 
cultivation. It is formed by a bank thrown 
across the higher parts of a tract of rioe- 
lunds and resting at each end upon emi- 
nences. Cultivation of rice is carried on 
On land lewer than its level; and in the 
bed of it a kind of rice called Kuttadan is 
sown, Which takes nine months to come to 
maturity. It is sown in Chithri or April, 
before the commencement of the heavy 
monsoon, and is cut in Margulli or 
December, and it shoots its head above the 
water, the depth of which is often six feet. 
COCONUT. In Malayatlam téngngea or 
téngngd, contraction for téngnyankdyt, 
from Dravidian tekké ( = south) and 
Dravidian ké@y ( = ripening fruit). 
According to Arshad Beg’s Settlement 
of 1783-84 or 959 of the Southern Dis- 
tricts; exclusive of Palghat there were—_ 





Coconut trees .., 2,596,099 
Aphalam and Sisu 2,162,508 
Productive 733,591 


or about one-fourth assessable Kevenue 
36,724-54 fanams, or twenty trees per 
hoon, or 7 trees per rupee. 

The number according to the Janmi 
Pymaish account of 981, furnished by the 
Collector, Mr. Vaughan, wns 6,124,867, 
past bearing 1,792,987, pupils 1,244,440, 
productive 3,086,939. Their revenue of 
that year, deducting past bearing and 
pupils, Rs. 3,16,115-0 qr. 75} reas; average 
of assessment per productive tree 40 xt 
roas, 

In talking of the price of coconuts, it is 
always understood to be tho nut without 
the husk, which latter is sold separately. 


Note.—According to the Jamabandi 
accounts of Fasli 1289 (A.D. 1879-80) the 
number of coconnt trees was 9,519,667, of 
which 1,310,253 were past bearing, 
3,611,50€ were not yet come into bearing, 
and 4,597,808 were productive. The 
productive trees were assessed at 
Rs. 3,49,835-11-3, being at the rate of 
1 anna 22588148 pics per productive tree. 


COWLE. (Arabic)  gabil 
ment, cowle. 

Notes.—1. A Government cowle for the 
cultivation of waste land confers a right 
of entry, and of compensation for improve- 
ments, but does not affect the Janmi’s 
right to renut.—8.D.C., 182 (1877), 79 
(1878). 

2. A Janmi is not ut liberty to eject a 
squatter on waste land who has obtained 
a cowle from Government, if 12 years have 
elapsed from the date of ontry.—-8.D.C., 
195 (1878), 674 (1879). 

3. A Government cowle dces not confer 
any right as against & prior occupant.— 
S.D.C., 47 and 48 (1878). 3 

DASTA BAKKI. From Persian daet 
(== balance in hand) and Arabic bdkks 
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- (== remnant, surplus). A balanoe of 
' vevenne collected from the person due, but 
- mot brought tothe public oredit by the 
Revenue Officers. 

- DESAM. (Sanskrit) = region, country, 
parish. A village, the same as Tara in the 
Malabar province. In the ancient Hindu 
histories a kingdom, of which there were 
56 in India, is meant by it. 

_ Note.—See pp. 87-90 of the text. The 
Désam and the Tara were not the same 
thing. See Tara. 

DEsAVALI. 
vidian vali, from vd]uka, to live, live pros- 
- perously, reign. Hereditary heads of vil- 
lages. Before Hyder’s conquest some had 
One, some two or more villages; their 
places are now supplied by Mukhyastan- 
mir. 

The number of Niyars or fighting men 
attached to a Désavali was from 25 to 100; 
if it exceeded the latter number, he ranked 
asa Naduvali. 

Note.—See pp. 87-90 of the Text. He 
was the military chief, not the civil chief, 
of the Désam. 

DEsAKOYMA. From Désam (q.v.) and 
Dravidian Kéyma, modern form of Kénma, 
from KXén (= king), means sovereignty, 
authority. Same as Désavali. 

Note.—This word denotes the functions 
of a Désavdli which were as follows :— 

1, DEsam. See D sain. 

2. DisADHIPATYAM, From Désam 
(q.v.) and Sanskrit ddhipatyam = supreme 
authority. 

8. AMBALAPPADI. From Dravidian 
ambalam ( = place devoted for public use 
or assemblies, a temple) and Dravidian 
padi ( =a step, bench). 

4. Urayma. From Dravidian Ur 
( = village, town, parish) and Dravidian 
vdyma modern form of vénma from valuka 

==to live prosperously, reign) meaning 
authority, office. Sthanane or dignities. 

Ambalappadi is the seat of honor, a 
certain step or degree in a temple to which 
only particular persons are entitled. The 
claim to it is derived from ancestry, but 
the dignity is saleable. It is, however, 
understood that it cannot be disposed of 
except to a person of the proper caste and 
neoessary respectability. It is, strictly 
speaking, confined to Brahmans, but there 
have been interlopers of the Samunta 
caste. — 

The Urayma ia the office to which is 
attached the general superintendence of 
the affairs of a temple; a person who has 
attained the Ambalappadi dignity in the 
village holds invariably also that of 
Urayma, that is, he is the Uralan of tho 
temple, but the Uralan may be such witb- 
out being an Ambalappadi (sic). 

Désam means that a person possesses in 
proprietary right the whole property of 
the village or Dégam. He is the janmi or 
Mutalalan of the Désam. 


From Désam (q.v.) and Dra- 
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Désadhipatvam is the office held by the 
Desadhipati or Desuvali, which is the poli- 
tical ruler or representative of government 
in the 1)ésam; of the Désam and Désadhi- 
patyam an individual muy be possessed of 
the one or the othor separately. The 
Désavali was not necessarily proprietor of 
all the lands of the village. But a person 
enjoying these four dignities collectively 
and in the same Désam is esteemed as one 
who has reached the summit of honor. 
All the dignities were saleable, either 
separately or collectively, except the 
Urayma and the Ambalappadi, which went 
always together, and generally the Désam 
and Désadhipatyam. 


Ambalam equals temple of the first 
order, called Maha Kshétram, dedicated 
to the Hinda Trimurtti. There were 108 
principal temples constructed by Parasgu- 
rama between GoOkarnam and Kannya 
Kumari (Cape Comorin), and the one oppo- 
site to Mr. Babington’s bungalow at 
Varakkal, near Calicut, is of the number. 


Notes.—1. See pp. 87-90 of the Text; 
also T'ara and Ur, 

2. A Dévam was not synonymous with a 
tara. Great confusion has arisen from 
thinking so. 

3. The seat of honorin the ambalam is 
just. outside the sanctuary. As Brahmans 
can enter the sanctuary itself, it was no 
honor to them to be seated on the ambalap- 
padi. To be thought entitled to exclusive 
right to the ambalappadi was, on the other 
hand, a source of profit which Brahmans 
coveted. The ambalappadi was originally 
the seat of the chief man directing the 
proceedings of any public meeting, such 
asa temple feast ; he was, in short, chair- 
man, 

4, Ambaluppadi and Urdyma were the 
privileges of the headmen, K&ranavar of 
the tara (Dravidian teru = street, village) 
or of the Ur (Dravidian = village), alony 
with other privilege3, some of_ which are 
still observed, for example, Urpalli, the 
special place set apart in the village (Ur) 
for cutting up the carcases of deer, &e., 
killed in the village hunt, the headman of 
the Ur (a Taravdttukdranavan) being 
entiled to a hind-quarter and other parts of 
the animal. 


EDAM or Ipam. (Dravidian) = place, 
house, mansion. Is the distinctive name 
of a house or palace occupied by a member 
of the family of the Palghat Raja; it is 
also used sometimes for the house of a 
Naduvali of consequence in the Palghat 
District. Inthe same part of the country 
the house of a common man is called a 
Vidu; Edam, in Tamil means place. 

Note.—The use of the word is not con- 
fined to the Palghat Taluk. 


ELAM. (Dravidian) cardamoms. 
A thousand rupees a candy the Wynad 


cardamom sells for. 


GLOSSARY WITH NOTES, &c. 


Note.—Tho best cardamoms now fetch 
from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,400 per candy of 
700 Ib. 

ENNAM. (Dravidian) number, 
counting. Counting. It is aterm used 
for the expense of reaping, reckoned 10 
per cent. In some places this proportion is 
given after the paddy is measured out; in 
others one out of ten sheaves is given in 
the field. 


Note.--The number of sheaves varics: 
in one part of Chirakkal Taluk at the 
present time one ont of twelve gocs to the 
reapers. See Patam, Noluldbhum, Chérld- 
bham, and Pandakkdval. 

ETTUKKONNU and Murrara. Fttuk- 
konnu, from Dravidian ettu (= eight) and 
Dravidian onnu (= one), Muppara, from 
Dravidian mannu ( = three) aud Dravidian 
para ( = a measure, bushel). 

Meaning one to eight, and three paras ; 
it expresses the nature of the land-tax in 
the Travancore province. On the garden 
land one in eight (of the pattam or rent) 
is said to be tuken, and on rice-lands three 
paras (out of ten). 

FANAM. From Dravidian Param = 
coin, fanam, money in general, Old 
Virdy or Gold =4 to a rupee. There 
are 12$ Malabar pice to one fanam. 

New Virdy or Gold = 3¢ to @ rupec. 
There are 144 Malabar pice to ono fanam. 
Silver = 5 to a rupee, and each fanam 
worth ten Malabar pice. 

Note.—Mr. Greme has omitted men- 
tion of the 

I. Rast fanam.—The most ancient of 
the indigenous fanams, bearing 
at the present time a fanciful 
value. ‘they are of gold, and 
have the same 14 dots as tho 
gold fanams mentioned above. 
Rast means a sign of the Zodiac, 
80 it is supposed the 12 dots are 
the 12 signs of the Zodiac, and 
the two separate dots are the 
sun and moon. The 12 Zodiaca} 
signs are divided into four good, 
four middling, and four bad 
signs, which may account for 
the appearance of the dots on 
one side of the coins: the four 
prolonged dots being the good, 
the four ordinary-sized ones the 
middling, and the four tiny dots 
placed separately in a corner by 
themselves the four bad signs. 
The other emblems are not 
understood. 

UI. The Sulténéi fanem.—A coin of 


am. 
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Tippu’s, which in 1790-92 had | 


fallen in value to 34 = a rupee. 
GARCE. 
seers, or 3,000 Macleod seers, 
garce. Bombay salt, according to my 
experiment, weighs 90 lb. the para of salt, 
8o that a garce is 10,800 Ib. 
GRAMAM. (Sanskrit) 


village. 


Equivalent to Agrahéram in the Car- ; 


120 paras of 25 Macleod - 
make @ | 


natic, a Brahman village. Atthe time of 
Parasurama’s gift of tho country to the 
Brahmans, 64 Gramams were established 
from Goa to Cape Comorin, 82 from 
Kanyirote (or Cassergode north to Com- 
orin south); to these were attached all 
the Sidra villages. 


Notes,—1, Seo Chapter IIT, Sections 
(a) and (b) of the Text. 


2. Mr. Grieme hore follows the Kera- 
lolpatti tradition, which is unreliable. 


GRANDHAVARI. From Sanskrit Gran- 
dham = verso, book. A book formed of 
the leaves of tho Kudappana palm or 
Talipot tree, in which Janmis register their 
ayreements respecting land with their 
tenants or mortgagees. Where it is kept 
it is said to be a register whioh may be 
sufely referred to as authenticating an 
agreement otherwise doubtful, but it is 
not kept up so much as it used to be. ‘The 
Kudappana of Malubar does not afford the 
leaf capable of being so used ; the impres- 
sion of the iron pen goes through and 
prevents its being written on both sides. 
The proper kind is only proocurable in 
Travancore und Canara. It is brought for 
sale. It is much more oxpensive than that 


of Malabar. Jt is also munch more 
durable. 

HOBALI. (Dravidian) = division of a 
district. A torm introduced into Malabar 


by the Muhammadan Government. It 
is in Malabar a sub-division of a taluk 
comprehending several Désams or vil- 
lages. It corresponds with Magani in 
Canara and with Maganum on the Kastern 
Coast. 

Note.—The Muhammacdans called their 
village organization in Malabar the Tara. 
See Sir Thomas Alunro’s Report, Revenue 
Selections, Vol. I, p. 842. See also Tara 
and Ur. 


HOUSES. Different names for them in 
Mulabar according to castes— 


Mana ... Nam bitiripadu’s houses 
Illam .. Nambatiri’s house. 
Kévilakam or Raja’s house. 

Kot{aran. 
Idam or Kit- Naduvyali’s house. 

tila. 
Vidu .. Nayar house. 


Pushpéttu or Houses of Ambalavasi 
Pishdram or servants of the 
or Vdryamn. pagoda, expressive 

of their caste. 


Matham _... Houses of Chakkyar. 

Kudi ... House of Chaliar or 
weavers. 

Pidika .. House of Mappiila. 

Pura ... House of Tiyan. 

Chala ..- The house of a Cheru- 
man. 

Pura or The honse of a black. 

ehdla. smith, goldsmith, 


silversmith, oarpen- 
ter, brasier. 


“IDAPADU. From Dravidian idum 
(== place, house of Ndduvd]is) and Dra- 
vidian gddu (failing, falling into power, 
place, rank of officials, &c.), means the 
authority exercised by the family inhabit- 
ing the idam, who also controlled the 
pagodss of Urilé Bhagavati (goddess of the 
tir, Village) and of Miévanti kali (the tutelar 
deity of Calicut) lying within their limits. 
Pagodas; 18 should be included in the 
range of a Kartava of 3,000 (Nayars). 


Note.— See Edam. 


ILLAKKUR. From Dravidian Illam 
(== a house) and Dravidian kiru or kir 
( = part share). Iam, a house; kar, 
partition, share. It means the private 
property of a Raja which descends to his 
heirs.. He relinquishes this property to 
his nephew or next heir upon his giving up 
one official dignity for a higher step. Not 
that he absolutely gives up sl] control 
over it, but this arrangement is made to 
distinguish and separate it from the public 
property of the official station he has just 
held, and to prevent its being claimed by 
his successor in it. 


Note.—See Kiarvdicha. 


ILAVAN. From ilam, from Chingn- 
galam, Simhala, Sithala = Ceylon. The 
name of the Tiyan in the Palghat and 
Temmalapuram Districts in common 
parlance, who are aborigines of Malabar ; 
in other places they are only so named in 
writings. 


Note.—The Tiyar or Tivar (from (iv1, 
corruption of Sanskrit dvipu = an island) 
are believed not to have been the 
aborigines of Malabar, but to have come 
from an island (Ceylon), bringing with 
them the southern tree (téngngkay), 7.¢., 
the cocoanut. See Tiyan, Shadnar, Muk- 
kwvar. 


INAKKUMOURI. From Dravidian irakku 
( == agreement, certificate of agreement) 
and Dravidian muri (== fragment, note, 
bond, receipt). There are two kinds of 
deeds of this denomination. A mortgagee 
making over Jand to another person in 
mortgage gives him an Inakkumunri, or 
certificate that he has received a sum of 
money from the second mortgagee and has 
made over the land to him, and calls upon 
the Janmi tu confirm him in the same 
tenure which he himself possessed. If 
this certificate be shown to the Janmi, he 
has a right to demand Sakshi for the 
renewal of the deed, but the second 
mortgagee often withhcjds the production 
of the deeds in order to avoid payment of 
the renewal money. That is also called 
an Inakkumor? which a Janmi gives toa 
mortgagee when he has sold the Janmam 
right of the mortgaged land to a third 
person. In it he refers the mortgagee to 
the L speed for the future responsibility 
for the kanam money. : 


s 


‘ 
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Notes.—1. Mortgagees may transfer their 
interest to sub-niortgagees, and the latter 
come into the enjoyment of the sume 
rights and privileges as the former pos- 
sessed. A notice should be given to the 
landlord at the time of such transfer. In 
an action for the recovery of the property, 
when an Inak has been given, the landlord 
must recognise and sue the property in 
possession, but it is only liable to pay the 
amount which would have heen payable to 
the original mortgagee.—(Proceedings of 
the Court of Sadr Adalat, No 18, dated 
5th Auguat 1856.) 


2. Mr. Groome and the Sadr Court both 
here use kdvam as synonymous with 
mortgage. It is clear that the Kdnakkdér 
had the privilege of selling his holding, 
independently of the Janmi, a most 
important point. See Chapter IV, Section 
(a) of the Text. 


JACK TREE. (Artocar, us integrifolia.) 
In Malayalam the tree = pildvu ; its fruit 
== chokka, whence Jack. Chakkha, = the 
Malayalam name for the fruit of the 
artocarpus wntegrifolia, whence is probably 
derived the name Jack. Chakka, Mangédy, 
Tal or Taélu, Takara =a common saying 
expressive of the kind of food which the 
poorer classes of people live upon chiefly 
in Malabar. Chakka is the Jack, Mangay 
the Mango, ‘Tal or Tala a species of wild 
Yam with a broad lIcaf, often cultivated in 
private gardens, and Takara a species of 
Dholl. It ‘s called Sag in Hindustani, and 
the leaf is eaten boiled. The Jack is 
eaten hoiled, in general mixed with salt, 
©. 

Note.—According to the’ Jamabandi 
accounts of Fasli 1289 (A.D. 1879-80) there 
were 1,441,034 Jack trees, of which 
500,641 were past bearing, £05,640 were 
tco young to bear, and 334,753 were 
productive. The productive trees were 
assessed at Rs. 52,337-8--7, or at the rate of 


2 annas 6 4$3}f£5 pies per productive tree. 


JANMAM. (Sanskrit) = birth, birth- 
right, hereditary proprictorship, freehold 
property = the Sanskritised form of the 
Dravidian géru (= birth, birthright). 
The landed property of a Janmakkaran 
or proprietcr. 

Notes.—1. See Chapter 1V, Section (a) 
and Attipéru. 

2. The purchaser, in coming into 
possession, is bound by all the obligations 
which attached to the proprietor. He 
cannot disturb those who may be holding 
the property, or avy portion of it, on 
kinam mortgage, but merely receives the 
surplus rens produce in place of the 
former landlord. On the other hand, he 
comes into all the rights and privileges of 
the former landlord, and may pay off Otti 
mortgages, and sell or transfer the 
property as he pleases.—(P:oceedings of 
the Court of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated 
Sth August 1856.) tat 
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JANMAKKARAN or JANMI or MUTALALAN. 
Jonmmahkéran and Janmt = from Sanskrit 
Janmam (q.v.) and Sanskrit Kdran (= 
door, one who has to do with). Mutaldlan, 
from Dravidian Mutal ( = beginning, 
principal, stock, property, money) and 
Dravidian di (== person). A landed 
properietor. In Malabar there are 44,378, 
and the same uamber of estates, and the 
land assessment being about Star Pagodas 
480,000, each estate on an averace bears 
to the whole revenue a proportion of little 
more than 10 pagodas per annum.—‘38th 
paragraph of the Revenue Board’s Minute 
-of 5th Jauuary 1818.) This number is 
taken from the 77th paragraph of Mr. 
Warden’s letter to the Revenue Board of 
i@th June 1813, and the 33rd paragraph 
of his letter to the Roard of 20th April 
1816, which again was taken from the 
Janm Piymaish accounts of 81, but by 
mistake the taluks of Kavai, Cotiote, and 
Randatara were omitted. ‘Tho copy of 
the Janmi Pymaish accounts received 
from Mr. Vaughan by Mr. Grieme makes 
the number 52,308, which redaces the 
revenue payable by each to little more 
than 9 pagodas. It is conjeotured (though 
I have not yet obtained any accounts to 
prove it) that half the revenue is paid by 
estates yielding from a thousand to five 
thousand rupees’ assessment, which will 
make the amount of the asscssment 
payable by the greater proportion of the 
proprietors very small indeed. Sup- 
posing that half the revenue is paid by 
estates yielding a revenue of a thousand 
rupees, that will withdraw eight hundred 
and forty from the number, and the 
remaining half, viz., 240,000 Star Pagodas, 
will be to be paid by 52,463 estatea or 
proprietors, which will be between 44 
and 5 pagodas for each. The Board of 
Revenue have considered the number 
stated as so many estates, whilst Mr. 
Warden expressly calls this number so 
many proprietors, but upon examination | 
find that neither the one ncr the other 
mode of considering it is strictly correct. 
That may be called on cstate which an 
individual possesses in the whole province 
or in a village, and others have denomi- 
nated single fields estates ; but in the Janmi 
Pymaish accounts is entered as one estate 
the whole landed property possessed by 
an individuel in one Hobali comprehending 
several Désains or villages: the number 
of estates is therefore either too great or 
too little, according to the acceptation 
given tothe term. But if it is wished to 
know what assessment is payable on the 
whole estate in the province of cach 
individual, this account will not show it. 
The number of estates is too great. It is 
only correct with respect to each Hdbali, 
for uany Janmis possess lande in different 
villages of the same Hobali, in different 
Widbalis of the same taluk, and in different 
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the excoption of those within the confinrs 
of villages, are entered as separato estates. 
The real number of Janmis is, in conso- 
quence, not equal to the number of 
estates specified. Some individuals are 
entered ten times instead of one, and very 
many appear four times. Tho number 
cannot therefore be taken at more than 
15,000, but for this conjecture there is no 
document. 

Note.—See Proprieters and Perumar- 
tham and Sthdna-mdna-eavakdsain. 

JANMAKRKAVAL. From Janmam = (q.v,) 
and Dravidian Adval (= custody, guard, 
watch). Is a fee which is given to a kind 
of headman among slaves for watchirg a 
largo tract of rico-land and protecting it 
from cattle. Tho land may belong to 
different proprietors, though the watcher 
is the slave of only one. The fee consists 
in the crop of acortain portion of every 
rice-field. The watcher is geuerally 
selected from the caste of Palium, which 
is considered the most trustworthy and 
attentive, and the watcher goes on such 
occasion by the name of Kalladi Palium, 
though the Kalladi is a different onate of 
slave. 

JANMAKKOLU. From Janmam (q.v.) and 
Dravidian ko/u (== ploughshare, cultivating 
tenure). Answering to Moolgainee in 
Canara. It isa tixed rent which cannot 
be raised, and the proprietor cannot 
remove the tenant. It prevails in some 
few places in the Northern Division of 
Malabar. 

Notes.-~1. In this case the land is made 


_ over for permanent cultivation by the 


: except where 


tenant in return for services rendered. 
Where the proprietary title is vested in a 
pagoda, the grant will be mado for future 


services. In some cases Jand is mort. 
gaged on this tenure, theo Kanam 
mortgagee paying the surplus rent 


produce to the landlord after ceducting 
the interest of the money he has advanced. 
The tenant has, in North Malabar, only a 
Jife-interest in the property, which at bis 
death reverts to t..e landlord. In the 
South the land is enjoyed by the tenant 
and his descerdants until there is failare 
of hcira, when it reverts to the proprietor ; 
the land is granted for 


' special services, an annual rent is payable 


i (Proceedings 


under this tenure. The tenant's right is 
confined to that of cultivuticn, but it is 
permanent, and he cannot he ousted for 
arrears of rent, which must be recovered 
by action, unless there he a specific clause 


. in the deed declamng the Jease cancelled 


if the rent be allowed to fall into arrears. -- 
of the Court of Sadar 


_ Adalat, No. 18, dated 5th August 1856.) 


t&luks of the province, all of which, with | 


2. This right reverts to the landlord on 


i failure of tenant’s heirs.—High . Court 


Spec. App. 495 (1869). 

JANMAKKUDIYAN, From Janmam (q.v.) 
and Dravidian Kudiydn ( inhabitant, 
subject, tenant). May be translated » 


F  meveed 
erimesee 
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proprietary inhabitant. It is not un- 
sommonly used to designate the modern 
Janmakar, who has acquired his property 
by purchase, in contradistinction to the 
anoient or hereditary Janmakar. 


JANMAPANAYAM OLAKKABANAM or JANMA- 
PANAYAM Epnurtu. Janmapanayam, from 
Janmam (q.v.) and Dravidian panuyam = 
(bet, state, pledge). Olakkaranam, from 
Dravidian Ola ( = palm-leaf writing) 
and Sanskrit Karanam ( = acting, 
inatrament, dead). 
writing, writ. The Janmakkaran 
supposed to have received an additional 
10 per cent, on the amount of the Otti, 
making altogether 30 per cent. beyond the 
Otti. Under this decd he pledges tho 
Janmam or proprictary right, without, 
relinquishing the actual possession of it 
by which he is bound not to transfer the 
Janmam right to another withont the 
consent of the present mortgagee. He 
has still, however, the power of redeeming 
the mortgage by paying the debt and the 
interest of all sums borrowed since the 
period of the execution of the Otti deed, 
with the proviso that the interest do not 
exceed double the amount of the sums so 
borrowed, The amount of the debt, buat 
not the pattam, is specified in this deed. 

Notes.—1. “This is the last resource 
short of selling the land altogether. In 
executing this decd the landlord relin- 
quishes the power to redeem his land, and 
has nothing left hin but the nominal 
right of proprietorship. By going through 
the form of casting a few drops of water 
from his hand he yields up all right of 
further interference in the land. Nor can 
he sell his proprietary title to any one but 
the mortgagee, as he has already made 
over to him all the rights and privileges 
possessed by a proprietor. This tenure 
prevaily only in the neighbourhood of 
Calicut.’’—8.C, Circulardated 5th August 
1856, No. 18. 


2. Mr. Graeme in his report (paragraph 
1553) remarked: ‘“ Before the conquest 
several intermediate staves of mortgago, 
in the hope of future redemption before 
land was sold, were common, and its 


disposal with all this was very rare; but , 


in the present times the intermediate 
deeds are dispensed with entirely in 
Palghat, and in Calicut the Otti and 
Jaumam deeds, instead of being as before 
at different and distant periods from each 
other, are now very frequently executed 
on one and the same day, and the property 
transferred without reservation on the 
part of the proprietor.” 

8. The above interpretation of this deed 
was probably more theoretical than real. 
It was supposed to be the fifth of the six 
deeds culminating in Janmam. 

4. A. suit to recover lands granted on a 
pepper-corn rent is barred after 12 years 
from the grant.—8.D.C., 368 (1879). 


Ejuttu (Dravidian) = | 
is | 
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KAL. (Dravidian) = fvot, leg, stem, 
pillar. Literally, leg; figuratively, sup- 
port. In the Northern Division of 
Malabar it means the standard tree round 
which the pepper-vines climb. It applies 
to trees such as the Moochy wood treo 
(moorka), which are planted expressly for 
the support of the vine. A coconut or 
jack would not be called a Kal. 

KALAMENI. From Dravidian Kalam 
( = pot, vessel, measure) and Dravidian 
mnt (== body, shape, sample, average), 
An average. 

KALAPPAD. From Dravidian Kalam 
( = a throshing-floor) and Dravidian pddu 

== falling, falling into power of, rank, 
nature, mensure of space and time). A 
term in use in the Walluvanad Taluk, and, 
perhaps, other places to the southward in 
Malabar. It means a threshing-floor, a 
house or a place for removing the grain 
from the straw, whether by threshing, or, 
as in Walluvanad, by treading with men, 
More gererally it means a collection of 
paddy-fields under cne manager or culti- 
vator, the produce of which is brought to 
one threshing-flour. 

KALAYI. (From Dravidian kdl = foot, 
stem, or stubble, and @yt ( = became) = 
the second cultivation of a rice-tield, 
Means rice of a second crop. It implies 
that one crop must have been cut in 
Kanni (September and October), and that 
the second crop is cut in Makaram 
(Jannary and February). It doves not 
apply to a crop cut in Makaram which had 
no previous crop. 

Note.—Kéld@yi Nilam is the opposite of 
Aririt Nilam, which means land on which 
Ariri—-a single crop—is raised. 

KALKURA PATINARU. Kail (Dravi- 
dian) = one-fourth ; knravu (Dravidian) = 
deficiency; patindru (Dravidian) = 
sixteen. Quarter less 16 or 15} Viray 
fanams, which Désavalis could receive in 
fines from inhabitants. If the fine 
amounted to 16 or above it, it was the 
right of the Naduvalis. 


KIRAN] or KANAKKAPPILLA. Deriva- 
tion of Kirdni is doubtful. Kanakkapilla, 
from Dravidian kavakku ( = accounts) and 
Dravidian pilla (= child, honorary title). 
Write: or Accountant. In Malabar the 
first used exclusively for Portuguese and 
half-caste writers, the second is aleo used 
for them, but 1 find it was also the 
common name for the Raja's accountants 
in the Kadattanad, Kottayam (Cotiote), 
and Chirakkal Kajyams. 

KANAM. From Dravidian kdnuka ( = 
to see} means now-a-days possession, 
mortgage or lease, but originally it 
meant supervision, protection. Which, I 
think, is generally supposed to mean 
mortgage or pledge, must be construed to 
be the thing or consideration for which 
the mortgage or pledge is given, and it 
seems applicable only to lands, timber 


; GLOSSARY WITH NOTES, &C. 


trees, and slaves. [n Arabic the terms 
for the different incidents of mortgage 
are very distinct and precise. Murhoon is 
the thing mortgaged or pledged; Rahin 
is the mortgagee; Moortahin the mort- 
gagor; and Mooblanghi Murhoon the 
money or consideration which is given 
for the pledge. Kanam corresponds with 
Mooblunghi Murhoon, or tlfe money given, 
and Panayam with Murhoon, or the thing 
mortgaged. Panayam Eluttn is the 
mortgage writing or deed. ‘Thongh the 
pattam or rent capable of being collected 
from the lands which is in the possession 
of the mortgagee is more than sufficient 
to pay the interest of the mortgage debt, 
yet it is generally calculated that the 
value of the pattam would, if sold, be not 
more than adequate to pay the principal. 
If the mortgagee retains more than his 
fixed share of the pattam for the payment 
of the interest of the debt, and neglects 
to pay the remainder to the Janmakkaran, 
he forfeits the land, which is instantly 
resumable by the Janmakkaran. It is 
supposed that the original intontion of 
receiving the Kanam was to secnre the 
proprietor against the imposition or the 
neglect of the tenant, that it was to be 
considered that the pattamm was permanent 
notwithstanding the representations of the 
tenant, whether true or false, of bad 
seasons and accidents. The principal of 
the Kanam was not, therefore, more thau 
equal to ono year’s pattum, and the 
proprietor thus provided against failure 
by having received the pattam in advance 
for a year. The introduction of the land- 
tax and the increasing necessities of the 
proprietors obliged them to invuelve deeper 
in debts and mortgages. 

There is wu yrygat distinction to be 
observed between a mortgage and what is 
called Kanam. <A mortgage is the thingy 
given for the security of the creditor for 
money borrowed of him. A Kanam is an 
advance of rent made by a tenant toa 
proprietor for the security of the lattor 
against failure in payment of the pattam. 
It was originally as much the custom for 
a tenant to have been a long time in 
possession of land, merely paying the 
simple pattam before the advanced money, 
as for him to acquire possession in con- 
sequence only of advancing the pattamn 
money. The occupancy of the land, in 
short, sometimes preceded, and sometimes 
followed, the advance of money. 

One of the six Pramanams or deeds of 
mortguge recognized in the Sastra. 

Notes.—1. See Chapter IV, Section (a) 
of the Text, and Pdttam and Pattéla or 
Pattamsla and Proprietors and Ketkkuli. 

2. Said to be the eecond of the six 
deeds culminating in janmam. 

8. If no pericd be specified the mort- 
gage is considered to extend to 12 years, 
and always so where a fee has been paid. 
The mortgagee has possession, recovering 
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the interest of the money he has advanced 
from the produce of the land, and paying 
over the net profits to the landlord. 
Should he fail in tho last respect, the 
amount is placed to the landlord's orvait 
when the mortgage is paid off, allowance 
being made, on the other side, for any 
improvements which the mortgagee may 
have effected. Failure to pay over the net 
proceeds regularly to the landlord will not 
give the latter power to redcem his land 
before the expiration of the period stipu- 
lated (or that of 12 yeara), unless there be 
in express condition to that effect in the 
deed. Any attempt, however, on the part 
of the mortgagee to defraud the landlord 
and usurp the property will give the latter 
that power. Should the landlord desire 
to raise @ further sum of money on the 
land, and the mortgagee be unwilling to 
advance it, ho may mortgage the property 
toathird party, who will be entitled to 
possession on paying off the sam originally 
advanced by the first mortyagee. The 
latter, however, has the option of advane- 
ing the required sum and remaining in 
possession if he pleases. Where the land 
has been mortgaged for a particular 
period, the landlord cannot interfere until 
the expiration of such period, Kinam 
mortgages are generally renewed at the 
end of the period fixed, the landlord 
receiving a fee; but there is no obligation 
on cither side to renew them unless the 
landlord and mortgagee should be mutually 
desirous of doing so. Where the mort- 
gageu discovers that the landlord has acted 
fraudulently in valuing the produce of the 
land. he ix sutitled to have the deed can- 
ccHed.—-(Proceedings of the Court of Sadr 
Adalat, No. 18, dated 5th August 1856.) 

4. The folowing are notes of somo cf 
the voluminous and conflicting decisions 
of the Courts on the various points con- 
nected with Kdnvam and Kuhkkdnaum. The 
Courts, starting with an erroneous idea &s 
to what Janmanm was, have, in their 
endeavours to ascertain customs, been 
evidently making law instead of merely 
declariny it, and deciding by it. 

(a,.) Renewol.—The payment of Nerkkd- 
lt fees (fine) is merely an accident 
of the contract, and when the 
Kauam umount has been passed, 
all necessary acts will be pre- 
sumed to huve been done, parti- 
cularly when andisputed posses- 
sion has followed upon the 
demise.--S.8.C., & (1856). 

“The payment or non. payment” 
(of the renewal fees) “is wholly 
irrelevant to the question of 
validity of the deed.” —8.8.C., 57 
and 155 (1855). A suit for money 
advanced on account of renewal 
fees is not barred until three 
yewers from the date of the refusal 
to renew.--S.D.C., 69 und 182 
(1876). A renewal isthe making 
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of a new, not a continuation of 
an «old, contract.—S.3.C., 197 
(1855). A contract to renew, of 
which the mortgagee might claim 
specific performance, is o suffici- 
ent answer ty a snit for redemp- 
tion.—8.D.C., 524 (1876), 644 and 
650 (1877), 305, 572, 573 (1879). 
A tenant may forfeit his right to 
insist on specific performance of 
an agreement to renew by denying 
his mortgagor's title to a portion 
of the demised property.—-S.D.C., 
625 (1877). A contract to renew 
must, if in writing, be stamped, 
and if the consideration exceeds 
Rs. 140, and if the proper con- 
struction is that the whole amount 
is to be credited to renewal fees, 
it ought to be registered under 


_ Section 17, Clause 3, Act VIII of 


1871. Altter, if part of the 
consideration is for arrears of 
rent.—S8.D.C., 126 (1876). The 
execution of the Kanam = and 
Kychit deeds and their registra- 
tion is good evidence of oral 
agrecment to rencvw.—S.D.C,, 333 
(1877). 


(b.) Incidents.—A Kanakkaran creat- 


ing @ mortgage or guasi-mortyag e 
of the Kanam holding of which 
he is not owncr “is to me a 
contradiction in term;’’ the guasi- 
mortgagee is simply a creditor.— 
S.S.0., 144 (1855). It is necessary 
forthesecurity of asub-mortgagce 
that he should make known his 
claims to the proprietor. By not 
doing so he renders himself liable 
to have his claim overlooked on 
a settlement occurring between 
the proprietor and the superior 
mortgagee, and for this the 
proprietor can of cuurse not be 
held liable.—8.8.C., 103 (1844). 
A mortgagee cannot, by private 
arrangement with his mortgagor, 
prejudice the rights of the sub- 
mortyagee in possession.—S.D.C., 
346 (1872), Sub-mortgagees have 


no right a8 against Janmis to hold 


for twelve years from date of 
sub-mortgage.—S.D.C.,180 (1851), 
No sub-kdyam does exist. The 
Kanam, with all its incidents 
attached to it, can only be cut out 
of a right superior to itself, and 
the only way in which a mere 
Kanikkaran can convey such a 
right ts by selling that which 
accrued to him from the possessor 
ofa Janmam or Ottiright. He 
can slso give his Kanam right on 
simple mortgage.--8.8.C., 234 
(1855). The Janmam right can 
be sold while Kanam right is 
outstaunding.—8.8.C., 113 (1858), 
The contract 18 not complete till 


nn 


the deed has been properly deli- 

vered.—8.D.C., 626 (1876). “No 
Janmi can, in less than twelva 
years, demand the restoration 
of his land by a Kanakkaran, 
except in the case of the breach 


‘of express or implied covenants 


by such Kanakkaéran, Such a 
protection the custom of the 
country provides against the 
graspivg avarice of proprietors, 
and it is only the strict preserva- 
tion of this custom which can 
prevent this species of tenure 
from becoming a monstrous fraud, 
in which the weak will always be 
the prey of the strong.’’-—-S.8.C., 
398 (1854). So also in 8.8.0., 63 
(1855), and M.S.C,, 154 (1855). 
A Janmi has no power to enhance 
his demands during the currency 
(12 years) of a Kanac. lease.— 
8.S.C., 57 (1858). Kanam right 
is “‘an incorporeal right over the 
jand, which may or may not be 
accompanied by physical posses- 
sion.’—-§.S.C., 441 (1855). If a 
Kanakkairan has two claims, both 
must be settled before he can be 
ousted from the land.—N.D.C,, 
125 (1856); M.8.C., 22nd April 
1858. ‘The Kinam amount cans 
not be apportioned piecemeal on 
the several parcels of Jand the 
pussession of which constitutes 
tho Kanakkar’s security.—8.S.U., 
37 (1854). The Kauam amount 
secure’ on several parcels of land 
cannot be apportioned among 
them: the Kanakkéran may 
resist redemption and recovery 
till the whole pf his Kanam claim 
hug been  paitd.--N.D.C., 380 
(1868). So also “my money was 
advanced ‘on the security of all 
the parcels, good, bad, and 
indifferent together, and until I 
get all back I shall not relinquish 
any.’’---N.D.C., 198, 216, 221 
(1876) ; M.H.C., 611 (1877). Ine 
suit by a Janmi for damages for 
waste, the defendant’s liability 
will depend on whether there has 
been any injury to plaintitt’s 
reversion.—8.D.C., 116 (1876), 
560 (1877). A Jaenmi cannot 
attach and sell his Kanakkaran’s 
interest for arrears of rent if 
thut interest has already been. 
assigned by private sale.—8.D.C., 
335 (1877). A Kanam deed is 
not @ lease for more than one 
yeur, and is not compulsorily 
registrable.—&.D.C., 353 (1876). 
An understanding as to how the 
increased fruitfulnese of trees is 
to he brought to account in future 
demises does not make the tenure 
a permanent one.—N.DC., 177 
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(1861). If land is taken baok 
before the expiration of the lease, 
@ portion of the fees paid at the 
commencement of the lease, 
proportionate to the timo unex- 
pired of the lease, is returned tu 
the tenant, who, however, if 
guilty of breach of covenant, is 
not entitled to the return of such 
proportionate part.—N.D.C., 401 
(1873). 


(c.) Mélkdnam.— When there are two 


valid equitable titles, he who has 
got the legal estate shall prevail 
is a doctrine peculiarly necessary 
in @ country like this.’”” A man 
should not accept a Kanam deed 
when the land is not in the 
possession of his demiser without 
sufficient enquiry § into the 
demiser’s title to give him 
possession, which was held in 
this case by a previous Kanam 
demisee.--N.D.C., 38 = =(1860). 
If the Janmi is unable to give 
possession, the remedy is, by 
suit against him for return of 
the money.—2 M.H.C.R., 316. 
‘ These acceptors of Kanan 
rights while other rights aro 
outstanding are a post to the 
country. The remedy for this 
hardship is the non-acceptance 
of Kanam rights until it is in the 
power of the Janmi to deliver 
the land.’’—N.D.C., 86 (1860). 
A first Kanakkaran is entitled to 
the first chance of supplying 
his Janmi’s further needs. Lt 
this is not done, and even if, in 
the course of proceedings in 
Court, the first Kanakkdran 
denied his Janmi’s title, the 
second Kanakkaérun has no cause 
of action for asking areturn of 
the land.-—-1 M.1I.C.K., 13. 


Semble: If the first Kanakka- 
ran denied his Janmi’s title 
before the date of the second 
Kanam, it wonald not be 
necessary to give him the 
option of supplying bis Jan- 
mis’ needs.—Ibtd. 

A Mélkainam is not wholly in- 
vaiid, but will operate as an 
wssignment of the equity of 
redemption although the time for 
redeeming may not have arrived. 
—S.D.C., 481 (1879). Whilst a 

. Prior Kanom mortgage 18 ouf- 
” standing and the document is in 
the hands of third persous claim- 
ing a lien thereon, a renewal of 
such mortgage is invalid.— 8.D.C., 
159, 743, 768 (1877). A Molka- 
Nakkdran cannot oust a Kanak. 
karan or his assignee before the ex- 
piration of 12 years from the date 
of the Kanam.—M.8.C., 129(1862). 


ce ee eee ne ee 


Sa Purappdd.— ont. 
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tenderod and 
refused, if of the proper amount, 
exempts the tenant from future 
olaims for that amount, —§8.8.C., 
157 (1856). In deciding that a 
Kanam tenant allowing the 
Purappdd to fall into arrears was 
not liable to be turned out, the 
High Cowt pointed out two 
ways in which the Janmi can 
recover his purappad, viz:, (1) by 
suing for it; or (2) by. taking 
oredit: for it on paying off the 
Kanam amount after the lapse of 
l2 years.—--1 MILC.R., 112. In 
a suit for redemption of Kanam, 
arrears of rent, the recovery of 
which is barred by the Statute cf 
Limitations, may be set off against 
the;mortgage money. - §.D.C., 426 
(L876), 449 (1877). The principle 
of this is that the Kanam is 


‘deposited as scourify for the rent, 


and that the mortgagor is entitled 
to an account of rents and profits, 
--5.D.C., 285 (1877). Whon no 
dato is specified for payment of 
rent in kind the presumption is 
that the rent is payable in Kanni 
and Makaram. If the rent for 
one crop is specified, double the 
amount may be presumed to be a 
fair rent for two crops.—S.D.C.,, 
370 (1877). Itie usually tho rule 
that GO per cont. of tho rent is 
payable in Kanni and the rest in 
Makaram.- S.D.C,, 393 (1878). 
The words “* Kauam frec from the 
payment of rent” will not onlarge 
that Kanam into and Otti— 
M.UL.C., 142 (1870). 


(e.) Improvements.—When a Janmi 


rents a lund, he must well know 
that the tenants cannot live 
thereon without a house, and, 
consequently, that they would, 
in conformity with established 
usage, build one. If the building 
is unnecessarily large, or in other 
respects inforinal, or not sance 
tioned, he ought to havo put a 
stup to it ; but tho idea of 
making the renters pull it down 
and carry off the matorials, sinoe 
he tacitly consented to ita being 
built, is absurd —N.D.C., 65 
(1843). The Sadr Court admitted 
an ayppeul to try ‘whethor the 
tonant was entitled to the full 
value of the house,” or “ whether 
he has the option of either ree 
moving the materials or receiving 
only their value,” and confirrhed 
the Civil Judge’s decree allowing 
hire of laborers us part of the 
cost of the house.--M.S.C., 11 
(1847). Tenants in North Mala- 
bar are entitled to Vettukanam 
and the law encourages cultiva- 
tion so much that even trespassers 
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are entitled to it less one-tenth. 
—M.S.C., 32 (1872); N.D.C., 312, 
315 (1873). Kupees 114 per 100 
porukkams (1210 to the acre) was 
taken as a fair price for convert- 
ing paramba into rice fields.— 
W.D.C., 283 (1874). The implied 
contract to pay for improvements 
is limited to agricultural leases. 
—§.D.C., 286 (1876). No com- 
pensation is claimable for im- 
provements made prior to the 
date of the demise, unless 
specially reserved.—S.D.C., 627 
(1877). All reasonable improve- 
ments must be paid for.—S.D.C., 
156, 161 (1877). It is usual to 
apportion the compensation for 
improvements avong the sub- 
tenants.—S8.D.C., 170 (1878). 


(f.) Forfeiture of Lease.—The following 


_ (1870). 


have been held as reasons— 


I. Sufficient for cancelling the lease 


before the expiration of the cus- 
tomary 12 years’ period. Failure 
under improving lease (Kulkkd- 
mam, q.v.) to make reasonable 
improvoments.—N.D.C., 68 
(1859). Alteration of boundaries. 
—§8.D.C., 75 (1853). Denial of 
Janmi’s title—2 M.H.C.R., 161. 
Removal of foundation-stones of 
a ruined pagoda outside limits of 
holding, and from possession of 
which the tenant was special] 


shut out.—N.D.C., 82 (1844), 
Neglect to plant trees under 
improving lease Kulikkanam, 


g.v.).—N.D.C., 63 (1875). ‘‘ Acts 
to invalidate the lessor’s title 
obviously operate the forfeiture 
of lease,’’--8.S.0., 191 (1854) ; 
N.D.C., 172 (1861). Destruction 
of a pond essential to irrigate the 
Jands.—8.8.C., 157 (1855). Cut- 
ting down trees without Janmi's 
permission.—N.D.C., 211 (1859). 
Fraudulent setting up of a dif- 
ferent tenure to that given by 
the Janmi.—N.D.C., 218, 219, 220 
(1859). Failure to cultivate in a 


-husband-like manner under an 


improving lease (Kulikkanam, 
q.v.).—N.D.C., 374 (1859). Fran- 
dulent attempt to ombarrass the 
Janmi by a false dispute as to 
the boundaries of a portion of the 
holding.—N.D.C., 21 (1861). 
False olaim of right larger than 
tenant really possessed.—N.D.C., 
176 (1861). Denial of Janmi’s 
title by the assignee of a Kanam 
right.—1 M.H.C.B., 14, 446. 
Negleot to cultivate. —N.D.C., 350 
Cutting down fruitful 
trees without Janmi’s consent,— 
N.D.C., 3886 (1872). Denial of 
Janmi's ‘itle after institution by 
the Janmi of a suit to oust.—2 


M.11.C.R., 109. Express agree- 
ment to surrender on demand.—~ 
8.D.C., 566, 612, 621 (1876), 204 
(1878) ; M.H.C., 278 (1879). 

ll. Insufictent for cancelling the 
lease before the expiration of 
the customary 12 years’ period. 
Burial of a corpse.—N.D.C., 350 
(1873). ‘“ Non-payment of purap- 
paid being a breach going only 
to a part of the consideration, 
should not in all principle be 
held to repeal the contract.'’— 
N.D.C., 172 (1861). So also in 
1 M.H.C.R., 112, and M.S.C., 84 
and 111 (1862). 

KANAKKARAN. From Kdnam (q.v.) and 
Sanskrit Kdran ( = doer or one who has to 


do with). Mortgagee; the person who has 
lent the Kanam. 
KANAM-PuRAM-KapamM. From Kédram 


(q.v.) and Dravidian pwram (= the back, 
outside, beyond) and Dravidian Kadam 
( = debt, obligation), This is an expedient 
for raising money on land already made 
over on Kanam, It is quite @ separate 
transaction, sometimes taking place at 
the time of the mortgage, in which case 
it is referred to in the Kanam deed; at 
other times effected long after the mort- 
gagee has come into possession. In the 
latter case the fact of the mortgage is 
alluded toin this deed, and the landlord 
engages to pay off both the mortgage and 
the loan together. The loan thus made 
gives the mortgagee an additional lien apon 
the property as security for the repay- 
ment of the loan. Where the new loan 
is added to the sum first advanced, and a 
fresh mortgage-bond is executed, the 
transaction is treated altogether according 
to the rules applying to Kanam mort- 
gages.—( Proceedings of the Court of Sadr 
Adalat, No. 18, dated 5th August 1856.) 

KANDAN. (Sanskrit) = piece of any- 
thing, land. A division in rice-fields. 

Note.—Perhaps this word meant origi- 
nally a share of the Taya rice-fields held 
in common. 

NitaM. (Dravidian) = ground, soil, rice- 
field. Which means particularly rice- 
Jand; means also a field (answering to a 
stullum in the Carnatic) having a distinct 
name, and having many Kandams or 
divisions of banke for the convenience of 
irrigation. 

PApaM. (Sanskrit) = range, especially 
of rice-fields. 

UsHayam. (Sanskrit) = 
Malabar, rice-fields. 

Urratt:. Sanskrit = birth, origin, rice- 
fields. Terms used in Malabar for rice- 
lands; some of these terms are peculiar 
to some districts. 

Vaya, (Dravidian) = rice-fields. A 
large tract or sheet of paddy land. 

KANDI. (Dravidian) = gap in'a hedge 
or fence, a piece of high ground. A divi- 
sion used in garden lands only to express 


in South 
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one payambe or garden, It is used when | 


speaking of the number of gardens in an 
estate. 

KAPPAM. (Dravidian) = tribute. 
taxes. Equivalent to peishoush or tribute, 
The Rajas of the Northern Districts of 
Malabar agreed to give to the Bednore 
Government in 913 M.S. a Kappam of 
80,000 rupees. 


KARALAN. (Dravidian) = workers, 
agents, temple servants. Their office 
Kdrdyma (ancient, Kdrdnmei). Is the 
agent or deputy for the Uralan, or founder, 
in the management of the lands of Hindu 
temples. 


Notes.—1. Kérdyma right ia not proved 
to be a right of perpetual tenure of land ; 
it is eyually consistent that it was a title 
to the perpetual performance of certain 
services for which certain payments wero 
demandable.—N.D.0., 142-171 (1859). 
Kadrdyma right is unssjeable—M.H.C., 120 
(1867)-—and indefeasible —M.H.C., 623 

1874). Kdrdlar have no right, to succeed 
ralar on these becoming extinct. The 
right of appointing others ‘always did, 
and does still lie with the executive.” — 
N.D.C., 1 (1860). 

2, Lands made over by the trustees or 
managers of pagodas to those employed 
in performing certain offices therein are 
conferred on this tenure. So long as they 
fulfil their duties, the tenants are not 
liable to be ousted ; to maintain an action 
of ejectment, therefore, it must be shown 
either that they have neglected their 
duties, which has rendered it necessary to 
eiploy other persons to perform them, or 
that they have endeavoured to set upa 
proprictary claim in subversion of that of 
the pagoda.— (Proceedings of the Court 
of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated Sth August 
1856.) 

3. For other and more ancient nses of 
this word, see pp. 110-13 and Chapter IV, 
Section (a) of the Text. 


KARANAM e@r PRaMANAM. Karanam 
(Sanskrit) == acting, organ, instrument, 
deed ; Prumanam (Sanskrit) = measure, 
authority, proof, bond. Generally means 
bonds and agreements of all kinds. 

Note. —The six kinds of Kavazums cul- 
minating in Jannam were, 1, Kultkkdnam, 
%, Kdnram; 8, Ofti; 4, Ottukkumpuram ; 
5, Junmappanayam ; 6, Janmam. 


KARAVEPPU. From Dravidian Kara 
( = shore, river-side, bank) and Dravidian 
Veppu (== deposit, planting). Planta- 
tions on elevated spots of ground, in 
. contradistinction to Attuveppu, sitaated 
on low ground. 


_ Note.—High-lying coconut gardens are 
divided in the revenue accounts into three 
classes of Karaveppu. See Ur. Kara- 
veppu gardens are not unfrequently 
situated on the high banks of rivers and 

heckwaters. Seo dttuveppw. 


et 
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KATTAKKANAM also MippappanaM. — 


Katlakkédnam, from Dravidian Kaffa 
( = lump, mass, olod) and Kdnam (q.v.) ; 
also called Kashtakkduam, from Sanskrit 


Kashtam (= hard, bad) and Kdpam 
(q.v.). Madppappanam, from Dravidian 


Mippan ( = old man, chief) and Dravi- 
diun panum (= money). Is the acknow- | 
ledgment or Nuzur paid by a cultivator 
to @ proprietor for land he is allowed to 
cultivate. It is not an advance which 
is recoverable. It ia not deducted from 
subsequent payments to be made, nor is 
any interest granted upon it; the culti- 
vator pays the full established pattam 
besides. Its proportion to the pattam does 
not scem uniform. It means, literally, 
clod-money. 


Note.—Kdtfakkdvam is the tenure of a 
simple losseo who deposits in his Janmi’s 


| hands a sum of moncy as security («) for 


due fulfilinent of his lease contract, and 
(b) for payment of rent. Tt does not 
carry with it a right to hold for 12 years; 
the security is returned without interest 
at the end of the lense.—N.D.C., 18 
(1874) ; S D.C., 466 (1877). 

KATTAVADI or Karrakot. From Dra- 
vidian Kutta (= lump, clod) and Dravidian 
vade (= stick, staff), or Dravidian Kél 
( = stuff, rod). Literally, clod-breaker. 
The stick in Malabar, with a knob at the 
end of it, with which men and women 
break the clods in a field after it has 
been dug by the mamutty or spade. 


KATTUVARAM. From Dravidian 
Kddu (= jungle) and Dravidian vdéram (= 
share of produce). A tax of two fanams 
upon evcry individual possessing land in 
a few Hobalis of the Temmalapuram 
District, where there is no regular Modan 
cultivation. It was intended as an 
equivalent for any cultivation which might 
be carried on in thy Kad or jungle. 

KAVALPHALAM. From Dravidian 
Kaval ( = custody, protection) und San- 
akiit phalam (? Dravidian palam) 
( = fruit, produce). Protection fund or 
compensation for protection, 

KEIKKULI or SuivaxKasv. From 
Dravidian Kei (= hand) and Dravidian 
Kuli ( = wages) and from Dravidian Shile 
( = purse) or perhaps Sanskrit Shilam 
( == conduct, habit, character) and Dravi- 
dian /dsu (= gold, copper coin). A fee 
ov fine or Nuzur of so muny faname 
on # Potippadu which the lessee or 
Verumpattikaran geves to the Janmi or 
proprietor upon the renewal of his lease. 
In Kavai Taluk two Veclli fanams, the 
Potippadu, is the rate fixed, whiob, 
calculating at the rate of 414 rupees per 
1,000 Idanyalis, is supposed to add one- 
fourth to the Janmi’s share in the year in 
which 1t is imposed. It is the extent of 
Shilakkasu which any land can afford 
that seems to give it a value in sele and 
purchase above ite nomial) value, or that 


at which the pattam is entered in account. 
Where this proportion is given the lease 
is only for one year; where it is for four, 
it is equal to one year’s pattam, that is, 
the full p&ttam is taken once in four 

ears, being an equivalent for Polichche- 
lotto, though Keikktli in the Southern 
Division answers to Shilakkdsu in the 
Northern Division, where the transaction 
is a simple lease or Verumpattam. It is 
also applied inthe Southern Division to 
land having already a mortyage upon it. 
It is taken in lieu of Sakshi, being in 
general the amount of one year’s pattam. 


Note.—See Kdnam and Péttila. 


KEIPPANAM. From Dravidian Kei 
(=hand) and Dravidian param (= 
money). 

Note.—Keippanam property is property 
given on marriage (among Ma4ppillas), 
which is returnable on termination of the 
marital state by death or divorce; to the 
widow if she survive, or to her children if 
she has died, or to the Taravad in absence 
of wife and children. The widow and 
children have a life interest independent 
of the Karanavan.—N.D.C., 60 (1874). 


KEIVIDA OTTI. From Dravidian Kei 
(== hand) and Dravidiin vidd or viddtta 
( = without Icaving) and Otti (q.v.). 
Is not a separate deed, but if the two 
first words are tacked to the Otti deed it 
becomes a condition that the mortgagee 
can never be dispossesse}, that the land 
can never go out of his hands, that the 
mortgage is irredcemable. Kei is “hand” 
and vida is ‘‘ without letting go.”’ 

The following note is by an expcrionced 
Native Revenue Officer of the district :— 

Notes.—1, This question is not settled 
as yct. I bolieve it has been decided 
both ways. ‘}he whole thing turns on the 
meaning of the expression. Above it is 
written @=eaillso rad), and interpreted 
accordingly. But some hold that the 
terms is m@ sails». aoc), and that the 


meaning is that in Otti of this description 
the landlord “ relinquishes’ in favor of 
the Otti-holder his right, recognized in 
ordinary Otti cases, of taking from the 
garden mortgaged (if the property is a 
garden) a few coconuts and a jackfruit 
annually without asking for the permis- 
sion of the tenant. 

2. The balance of authority is in favor 
of a Keividé Otti being irredeemable. 
The mortgagee cannot, however, assign. 
—~8.D.C., 578-629 (1878). 


8. The landlord in thir case relin- 
quishes the power of transferring the 
property to a third party, and binds 
himself to borrow any further som he may 
require only from the mortgagee. Should 
the latter decline to advance the amount, 
the landlord may pay off the mortgage 
end re-assign the property to another 
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party.—(Proceedings of Madras Sadr 
Adalat, No. 18, dated 5th August 1856.) ~ 

KERAM. Canarese mode of pronounc- 
ing Chéram, The Sanskrit name for the 
coconut fruit. A law is in existence in 
Malabar, contained in a book called Kéra 
Kalpam, composed in the Sanskrit 
language but written in the Malayalam 
character, regulating the mode of planting 
coconnt, betel-nut and jack trees, and 


the pepper-vine, and of settling the 
Kulikkanam, 
Note-—Dr. Gundert’s view is that 


Kéram is the Canarese mode of pronounc- 
ing Chéram, i.e., Chéra or Malabar, and 
heuca applied to its chief fruit, the 
coconut palm. 

KILAYIKURUJANMAM or Ki.ayr. 
JANMAM. From Dravidian Kilu = _place 
below, under; From Dravidian Ayi = 
became; From Dravidian Kdru = part, 
share, class; and Sanskrit Janmam (q.v.). 
A deed in use. 

Note.—Means the right to the lower 
kinds of paramba prcduce when the 
higher (t.e., Nélubhayam or coconut, areca 
and jack trocs, and peppar-vines) belong 
tu another. 

KODUNGA KArTI, From Dravidian 
Kodunga (= bent) and Dravidian Katti 

= knife). The knife worn for defence 
by the Nayars of Malabar, fastened to a 
hook attached to a Icathern girdle at the 
back of the body. 


Note.—Also called Ayudha Katti, Vettu 
Katti, Katti Val, Nayar knife, Mappilla 
knife, &c. 

KOLICHCHAL. (Dravidian) = falling. 
Literally, fall. Is an allowance made 
by inspectors of pepper-vines for the 
quantity of pepper which is likely to 
fall off between the period of inspection 
and the season for plucking. 

KOL. (Dravidian) = staff, rod, mea- 
suring rod. A pace (a native’s), ten of 
which regulate the djstance that ought 
to be observed in the original planting 
of coconuts ; another 1s afterwards planted 
between the two original ones, when they 
have grown large, in order to supply 
their place when they decay. 

KOL PEIMASI. From Kél (q.v.) and 
Persian Puimdish (= measure, survey). 


The survey which took place in 983 


under Mr. Warden of the rice-lands by 
actual measurement in cawnies and 
goolies is so called ; all other paimaishes | 
in Malabar hive been merely inspections 
without measurement. 

Note.— The result of this Pymdieh was 
embodied in what are known in the 
district as the Hinduvi, 4.e., Mahratta 
accounts. It is the only reliable account 
in the records, but even in regard to it the 
details, owing to the changes in ngmes 
of fields and in holdings, are not always 
available for references. It refers to wet | 
lands alone. — it 


» 
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-KOLULABHAM. From Dravidian Kou 

== ploughshare) and Sanskrit ldbham 
es getting gain, profit). Kolu, ploughing ; 
and labham, profit; or the profit of 
agriculture. It is the cultivator’s share. 
Is the ocultivator’s olear profit after 
deducting expenses under the name of 
Vittu Valli, or charges of cultivation. 
Out of the Kolulabham is reckoned, 
indeed, to pay the inconsiderable expense 
of Eru Irimbu, or cattle and iron. It is 
generally supposed that the Kolulabham 
is a third of the gross produce (deducting, 
always, 10 per cent. for reaping), and 
that the Vittu Valliis another third. It 
may be so reckoned when tho produce is 
above seven-fold, but within that the 
Vittu Valli comes to more than a third 
and encroaches upon the Kolulabham. 

Notes.—1. “ Besides the rent there is a 
cultivator’s share, which is very valuable 
and which affords a comfortable sub- 
sistence toa family.’”—-Greme’s Rorport, 
paragraph 1428. 

2. “Taking the pattam to be four- 
tenths of the gross produce, the gross 
produce would be paras 19,204,887; to 
this again may be fairly added 20 por 
cent. (‘the usual deduction,” paragraph 
1555) for the expense of reaping, for the 
fees of carpenters, smiths, and other 
petty proprietors denominated Cheru 
Janmakkar, and for portions of crops 
given up to slaves for watching, which 
are never brought intn any calculation of 
produce and the gross produce would 
then be paras 23,045,865.’’—Grame’s 
Report, paragraph 1563. 

3. See Ennam, Patam, Chérldbham, 
Kudiydnkadr, Pandakkdeal, Vdlli-vitty. 


KULUPPANAYAM. From Kolu (Dra. 
vidian = ploughshare, and parayam 
(q.v.). 

Notes.—1. Under this tenure the mort- 
gagee has only the right to cultivate the 
land. If no period be specified, the 
landlord is at liberty to pay off the 
mortgage whenever he ple:ses. This 
tenure prevails in the veighbourhool of 
Palghat as well as in North Malabar.-— 
(Madras Sadr Adalat Proceedings, No. 18, 
dated 6th August 1856.) _ 

2. In absence of a period fixed in the 
lease, it was held that a Kolukkdnam lease 
was for 5 years, which had becn the time 
fixed in the previous lease.—N.9.C., 248 
(1877). 

KOYILMENI or EyyipApvu. From Dra- 
vidian Koyil (=hire of fruit-gatherer) 
and Dravidian Méni (= average). And 
from Dravidian Ernuka (== to count) 
and Dravidian pddu ( = authority). 
Different modes in use of valuing or 
estimating the produce of coconut gardens. 
Koyilméni means strictly the number of 
 plauckings, or more generally the number 
of crops. After deducting the Sisu or 
young planta, and the Aphalam or those 


ss pant bearing, it is estimated what the 


— 
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productive trees will yield with reference 
as well to their appearance as to the kind 
of eoil—Attu  Veppu, Kara Veppu, 
Pasima, &c. (in which they are classed 
by nature rather than by any public 
account or any written deed). It is esti- - 
mated that tho treo produces so many 
crops in the year and sv many fruit for 
exch crop. Eight crops (Bttu Koyil) of 
7 fruit each (Flu Moni) are the highest 
at which a tree is rated in account, 


making altogether 56 fruit; but it is 
reported that there is one garden at 
Calicut whose trees have in general 


produced Of fruits each, 

The Ennipadn is the reckoning of the 
actual number of fruit growing in a 
particular year. There is supposed to be 
groat enmity between the Junmi and the 
Kudiyfin when this extreme measure is 
resorted to, and itis not common. When 
the estimation is fixed to take place, the 
Janmi gives notice to the tenant that he 
must not touch the fruit for a year, but 
allow it to remain on the trees. At the 
end of the year the Janmi counts the 
number thore actually are. and fixes his 
pittam or shure accordingly. In the 
present times the fear of the dishonesty 
of the tenant, who might make away with 
many of the fruit before the day of ex- 
sinination arrived is sufficient to deter 
Janmi from this unpopular mode. 

KRISHT. (Sanskrit) = ploughing, agri- 
calture. Seems the land under the direct 
management of proprietors or their 
stewards, nlsu called Svakaryam Krishi. 

KRISHIKKARAN. From Krishé (q.v.) 
and Senskrit Adran (:= doer, one who 
has to do with). Steward of Janmi, 
employed to pay the slaves of the estate 
and other domestic expenses. 

KUDL. (Dravidian) house, hut. 
A pair; applied to a slave and his wife in 
speaking of their price, 

KUDICHILLARA. From Kudi (q.v.) 
and Dravidian chillara (== sundries). Tax 
on houses, shops, warehouses, and implo- 
ments of the profession of blacksmiths, 
potters, oilmen, weavers, &c. Persons 
of these professions pay the house-tax 
as well as the tax on their implements. 
The Kudichillara amounts in Malabar 


to a revenue of Rs. 1,10,441-12-9168 


and consists of tke following items, 
viz., taxes on large houses, on small 
houses and huts, on upper-roomed retailer 
shops, on retailers’ shops, on potty 
retailers’ shops, on warehouses in the 
bazaar, warehouses in other places, ou 
oilmen’s mills, ou carpenters’ tools, on 
blacksmiths’ anvils, on silversmiths’ toola, 
on grinders’ stones, on sawyers’ saws, 
on weavers’ loews, on smiths’ hammers, 

on smiths’ shops, on potters’ furnace, on 
brass-smiths’ shops, on barber shops, on 
washermen’s stones, on mud-wall brick. 
layers, on mat-makers’ tools, on Pattom 


——ne 
panna 


or Cherumars, on fishermen’s nets, on 
fishermen’s boasts, on pack-bullocks, on 
brinjals, &., on betel-leaf vendors, on 
“ee lands in Kanattil, on salt godowns 

elonging to salt-pan proprietors, on 
coconut sale, on chunam-makers’ farnace 
on Kangany, interest on Sircar land given 
on Kanam, Annakat or fees on tailor 
acting as barber, on teahtorum; total 
87 items composing the Kudichillara. 
Supposing the tax upon the houses of the 
lower classes to be generally 2 fanams (new 
Viray) @ house, it would take off the tax 
upon 25,000 houses to reducs the house- 
tex revenue in the sum of 5,000 pagodas 
or 60,000 fanams. 

Note.-—The Mohturfa taxes were abolish- 
ed in 1861. 


KUDIPPAKA oor Kuvurrv. Y¥rom 
Kudi (q.v.) and Drevidian paka ( = separa- 
tion, enmity). Family or house feud or 
enmity. It is the common term to express 
the deadly hatred subsisting between two 
families. If a momber of a family has 
been killed, his relations have been known 
to steep a cloth in his blood and vow 
never to lose sight of it till they have 
avenged his murder by the death cf the 
murderer and the destruction of his 
habitation. 

Vote.—It was the custom to burn the 
body of the slain in the house of the 
slayer, which was of course also burnt. It 
was usual, however, to burn only an out- 
house. 


KUDIYAN,. (Dravidian) = inhabitant, 
subject. Who pays revenue direct to 
Government, not less than one hundred 
and fifty thousand.—(Mr. Warden’s letter 
to Board of Revenue, 16th June 1813, 
paragraph 77.) 

Note.—The number of separate pattas 
issued or in force in Fasli 1.290 ‘A.D. 1880- 
81) was 178,790. 


KUDIYAN KUR. From Kudiydn 
(q.v.) and (Dravidian) Kr (=share, 
portion’, Cultivator’s share. 


Note.—See Koluldbham, &c. 


KUDIYIRIPPU. From kw (q.v.) and 
(Dravidian) irippu (= sitting, residence). 
It is consideration of 2 fanams which 
before the land-tax a tenant used to pay to 
® proprietor for land taken for building 
alone. 

Notes.—1. A Kudiytrippu tenure carries 
with it power te build shops if the locility 
is suitable for the purpose.—N.D.C., 21 


} Adima is more properly Service Inam. 
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(1879). One who.has obtained permission 
to build a house in a paramba, but not to 
enclose any portion of it, is liable to pay 
rent for use and ocoupation if he excludes 
the owner or his assignee from access to 
the trees.—8.D.C., 367, 382 (1877). 


2. The payment was made as a token of 
fealty to the Janmi. The land taken was 
used for a garden as well as for building 
purpoges. 


KUDIYIRUMAPPADU. From kudi 
(q.v.) and (Dravidian) trikkuka {= to sit, 
remain, be in a place), and (Dravidian) 
padu ( = falling, falling into one’s power, 
&c.). Isa muri or document by which a 
Janmi who is entitled to receive purappaéd 
from a mortgagee assigns over the pay- 
ment of it toa third person from whom 
he has borrowed money. 


Note.—This is an agreement between 
a landlord and his creditor, according to 
which the latter agrevs to receive the rent 
produce of land leased to a tenant in lieu 
of interest in money upon the sum bor- 
rowed by the landlord. Sheuld any 
dispute arise between the landlord and his 
tenant, and should the letter in conse- 
quence refuse to deliver rent produce 
according to the landlord’s decd of assign- 
ment, the creditor can sustain an action 
only against the Ilandlord.—(Sadr Adalat 
Proceedings No. 18, dated 5th August 
18656.) 


KUDUMANIR or KupIMANIR. 
From Dravidian Kuduma (= narrow point), 
crest, (top) or Dravidian Kudma ( = ten- 
antiy) and Dravidian “ir (= water). 
The terms cf the body of this deed! are 
the same as those in the deed of Attippér. 
The difference in the title alone shows a 
difference in tho attributes. Ihe pro- 
prietor acknowledges by this deed to have 
received the full value of tke proporty, 
and the execution and delivery of the deed 
are attested by the aame formalitivs as 
those of the Attippér deed. The word 
Kudima,? which means the condition or 
station of tenant, shows that the proprietor 
has still some proprietary right, and that 
the mortgagee continues in the relation 
of Kudiyan or tenant. As a tribute of 
acknowledgment of proprietorship the 
mortgagee is bound to pay a sum of 
money, not exceeding two fanams or a half 
or a whole Tipree of ghee, which and the 
periods of payment, are apecified in the 
deed. Under this deed the proprietor has 
no power of redemption, 


ty, 


It used to be granted in favor of village 


artisans, washermen, and others wh> in return for the bulk of the rent of the land 


‘were bound to perform certain services. 


Sometimes it was likewise granted to 


Cheruma s and other low caste people to enable them to bury or burn their dead 
in spots where the latter were not liable to be disturbed. 


* Kudimea used to be given by big Janmie to their dependents and others a8 


building sites, 
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Notes,--1. See Agima. 

2. The foot-notes to Mr. Groome's taxt 
are by an experienced Native Revenue 
Officer of the district. 

3. In this case the land is made over in 
perpetnity to the grantee, either un- 
conditionally asa mark of favor or on 
condition of certain services being per- 
formed. The terms Adima and Kudima 
mesn a slave or one subject to the 
landlord, the grant being generally made 
to such persons. A nominal fee of about, 
two fanams a year is payable to the land- 
lord to show that he still retains the 
proprietary title. Land bestowed os s 
mark of favor can never be resumed, but 
where it is granted as remuneration for 
certain services to be performed, the non- 
performance of such services involving the 
necessity of having them discharged by 
others will give the landlord power to 
recover the land. The non-payment of 
the annual fee will form no ground for 
ousting the grantee, but it will be recover- 
able by action. The hereditary proporty 
of native princes cannot be conferred on 
this tenure, the ruling prince having 
only the right of enjoyment during life, 
without power to alienate.—(Proceedings 
of the Court of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated 
5th August 1856.) 

4. Kudima Janmam is the highest but 
one of the Malabar tenures; the land is 
never recoverable.—N.D.C., 285 (1862). 

KULICHCHAKKARAN. From Dravi- 
dian ktilichcham (from kat = hire, wages) 
== pay of Nayar militia, and Sanskrit 
karan (== doer, one who has to do with). 
An armed servant or vassal of a Naduvali 
or Raja; he is sometimes paid with Jand 
for his maintenance. 


Note.—See <Adima, Kudima, Changn- 
gdtanv. 
KULICHCHEKAM. Or Kuélichehum 


(see Kilichchakkaran), from Dravidian 
Kali (= hire, wages), neans besides pay 
the honorable service of Nayars, especially 
in war. Military tournaments formerly 
in use among the Nayars. 


KULICHCHEKAM or YApana_ or 
ANUBHOGAM. Kdltehehékam (q.v.) Ydpana 
(Sanskrit) == livelihood, maintenance, pro- 
visions for soldiers. Anubhdgam (q.v.). 
Corruptly called Chaikavam, the terms 
used for lands given in free gift, that is, 
without rent to Nayars for the perform- 
ance of military service when required. 

Note.—See <Adima, Kudima, Changn- 
gftam, Anubdhavam. 


KULIKKANAM. From Dravidian kuli 
L==hollow, hole, excavation, pit (for 
pleating fruit trees)) and kdnam (q.v.). 
Before the introduction of the land-tax 
the pattam used to be settled once iu, 
twelve years, and Kulikkanaw allowed for 
young trees, and a deduction made for 
those that had gone te decay. This 
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practice was observed oven though the 
garden did not admit of any increase 
beyond the number originally planted. 
The tenant's business was to take care of 
the trees that were standing, but he was 
under no obligation to replace old ones. 
with young ones withont being paid the 
Kulikkanam money. Since the tax, 
wherever tho proprietor receives regu- 
larly from the tenant the pattam and 
takes upon himself the payment of the 
public assessment, the settlement of the 
Kulikkanam and the pattam is conducted 
as before; but where the agsessinent is 
enterod in the name of the tenant, and he 
only pays to the proprietor tho Nikuti 
Sishtam, or what remains after discharg- 
ing the assessment, the system of 
Kulikkanam and pattam ie generally 
relinquished. The venant is responsible 
for the reverue ; he gots nothing from the 
proprictor for improvements, and he 
enjoys the undivided profits of them. 
The Kadattanad Raja is said to have made 
over all his garden lands to his tenants in 
this way, and no settlemont of Kulikkanam 
and pattem has been made between them 
for many years. ‘Ihe chief condition of 
it is that the mortgagee is to he paid a 
certain sum for the trees he may grow 
in agarden, or the interest upon that sum, 
to be deducted annually from the pattam or 
rent in case the principal is not paid. If 
the tenant who planted the trees is con- 
tinued in the lease, the Kulikkanam 
money is only given for such trees as 
bear ; but, if he is to be dispossessed for 
unother, the proprictor must pay it for 
the young trees also. This kine of tenure 
does not, I think, imply poverty in the 
Janmi. It is a good arrangoment for 
onsuring the improvement of property by 
giving the tenant an interest in it. The 
general price of a coconut tree is from 1 
old to 4 fanams from 4 to 8; betel-nut 
trees 1 fanam, pepper-vine 4 rupees for 
vines capable of yielding 1 maund, and 
jack trees from 2 to 16 fanams cach. 

It is according to the Sastra and to 
anoient custom to plant coconut troes at 
the distance of forty feet from cach other. 
It was then the practice to continue the 
tenant in possession who had planted the 
trecs, but the Mappillas being now in the 
habit of turning out the original tenant 
as soon a8 the trees come to maturity 
and paying off the Kulikkanam money, 
the tenants now plant closer than they 
used to do in order to increase the number 
of trees upun which they are entitled to 
the Kulikkanam. 

It is not customary to settle the 
Kulikkaénam and the pattam for four or 
five years after the trees begin to bear. 
The tenant in this period enjoys the pro- 
duce free of any payment to the proprietor, 
which, end the produce of ‘Chama and 
the oil-plant for the first two years, make 
up the expense he has to sustain, as the 


< 
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compensation to him does not come to 
him till the latter period of hia under- 
taking. A tenant who takes upon himself 
the planting of trees must possess a certain 
capital from which he can afford to ad- 
vance the expense, or, at all evonts, he must 
be able to afford to labor unpaid for this 
period. 

The Kulikkanam rates vary from one to 
four old gold fanams, or one-quarter to 
one rupee, but half a rupee is the most 
prevalent. 

PANAYA-PATTA KULIKKANAM. See 
Papayam, Pdttum, and Kulikkdnam. This 
is a deed! of mortgage executed by the 
mortgagor in favor of the mortgagee for 
plantations, and differs in no respect from 
that given for rice-lands, except that. it 
promises to give tho Kulikkanam, or the 
fixed value of the trees, and the Aliva, 
or the expense of preparing the garden, 
in conformity with the Dosa Mariyada or 
costom of the village. In deeds* in use | from having no other residence it would 
in the Northern Division of Malabar the | be inconvenient for him to remove, he 


| ing the trees. No remission, however, is 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
rates of Kulikkanam for the different | will submit to a modification of the right 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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made in the pattam by the Janmi for loss 
occasioned by this cause. The loss the 
tenant himeelf thus sustains is a sufficient 
punishment to him. If, however, he does 
a positive injury by cutting down trees 
without the consent of the Janmi, he is 
answerable ° to him for their value; they 
are the property of the Janmi. The 
Kanam money may be forfeited in toto, 
or in part in proportion to the injury dono. 
| He is not, however, responsible for the 
| acts of the sovereign or the visitations of 
Providence, known by the name of Raji- 
kam and Deivikam, A tenant is entitled 
to the value of tho Kulikkanam for every 
succession of trees which he plants, and if 
he throws up the garden, insisting upon 
this right, the proprietor must pay, but 
much depends upon the relative situations 
of the proprietor and the tenant. If the 
latter has a good thing of the tenure, or 


kinds of trees arc specified. In the Pana- | not quite so favourable to him. For 
yapatta deods, as well for rice as garden | instance, a tenant possesses a garden pro- 
lands, the proprictor of the land has a | ducing a paittam of 100 fanams; he plants 
right of Polichcltelutto, that is, t2 renew | more trees yielding a fur ther pattam of 
the deeds every twelve years; or, when ; 40fanams. The pattam being a fifth of 
the Janmi dies, his successor? may do- | the Kulikkanam value, he is entitled te 
mand the Polichcheluttn (or tearing up of | 200 fanams for the addition without any 
old bonds and the making of new), by | deduction for trees decayed of the original 
which he is entitled to a deduction Sakshi | number. The loss from this cause being, 
and Oppu and Sachi from the mortgage however, 20 fanams of pattam, the pro- 
debt, or to receive the amount of it in | prietor deducts it and gives him credit for 
hand from the mortgugec. It is under- | only 20 fanams in addition, that is, he 
stood that the proprictor has not the right | gives him only 100 instead of 200 fanams 
of renewal within five or six years after the | to which he was ertitled as Kulikkanam, 
last ronewal. There are two modes of buat a remission 18 made for the pattam of 
settling the pattam on plantations, the | trees decayed, and the future pattam is 
Knlikkanam pattam and the Koyil‘* Méni | fixed at 120 fanams. He has the right to 
paittam: the first is where the pattain is | revise the pattam upon the tenant’s 
fixed at one-fifth or 20 per cent, of the | demand of Kulikkaénam for new trees, but 
Kulikkanam or established value of the | if be anticipates an unfavourable result, 
trees, and the latter is where the produce is | he will decline any inspection of the trees 
estimated and two-thirds of it determined | upon which the pattam has been settled ; 
to be the pattam. Under the Kulikkanam | he must, at all events, pay the Kulikkanam 
tenure the tonant or mortgagee is not | money. If a tenant is obliged to quit a 
answerable for any loss of trees or diminu- | garden on the motion of the proprietor, 
tion of produce occasioned by mere neglect | the proprictor must pay the full Kulik- 
in not fencing the premises or not manur- | kanam of all trees, howevcr young, and 
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1 I have alrcady said that Kanam sometimes means simply money. I believe 
Kulikkanam means digging money or hole-money, 4.e., compensation for digging and 
planting the land. @oyjlai expense. 


? Somctimes the descriptions of trees in respect of which alone improvoment 
value is claimable are likewise specified. 


3 Obsolete. 


* Koyil = harvesting; méni = fold. Koyil méni= gross produce? The Kuljik- 
kanapattam is almost nominal, being fixed at a time when there are perhaps no 
bearing trees in the paramba. The practice is to Ivase out on a nominal rent in 
the first instance, and to continue to collect the same till the trees planted by the 
tenant have come into bearing. When this is done the custom is to value improve- 
ments, raake the value a charge (kanam) on the paramba, fix a Koyil Méni Pattam, 
deduct therefrom the interest on the Kanam amount, and divide the residue between 
the Janmi and Government. 


5 Doubtful. Vide note below. 
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the tenant on notice of such @ measure 
frequently introduces young trees for the 
purpose of getting the Kulikkanam money. 

The Janmi has no right to revise a pittam 
after it has once been fixed, except upon a 
demand of Kulikkanam for new trecs, but 
all this depends a good deal upon the 
relative circumstances of the parties. 
Upon every Polichchclutta or renewal of 
bonds the tenant has a right to demand a 
revision of the pattam, and if he has 
suffered from Deivikam (the visitation of 
Providence, which comprehends losses hy 
fire, lightning, storms, floods, &c.) or trom 
Rajikam (the acts of a sovereign), he may 
claim remission or decline payment of the 
pattam. These losses’? must be supposed 
to exceed 20 per cent. to come within tho 
extent of these exceptions. Jack and 
mango treos are exclusively the property 
of the proprietor, and canuot? be cut 
without his permission. The tenant is 
entitled to cut down all unproductive 
coconut and betel-nut trees. 


Notes.—1. Sco Karam. 


2. The foot-notes to Mr. Grame’s text 
are by an experienced Native Rovoune 
Olficcr, Mr. P. Karunakara Ménon. 


3. The landlord contended that “ when- 
ever a Kulikkanam deed provides for no 
period, the ryot must give up the land 
when demanded,” and that ‘if this he 
not allowed, the ryot (who is merely to 
recoive his Kulikkana:r improvements) 
and proprietor are placed on the same 
footing.” The tenants contended “that 
itis not customary to resame parambus 
when no injury or arrear of rent is sus- 
tained.” It was held that summary 
ejectment in the manner asked could not 
be granted.—Malabar Auxiliary Court, 43 
(1843). 


4. “ The law only gives 12 yonrs’ posses- 
sion toa Kulikkinam tenant.’’—N.D.C., 33 
(1876). 


5. Ina Kulikkinam lease there was a 
clause to this effect: “If you plant these 
said four fruits and the coconuts bear fruit 
as is the usage, I will give a taraynu, fixing 
rent after estimate of the produce.” Held 
that the Janmi was entitled to take a full 
rent after the Kulikkanam lease was up, 
that is, after 12 years quiet and sure enjoy- 
ment by the tenant, and that the tenant 
was obliged to give up the land at the end 
of the 12 years on receiving the value of 
his immprovements.—N.D.C., 98 (1876). 


6. A Kalikkanam lease is not forfeited 
by failure to pay rent; even though there 
18 an express stipulation in the deed of 
lease, the tenant has aright to hold for 
13 years.—N.D.C., 75 (1875). 

7. Where no express period has been 
RAtipulated this lease ise considered to run 
for 12 years, otherwise for such period as 
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may havo beon agreed upon. At the 
expiration of vither of these periods the 
landlord may either renew the lease to the 
same tenant, paying him the value of his 
improvements, Which my also be invested 
ug amortvage, or he may satisfy all the 
tenant’s claim upon the land for improve- 
ments, and may Iet the property to a new 
tenant, Compensation is allowed for 
buildings and fruiteproducing trees and 
Shrubs of every description In the event 
of the tenant. failing to reclaim the land, 
plant trees, and otherwise faltil the condi- 
tions of the deed, he muy be dispossessed 
by the landlord before the expiration of 
the period specified. The landlord may 
exercise a similar power in ¢he event of 
the tenant setting ap aw fraudulent, title to 
the Jand.--(Procecdings of the Court. of 
Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated oth Aupust 
1858.) 

8. Under this tenure the tenaut binds 
himsclf to pay a stipulated rent, as well 
as te bring new land under culture. 
Failure in cither of these respects, or any 
attempt to defraud the landlord of hus 
title, will render the tenant Liable to 
ejectinent. If no period is named in the 
agreement the lease will be considered to 
extend to 12> years. (Proceedings of the 
Court of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated 5th 
August 1856.) 

0. A tenant cannot bo disturbed under 
this tenure for 12 years, or during the 
period, if any, stipulated, unless ho 
attompts to seb up a claim subversive of 
the landlords rights. Possessing 
pecuniary interest in’ the property, he 
cannot be dispossessed for neglect to 
improve it. - (Proceedings of the Court 
of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated oth August 
1866.) 

10. The customary payment for im- 
provements was meant as payment for tho 
Janini’s share of produce not a8 payment 
for the cultivators interest in the land. 
Seo Chapter 1V, Section (a) of the Text. 

KUPPA MANYAL. From Dravidian 


Dravidian Manyal (= saffron, yellow dye), 
The Anottw or Biza orellana. Shere is a 
great ubundance of it growing wild at 
(Juilandy, about 15 miles north of Calicut, 
without any kind of cultivation. The natu 
ral color of the juice of the sced, which ig 
used as a dyo, is yellow, for which purpose 
it ig exported to Bombay. [tis 80 casily 
procurable that no stock is laid in for 
exportation, but the coasting merchante 
pick it up as they find it growing in the 
lanes about Quilandy. The seeds are 
carried off without any preparation. They 
aro used in Malabar as beads in necklaces 
by the Mappilla women and aro called 
Mulla. The treo grows in hedges with 
little or no care within the precinots of 
the town of Tellicherry, 
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1 Not legally or customarily recognized at present as far as I am aware. 


? Nor, in my opinion, can the landlord do so without the tenant’s consent. 


10 
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KURVALCHA. From Dravidian Kar 
(= share) and Dravidian vdluka (= to 
live, Jive well, reign). Is the step or 
throne which the Rajas of Malabar ascend. 


It answers to Puttum in Tamil and to. 


Musnud Tukht in Persian. Kiar is share 
and Valchr is the management or govern- 
ment, implying that a Raja has come to 
the possession of the share of rank to 
which he is entitled by his seniority. 

Note.—The term was always used in 
speaking of the share of Government 
entrusted toa subordinate prince of the 
ruling family. 

KUTTADAN or MvunpakamM, A 
species of paddy sown within the hed of 
tanks inthe Palghat District. Ifis sown 
in the middle of Chittree (April), when 
there has been a little rain, and it grows 
afterwards during the monsoon in water, 
and is not cut till the middle of Tyo 
(January), making a period of nine months 
for its growth. 

The name of a rice which has only one 
crop in the year, and that crop is only cut 
in Makaram (January and February). 

The names of paddy crop) sown in 
Kumbham (Februnry and March) and 
is cleven months before it comes to 
mainrity. After the ploughing there is 
no expense of cultivation. The sinaliness 
of the expense of cultivation is mentioned 
asa proof that the Valli cannot be regu- 
lated by the number of méni produce. 

Note.—Tho two names are not gencrally 
applied to the same kind of paddy; the 
former kind grows in salt marshes-- 
planted April,reaped January. The latter 
is a rico of slow growth, reaped about 


January. 
KUTTAM = (Dravidian) = junction 
assembly. <A collection of houses, consist- 


ing of 500 or GOO persons, BIx nccessary 
for a Kartavu of 3,000. 

Notes.--l. Sce pp. 131, 132 of the text. 
The Kuttam was ovidently the ‘ Siz 
hundred’? of Deeds Nos. 3S and 4, 
Appendix XII. 

2. The Kittam answered many pur- 
poses, ey., Nelalkuttam, assembly under 
shade of atree to discuss ‘Tara affairs, 
&e.; Padakittam, for war; Ndydttu- 
kdttam, for hunting; Ydéyakhdttan, for 
meditation ; Na@du-kattam, for arbitration, 

8, Inthe Lacendive Islands there are 
periodical kittams for killing the rats 
which infest the coconut trees. Any ono 
absenting himself is fined. 

4, I'he Honorable Mr. Hudleston has 
suggested that the Koot organizat on which 
gave so much trouble in Canara in 1832-33 
was probably identical with the Katlam 
of Malabar. ; 

KUTTIKKANAKKOLA. From Dravi- 
dian Kutti (= stako, peg to mark limits) 
and Dravidian kavukku (= accounts), and 
Dravidian Ola (= palm-leaf, writing). A 
kind of memoranduin or registcr written 
upon the Karimbana palm or palmyra leaf, 
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in which is recorded the Janmakaran’s 
Pramanams or deeds with his tenants 
and the amount of the pattam share, 


KUTTIKKANAM. From Dravidian 
Kuttt (= stake, peg, stump) and Kdzam 
(q.v-). Is the privilege of half a rupee or 
one rapes (according to local custom) to 
which every proprietor of a forest is entitled 
for every tree cut within the limit of his 
property. It means literally, stump 
moncy. 


Note.—This is an arrangement by which 
the landlord assigns on mortgage a tract 
of forest. land, receiving a stipulated fee 
for every tree felled by the mortgagee ; the 
entire number of trees to be cut down, and 
the period within which they are to be 
felled, being expressly fixed in the Karar 
entered into between the parties. The 
mortgagee usnatly makes an advance and 
agrecs to pay the balance by instalments. 
The non-payment of the stipulated instal- 
mcnts does not render the mortgagee 
liable to dispossession unless there be 
special clause in the agreement to this 
effect. The instalments may be recovered 
by action, but the mortgagee remains in 
possession during the period stipulated. 
(Proceedings of the Court of Sadr Adalat, 
No. 18, dated 5th August 1856.) 


KUTTINELLU or Vitutnettu. From 
Dravidian Kutés (= peg, stump, stake, 
ina fence) and Dravidian véli (= hedge, 
fence) and Dravidian nel (= rice). 
Yedse grain; a contribution formerly 
made by Janmakirs for keeping up fences 
against cattle, half of which contribution 
was taken and consolidated with the land 
revenue in 975 M.S. in the taluk of Kavai. 
It amounted to 16 Idangalis for every 100 
of seed, or 8 of which were incorporated 
with the land revonue. 


KUTTIVASI. From Dravidian Kuwtti 
(= peg, stake, stump of a tree, hence 
what remains, balance) and Dravidian 
vdsi (= excess, differerce). With the 
soft tit may be called the Nuffur Bakee, 
or balance against individuals. 


KUVA. (Dravidian) = arrowroot. The 
Malayalam name for the arrowroot that 
grows in Malabar. Jt grows without 
cultivation, and is commonly eaten by the 
pvorer classes boiled in water and mixed 
sometimes with teire (curds), and salt. 


Note.—The differcnt kinds in Malabar 
are Anakkivu, elephant arrowroot ; Chan- 
nekkuiva, Costus speciosnus; Nyettikkidva, 
Curcuma augustifolia, Manyaxktiva and 
Malunkdva, Kompferia; and Manyulkidva, 
Curcuma longa. 


MACLEOD SEER. Macleod seer is 25 
to a para of salt, or 3,000 to a garce. Of 
the Madras secrs there appear to be 4,800 
to the garce in measuring salt. 

MADHYASTANMAR,. Plural of Sans- 
krit Madhyastam (= noutral person, 
mediator, arbitrator). Arbitrators an- 
swerirg to Panchayat, though the latter 
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term Is nut known in Malabar. Dharma. 


kartdé is also used. 


Note.—The WNdranavar of the Tara 
answered to the village Panchayat of Kast- 
orn districts. See Teravrd {tu Ndraravar, 


MALIKANA. (Persian) = what is due 
to the Malik or proprietor when set aside 
from the management of his estate, 
allowances to deposed Rajas. Which is a 
Bengal term implying the fee or privilezse 
of the proprietor, and was) originally 
applied to the allowance made to the 
Benyal Zoemindar in coneluding the per- 
manent settloment; means in Malabar 
the fifth or 20 per cent. of a fixed revennco 
of their former countries which the dis- 
possessed Rajas of Malabar receive from 
the Company. 

Note,—The allowances are calculated on 
the revenue of 1800-1, 

MANIYANI. (Sanskrit) == manager 
of estate on behalf of the Janmi. 

POLUTTIKKARAN, 
form of— 

PRAVRATTIKKARAN, 


A Malayalam corrupt 


From Sanskrit Pra- 
vratlé (== occupation, business) and 
Sanskrit kfran (== dover, one who has 
to do with). Stewards or managers for 
Janmis or proprietors on estates or fields 
kept under their own direct management. 

Note.—The officers who collect the 
revenue from ryots in Cochin and lravan- 
core are called Pravrattikdrs, 

MANNATTAPPAN. From Dravidian 
Mannadi (== immigrant landowners ia 
Palghat) and Dravidian appan (-= futher). 
A caste of Vellalars or cultivating Simdras 
residing in certain Hobalis of the Palehat 
taluk, who are suid to have come from 
Kangayam in the Coimbatore province, 
awnd who aro now so intermixed with the 
Nayars as not to be distinguished from 
them except when a Tiyan addresses them 
and gives them thia appellation instead 
of Nayar. In Kangayam they ure called 
Mannadi. 

MAPPILLA. From J/d, that is, Sans- 
krit Mahd (== great) and Dravidian pilla 
(= child, honor: ry title) A tribe of 
Mussulmans in Malabar whom huropoans 
call Mappillas. ‘'hey are supposed to be 
descendants of the Arabs who tirst settled 
on the Malabar Coast, and in somo families 
the inheritance by nephews, instead of 
sons, is observed, the same among tle 
Nayars, but generally the succession is by 
sons. Some derive the name from Ma, 
mother, and pilla, son, implying that they 
are the sous of their mothers, but that 
their fathers are unknown in consequence 
of the promiscuous intercourse between the 
first Arab settlers and the Native wemen of 
Malabar. Others, from Makkal, daughter, 
and pilla, son, literally, but meaning son- 
in-law, that is, son to the man whose 
daughter he has married. Makkalpilla is 
usually pronounced Mappilla. M akkalpia 
is the common word for son-in-law in 
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Tamil. Mokhacepilla, or peoplo from 
Mokhaee, as Mocha is usually pronounced, 


is auother derivation, The Rajas, in 
writing to ao Mippilla, designate him 


Jonakan, and they are often called Jona 
Mappillas. The Nestorian Christi.ns are 
called Nassrani Mappillas, ‘The number 
of Mappillas in Malabar, according to an 
account taken in TRO7, amounts to 172,600, 

Notex.-- 1. Dr. Gundert’s view is that 
Méppilla was an “honorary title givon to 
colonists from the West, perhaps at first 
only to their representatives.” ‘he namo 
is not confined to Muahammadans, 

2. The number of Mappillas (Muham- 
nadana) in Malabar at the census taken in 
1871 was 546,012, 


MARICIAM, (Sanskrit) pepper. 
The Sanskrit name for the pepper. The 
Hindustani word mirch is evidently derived 
from it. 

MARYADA, (Sanshrit) == limit, bound- 
ary, custom, Which in) Tamil means 
honor, respect; signifies in the Malubar 
province the custom, ithe usage, and 
corresponds exactly with the Dindustani 
word mamool, 

MELKKOYMA, From Dravidian mel 
(= above) and Dravidian fonma or koyma 
(== royal authority), 

Note.—-Melkkeyma was tho right tho 
sovereign power possessed over property 
of which tho ownership was in others. 
Malubar Rajaa not now being sovercizns 
have no longer Mélkkoyuiu rights, — 
N.D.C., LIS (186i). 

MESAVAN or MéNoN,) From Dravi- 
dian mel (= above), nnd Dravidian eran 
(== he), {8 tho accountant or revister, 
undo answers to Karngam snd Nanak kapilla 
(Conicapoly), ‘The appellation is yven- 
erally, if not always, confined to an 
accountant of the caste of Nayar. 

Note.-- The  aceountants of | Ammons 
(parishes) are now styled Mrims. 

MENT VILACHCHAL. From Dravi- 
dian Méint (= body, shape, sample, 
average article), and Dravidian vilechchal 
(== produce of corn). Means in one case 
the number of fold. ff you ask the Meni 
Vilachehal, or produce of an extent of land 
requiring #0 many paras of secd to sow it 
(ina single crop), it is usual to state the 
Vilachehal, or produce, of the best crop, 
aud not the aggregate of tho different 
rops. For instance, the first crop may 
produce $ paras, the second 10, and the 
third G6: instend of saying 24, the answer 
would be 10. 

It means also the gross produce. The 
number of fuld produced from one para 
of seed land (or land whick requires one 
para to sow it for a single crop) is about 


eed 
ae 


51% in the province of Malabar upon 
applying the total gross produce 


(15,571,268 paras) to the total seed 
sown (2,638,163 paras) according to the 
accounts rendered by the Janmakars in 
981. The assessment being proposed to be 
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rogulated on the principle of deducting 
seed and the same quantity under the name 
of Vittuvalli or expense of cultivation, 
and also one-third for the cultivator, and 
dividing the remainder in the proportion 
of G in 10 to the Sircar and 4 in 10 to the 
Janmi, the Governiment assessment comes 
4 
to 18\.of a para for every para sown, or 
ahout 26,5 per cent. of the gross produce. 

Note.—Thbhe distribution of wot land 
produce, according to the scheme drawn 
up by Mr. Rickards and approved by 
Government, (1803-4), is known as tho 
Vilachchal méni pdttam (q.v.) scheme. 

MENNOKKI. From Dravidian mé/ (= 
above), and Dravidian nékkuka (== to look 
at, view, look after). The common name 
formerly for sccountants in the Kurum.- 
branad and Polwyc and Pyurmala Districts 
and in the Kartavus or lordships of 
Vadakkampuram, and Kilakkampuoram, or 
the Northern and Southern Divisions of 
the Calicut District. 

MODAN and Punam. Mean — gen- 
orally high lands where « particular kind 
of paddy is capablo of being cultivated, 
and where the oil-plant and millct and 
toor are ulxo planted. In the Northern 
Division that, land only is called Panam in 
which there is a great deal of underwood, 
and which can only be cultivated once in 
six years; and’that Modan which is high 
land, but not overgrown with wood, and 
capable of being planted with coconut, &c , 
trees; but in the Southern Division Modan 
is the only name and Punam is not known. 
The Punam is never ploughed, but always 
dug. ‘The plough could not make its way 
through the roots of the underwood. ‘The 
seod is sown, or rather placed in the holes 
dug, dry and not sprouted. Rice sown cn 
high orchara lind. 

Note.—- Médax cultivation is now assessed 
at a uniform rate of 12 annas per acre in 
tho Jow-country tiluks, and Punam cultis 
vation at rates varying from 8 annas tc 
12 annas per acre. ‘The asscssment is 
imposed only on the breadth of ground 
annually occupied, 

MRIGAM NALKKALI. Mrigam (Sans- 


krit) = quadrupeds, wild animals. + dlk- 
kdli (Dravidian) = quadrupeds, tame 
animals, Four-footed animais, In the 


Southern Districts of Malabar a permanent 
allowance has, by uncient custom, been 
made by proprietors in fixing the pittam 
for estimated losses by animals, whilst in 
the Northern Districts no allowance was 
made for this and other items, such as 
Véli Nellu; but the proprictors take upon 
themselves the expense of protectiriy 
their fields from cattle and pay it out of 
their pattum, each contributing so much 
to one or more persons appointed to watch 
&@ particular tract. 

MUDA. (Dravidian) = load, bale, 
Means, literally, a fastening, or bundle, 
or package. It is applied to the packages 
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in @ circular form, like a Dutch cheese, 
fastencd with whisps of straw, in which 
rice is made up in the south of Malabar 
and Canara. Itis uniformly of the same 
size, containing 25 Macleod seers. In the 
Sea Custom accounts the Mida of rice is 
reckoned at 8] lb. and of paddy at 55 Ib. 


MUKHYASTHAN. From Sanskrit m«- 


khyam (= chief, principal) and Sanskrit 
stham (== staying). Is quite a modern 


term, introduced since Hyder’s invasion, 
in lieu of the Taravattukarar or heads of 
villages. hough it may be derived from 
the Sanskrit word Mukhyam or chief, it is 
doubtful whether Mukhyastan, which was 
unknown in Malabar, was not an imitation 
of the Persian word Mokhtusir, which was 
common in the Mysore durbar, and means 
a person of authority, a chief. 

Note.-—Myr. Grame, contrary to other 
observations made by him, here alludes to 
the Taravdtiuk@rur as being the heads of 
villages, Seo Tura and Ur, and Madhia- 
stunmadr and Tardvdttu-kdranavar, 

MUKKATAVALI. From Dravidian 
minnu (== thice) and Dravidian Kétaim 
(== about five English miles, a league), 
ind Dravidian 1@f (=ruler). The limit 
wf the jurisdiction of a Kartavu of 3,000 
men, extending to 3 Katam. 

MUKKUVAR. From Dravidian mak- 
kuka (= to dip, immerse, plunge) and 
Dravidian aver (= they). A tribe of 
fshermen in Malabar whom Europeans 
call Macquas ; their number, according to 
an account taken in 1807, was 12,369. 

Note. —“ Said to be immigrants from 
Ceylon with llavar ” (q.v.) --@undert. 

MULLUVALLI. From Dravidian mullw 
(= thorn) and Malayalam valli (= proper 
subsistence given in kind to slaves or day- 
laborers). Literally, thorn expense, the 
expense of taking care of plantations. It 
is synonymous with Ali Silavu. 

MUNNU or Natu MENI NivaM. ¥nnw 
(Dravidian) = three; Ndlu (Dravidian) 
= four; Méni (Dravidian) = averago; 
Nilam (Dravidian) = rice-field. A paddy 
field requiring only one para of seed 


and capable of producing three and 
four fold. 
MURI. (Dravidian) = a fragment, 


note, bond, receipt). <A receipt. 


MUTIRA. (Dravidian) = horsegram. 
Horsegram, answering to Kollu in Tamil, 
Kooltee in Hindustani, 

NA:.OVALI. From (Dravidian Na@¢u) 

the country, a (province) and Dravi- 
dian taluka (= to live, to live well, rule). 
He was not considered a Naduvali who 
had not at least 100 Ndyars attached to 
bis rango; any number below that ranked 
a person as a Désavyali. 

Notes.—1, See Dégam and Tara, 
Kitiam. 


2. Mr. Greeme is hcre referring to the 
modern idea of a Addurdli. In ancient 
times the Nad was the territory of the 


and 
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Six Hundred, of the Kwttam, of the Kanak- 
hdr, supervisors, protectors, Nayar militia. 


NALUBHAYAM. From Dravidian 
ndlu ( == four) and Sanskrit ubhayam) = 
garden produce in North Malabar). 
Means the four products, and is applied 
in the Northern Division of Malabar to 
the produce, collectively, of the coconut, 
the betel-nut, the pepper and|the jack tree. 

Note.—The Hfth m degree of inport- 
ance was the Kodi, betel-loaf vino. 


NAMBIYAR. Ilonor, plural of Dravi- 
dian nambi (=a title among Nayars). 


A caste of Nayar; the caste is distin- | 


guished by this termination to their name. 


NAMBUTIRI or Namnpiizgi. From tra- 


vidian Nambuka (== to trust, confide) 
and Sanskrit affix tirt (= ttru = sri = 
blessed, fortunate) A Brabman = of 
Malabar. 

NAYAN, plural NAvar. (Sanskrit) = 


leader, in honorific plural, lord ; iu ordi- 
nary sense, soldiers, militia. A caste of 
Hindus in Malabar classed among the 
Sudras; their number, from an account 
taken in 1807, was 156,283. Among 
Nayars nephews, and not suns, are en- 
titled to sneceed to property. This mate 
rial point being established, the law of 
shares among relations follows in other 
respects the general Hindu law of succes- 
sion. There are some Nayar families in 
Travancore who circumcise. The origin 
of this custom does not seem clearly 
known. ‘There is some faint tradition 
that there was a forcible, but partial, 
circunicision of natives of Malabar by 
people from Arabia long before Hyder’s 
invasion. The word Nayur has much 
resemblance to the Gentoo word Nayadu, 
to the Canarese ani Tamil Nayakkan, and 
to the Hindustani Naig; all titles of 
respect, applicd in the manner that Sahib 
is at the end of a name. 


NIKU1I CHITYU. Ni«im or Nrkvut, 
from Arabic nagdi ( == ready-money) or 
Canarese nigadi ( = iustalment) or San- 
skrit niti (== right, proportion,} law, 
justice), means the land-tax payable in 
money introduced by the Muhammadans 
(Mysoreuns). 

Cuirru (Dravidian) = note, bill. A 
document given by the Sircar to every 
person who is to pay the Nikuticr public 
revenue showing the annual amount of 
Nikuti he is to pay. 

Nikotr Sisuram., Nikuti (q.v.) Sish- 
fam (Sanskrit) == balance. Is where the 
Kudiyan gives to Janmakar in pattam 
whatever remains in the paittam after 
paying the Nikuti. 


Different ways in which it is settled in 
the districts south of the Kotta river, 
Vig.: 


Suppose in the Siroar 
accounts the land is 


entered at ... paras. 25 seed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| 
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that arcording to the rato 
uf assessment fixed in 
the time of Arshad Bog, 


viz. . goldfanams 3 
the assessinent is origi- 
nally . gold fanams = 75 


to which is added 1 in 10 
angmented in the time 


of the Rajas, and he- 
come the permanent 
agsessmcnt st . Uh 
Tho ‘Total Assessment. is “823 
Supposo the total pattam ~~ 
to he i. Parag, 100 
an agreement has passed 
between the Janmakar 
and Kudiyan that the 
grain shall bo valued at, 
gold fanam - ] 
Total Gold Fanams ~ 100_ 
The Sircar assessment is 
to be deducted ees 824 
There remains Nikuti 
Sishtam to be given to 
the Janmakar 17} 


Kanam is to be deducted when there 
ig any. 
Another way — 


The total pattam is fanams LQQ 
The interest is to be de- 

dueted upon 200 fanams 

principal of Kanam or 

debt at the rate of 4 

in 10 sia’ roe dai 10 
There remains whe. Or 
of which 2 in 10 is to be 

given to the Janmakar 

or eee 18 

Nikutr Virru. Nikuti (q.v.), Viten 


(Dravidian) = seed. Ia the quantity of 
eced assessed in the time of Hyder by 
the Huzzur Nikuti accounts. Jt is in 
contradistinction to the Vittu, which is 
the seed required to sow the land fer 
one crop. 

Note.--In Wynad also the actual seod 
sown is not always shown in the accounts. 

NIRMUTAL. From Dravidian nir (= 
water) and Dravidian mutal( == property, 
moncy). Isa compound of Nir, water, 
and Mutal, property; figuratively it 
means thut additional property or secu- 
rity is acquircd to the mortgage by a 
pledge given by the pruprictor that he 
will perform the ceremony of giving 
water to the mortgagee. It is a kind of 
mortgage, without pursession, of the 
additional right which the act of giving 
water confers. After the execution of 
this deed, the proprietor cannot transfer 
the land to another without the exprees 
consent of the mortgagee. It is still, 
however, in his power to redeem the mort- 
gage by payment of the debt. At this 
Stuge of the mortgage the proprietor has 
generally received 10 per cent. upon the 
sum specified in the deed of Ottiin addi- 
tion to that which he bad received under 
the deed of Ottikkumpuram. The amount 
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of the debt, but not the pattam, 
specified in this deed. 

Note.x—When the landlord requires to 
borrow a still further sum on the security 
of land assigned to an Orti mortgayee to 
whom he has already executed an (ttik- 
kumpuram deed, he is hound first, to 


is 


apply to such mortgagee, and if the latter { 


should consent to make the required 
advance, the landlord gives him a Nir- 
mutal ducument, by which he makes over 
to him all but the right of water. Such 
further udvance is recoverable with the 
amount of the original mortynge, the 
Otti claim being, in fact, merged in the 
Nirmutal deed. In this case, as in that 
of an Ottikkumpuram transaction, if the 
mortgagee deciine to make the advance, 
the Jandlord inay obtain it from a third 
party, who satisfies the claim of the origi- 
nal mortyagce and comes into possession. 
In any of the three cases last mentioned 
the landlord is at liberty at any time to 
pay off the mortgage and redcem his pro- 
perty.—(Procecdings of the Court of 
Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated Sth August 
1856.) 

NOKKICHARTTA or NOoxkK1YFLUTTA 
PeimaAst. From Dravidian Nokki (== having 
looked) and Dravidian Cha@rtta (= asscssed) 
or Dravidian Elutta (= written). Jei- 
ma@st == (Persian) Pymd@ish. Terms in 
use for survey. The latter seems to have 
been introduced only in Tippu’s time. 
The surveys, except what was made by 
Mr. Warden in 983, are not to be under- 
stood as meaning an actual measurement 
of the land by square feet, but merely a 
calculation of the quantity of seed neces- 
sary for sowing with respect to paddy, or 
an inspection of the number and a valua- 
tion of the produce of trees with respect 
to orchards. 

OART. Used in the Commissioners’ 
correspondence of 1793 for garden. The 
Portuguese word is Horta, and its origin 
is evidently from Hortus. 

OPPU. From Dravidian okka (= 
together, all), means agreement, and 
hence @ Signature as the mark of agrees 
ment. Is the signature. A fee upon 
one of the parties signing a uew mort- 
gage decd respecting land. 

OTTI. From Dravidian Olfta (= ono, 
single), hence ottuka (= to step aside, 
make room for another) and otti (= the 
stepping aside to make room for another, 
or, perhaps, the substitution of one thing 
for another). In former times the Otti 
deed was scarcely ever executed before the 
Pattola deed. 1t was the consequence of 
the mortgagor becuming involved in a 
greater degree that when he first incurred 
the debt to the mortgagee. It is a deeper 
stage into debt. Inu the present times it 
is very usual for persons to borrow to 
that extent at once, without going 
through the preliminary step of Panaya 
Pattam to render it necessary to execute 

the Otti deed. : 


| 
| 
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In this deed the amount of the debt 
only is specified and not the pattam or 
In this stage of mortgage tiie in- 
terest of the debt is equal to the annual 
pittam, and the mortgagee pays no 
pittam to the proprietor. It is also called 
Veppn (in Palghat) and Palisa Madakku 
{in Nedunganad and Wallavanad), which 
latter term is expressive of this charac- 
teristic foature. 

The mortgagor under this deed and 
under the subsequent deeds, which indi- 
cate advanced stages of the mortgage, is 
not entitled to Polichcheluttu and its con- 
comitant advantaves, Sakshi, &c., &c. 

lie is considered to have already re- 
ccived two-thirds of the value of his 
mortgaged lund, and to be entitled to one- 
third more before he has relinquished his 
proprietary right. 

Though this and other deeds have 
certain detined rules, it must not be ander- 
stood that they are rigidly observed with 
respect to the proportion to the whole 
estimated vaiue of the Janmam or pro- 
prictary right which should constitute it 
to be one kind of deed or another, but the 
particular sums to be given will be ex- 
ceeded where the quality of the land and 
the great demand on the part of others 
may render the mortgagce apprehensive 
of Josing possession, and in other cases 
the Janmi may not get s0 much as is 
supposed in these explanations. 

Under this deed, as the proprietor 
receives no rent from the land, he must 
be considered to have lost all interest in 
it, and to be wholly inefficient for the 
purpose of improving it; he is no longer 
even a pensioner upon it. 

Notes.—1. ‘lhis tenure gives the mort- 
gagee possession and the entire produce 
of the land, the landlord mcrely retaining 
the proprictary title and the power to 
redeem. Where no period has been 
stipulated, the landlord may pay off tho 
mortgage at any time. The principal 
alone is repayable, the mortgagee recover- 
ing the interest of his money from the 
produce of the land. If the landlord be 
desirous of raising a further sum and the 
Otti mortgagee refuse to advance it, the 
money may bercccived from a third party 
and the mortgage transferred to him. 
But the original mortgagee hus a right to 
be first consulted.— Proceedings of the 
Court of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated 5th 
August 1856.) 

2. The following are some of the deci- 
sions of the Courts. An Otti holder, 
like a Kanakkaran, forfeits his right to 
hold for 12 years by denying his Janmi’s 
title. —2 M-H.C.R., p. 16]. An Otti holder 
is entitled to the first chance of supplying 
his Janmi’s deeds for further loans.— 
M.S.C., 17 (1860); M.S. decisions (1860), 
p. 249. The words ‘‘Kanam free from 
the payment of rent” will not enlarge 
that Kanai right into an Otti right.— 
M.8.C., 142 (1870). Untilthe Otti holder 
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refuses to purchase it the janmam right 
cannot be sold to another person. — 8.S.C., 
314-358 (1855). The offer to sell the 
Janmam right must be “at a reasonable 
rate.” —N.D.C , 64 (1659). A Janmi can 
at any time call on an Otti ho'der to 
purchase the Janmam right, and, on his 
refusal, he can sell his rights to whoin he 
pleases.—-M S.c., 30 (1857) Yo grant. 
land on Janmam toa third party without 
the Otti holder’s consent is directly at. 
variance with the gencral usage of the 
country.—S.).C., 135-155 (1854). The 
Otti holder is entitled to the refusal of 
the opportaonity of making a further 
advance. —M.S.C., 17 (1860) and 1 
M.H.C.R., p. 356.) The right to hold for 
12 years probably attaches to an Otti.— 
N.D.C., 28 (1862); M.H.C., 380 (1862). 
The difference between a Kinam and an 
Otti pointed out: the latter includes (a) 
the right of pre-emption of Janmam, and 
(b) Janmi’s right is reduced to a mere 
pepper-corn rent.—M,H.C.,, 101 (1562), 

DravyaMmM. (Sanskrit) object, movable 
property, money. The amount of Otti 
received by the Janmi when giving his 
property under the tenure of Otti. 

OTTlKKUM PURAMEYULLA KANAM, 
(Literally) the Kanam which is in addition 
to the Otti. May be considered the third 
stage of mortgage. The mortgagor has 
borrowed 10 per cent. more than the sum 
he had reecived when he execntcd the 
deed of Otti. The deed specifies the 
amount of debt with this addition, and 
makes no allution to the pattam. The 
mortgagor is as little entitled to Polich- 
cheluttu, Sakshi, and Stchi under this as 
under the deed of Otti. 

If the mortgagor should pay off the 
mortgage debt, he must also under this 
deed, and under all the deeds exeented at 
subsequent stages of the mortgage, pay 
the interest of the additional 10 per cent. 
from the time hoe borrowed it, with this 
qualification, that it do not excecd double 
the amount of the principal from which it 
sprung. 
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Ottikkumpuram means above or beyond 
the Otti. 

Under this deed tho mortgagor has atill 
the power of transferring the property to 
another or recovering the possession for 
himsclf by redeeming the debt, 

The addition to the Otti deed whidh 
makes this deed called Ottikkumpuyam is 
not necessarily jimited to 10 per cent. 
The mortgage retains this denomination 
till it becomes deep enough to be classed 
under Nirmutal. 

The amount of tho debt, but not the 
pittam, is specified in this deed. 

Note.—When the landlord wishes to 
obtain a further sum he applics to the 
Otti mortgagee, and on receiving it 
executes this deed to him, in which he 
binds himself to repay the amount at the 
same time that he pays off the mortyage. 
The mortgavec must always have the 
option of making such further advance, 
but if he decline, the landlord may apply 
toa third party and assign the property 
to him, the latter paying off the claim of 
tho original mortgagee.—(Proreedings of 
the Court of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated 
oth August 1856.) 

PALISA. (Malayalam) == interest on 
money, distinct from interest on rice 
(== Polu, or Palisa), Interest. The 
subjomed are the denominations of the 
different kinds of the Palisa and the 
meaning of them inthe Southern Division 
of Malabar, not including Palghat and 
Temmalapuram, where the Janmakdr's 
and tenants’ pittam rate is one gold fanam 
for 2 paras. In the Northern Division it 
is gencrally 2 silver fanains for 1 para, 
but in Kavai alone it is 1 silver fanam for 
Yo para, ‘Lhe terms of interest: which in 
this table indicate s0 many years’ pur- 
chase for the Southern Division generally 
have not the same meaning in the 
Northern Division or in the Palghat and 
Temmalapuram Districts of the Southern 
Division, for which there ought to be a 
separate table. 


Rice Lands. 
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The Makani Palisa is a hnndred | tations it is customary to refer ita relation 
and sixtieth part paid in interest to every 10 fanams borrowed. A Makani 
for the principal, Palisa is one-sixteenth, to be paid in 

The Arakkal Palisa is one- interest of one fanam pattam for every 
eightieth part paid in interest for ten fanams borrowed. Its centage, 
the principal, number of years’ purchase, and propor- 

The Xa: Palisa is one-fortieth tion to the principal, are the same as in 
part pnid in interest for the paddy lands. 
principal, No. 2. (Blank). 

pepe a! 
Rega si aur oes ai tet No. 3. After deducting the proportion 
ee for the assessment, this rate of interest 
principal, ar 
prevails in some places. 


The Muakkal Palisa is a thirtieth 
No. 4, After deducting the proportion 


or one-third part paid in interest . : 
for the principal, for the assessment, this rate is the most 
prevalent. 


The Nér Palisa is a tenth part 
paid in interest for the principal, J No. §. Not in use before the introduc- 

Remarks.—No. 1. May be explained to | tion of the land assessment, but now in 
bo an interest of one-sixteenth of every | 80mo places it prevails inclusive of the 
Idan zali pittam for every fanam borrowed, | Nikuti. 
or (taking the settled price of 10 Idangalis No. 6. Not in use before, but now is in 
& fanam) one hundred and sixtieth part {| use inclusive of the assessment. When 
of the principal, or 160 years’ purchase, | the assessment is half the pattam the Nér 
or }$ per cent. This explanation applies | Palisa, including the Nikuti, is equivalent 
to the Palisa upon paddy-fields. In plan- !/ to the Palisa exclusive of the Nikuti. 





whether in paddy lands or 
plantations. 





Plantation. 





OE te At ere ey, 
Wee as 


Amount of RE waite | Number of years’ 


the Interest | oi ount of the| . centese aon or 
' ’ diffe - ve : umber ol years in 
N vmes of different a year for Interost a year Interest on | which the Simple 
species of Interest, every 10 ‘Se the Prin- Interest or the 
Fanams on a principal cipal, Pattam will equal 
, |of 100 Fanams. | 


borrowed. the Principal, 


eset ena renames 


8. | FANAMS, AN. | YEARS. MONTHS, 





FANAMS, AS. | FANAMS. 





Mak4ani (,'5) Palisa 0 1 0 10 0 10 160 0 

Arakkal (4) Palisa . 0 Pa 1 4 1 4. 80 0 

Kal (3) Palisa tea Oo 4 2 8 2 8 40 0 

Ara (4) Palisa O 8 5 0 5 0 20 0 

Mukkal (?) Palisa O 12 7 8 7 8 13 4 

Ner (full) Palisa 1 0 10 0 10 0 | 10 0 
TrKAPPALISA. From Dravidian Tika- PALISA MADAKKAM. From Palisa 


yuka ( = to become fall, complete) and (q.v.) and Dravidian Mudukkam ( = re- 
Palisa (q.v.). With respect to plantations | turn). Used in Palghat. The chief 
has the same meaning as Nér Palisa in | featuro of this deed } is that the interest of 
regard to rice-lands. It is the full | the money borrowed is equal to the value 
interest or 10 per cent., that is, it is 10 | of the p&ttam in the possession of the 
fanams given in purchase for every fanam mortgagec, and in this respect it exactly 
pattam (rent). It is the highest interest | resembles the Otti deed. In it, however, 
on land recognized by custom; any excess | the pattam is specified (which is not the 
above it would be uaury. case in the Otti deed) as well us the — 


KapAMVArpa. From Dravidian Kadam | amount of the debt. 
(= debt) and Dravidian vd ypu (= growth). It is rather more favorable to the 
Rate of interest ohservable in loans of | Janmakidr than the Otti deed, because, as 
money, in contradistinction to the interest | long as the mortgage has not reached 
on jand mortgage loans, which is much | the point of Otti, the Janmakar is at 
lower, but in Ernad and Vellatra many | liberty * to raise his terms, and the specifi- 
Janmakars have been obliged to borrow | cation of the pattam gives him the means 
part of the money upon which their land | of doing 1t Under the Otti deed the 
is mortgaged on tho terms of the Kadam- | knowledge of the pattam is lost in former 
vay pa. deeds, and the proprietor, it is well known 





1 Otti and Palisa Madakkam are one and the same, at present at all events, 
* The distinction is scarcely maintained at the present time. 
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has no right to more than half as much | kind should be clandestinely made, may 


again as he has already received. Ie has 
already got two-thirds of the whole value 
of the Jaumam., 

Notes.—1. See Oéti. 

2. The foot-notes to Mr. Graeme’s text 
are by an experienced Native Revenue 
official. 

PALLIYAL, or PALLIYALI, or Panu 
NYAYAL, or PALLIMANYAYAL.  Pallimanud- 
yal, from Dravidian Valli or Pallam {= pit, 
bole, excavation) and Dravidian Nyaru or 
Naru (=: what rises above ground, young 
plant fit for transplantation). The highest 
atage of Ubhayam, a low rice-land ; it 
corresponds, I think, with the bid of 
Canara. The Paramba mav be called the 
high land which is not artificially irri- 
gated, 

In one kind of Palliyal or Palli- 
manyayal or Potta there is no cultivation, 
It only answers for sowing seed to be 
transplanted to lower lands. 

Note.—Poalliimanyayal was originally 
land excavated for rearing rico plants for 
transplantation. 

PALPARAMBU. From Dravidian Pd] 
(= an empty, void, desolate, waste place) 
aad Dravidian Parembu (== high ground, 
orchard, garden), A destroyed garden, 

PANAYAM. From Dravidian root pan 
(== to exchange, buy, bet) = bet, stake, 
pledge, mortgage, In speech this deed is 
ofren designated the Todu Panayam deed 
with reference to its character, which 
corresponds with the Tors Udaiwoo deed of 
Canara. 

By this deed the Junmi engages to pay 
® certain interest for money borrowed, or, 
in failure thereof, tou make over to the 
Panayakkaran or mortvagee certain lands 
therein named. 

In some cases the term for repayment 
of the principal is specified, in others it is 
omitted ; but it is supposed the mortgarec 
has a right to be put into possession of 
the land if the mortgagor do not pay upon 
the demand of the mortgagee. 

ff the Janmi decline putting the mort- 
yavee into possession in failing to pay the 
interest, the mortgagee ia in the habit 
of bringing an action for the recovery 
of the principal and interest by any 
means, whether by the sale of the mort- 
gaged land alono or by the sale of other 
pruperty belonging to the Janmi; and the 
Judicial Courts, it is said, pass their 
decisions conformably to this principle. 

Tf the Janmi, upon failing to pay tke 
interest, were immediately to put the 
mortgagee in possession, the latter, it is 
thonght, would have uo right to sue for 
recovery of the debt by any other means. 

Under this deed the Janmi has properly 
no right to dispose of the Janmar in the 
mortgaged land without the consent of the 
mortgagee; but if any transfer of the 
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insist upon the purchaser paying his 
domand or placing him in the possession 
of the land. 

Where 2 mortgages is placed in posses- 
sion under this deed, he is to pay to the 
Janinni the residue of the pattam after 
deducting the mortgage interest. 

Under this deed there is no right of 
Polichchelutta, Sakshi, Oppu, and Sachi. 


Notes,—-1. The land is here plodped as 
security for the repayment, with interest, 
of certain sums advanced, but the lender 
has no right to interfere in the manage- 
ment of the property. In some cases it is 
stipulvted that on failure on the part of 
the borrower ta pay the interest, the 
lender shall be placed in possession of the 
land Where such stipulation oxists, the 
lender can sustain an action for posses- 
sion; in other cases he must sue for the 
recovery of the prineipvl and interest of 
the Joan, the land being Hable in the event 
of the money not being pnid.--(Proceed- 
ings of the Court of Sadr Adalat, No, 18, 
dated oth August 1856), 


2 The tender of the mortgage amount 
makes the person to whom tender is made 
responsible for rent from date of tender.— 
MOS.C., bt (1857 A sinjio mortgagee 
has no elaim to improvemonts,--8,D.C.,, 
338 (1877). 

3. This deed was evidently a mortenge 
without possession of the land interest 
pledged. 

PANAYA BLOTTUKARAN, From Parayam 
(q.v.) and Eluttukdran (Dravidian) <= writ, 
or deedholder. A creditor of a danmi, to 
whom the aetual possession of the estate 
is not consigned, but to whom the Janmi 
has engaged to consign it in failure of 
prymeut by a cortain time. Et depends 
mpon the tera of the deed whether the 
land becotnes in the possession of the 
mortzagee or nob. 


PANDAKKAVAL, From Dravidian 
Pandul (= temporary shed of leaves) and 
Dravidian Kdval (== custody, guard, 
watch), A watching fee, consisting of the 
crop of a certain portion of the field, 
which a slave raceives from his master for 
his trouble. Kiaval is watching, and 
Pandal is the awning or cover under which 
the slave sets to watch. 

Note.---See Koluldbham, and Ennam ond 
Patam. 


PANDARAM. (Dravidian) = treasury, 
government. Term commonly used in 
Malabar for expressing the Government, 

PANDI, (Dravidian) = the Southern 
Tumil country with Madara aa capital. 
The name given to a tribe of Christian 
fishermen and palanquin-bearerg on the 
Malabar Coast, whom I have seen at 
Cannanore. They are supposed to have 
come from the southernmost part of the 
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Malabar Coast, viz., Travancore, and, 
perhaps, from the Tinnevelly province 
originally. 

PANIKKAR. Akind of Master of Arts, 
formerly held in great respect in families 
as teachers of the nse of arms and of 
martial exercises of all kinds. The agent 
having jurisdiction either in a village or 
in @ Tfd6bali on the part of the Kartaévu, or 
lord of the Niid or district, to whom inter- 
mediate references are made from tho 

_Adiyans or vassals of the Kartavnu. 


PARA, (Dravidian) =a drum, a rice 
measure. Tn the Malabar province means 
generally ten of the moasure next in 
quantity to it, that is, ten Idangalis or 
Dangalis, whatever may be the quantity 
of the latter. It is nearer to the mercal 
than tc any other mcasure at. Madras. 

The standard para which appears in 
Mr. Griome’s statements of assessment 
contains ten Macleod Idangalis cach Idan- 
gali being four Calicut Nalis and 3,000 
Idangalis a garce. 

A Para or Serp Lanp. The quantity 
of seed necessary to sow an extent of Jand. 
The quantity varies according to the 

- quality of the land. Major Macleod, in 
report to the Revenue Board, 18th June 
102, states the average of varions experi- 
ments from measurement near Calicut 
made it 4’) parts of a cawny, or 7,488 
square fect. The lowest rent by these 
trials was Madras fanains 27 cash 40, and 
the highest, star pagodas 1 fanam 24 cash 
b8 per cawny. One pars of seed will in 
some places produce thirty and in others 
only five-fold. T calculate that a para of 

‘ seed land is seldom more than one-sixth 

of a cawny or 9,600 square feet, and 
seldom less than one-ninth or 6,100 square 
fect. 

Note.—-3See Vittundd. 


PARAMBU. (Dravidian) = high, dry 
ground, orchard, garden, compound. 
May be considered the high land, whether 
cultivated with Médan rice, the oil-plant, 
the chama (Panicum miliaceum), or 
coconut and other trees, which is not 
capable of being inundated or irrigated 
artificially, and it does not apply exctu- 
sively to garden land as I at first thought 
it did. 

Topr or Torram. (Dravidian) = gar- 
den. Terms used for gardens and plan- 
tations, 


PASUMA or Pasima, (Dravidian) = 
freshness, softness, richness of soil. 


RAsr. (Sanskrit) = ( a heap) with 
Dravidian Kru (=clase), means poor, 
light soil. Terms used for distinguishing 
the qualities of lands, viz., Pasima is the 
first, Rasi Pasima the second, and Rasi the 
third sort. — 


PATAM. 
ers, 


(Dravidian) = share of reap- 
It is a term used for the expense 
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of reaping, reckoned 10 per cent, In 
some places this proportion is given after 
the paddy is measnred out, in others one 
out of ten sheaves is given in the field. 


Note.-—See Ennam, Koluld/ham, and 
Tandakkaval, 
PATTAM. Probably from Dravidian 


pdidu (== falling, falling into one’s power, 
place, situation, order, office, rank of 
officials and of princes, &c.), hence prob- 
ably meaning the share of the produce 
of land due to officials and princes, and 
latterly to Janmis or other proprietors of 
land. Tt was probably at first written as 
pdtta-vdram (=the pdd’a share (vdram) 
of the produce). Tho fixed proportion 
agreed to bebween a Janmi and cultivator 
to be given to the Janmi as his sharo or 
rent; this proportion is usually paid in 
kind for rice cultivation and in money for 
plantations. 

In settling the pattam cf coconut trees 
it has, in most places in Malabar, been the 
custom to give 20 per cent. of the kulik- 
kainam money, that is, of the value of the 
trees. Where the cultivator has demanded 
immediate payment of the value, the 
pittam has almost everywhere been 
settled at two-thirds of the estimated 
produce. 73 rupees has been the general 
price almost everywhere in the central 
Southern Districts, at which the produce 
has been commuted between the proprie- 
tor and tenant in settling the pattam. At 
Tellicherry, Kodattanad, K6élattundd and 
Kavai the rate is 10 rupees. The 
Mappilla proprietors along the coast 
frequently, however, take their paittam in 
kind and dispose of it to the best 
advantage. 

Note.-- See “ Vdram,”’ and note to cl. (2) 
of Deed No. 3, App. XII. Sec also 
Chapter TV, Section (a) of the Text. 
The kulikkdram money was the value not 
of the trees, as Mr. Greeme asserts, but of 
the Junmi’s share of the prodnee of the 
trees, the pittam in fact. Jt would never 
have paid any one to have planted a 
garden and to have undertaken to pay as 
annual-rent one-fifth of the value of the 
trees, but one-fifth of the valne of the 
Janm@’s share of produce (pittam) was a 
very moderate annual rent. 

PATTAKKARAN. From Pdttam (q. v.) and 
Sanskrit) Karan ( ==doer, one who has to 
do with). The tenant on a simple lease 
without any mortgave Incumbrance. 


Note.— The tenant simply yielded up the 
whole of the Janmv’s share of the produce, 
that is of the pa@fttam. It was the pdttam 
which was not encumbered by mortgage 
—not the land. 


KAnti. (Dravidian) = something to be 
seen, gift. Is an allowance, or offering, 
or tribute, of one Poti of paddy for every 
Poti of seed-land, which the cultivator 
makes to the proprietor in Wyndad, 
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answering to tho Niknti Sishtam of other 
taluks. Kamasvaimi, formerly Tahsildar 
of Wynad, says the Poti is given for every 
Poti soed of assessment, which is different 
from the Poti seed-Jand and answers to 
the Nejja moodee in Canara. 


Synonymons with Pattam and Varam, 
and is used in the Wynad country for the 
landlord’s rent. 


Vinam. (Dravidian) == share in gene- 
‘al, landlord’s share, rack-rent, chietly of 
rice-lands (pattium of trees). -(hundert). 
The proportion given to the proprietor by 
the cultivator from the produce of this 
land, This proportion is not given fixed, 
but depends on the actnal produce, and 
{no proprictor receives cither half, or 
more or less, according to their agreement, 
which is made with respect to the quality 
of the land. 


Note.—-Pdttam was probably originally 
pitta-vdrain, in the ancient system 
certain individuals held the Vdrakol (share. 
staff) and distributed the produce. See 
Deed No 3, App. X1I. Conf. Nakachechal, 


Varnam ParramM. See Veiramn ane Pattan, 
Though in general these two words are 
synonymous to express the landlord’s 
share of the produce on all kinds of land. — 
Varam being fised in the Northern sand 
Xittam in the Southern Distriets of 
Malabar —it. appears that Varam is used in 
the districts south of the Kotta river in a 
more limited way, that is, it is confined 
to mean the Jandlord’s share arising from 
Janis producing Modan or hill paddy and 
Vi only, and no other descriptions of 
land, 


Note,-—Doubtiul if this ig so now. 


VerumparramM. From Dravidian teru 
(empty, bare) and = pdttam (q.v.). 
Simplo rent unencumbered with mort- 
gage interest. 

Notes.—1. The following are a few of 
the Civil Courts’ ruliags :—VeFumpattak- 
kar are entitled on eviction to the value 
of improvements, whether these have 
been effected with or without the know- 
ledge of the Kanakkar or Janmi. This is 
an ordinary usage in the country.—S8.D.C.,, 
40 (1854). A tenancy expressed to be for 
one year 1s not necessarily determined at 
the end of the yeir. If the tenant 
remains in possession he holds as a tenant 
from year to year.---8.D.C., 400 (1877), 
437 (1878), Although itis not open for 
& tenant to deny his lessor’s title, it is 
open to him tu show that the title has 
ceased.—N.D.C., 413 (1861), 73 (1862) ; 
8$.D.C., 172 (1877). A lessee is debarred 
from disputing that his lessor had no 
title. —S.8.C., 866 = (1854). Semble. 
Lessor’s transferee’s lack of title.--M.8.C., 
103 (1859). Encroachments by a tenant 
On adjoining waste are for the benefit of 
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the landlord.—-8S.D.C., 438 (1877), 559 
.1877). A tenant cannot of right claim 
romission on account of loss by drought.— 
8.1D.C., 60 (1878), 183 (1878). 


2. This lease runs only for a single 
year, unless otherwise 8) ecified. At the 
end of the year the landlord is at. liberty 
either to renew tho lease or to let tho land 
to another tenant; but he cannot, under 
any circumstances, disturb the tenant in 
his cnjovment until the year has expired. 
Where the lease is for a specified period, 
the tenant cannot be ejected during that 
period unless he endeavour to defraud the 
Jandlord or ullows the rent to fal into 
arrears, In either of these cases, how- 
ever, an action of ejectment will lie 
against the tenant.—(Proceedings of the 
Court of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated 5th 
August 1856.) 


Nole.—-Seoe Chapter TV, Section (ec) of 
the Text. The records of the Courte 
having been searched itis betieved that 
no suite of Gjectment were m= reality 
brought before 1856, or at any rate before 
1822. The Janmi used to oust au obnoxi- 
ous tenant by selling his wtercst in the 
land before 1856. 


Virvta Patt ParraM. == literally, pat- 
tam equal to half the secd sown. Where 
ifs half (of soed sown’. 


VirronamM Parram. == literally, pattam 
equal to seed sown. Where it is equal 
(to seed sown). 


Virrinarta PArram., o> literally, pat- 
tam equal to double the seed sown. 
Where the pattam is double the seed sown. 


ParraM, == hterally, pattam 
of two Nalis. That is, two Nalis out of 
four which make an [danyvali. 1¢ 1s used 
to express an equal division of the crop 
between proprictor and tenant, a mode of 
settlement which is seldom practiced in 
Malabar, and which is only made for the 
year. It has the same meaning as Varam 
on the Coromandel Coast. 


TRONALI 


MeENrPratrramM. From Dravidian ment 
(= average) and pattam (q.v.). Means 
the pittam or rent of @ piven extent of 
land derivable from the segregate of the 
different crops, whilst the Vilachchal méni, 
or gross produce, refers ouly to the best 
crop, in common purlacce, though not in 
necount. 


MIchCHAVARAM or MICHCHARAM, From 
Dravidian micha (== height, above) and 
edram (y.v.). The balance of pattam or 
rent after deducting mortvaye interest. 
It is the same as Purapy ad, 


MéLvAgAM. From Dravidian mél (= 
what is above, above) and vwéram (q.v.). 
The tax upon the pattam or varam which 
was levied by the Rajas inthe Northern 
Districts of Majabar before Hyder’s time 
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to pay the tribute of the Bednore or Ikka- 
ree Raja. Tho Chirakkal R4ja states it 
amounted to 2 in 10; in some placcs it is 
said to have been 3 in 10, or 30 per cent. 
of the pattam. 


Marupartaw. From Dravidian maru 
(= other, next, back again) and pdttam 
(q.v.). Is the counterpart of the Pattam 
Pramanam which the Janmi keeps by 
him, and may be referred to as a dacu- 
ment in failure of the Grandhavari. 


Tt is written upun the Karimbana palm 
Or palmyra leaf. 


MunprAtTraM. From Davidian nun (= 
priority in time or place, first) and pattam 
(q.v.). 


Note.—No condition of 12 years’ onjoy- 
ment attachos to a Munpdttam Icase.— 
8.D.C., 215 (1878) 


PArracncwirru,. From Pdttan (q.v.) 
and Vravidian chittu (= a note, bill, bond). 
A receipt. 


Note.— It is not a receipt, as Mr. Graeme 
sxys, but a lease yiven by the proprietor 
to the tenant. The counterpart is Mayu- 
pittan (q.v.). : 


PATraAMAL! or PArrALI. From Pé@ttam 
(q.v.) and Dravidian @/i (= a holder). Is 
@ subordinute officer attached toa Ilindu 
temple, suvject, generally, to the Uralan 
or to his locum tenens the Kardalan. 
Generally speaking the office is heredi- 
tary, but the Uralan may procure his 
dismissal for any crime by representation 
to the Ltaja or the reigning authority. 


The hereditary Karanam or register of 
a Naduvali. The fixed or permanent 
writer. It is not applied to registers of 
Désavalis or others. 


PATTOLA or PATTAMOLA. From Pdttam 
(q.v.) and Dravidian Ola (= palm-leaf, 
deed). Is adeed executed by the mort- 
gagor in favour of the mortgagee, making 
over certain rice-land to the possession 











———— 
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of the latter in consideration of money 
received, called Kanappanam. In the 
deed the amount of the debt is specified, 
the whole number of paras pattam which 
the land yields, the number of paras 
which are to be deducted’ for the 
interest of the debt, and the remaining 
number of the paras pattam of rice in 
the husk, called purappad, which are to 
be paid to the Jaumi. It describee the 
particular kind of para in which the 
residne is to be yaid, and that it is to be 
delivered at the house of the proprietor. 
The deed states that the Kanam money 
received is equal to the pattam, by which 
is to be understood that the am unt of the 
principal does not exceed the annual 
pittam, and it is said that the original 
intention of the proprietor receiving an 
advance was merely that of securing him- 
self against the tenant failing in the pay- 
ment of his pattaum. The necessities of 
the proprietors in aftertimes drove them 
to borrow far beyond their annual 
incomes. Though not specified in the 
deod, it was formerly customury to give 
from 3 to 5 per cent. on the amount of the 
principal to the proprietor upon making 
out this deed as a fee * under the naime of 
Oppu or signature, and further the mort- 
guyee had to give 2 per cent. under the 
denomination of Stichi, or the point of the 
iron style used for writing the deed. This 
was given where the Janmi's established 
Pattolakkaran or register was cimployed, 
but the fee was less where the mortgagee 
appointed a person for the occasion. 
Altogether the Oppu and Suchi are 
supposed not to have exceeded 5 per cent. 
onthe amount of the debt in general. 
But these payments’ have been for some 
time discontinued in practice in most 
places ; they have only reterence to a state 
of things in which the interest of the 
mortgage debt bore little proportion to 
the annual rent yielded by the land in the 
possession of the mortgageo, and are too 
excessive to be applicable to the altered 
circumstance of the interest of debts 
being equal to the Pattam receivable by 
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* Among deductions is likewise the equivalent in paddy of the amount of assessment 
on the land in cases in which the tax is agreed to be paid by the mortgagee. 


* At present the rates differ with different Janmis. 


In some cases these are ad 


valorem, morc frequently they are fixed. Other fees or usually paid now-a-days, such 
as fee to attesting witnesses, and small presents to the mortgagor’s relatives. 


In the case of the Zamorin and his Kovilakams the fines and f 


are the subjoined :— 


ves ordinarily levied 


(1) Avakasam, at so much per para, or fanam, Janmapattam. ‘The rate varics 


from 8 to 12 annas. 


(2) Twenty per cent. on ditto under the name of ‘‘ Aduppatha,” 
(8) Stalat chilavu (expenses on the spot), that is, fees to local Karyastans. 


(4) Tiruvejutta valivadu, i.e., the signature fee. 


(5) A fee to the agent of the Janmi, who, under a Power of A ttorney, admits 
execution of the documents before the registering officer. 


_ =I dare say they were when paddy was so cheap that the Michcharam received in 
kind hardly enabled the Janmi to meet the Government demand. 
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the mortgagee. With respect’ to this 
deed it is understood that if the mort- 
gagee insists upon payment of the mort- 
gage debt, the mortgagor has a right to 
deduct from the principal from 10 to 20 
per cent., the rate depending upon local 
custom, under the name of Sakshi, and he 
is ander nv obligation to retarn tho fees 
of Oppa and Sachi which he has received. 
If the mortgagor refuses payment upon 
demand, the mortgagee has a right to 
withhold the whole of the pattam yielde'l 
by the land in his possession until hia 
claim is satisfied, or he may mortgave tho 
land or sell his interest in it tu another. 
Ho has no claim upon any other but. the 
particniar property mortgaged belonging 
to the mortgugor, or any right of causing 
the arrest. of the mortgagor If the mort- 


gayor of his own accord tenders payment. 


of the mortgnge debt contrary to the wish 
of the mortgagee, ho must pay the full 
amount without any deduction foe Sakshi, 
and if the mortgagee has nut held posses- 
sion for three years, the mortgagor mast 
retarn to him the Oppu and Sachi fees 
which he has received. If the mortyacee* 
noder this deed fails to pay the proprietor 
the purappad or residue after deducting 
the mortyage interest from the pattam, he 
forfeits all claim to the debt, and the 
proprietor has a right to demand restitu- 
tion of the land. The Polichcheluttu 
claimable under this deed scems intended 
as an equivalent for the tenant’s profit, 
named Chérlabhain, which he has derived 
from the lund. On the demise® of the 
tenant if is a fine of entry to bis successor. 
The amount of it and the frequency of its 
renewal sccm to depend upon the quality 
of the soil and the quantity of Chérla- 
bham which has been enjoyed by the 
tenant. The latter is generally ascer- 
tuined by the competition of neighbours 
who offer better terms to the pruprietor. 
In the Northern Division the practice of 
Silakasu, or taking ono year’s pattam 
once in three or four years, or a quarter or 
athird of the pattam every yoar, as an 
equivalent for the Chérlabham, has pre- 
vailed in liou of Polichcheluttu. 


eens anemones, 
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Notes.—1. See Kduam and the notes of 
judicial decisions appended thercto. 

2. The foot-notes to Mr. Griame'’s text 
are by un espericuced Native Revenny 
official of the district. 

PATTAN, Corruptio: of Sanskrit 
bhattum (== aclass of foreign Brahmans). 
Nonorifie ptural pattar, applied as a 
casto name. Is the foreign Brahman, not 
an absriginal of Malabar. In the Palgnuat 
and Temmalapuram Districts they are the 
chie! money-lenders and traders. 

PATAGINNU RANLU. (Dravidian) = 
literally, two inten. Js where the Kudi- 
yan pays only 2 in 10 of the pattim to tho 
Janmi, whatever the Nikuti may be, and 


paves 


the difference betwoen the Nikuti and 
what remains is tis profit and loss, 
PEPVPER-VINE. By a vine in the 


public accounts is meant the standard 
tree supporting a number of pepper- vines, 
Or as Many pepper-vines as there may 
be clinging to a standard tree wre reckoned 
as one. ‘The vine of assessment, again, 
the Nikuti valli, is as many vines as pro- 
duce a certain quantity of pepper; these 
are counted #8 ono assessinent-vine; tho 
quantity is 15 Idanzalis of pepper in the 
Southern Division. 

Notes. ~—1. The 15 Idangdlis were of 
green pepper, which would turn out about 
6 Idangdits of dry pepper. 


2. The pepper-vine assessment was abos 
lished in 1806-7, and an export duty 
levied instead. ‘This continued till 1874- 
75. 

PHERPECUAL LEANK. 

Noles.--1. A perpetual lease is: an abso- 
lute alienation of the land subject to a 
perpotual obligation of paying the quite 
rent, but failure to pay the quit-rent will 
certainly not justify resumption of the 
land.—8.8.C., 405 (1554), 10 (1850). 

2. A perpetual lease is irredcemable, 
but usually not assignable.--S.D.0., 188 
(1877), 29 (1878), 374 (1878), and 236 
(1879). 

PERUM ARTITAM or ALUKIYA ATTIP- 
PER. From Dravidian Perum Crom peruka 
== to bring forth, to obtain, acquire, get) 
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; 1 I am not. aware that: where a mort gagee demands moncy, wny deduction in Kanam 
is allowed. The Janmi is not liable to refund feces. Within the last few years a prac- 
tice has been introduced by certain Janmis of inserting o clauso in the Kanam deed 
whereby the mortgagee is deprived of his right of holding for 12 years it he keeps rent 
In arrear or does any act to the prejudice of the Janmi. Sometimes it is provided that 
the Jand shall be surrendered on demand. In all these cases the mortgagee is cutitled 
to the refund of a fraction of the fines and fees whercof tke denominator is 12, while 
the numerator is the number of years oat of 12 which still remain to run ont, The 
Janmi, however, takes care to mention in the document only @ portion of the tines, dc., 
actually received by him, and when it is remembered that only a certain fraction of the 
principal is claimable, and not interest thereon, the hardship this practice works on the 
tenant becomes clear. 

* At present the law, except in the cases mentioned in Note 4, is, 1 believe, that the 
Janmi shall sue for rent from time to time, or set off the accumulated rent ayainst the 
Kanam money at the «nd of the 12 years. 

* This is obsolete now. 
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and Sanskrit artham (== him, scope, object: 
desired, gain, wealth, ricbes, money}, and 
from Vravidiuan Alukuka (= to rot, decay) 
and Attipzér (q.v.). Isadeed under which 
the Jaumi has received the full value of 
the prope: ty mortgag: d and isnot entitled 
to any, the smallest, share of the pattam, or 
even the smallest token of acknuwledy- 
ment of proprictorship, but he withholds 
the ceremony of giving water that ho may 
retain the ompty title of Janmi., 

Notes.-- 1. This tenure approximates 
closely to that of Otti, the mortgagee bein + 
In posscssion and enjoyin. the whole pro- 
duce. The peculiarity of this transaction 
is that the sum advanced, which is always 
the fult marketable valae of the land for 
the time being, is not mentioned in the 
deed; and the landlord, in redeeming his 
property, docs not repay the amount origi- 
nally advanced, but the actual value of it 
in the market at the time of redeniption. 
In other respects the same rules thatapply 
to Otti mortgages are applicable to this 
also. Deeds of this kind are in use only 
at Palghat and Temmalapuram, -— (Pro- 
cccdings of the Court of Sadr Adalat, 
No. 18, dated 5th August 1856.) 

2. Perum Artham is a mortyage under 
which, when the mortgagor redeems, the 
mortgagee is entitled (before restoration 
of the mortgaged land) to be paid its 
market valuc at the time of redemption, 
not the amount for which the land was 
mortgaged.—1 1.L.1%., Madras, 57. 

3. Query: Was Jaunt, as Mr. Grame 
says, un ecmpty title after his shure of the 
produce of the land had been thus mort- 
gaged? It is contrary to all reason to 
think so. The Junmi sall retained his 
water contact birthriqht”  (Nir-atir- 
peru), with various privileges attached to 
it. See Attiperu, «anmam, Sthdua-indna- 
avakd sam. 

PHALAM. San-krit, probably from 
Dravidian palam (=: ‘ripe fruit), fruit 
especially of trees, result, produce. 
Fruit, profit, compensation. Under the 
naine of Kaval-phalam or compensation 
for protection the Gamorin in 933 M.S. 
levied a general tax of one quarter of a 
Viray fanam upon every para of secd- 
land specified m VPramanams or decds. 

A bearing tree. 

Note.—It was in parts of Palghat only 
that the Zamorin levied the tax. 

PODI-CHERU. Podi, dust; Chéru, mud ; 
alluding to the different states in which 
land is before and after the rains. The 
seed without preparation is sown m the dry 
land and the sprouted sced on the wet. 

POLICHCHELUTTU. From Dravi- 
dian polkku ( = to brenk open, undo) and 
Dravidian Eluttu (= writing). A decd on 
the periodical 1¢newal of Jeascus, a new 


bond. 
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Literally, tearing (of documents). Ie 
the remission or donation which the mort- 
gagce makes periodically to the Janmi 
upon the amount of the debt and upon 
rencwing tho mortgage-bond. It was 
formerly renewed once in twelve years, 
the cycle in use lifore the present Mala- 
bar era, and generally speaking may be 
reckoned 2 in 10 upon the principal, but 
every family has its peculiar custom, At 
present the twelve years are not observed, 
but it} depends on circumstances. The 
former principal is not reduced in the new 
bend ; for instance, it might have been 
1,000 fanams, and the Kanakkaran gives 
one or two hundreds to the Janmi ready 
money, but the 1,000 are brought into the 
new bond. It is not rece:vable when the 
Jnortgage has arrived at that stage which 
is called Otti, nor isit payable upon Kadan 
Vay ppa mortgage. 


POTIPPADU. From Dravidian poti (= 
a measure) and Dravidian pd@du (== falling, 
subjection, nature, measure of space,time). 
Potiisa n casure cqual to 30° 'dangalis, 
Potippidu is an extent of land which ro- 
quires this quantity of see 1 tc sow it. 


Porrpatru. From Poti — (q.v.) 
Dravidian pattwu (= ten). 

Kayartu Neu. From Dravidian HKayat- 
tuka (== to inercase, raise) and Dravidian 
mel (== unhusked rice), The tenth of the 
seed, the tax which pagodas used to 
receive from the Kudiyan’s share in some 
Hobalisin the Knavai Taluk. It seems to 
have been consolidated with the Sircar 
assepsment upon the Company’s — tirat 
survey, and no adequate compensation 
provided for the pagodas. 


PRABHU. (Sanskrit) lora, prince, 
chief of Nayar militia. A military chief 
or leader of @ large force. 

PRAMANI. (Sanskrit) == chief, influ- 
ential person. Village arbitrators in the 
time of the Rajas, respectable inhabitants. 


PRAVRITTIKKARAN, (Sanskrit) = 
man of business. Often corruptly written 
Parputty or Parbutty. The native colleo- 
tor of the revenue of a Hobali or sub- 
division of a taluk or district, of which 
there are in general from 9 to 13 to a 
district. It is rather a modern term, sub- 
stituted for the ancient term of Pravrittik- 
karan. 


PROPRIETORS. It has been supposed 
(Mr. Warden’s letter to the Board of 
Revenue, 16th June 1813) that there are 
44,378 proprictors 7 in Malabar, the average 
revenue of whose estates is 480,(.00 pago- 
das, and that there are about 160,000 
individuals who pay revenue direct to 
Government, whose payments do not 
exceed 8,°; pagodas cach ; that almost the 


and 
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1 One-twentieth of them only pay revenue to Government, 
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whole ! of the Janmam property is vested | estate'may be reckoned to give 32 pagodas 
in pagodas and other religious establish- | revenue, but it is conjectured that half of 
ments, and that. about three-fourths of the the whole revenue is due from estates 
land are held under foreclosed mortgages. | yielding from 1,000 to 5,000 rupoes agsess- 
This information is founded upon the | ment, though the proprietors do not them- 
account yriven in by the landed proprictors | selves hold the lands in their possession or 
in QSL or 1805-6; but it has not been pay the assessment, the mortgagees being 
adverted to that. an immense number of the occupants and paying the revenne. 
proprietors possess estates in several dis- The mortgaging system has been consi- 
tricts and different. Hobalis. The account |} dered injurions, because the mortgagee in 
of 981 was made ont by Hobalis, and a | possession could not improve his land with: 
proprictor who has estates ino many out the risk of being dispossessed, with- 
Hoébulis appeared separately in the account. out affording to the proprietor the temp- 
of cach Hoéhali, or perhaps three or four | tation to demand more or to transfer 
times in the acconnt of a district, though | possession to another; but it most bo 
properly he should only have been entered | recollected that the proprictor cannot 
once. Thenumber of proprictors is there- dis possess a mortgagee without foregoing 
fore ewelled beyond all proper proportion, the henetit which would hoe derivable to 
and their actual number is not supposed him if the mortgagee himself were to 
to excced 15,000. The number of persons | require payment of a deduction of 20 per 
paying revenue direct is much exaggera- cent. from the mortgage debt under the 
ted froin the same cause, though the pay- name of Sakshi; that it is not customary 
ment is certainly in very great detail and | to alter a pattam long establiahod upon an 
the number is no doubt very large who | average estimate; that every fresh 
pay within ong rupee. I have only, | demand on the part of tho proprietor for 
however, been able to soe Hoébaliwar an increased rent diminishes his and 
accounts, and many individuals have to strengthens the rights and interests of the 
pay in several Hobalis of a district. There mortyvagce in the land, gives the latter an 
ure no accounts to show how much each | additional mortvage intcrest and an impro- 
individual pays in cach district. Jt hase | ved prospect of becoming the ultimate pros 
heen stated that almost the whole of the | prietor. By the gradual operation of this 
Janmain property is vested in the pagodas | system the greater part of the mortgareces 
and other religious establishments. Much | have indeed already become the virtual 
of this property must. however, bo consi- | proprietors of the land. Tt seems to have 
dered to belong to individual Brahmans to | been considered that lands were expressly 
whom the whole landed property is said at | and for the first time made over to mort- 
one time to have appertained, Taking the | gareea to* discharge an existing debt, 
number of proprietors at 15,000, cach | contracted from causes unconnected with 


Slane el rtm cree tel ele rma a mre erential ney 2 te eee + ey 





1 This was, perhaps, the stute of things at the time this was written, but itis nat at 
present, although Myr. Chatta Nambidr states that Dévasvam lands form not loss than 
one-third of the Malabar lands. There is probably some truth in the complaint, so fre- 
quently nreferred of late, that the Uralars of Devasvams arc converting into private (te., 
Taravid) janmam lands belonging to the pagodas. It is however, 1 believe, well known 
that all Dévasvams are not public institutions. Many are strictly private property. 
It is considered a creat point to own a Dévasvam, and many janmis, until quite recently, 
had a tendency to set apart for their Dévasvam lands till then their Taravad property. 
Others, again, used to do the same in order to guard against lands being sold by posterity 
(it being considered sinful to dispose of pagoda property, but apparently not to mis. 
appropriate the produce thereof) or held responsible by Courts for debts contracted by 
the owners of the Dévasvams. 

2 T clo not believe that in former times the Kianam inoney was borrowed in ordor to 
discharge debts, for it will, I am sure, be found on investigation that in every case, 
without exception, the existing Kanam cn any given land might have been borrowed on 
a mortgage of a portion of it. The fact is, T believe, thit the money was received 
rather as security for rent. In short Kinam originally was not mortyage but wag lense, 
Ottt was mortgage. <A janmi who assigned land on Otti did so because he wavy pinchec 
for money. Of this, however, further on. 

A “Kanam” is probably equivalent to the Roman emphyteusis, ander which tho 
tenant possessed the richt of enjoying all the fruits, and disposing at pleasure of the 
thing of another, subject to the payment of a yearly rent to the owner (dominus), he 
idea of a 12 years’ holding is quite modern. Indeed it originated, ] believe, with Mr. 
Holloway, who, taking Kanam ne equivalent to emphyteusis, is said to have substitnted 
Vyalavattam or jubilee, and thence argued that under Kanam demise the tenant was 
entitled to hold for a Vydlavattam or 12 years. . 

The meaning of the term Kinam is not clear. It is said by some to be ‘‘ small fee,” 
‘asufruct,” the word being‘of Persian origin. ‘The root may perhaps be “ &95370 ne” to 
sce, ani the meaning, moaning “money secured on the land,’’ ¢.¢,, seen, visible, or 
mentioned in the deed (“&93N2aj6Mo *’) as opposed to  H&IeMINITMO,” invisible money, 
4.2,, not secured on the land. The latter term is widely used in respect of renewal fees. 
Generally the word Kanam is used as meaning money, as in Kujikkapam, Vetpukanam, 
Tusikanam, &o. | 
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the occupation of the land; but the fact 
is, I believe, that the money was almost 
invariably borrowed from tenants who 
were previously in possession. The origin 
of these loans seems to have been that the 
tenant should give a year’s rent (pattam) 
m advance to the proprietor, either as 
a necessary security for payment or as a 
bonus for the profit he was allowed to 
enjoy, and the extravagance or necessities 
of the proprietor induced them to ccntinuce 
to borrow till the rights and interests of 
the mortgagee in the land became stronger 
than those of the proprietor. The inherent 
principle of redemption which tho mort gage 
of Malabar is described to possess, and 
which applies strictly to the Kanam tenure 
alone, is accountable for bv the Chérla- 
bham or cultivator’s profit from the soil, 
which the proprietors have allowed them 
to possess independently of the deduction 
from the pattam on account of the mort- 
gage interest. This is the origin of the 
Polichcheluttu, the Sakshi, which may be 
considered fines for the renewal of leases, 
of 10 and in some places 20 per ccnt., 
according to local custom and the degree 
of profit enjeycd by the tenant. Mr. 
Warden says truly that **Tho variety 
and number of the mortgage tenures, till 
they reach the deed which for ever 
alienates the janmmam, affords the most 
conclusive evidence that can be adduced 
of the tenacity with which the sncient. 
landholders clung to the janmam right.” 
They may also be considered as the result 
of @ circumspect and jealous! precaution 
on the part of the mortgagees, who, when- 
ever they accommodated the necessitics 
of the janmi, did not fail at the same 
time toadd gradually but strongly to their 
securities for the ultimate acquisition of 
the proprictary right, for every step of 
the different mortgeges involved a condi- 
tion which inereased the difficulty of 
transferring the land to any but the mort- 
gpap‘oe. 


Notes.—1. The foot-notes to Mr. Graeme’s 
text are by an experienced Native Revenue 
official of the distr’ct, Mr. P. Karunakara 
Ménon. As regards the derivatior. of Otte 
the derivation shown in its proper place 
in this Glossary scems preferable ; and as 
regards Kdnum, the original meaning 
(supervision, protection) is fixed by Deeds 
3 and 4, Appendix XII. 


2. The number of Pattadars in Fasli 
1290 (A.D. 1880-81) was 178,790. 


APPENDIX XIII. 


3. See Chapter IV, Section (a) of the 
Text. The fact that the chérldbham or 
koluldbhaim. (q.v.), the cultivator’s share 
of the prodnce, war “ possessed independ- 
ently of the deduction from the pdf{tam on 
account of the mortgage interest ’’ by the 
cultivator should have sugyest d to Mr. 
Grime that the thing which the Janmi 
mortgaged under kdnam, otti, &c., was 
not the soil itself, but the Janwi’s intorest 
in the soil, his share of produce, the 
pattam in short. And this should also 
have sugyvested to him—that the Janm? 
had only a limited interest tn the soil— 
that. the janmi was a co-proprietor of the 
soil noi. the dominus thereot. 


PUKIL. A crop. 


PUNJA. (Dravidian). The name of a 
rice Which is always cut in Médam or 
Edavam (Apriland May). It may be the 
only crop of the season, for some Iands 
only admit of onc, or it may Le the second 
or the third, but it must be the crop that 
is cut. in Médam or Edavam to entitle it 
to the appellation of punja. 


PUTTADA. From pd (Dravidian) = 
flower, In the Northern Division of 
Malabir this species of rice is sown upon 
paramba Jand, whilst the kind of rice 
sown on lands overgrown with wood, 
which requires to be dug rather than 
ploughed, is called Punam. 


REAS prononneed RAIS. An imagi- 
nary coin introduced into the public ac- 
counts of the Malabar province, since the 
Company became possessed of it, from tho 
Bombay Presidency. There are 100 of 
them to a quarter or 400 to anc Bombay 
rupee. 


REVENUE. \l)ifferent sources of the 
former revenues of Rajas in Malubar, 
Viz. :-— 


ANKAM. (Dravidian) == fight, duel, 
battle-wager. Was as high as 1,000 
fanams or 250 rupees; was only leviable 
by the Raja. It was the money which he 
received a8 umpire between two combat- 
ants under the system of battle-wager. 
These quarreis arose from private feuds 
and were meant to wipe off stains cast 
pon an individual's honor. A preparation 
and training for twelve years preceded 
the battle in order to qualify the combat- 
ants in the nse of their weapons. They 
were uot necessarily the principals in the 
quarrel, generally their champions. They 





1 This is easily accounted for if Kanam is assnmed to have been security for reat. 
Under Kanam, then, the mortgagce (I use the word because it is convenient) used to 


enjoy large profits, and he could not well impose conditions on the janmi. 


When 


however, the latter hecame needy and assigned land on Otti, the profita to the tenant 


became smaller and he naturally demanded at least greater permanency of title. 


And 


here I may attempt to derive the term Otti, I believe it is derived from “ ann ” 
(which see in Dr. Gundert’s Dictionary). The verb is “8908, ” ¢.e., to seoure (fish) 


in an * Baw ” 


The Otti holder secures the lund to a certain extent, for the janmi 


cannot sell away to another without first giving the Ottidar the refusal. 


GLOSSARY WITH NOTEs, &C. 


undertook to defend the canse they had 
espoused till death. It was incispensable 
that one should fall. 

Battle-wager or trial by single combat 
was a@ source of considerable revenue to 
the Rajas in former times, for each 
combatant was obliged to deposit with the 
Raja a certain sum of money. Women 
were the chicf crigin of the quarrels 
which occasioned these combats. Thev 
were confined to the Nayars. Thev were 
thought necessary tu prove or disprove 


the charge of seducing women under 
It was not indis- 


particular protection, 
penauble that the parties themselves in 
the quarrel should be the combatants. 
Champions were admitte |, and, in general, 
substituted. The champions settled all 
their worldly affairs before the onset of 
the combat, for it waa unavoidable that 
one must fall. A notification of twelve 
years took piace before the day of combat. 


CuvsxaM., (Dravidian) == toll, custom. 
Customs —land and sea — upon imports and 
exports, By some said to be only 23 and 
3 per cent., and by others as high as 10. 


Nadnvalis were also entitled to inland 
customs. 
Mia. (Dravidian) == fine, penalty, ex- 


acting presenta, ‘dhe systematic usurpa- 
tion of the estates of such neighbouring 
Rajas or Naduvilis or other chiefs as might 
be incapacitated from poverty or other 
eause from govemning. ‘The Sastra says 
the peculiar duty of a king is conquest. 


KOLA or CHARADAYAM, 


Koua. (Dravidinn) =: violence, forced 
contribution, extortion. 

CHARADAYAM = Irroiwn (¥ Dravidian) chdr 
(:= confidant, third person) and Sanskrit 
adl@dyam (= vain, income), Foreed con- 
tributions levied by Rajas for particular 
emergencies according to the eivenn- 
stances of the individuals, 

Taprcv. (Dravidian) == blunder. Fines 
levied by Naduvalis and Désavalis from 
their inferiors, and by Kajas from them, 
for accidontal unintentional crimes. 


Pina. (Dravidian) == slip, fault, fine, 
Qs ° * 1 
fines levied in the same manner for 
intentional crimes, according to the 


magnitade of the crimes and the circum. 

wtances of the individuals, It might he 

a total confiscation of property. 
PURUSHANTARAM. (Ssnskrit)== the next 


generation, succession duty. Literally, 
the death of the man, Sums varying 


from 120 to 1,200 fanams, levied by Rajas 
from Naduvalis Desavalia, heads of com. 
mercial corporation, from the holdera of 
lands in free gift. ov under conditi mal 
tonare, and gencrally all persons holding 
gthinam, manam, or official dignities in 
the State. 
other Janmis or private proprictors, 
levied Purushantaram from their tenants 
asa fine of entry upon tle decease of a 


They also. in common with > 


en + ee ee 


. ee ee 


laxxax 


proprietor or tenant. Jt has been sup- 
posecd that Rajas were entitled under the 
head of Purnshantaram to a certain share 
of the property of deceased Mappiljas, but 
the prevalent opinion is that there was 
no fixed proportion, and that it was not 
levied generally apon all) Mappillas, bat 
waa confined to individuals possessed of 
wealth and holding situations or privileges 
dependent apon the will or favor of the 
Raja. The Purusainutaram was some- 
iimes enjoyed by the Deésavali ani 
Nadnuvali instead of the Raja, according 
to the extent of right and authority which 
was granted or usurped, and on all ocea- 
sions they were exclusively entitled to the 
Purushantaram of their own private hinds, 

Purayarra Penna. (Dravidian)-=lewd, 
adul-crous women. Pulayatta-pemna, or 
degraded women, were a source «ft profit 
to Rajae; ontcastes, not exclusively, but 
chiefly of the Brahman caste, they were 
made over to Rajas fo take care of. Aga 
compeusation for their maintenance and 
for the trouble of preventing their going 
astray again, the family of the outcasto 
were in the habit of offering to the Rajan 
as far as 600 fanams or Rs. 150.) The 
Rajas then disposed of them for money, 
Dut their future condition was not exactly 
that of a slave. They were generally’ 
bought by the eoast merchants called 
Chetries, by whom they hed offspring, 
who came to be intermarried omony 
persons of the same caste, and ina few 
generations theie origin was oblitersted 
in the ramifications of new kindred into 
which they had been adopted. 

Ponnagrepo | (Dravidian) == (por) pold, 
(arippu) sifting. Ponniurippa, the sifting 
of gold, or, generally, gold dust, was con- 
sidcred a royalty and the perquisite of the 
Raja or the Naduyali ag the case might. 
be, 

ATTADAKKAM ov ATTALADAKKAM. From 
Malayalam oftan ( =: extremity, end) and 
Dravidian adalsam subjection, poa- 
seRSiON, enjoyment). Under the name of 
Attadakkam the Raja was entitted to the 
property of n Nadavals, at Drsavali Or ah 
Adiyan (vassali, or any person who held 
lnnds in free gift, dying without hes ; and 
no Dati Swikarnin or adeptign could be 
valid without his sanetion, Ao Niaduavwali 
and Desavali enjoved the kame privilege 
with respect te persons in the same 
manner dependent upon them, 


ADIMAPPANAM Or TALAPPANAM.  Froiun 
Adimea (yw) amd Dravi Gun tala ( = head) 
and Dravidian pana (= money), Adli- 
mapprain was the yearly payment of f 
dnd 2 fanams which every Adiyan wae 
obliged to pay to his Tamburin or patron, 
whether le was Raja, Naduvali, Dosavali, 
or other great man. 

CHANGNGATAM. (See note on this word 
in its proper place in the © @lossarp.) 
Whenever a person wished to place himself 


12 
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ander the special protection ofa man of 
consequence, he paid from 4 to 64 fanams 
annually for Changngaétam, or companion- 
ship or association, making sometimes an 
assignment on particular lands for the 
payment. It was meant for the mainte- 
nance of a kind of honorary sentinel, @ 
belted « fficial peon of the prerent times, 
whom the patron furnished to the person 
who sought his protection, but this implied 
also x necessity for the patron to assist 
with a stronger forco if required in his 
defence. 


RAKSUABHOGAM, (Sanskrit) == Raksha, 
protection, and bhégam, enjoyment, hire. 
Rakshabhégam payments were much to 
the same extent and for the same pur- 
poses. It implie- an engagement of pro- 
tection generally without being limited 
to any specific aid in tho first instance. 

Kirtcna. Verbal noun, from Dravidian 
kdnuka ( == to see), means perception, 
offering, gift. 

Note — Compare Kanam. 


(Answering to Nuzzur) or presents of 
from 2 to 1,000 fanams, according to the 
circunistances of the parties, of congratu- 
lation and condolence were mado to Rajes 
and Naduvalis by all ranks of people on 
occasions of the ascension of Rajas to their 
pattam or throne ; of the opening ofa newly- 
built palace, a marriage, a birth, the cere- 
mony of placing rings on a child, and a 
death in the family of Rajas ana Naduvalis. 


ADINYNYA URUKKAL or Wrecks. From 
adinynya (Dravidian) = touched bottom, 
drifted ashore, and urukkal (Dravidian) 
== vessel, ship. Rajas alone were entitled 
to shipwrecked vesscla or Adinynya 
Urukkal. 


CHERIKKAL or private domains. From 
Dravidian chéri ( = assemblage, village), 
and, perhaps, Dravidian /‘d@l (= foot, stem, 
quarter, place in general). And they 
besides possessed extensive private domains 
in proprietary right, whether by pur- 
chases, lapsos, or escheats, called Chérik- 
kal. 


EIMMULA. From Dravidian ei (= 5) and 
Dravidian mula (= udder). 


MoumMUna, From Pravidian wx (= 3) 
and Dravidian mula ( = udder), 


CHENKOMBU, red 


horn (kombu),. 
K4NNADAPPULLI. Literally, eye spotted 
ANAPPIDI. 


Literally, (chem) 


Literally, elephant-catch- 


ing. 
Pivau. Literally, spot or speck tail. 
Komsv. (Dravidian) = horn, ivory. 
Kuriks. (Dravidian) = the quarter, 


horn, thigh of an animal. 


Var. (Dravidian) = the tail of an 
animal, = 


rrr ER rp ne OO 


APPENDIX xtir. 


Tou. (Dravidian) =the skin of an 
animal. 
KINATTIL-PANNI, Literally, pig (fallen) 


intoa well. Rajas and Naduvalis were 
‘osides entitled to Eimmula and Mummu- 
lar, cows having 5 or 3 dugs; to Chen- 
kombu, or cattle that had destroyed a man 
or any animal; to Karvadappull, cattle 
having a white spot near the corner of 
the eye; Anappidi, clephants caught ; 
Péival, a buffalo having a white spot at 
the tip of the tail; Kowéu, the tusks of an 
clephant killed; Muraka, the leg of a deer, 
wild hog, or other catable wild animal; 
Val, tho tail of a tiger; Tél, its skin; an4 
Kinathil panni, & hog fallen into a well. 


Movers LAND REVENUE. The revenue 
in rice-lands, applying the existing profcs- 
sed rates of assessinent pr 100 paras to 
the averare value, as fixed by Mr. Graeme, 
of the actual pdttam ag rendered by the 
Jenmis tn 981, is Ks. 84 3 qrs. 52 reag per 
cent. in the Southern Division, and 
Rs. 72 1 qr. 154 reas in the Northern 
Division of the pattam, or for the whoie 
province Rs, 82 0 qr. 14 reas. 


RIGE. According to Arshed Bee's 
Settlement of 1783-4 or M.E. 259 of the 
Southern Districts, exclusive of Palghat :— 


Total paras sowable 743,031 
Deduct fallow 38,386 
Sowable land ... 704,645 
100NB. F, 
Revenue... 231,481 4 


Seed of rice sown, 3 paras per hoon or 1 
para per rupee. 


Rick LANDs. There are 231,114 cawnies 
of rice-land in the Malabar Province, with 
the exception of Wynad, according to the 
survey by measurement in 983, and 
according to Mr. Warden’s abstract ac- 
companying his report to the Revenue 
Board of 16th June 1813, of which 149,143 
yield only one crop, 59,720 cawnics produce 
two crops, and 1,031 sonawniecs produce 
three crops; but deducting 24,214 
cawnies for waste and for pagoda and 
other Inams, there were remaining assecss- 
able to the revenue cawnies 209,899, of 
which 149,143 produce one crop only, 
59,727 two crops, and 1,031 three erops. 
According to the Janma Pymaish accoznts 
of ®8t each cawny gives 67 standard paras 
and 3; Idangalis gross produce, and & 
rupecs 42$¢ reas assessment, if the total 
revenue of 980 is applied to the total 
cawnies. 


Note.— The rice-lands of the district are 
now supposed to measuré, including 


Wynad, 393,411 ‘acres, and excluding 
Wynad 366,466 acres, equivalent to 
277,140 cawnies. The total revenue on 
the rice-lands is Rs. 11,686,621 


or 


Rs. 2-15-5 per acre. 


GLOSSARY WITH Notes, &c. 


ROBBIN. Is what in the English 
correspondence is understood by a maida 
of rice. I cannot discover its origin. 

SAKSHI. (Sanskrit) = wituessing, evi- 
dence. 


xei" 


Means renewal or confirmation connec. 
ted with Polichchcluttu ; 2 in 10 is given 
for Sakshi upon the renewal of a mortgage- 
deed. 


Note.-—Sce Pattéla, Polichcheluttu, 


SALE. From Fasli 1216, the first yeur of the monopoly, to the end of Fasli 1227— 


‘The highest gross revenue —... 


Deduct purchase price 
Deduct charges 


S.PS. F. Cc. 
ae. es . 72,269 2 54 
8.Ps, F. C. 
23,169 22 3p 
2.127 19 64 





—————-——-——— 25,29 42 28 
Remaining highest net revenue 46,972 5 31 
The average gross rovenue ee .. BF477. 0 0 

BPS. FOG 

Deduct average purchase price .... 17,739 OO 
Deduct average charges 2,590 QO YU 

—_——— - 20,338 0 O 
Remaining average net revenue sae 34,139 vv UV 

GARCE. M, SEER 

The highest quantity sold in any ycar ise » 2,563 84 11 
Of which was exported out of Malabar aa 316 151 8&8 


In Bombay the price rarely exceeds 2 
rupees per ton. Jn 1821 it had risen to 6 
and 7.—(Kombau Guzette, 8th April 1821.) 
A ton is 2,240 lb.; a Madras garce of 
Bombay salt) (eckoning a para at 9U Ib. 
and 120 paras to a garce) is 10,8C0 1b. or 
4+ tons and 1,840 lb. The price of a 
Madras garce at 2 rupees a ton is therefore 
Q rupees *2 quarters and 57 reas. The 
usual price at which Bombay salt has been 
bought in Malabar has been 13 rupees a 
coomb or 30 rupees a garce at Cannanore, 
Tellicherry, and Mahé, 42 at Calicut, and 
45 at Ponnani.—-(Mr. Warden’s report of 
3rd October 1828). At 7 rupecs a ton the 
price is Rs. 33 3 qr. the Madras garce. 

According to a letter from Government 
to the Revenue Board, of 20th March 1820, 
the present average consumption of salt in 
all the territories under the Madras Presi- 
dency may be taken at 25,000 garces ; 
reckon them at Rs. 112 the garce, monopoly 
sclling price, they will come to 27,90,000 
rupecs; but reckoning 30 per cent. for 
prime vost and charges, tho net revenue 
will be Rs. 19,538,000, or botween 6 and 
lakhs of pazodas. In this calculation 
there is nothing authenticated Lut the 
number of gurccs soid, 

Note.—''he annual average importatious 
of salt for the five years preceding tho 
introduction of the excise system was 
4,239' parees, Since the introduction 
(1877) of tho excise system the annuai 
average Importation has been 3,016 garces, 
1.€., 19 garces of Government salt, 2,590 
garees of duty prepaid salt, and 401 zarces 
of forcign salt. 


Oe teente ene: 
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SALT Pans. The owners of salt pans in 
Malabar used before the monopty to 
employ laborers for the manufacturo of 
salt, or to let the pans out on rent or 
pittam. ‘he pattam was not fixed for a 
Jength of time together as on rice-lands, 
but depended upon the annual produce. It 
is gencrally supposed to have beon a third, 
leaving two-thirds to the manufacturer.” 

SHANAR. ‘The namo by which Tiyars 
or toddy-drawers are called in the Tem- 
malapuram and Palrhat Districts, who are 
not aborigines of Mulabar, but come from 
the districts to the cast of the ghats, 

Note.—See Iluvar and Tiyar. 


SISUT-BAKKI. From Sanskrit Sishtans 
(== remainder) and Arabic badkki (= sur- 
plus). aA balance of revenue uncollected 
frou the person from whom due, in con- 
tradistinction to Duastrbakki, a balance 
collected but not brought to the account of 
Government. 

SISU or Ter Siu 
young animal or plant. 
== shoot, young tree. 

SLAVES. 
46,368. 

Note.—In 1857, when the lust census of 
sluves was takon, the number was found to 
tu be 187,812, of whom 148,210 had up to 
that time remained. with their former 
masters. See Cherunukkal. 

STHANA-MANA AVAKASAM. From 
Sanskrit Sth@nam (== standiny, place, 
Rituation, rank) and Sanskiit Mdnam, 
( = honor, rank) and 8 nskrit Avukdsém 


ee 
See ae 


(Sanskrit) 
Tet (Dravidian) 
A yoony plant. 


Amount, taken in 1¢07, to 


ban ahem eH ame NR 8 eR = eas eT ot ees eR PCR Lak Ot a ee ee 


1 Government salt, 3,956 gaurces; duty prepaid sult, 243 garces ; foreign salt, 40. 


garces ; total 4,239 garces.. 


O11 


rane 
~~ 


title, cluim, right). Dignity and 
emoluments of w public situation. 

Note.—-This probubly denoted the true 
position of a Janmi or holder of the 
“water contact birthright’? (Nir-atti-perw). 
See Attiperu, Janmam, Perumartham. 


SUDRAN, plural SUDRANMAR. 
(Sanskrit) ==: the fourth caste in the 
Hindu systeuw. Who according, to the 


Sastrain, are the fourth class of Hindus, 
are a particular caste of Nayars in Malabar, 
Whose duty it is to perform ceremonies or 
Karmam in Brahman families on the birth 
of a child. &&. _- 

Note.—-Nayars goneraliy do now style 
themsclves as Sadrasg. 

SVARUPAM. (Sanskrit) == one’s own 
Khape, image, idol, dynasty. Means 
descent, family, race, honse, answering to 
Vamsam. The Calicut Zamorin Raja’s 
family is called the Nayarivippu (or 
valyarly, Nediyirippu) Svarupam, that of 
fhe Kadatlanad Raja ois the Porlatiri 
Svartpam, that of the Chirakkal Raia, 
Kolattiri or Kola Svarapam, that of 
Kottayam or Cotiote the Puranattukara 
or Purattirey Svartipam, that of the Kur. 
umbranid the Nurambaratiri or Kuram- 
bivatiri Svarupam. The Wallavanad 
Kaja is the Arngngdttu Svaripam, the 
Cochin Raja is the Perimbadappu Svarw- 
pam, the Travancore Raja is the Trippa or 
‘Trippappu Svariipain. 

SvaRCrvakkER, From Svardpam (q.v.) 
and Dravidian Wern (== part, share). 
Ofiee, dignity, and Karu, share, partition, 
allotment. It imeans ihe property attach- 
ed to the official rank of a Raja. 

Svantram. Sco Sraripam. Head of a 
family. Ten. necessary for a Kartavu cr 
lordship of 3,000 men. 


TALA UDAYA TANMBURAN. Liter- 


ally == the head-possessing lord. The 
Kartavu or superior Jord of » vassal. 
TANDU. (Sanskrit) ==  palanquin 


hanging on silk cords. . An open palanquin, 
which in the Malabar Province is alao 
called Manchal, and which Englishmen 
call Manchil. Theattainment of the rank 
of Valum-pudavum is indispensable to 
qualify any person, whether a common 
man or a Raja, to ride jn a palanquin. 
TARA.  (tiravidian) foundation, 
mound, ground, village, quarter. Similar 
to Tamil and Malayalam fern, Telugu 


a 
— 


ternom, Canarese and Sulu teracu. A 
villare. ‘The same as Désam in the Mala- 
bar Province. | : 


"'Note.--See Ur and Deésam, This and 
not the Désam was the troe villazo of 
Malabar, that is, it was the M@yar village 
or unit of organization for civil purposes 
among the Na@yars. Conf. p. &8 of the 
text. 

Tapgavapu, From Tara (y.v.) and Dra- 
vidian pédu ( = falling, falling into one’s 


— 
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power, place, situation, rank, authority). 
A hou»e or family. 

Note.—Compare pdttam, Dr. Gundert. 
defines the term as a house chiefly o° 
uoblemen, ancestral residence of land- 
owners, afamily. ‘The term was applied 
only tothe families of authority in the 
Neuer village (Tera). 

TARAVATIUKARAN or PRaAMANK. From 
Taravdd (y.v.) and Sanskrit Kdron (== 
dger, one who has to do with), aud Sans. 
krit /ramd@vam (== measure, authority). 
In every Dosam four householders or Tara- 
vattukarar possess 2 certain hereditary 
sthanam or dignity which points them ont. 
as the proper persons to apply to when- 
over aniarriage, a death, a religious cere- 
mony or dispute takes place. They are 
sumctimes called Pramani, or principal 
inhabitants, and latterly, under the Com. 
pany’s Government, Mukhyastaninar. 
They did not possess the Koyma or con- 
trolling authority in the Désam, but were 
a kind of arbitrators. Wheu a dispute 
could not be settled by their mediation it 
went to the Désavali. 

Names of former heads of villages. 

Note. My. Griome, contrary to previous 
notes, here states correctly, if Tara be 
submitted for Désam, the position of the 
Taravdttukkdrar, The Désava li was usually 
one of the Taravéttulkarar of his tara or 


village. See Madhuastaninér and Mukh- 
yastan,. | 

TARISU. (Dravidian) = waste rice- 
lund. 


TINGALPPANAM. From Dravidian 
tingal (= the moon) and Dravidian pavam 
(== money). General monthly levy on all 
classes of the inhabitants. One of the 
contributions levied in Maiabar by the 
Rajas. 

TIPPALI. Is the same as Nali, a mea- 
sure of which 4 go to a Idangali. It is 
supposed that in Malabar w man has 
cnorgh to eat if he has 14 Tippalis of rice 
and 3 ‘Tippali of conjee a day, or 1 Idan- 
wali of paddy of 4 Calicut Nalis. There 
are many in a starving condition who get 
less, and many affluent who eat more. 


TIRUVATIRA NYATTUTALA. 
From TJiruvdtira (== the sixth asterism, 
including Betelgeuzc) and Dravidian 
Aydtiutale (=the time of a constellation). 
Nyattutala is a period of fourteen days, 
It is in the fourteen days commencing with 
about the 7th of Mithunam (June) that 
there must be constant rain for the proper 
growth of the pepper; the failure of this 
season may cause w difference of produce 
of perhaps 25 per cen’. 


TIYAN. Formerly written Tivun, that 
is, islander (from Sanskrit dvipam). 


Yoddy-drawer and cultivator of land. 
Upon asking a number of Braéhinans and 
Nayars assembled at Calicut whether 
Tiyars were included among. the Sidres. 


GLOSSARY WITH NeTES, &c. 


of the} Sastra they professed ignorance, 
and said they must refer to the Sastra. 
Their number, according to an account 
taken in 1807, was 128,045. 

The Tiyan woman (Tiyatti) wears no 
cholee, or any cloth thrown over her 
shoulders and neck. Her body down to 
the waist is entirely exposed. 

Notes.—-1. See Lluvan, Sh@nar. 

2, This caste now numbers 
(Census, 1871). 

TOBACCO. Average annaal consump- 
tion 3,500 candies of 640 1b., ov 13 per head 
in the whole population. 


627,028 


TODUPPANAYAM. From Dravidian 
Toduka (== to touch, feel, come imto 


contact With) and Pavayam (q.v.). 

A deed in use. 

Notea.—t. The land is here pledged as 
security for the repayment with interest of 
certain sums advanced, but the lender has 
no right tu interfere in the management 
uf the property. Jn some cases it is sti- 
pulated that no failure on the part of the 
borrower to pay the interest, the lender 
shall be placcd in possession of the land. 
Where such stipulation exists the lender 
can sustain an action for possession. In 
other cases he must sue for the recovery of 
the principal and interest of the Joan, the 
land being liable in the event of th» money 
not being paid.— (Pr rage of the Court, 
of Sadr Adalat, No. i8, dated Sth August 
1856.) 


2. Another term for the same deed is 
Cheindippanayam (Dravidian Chvinduha == 
tu point at). 

TUSIKKANAM. From corruption of 
Sanskrit Sachi ( = a needle, iron style) and 
Kaénam (q.v.). Is the fea to the writer of 
& new mortgaye-deed. Tlis and the Oppa 
may amount to 7 per cent., sometimes 
nore, sometimes less. 


ULA-PARAMBU. Ula for ulavow (Dra- 
vidian) = tillage, and FParambu (q.v.). 


Ploughable or arable highland by which 
the hill rice cultivation, or Modan paramba, 
is distinguished from the plantations, 
which are more properly called paraimba, 

Note.— Applied to land made over tem- 
porarily tor use. 

INDARUTL From Dravidian Uviuka 
(==to eat) and Dravidian aruti (end); 
literally, therefore, it means having eaten 
and ended, that is, the property is cnjoyed 
until the money advanced has been fully 
recovered with interest. Undarceti means 

a settlement ! ae the ee De the ee 


: Uday ut is, [ conceive, a lease. 
advance. 
sent worth is offered and paid. 
rigut, to cancel the lease. 
just advanced. 

* Not that 1 know of. 


Cis, See 


a re a ae ee 


xotit 


ment of the profits by the asufruct. It 
isa species of mortgaye which scems to 
answer to the Vivum Vadium, where the 
wortyagee holds the estate till the rents 
and profits repay the sai borrowed ; with 
this exception, that the patton or kent is 
previoosly determined, and it: is therefore 
known beforehand in hew many vears the 
debt will be liqnidated, and the mortyagee 
intmmder no necessity of rendering to the 
proprictor an account of the produce of 
the estate, 

Tu this deed the pattim being first de- 
termined and specified, whether in rice 
or garden lands or in grain or money, a& 
provision ~ 1s made out of it to the mort- 
gagey for the interest of the debt at the 
rate agreed upon, aud a further provision 
for such a share of the pittam as shall, 
within a certain time, repay the principal. 
If the mortgagee relinquishes the land 
before the expiration of the time and 
claims the debt, the mortgayor may take 
credit for the amount whieh the mortga- 
gee has received, during the period he has 
been in possession, out of the fund allotted 
towards the discharge (not of the interost, 
hut) of tie princi pal,aud from the remain- 
der heis entitled to deduct 23 per cent. 
for Sakshi and Suchi. The mortgagee 
having undertaken the responsibility of the 
management, this deduction is considered 
a just fine for his breach of cnzavoment. 

cam ple, 
FKFANAMS,. 

The amount of the debt is. 100 

The annual pattam is 10 

The interest to bo reccived 
by the mortgagee at 5 
per cent. 15 2 «CUD 

The share of the pattamn 
to be received by the 
uortyagee towards the 
discharge of the princi- 
pal is per annum a. 5 

Which will this be paid 
in 20 years. 

The mortgagee has enjoy- 
ed possession, say, & 
years, when he wishes to 
throwup; he has there- 
fore received bas 

Which, being deducted 
from the original sun, 
leaves... eee soe 

A deduction of 23 per ceut. 
fromthe latter sum on 
aecount of Sakshi and 
Sachi amounts to iva 

Leaving the balance tu be 
Let to the pies oa 


40 


GY 


134 


402 


ween Sane ee ee Mel ne me eee ee ee <a eam a SO oo IR 


The fall rent for the term of the lewse is pai in 
In fixing the rent, of course the tenant will take care to see that only the pre- 
An Undaruti lessee is never entitled, as a matter of 
In any case he would get back no interest for the reasou 


sviv 


Tt has been! said that the mortgagee | 


does not receive the Kolulabham or 
cultivator’s profit, but according to my 
inquiries he is cntitled to it. 

The interest under the Undaruti deed 
is greater than that under the principal 
deeds'of mortgage which have their rise 
from the Kana Janma Maryada. It is 
generally 10 per cent. 


Though it affords the means of carly 
liquidating the debt, it is considered in a 
less friendly light by the mortgagee in 
general than the Panaya Pattola decd. 
It is truce he recovers his money, but what 
he receives annually is probably expended 
annually, and at the end of the specificd 
period he does not become the laird of 
the land. It is a mere mercantile spe- 
culation which dves not add to his 
dignity. Theold proprietor, on the con- 
trary, prefers this kind of tenure; for 
though he suffers deprivation for a period, 
he is ultimately restored to his station of 
proprietor of the soil. 

Notes.—1. ‘The  fvot-notes 
Groome’s text are by an 
Native Revenue oficial. 


to «Mr. 
experienced 


2. The tenant is much in the same posi- 
tion as a Kanam mortgagee having posses- 
sion and recovering the interest of his 
money from the rent prudace of the land, 
Inetead, however, of making over the 
surplus produce to the landlord, he places 
it to his credit in account, to be applied to 
the reduction of the principal As soon 
as the principal is in this manner repaid, 
the mortgagee must restore the land to 
the proprietor .—( Proceedings of the Court 
of Sadr Adalat, No. 18, dated Sth August 
1856.) 

3. Unduruti is » species of mortgage, 
the nature of which is to absorb the 
principal amount in the profits of the 
mortgaged property till it is reduced te 
nothing.—N.D.C., 25 (1874), 

UR or Kara. Ur (Dravidian) = village, 
hamlet. Kara (Dravidian) = shore, bank, 
hamlet. A collection of houses in different 
directions, a number of which constitute a 
Désam. Houses are generally built round 
a tract of paddy jJand, and, according to 
their bearings, are named Vadakku kara 
(a collection to the north), Tekku kara, 
and soforth. The Urus or Karas have no 
scparate boundaries and no distinct names, 
but are comprehended in the Désam. 


Noles.—1. See Zura and Desai. 


2. These were probably conyerics of 
houses. inhabited by husbandmen, culti- 
vators, subordinate to the Desavali in 
military, and to the Terardttu Kdranuvar 
in civil, matters. 


. ¢ r 
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UrAtan. From Uy (q.v.) and Dra. 
vidian @/ (== person, able person). Their 
vtice Urduma or Urdyma. May be 
considered the patron or founder of @ 
pagoda, whether established in the time of 
Parasuradma or in more recent times by 
Brahmans or Rajas. 

Notes—1, When the pagoda is itself 
the property of the family, by the custom 
of Malabar the lands attached thereto arv 
alienable as any other private possession, 
—M.S.C., 64 (1861). A sale of Uréyma 
yight is invalid—N.D.C., 34 (1874). 
Lands attached toa pagoda cannot be 
alienated by the whole body of Urdlur-— 
N.D.C., 102 (1843). Urdlar cannot sell 
their rights.—7 M.H.C.R., 210; 1, I.U.R., 
Madras I, 235, 

2. See Désurn. 

VAKACHCHAL. From Dravidian vuka- 
yuku (== to divide). The share of 2 in 10 
in the pattam, in kind, which the Rajas 
used to receive in the northern districts, 
before Hyder’s conquest, from all but the 
pagoda lands, after which, in 953, the 
Huzzur Nikuti or the basis of the present 
assessment was established. The Vakach- 
chal is said to have been introduced first in 
907, when the Ikkery or Bednore Govern- 
ment first invaded Malabar. 

VAKACHCHA(L)KKARAN, From Vaku- 
chchal (q.v.) and Sanskrit Karan ( = doer, 
one who has to do with). The collector 
of the share (of the pattam). He beld 
the situation under the Rajas formerly 
nearly corresponding to the Pravartti of 
the present day. 

Note.—See Pruvrittikkdran and Varam. 


VAKKU. (Malayalam) =hbemp. From 
Valu (Dravidian* = net, hence Valki-wka 
or Vekkuka == to catch fish and vukku, 
the material used for lines. Hemp. It is 
sown in paramba land, but it is supposed 
to thrive best in the land called Palliyal, 
which has a gufticicnt command of water 
without being too low. The cultivation of 
it has extended of late years in conse. 
quence of the encouragement given to it 
by the canvas manufactory at Beypoor, 
but in the Kilakkampuram and Vadakkam.- 
puram and Polnad Districts there is an 
ancient prohibition against its culture, as 
there is aguinet that of ginger and against. 
the use of buffaloes for ploughing, said 
to have been issucd by a Raja of these 
districts, from whom the Zamorin Raja 
nsurped them, und who has since become 
the Kaduttanad Raja. 

VALLI and Virtue. Valls from val 
(Dravidian) == strong, means proper sub- 
sistance given in kind to slaves or laborers. 
Vittu (Dravidian) =secd. Is the charges 
of cultivation, and with Vittu or the seed 
is called Vitta-valli. As the hire of labor 








ed a 


1 Major Walker’s treatise on Mortgages. 
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applies only to slaves, Kali or Cooly ia the 
term when free men are omployed. Vittu- 
valli coniprohenee the expense of plough- 
ing, of digging, of sowing, 
poniing aiid ” of threshing, (On the 
Eastern Coast the paddy is trod by 
bullooks, in Malabar by men.) The Valli 
is reckoned to amount to a third of the 
gross produce (deducting always 10 per 
cent. for reaping), but where the produce 
falls short of seven-fold the Vaili excoeds 
this proportion. It must ho paid, it is 
supposed, out of the Kolulabham or the 
cultivator’s profit. Mr. Rickards, in his 
proposed settlement for Malabar, re- 
commends the quantity of seed sown aud 
un equal quantity for charges to he 
deducted on account. of Vittuevalli from 
the gross produce, and the different shares 
tu be determined on the rowuinder, The 
proportion to the gross prodnce varies 
according to the quality of the soil and its 
estimated produce. (Sec the account. 
yiven by the Janmis to Mr. Rickards 
in 978.) The lowest sort of land in this 
statement is supposed to produce three- 
fold only, which is 838), per cent., the 
highest thirty-fold, which is only 3," per 
cent. of the gross produce for Vittuevalli, 
Note.--See Koluldblum, Nc. 


VALUM-PUDAVUM, Val (Dravidian) 
==sword. Pudavw (Dravidian) == double 
cloth. Isa certain rank conferred vpou 
Rajas and Naduvalis, the external cere- 
mony of whic®# is conferring a sword and 
some cloth. To a Raja the ceremony is 
performed by a Nambaripid Brahman, 
and toa Nadavali by a Raja. Money is 
given on these occasions by the person 
upon whom the honor is conferred, 

VALUMEL KODI. Witerally = colored 
tip of the tail. A buffalo having a white 
tip to the tail, belonging to individuals, 
hecame the property of Lésavalis in 
former times as one of their privileges. 


VANOKKT. Perhaps from  Vénam 
(Dravidian) = sky, and nokkunnu (Dravi- 
dian) = to look, observe, meaning crops 
dependent on the sky, rain-fed. Same as 
Punam and Modan. 


VARGE. A word used in the carly 
records of Malabar. From the Portuguese 
word Varja, and means field or meadow. 


VASTU and Vasru-muTaL. Vastu (Sans- 
krit) == substance, matter, thing, property, 
weighty action, provender. Mute, (Dru- 
vidian) = beginning, blossom, principal 
or capital, stock in trade, property, money. 
Means generally the landed property of 
an individual; to include the personal 
property it is necessary fo say Vastu- 
inutal, 

VELLAKKED?!. From Dravidian celiim 
== water) and Dravidian kédu (= de- 
struction, loss, damage). Loss by flood. 
In fixing the pattam for the Kudiydn 
remission is allowed on this account. 


| 


of manuring, of | 
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VEYILKKEDU, From Dravidian veyil 
(==sunshine) and Dravidian kédu (= 
destruction, loss, dumago). Injury by 
heat or drought. In fixing the pattam in 
Malabar permanent allowance appears tr 
have been made on this account. 

VILACHCUAL MENI-PATTAM. Vi- 
fechehe!, from Dravidian t/a (== vegetation 
crop), means produce of corn, ripe crop. 
Ment (Dravidian) = body, shape, sample, 
avorage. Pdttam (q.v.). Is the pattam 
deduciblo from taking, according to Mr. 
Rickards’ proposed settlement, two-thirds 
of the Vilachchal or gross produce of the 
Janmi Pymdaish account of 81, after 
deducting a quantity equal to the quantity 
of seed sown, and one-third for the culti- 
vator’s share. In the Malabar Province, 
with the exception of Wynad, it. amounts 
to standard paras 4,210,562 and 5 Idanga- 
lis. If is to he distinguished from the 
Verumpittam of the same account, which 
is the quantity stated by the Janmis to be 
uctually receivable by them from their 
tenants. Jt amounts to standard paras 
5,910,375 and 3 Idangalis. The Viluchchal- 
méni-pattam with respect to gardens is 
two-thirds of the gross produce according 
to Mr. Kickards’ proposed settlement. 

Note.—Bee Paftem and Koluldbham. 

VILUTMPADT. Vrom Pravidian vtluke 
(se tofalljand Dravidian pedi ~~ measure, 
at the rate of, uccording to). Is a mode 
of agreement in practice between the 
Janmi and Kudivyan in Kilakkampuram 
and = Vadukkampurain of the Calicut 
Taluk. 

Suppose that in the Sirkar 

gecounts the hand is entered 
as requiring to be sown upon 
| ae ak er . 20 paras, 

The oviginal assessment of : 

Arshad Beg ats gold: fanams 


per para make. .. GOgzold fananis, 
To whieh being added Loin lo 
the inerease by the Rajas . 6 do, 
Total 60 do, 


Then suppose that the 
puct@nn is sy $. .. 100 paras, 
Theat the interest upon 40 gold 
faunas Jent by Itucdivan to 
the Janmi be deducted 


total 


. 2 do, 
fy . 7 
herve reanain ... 80 do, 
Whith. at the rate of nereo. 
ment between them, is » SO fiers, 
From this deduct the assess- 
ment an oF an . — do, 


There remains to be paid by 
the Nudiviin “ sal 

But it is agreed that the 
Nudivan shall poy on the 
number of parce fixed as 
Interest the saine proportion 
of assessment as the Janmi 
pays Upon the whole Inna; : 
this upon 20 paras makes ... 13) gold fanaime, 


it 


Which being added makes ng 
the amount whieh the 
Kenakkaran is to give to the 
Janmi ee 3 . Oh do, 
It has above been explained to mean 


the proportion of the public assessment 


‘xevi 


which a Kanakkaran agrees to pay out of 
his share of the produce in common with 
the Janmi. Refers also to a mode of 
levying the assessment in Walluvanad, 
&c., taluks on Médan and hill produce. 
For instance, the permanent. jamma under 
these heads being in any village considered 
to be 100 fanams, an annual inspection of 
the produce takes place, and 2 in 10 being 
assumed as the Sirkar share, this share is 
valued at. a higher or lower rate on the 
different. lands as may be necessary to 
bring the jamma exactly to 100 fanams. 
Asa farther illustration, the Sirkar share 
of the produce might, in one year, be 100 
paras; one fanam would accordingly be 
fixed. as the rate for 10 Idangalis. In 
another year the Sirkar share of the pro- 
duce might he only tO paras; the rate 
would then bea fanam for every 8 Idangalis 
In both cases the total amount would be 
equal. Vilumpadi means generally pro- 
portion, ratio, rate. 

VIRIPPU. (Dravidian) == bedding, 
crop cut in August and September. The 
name of a rice which has only one crop in 
the year, and that erop is only ent in 
Kanni (September and October). 


VITTUPADU. From Dravidiun titty 
(= seed) and Dravidian pddu (= falling, 
falling into power of, rank, nature, measure 
of space and time), Answers to Verri- 
padsoo in Tamil and = Beenjivurree in 
Hindustani. It means seed-land, that is, 
the quantity of seed which any land 
requires to sow it for a single crop. That 
is, supp se a land takes ]0 puras to sow it 
or one crop and that it vields three crops. 
It would altogether require 30 paras for 
the different crops, but it would be called 


| 
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only a 10-para Vittupadu. A specific 
superficial extent in cawnies or acres is not 
to be ascertained merely by the quantity 
of seed required to sow any land, because 
bad soil requires a larger, and good soil a 
amaller, quantity to sow it in the same 
extent of lana. 


Note.— See One Para Seed Land. 


VYALAVATTAM. From vrydlem (Sans- 
krit) (== the planct Jupiter, and vattam 
(Dravidian) = acircle; means the cycle 
of Jupiter, about 12 years. A evele of 12 
years, towhich all transactions in Malabar 
had reference previous to the establish- 


ment of the present Malabar cra,-- 
renewal of leases, bends, and rent of 
gardens. Each year of the cycle was 


named alternately from the 12 signs of the 
Aodiac, and as months were distinguished 
in the same way, the name of the month 
and the name of the year might often he 


the sume ina deed. 


Note.—-The word dnd@u, in the Jews’ 
Deed (No. 1) and in the old Kdzam Deed 
(No. £) printed in Appendix XII, signified 
this cyele of Jupiter, or a evele of 60 
years, 


VYAVAHARAMALA. From Sanskrit 
vyacahdram (= dealings, usage, practice 
of Courts, law-suit) and Sanskrit. wd@la (= 
gurland, wreath, recklace). A book 
containing the law of division of produce 
hetween the cultivator and proprietor, 
Without allusion to any na Manh ent which 
did not at that time exist. 

Note, — As inatter of fact, the Vyarckdra- 
mala is more taken up with judicial matters 
than with matters agricultural. 
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Abbé Dubois, 130. 

Abdar Rahman, 195 (foot-note), 196. 

Abdulkhalic, Tippu’s son, 458. 

Abdul Rahman Samiri, 195, 198 (foot- 
note). 

Abdu-r-Razzak, 296, 

Abercromby, General R., 475, 476, 477, 
480, 482 487, 489, 491, 492, 493, 404, 
600. ” 

Abhira (cowherds), 248. 

Abikubais, 194. 

Abington, Major, 434, 435, 437, 438. 

Abyssinia, 296. 

Acacias, 51. 

Achali Panikkar, 103. 

Achamma Miupasthanam, 348. 

Achanmiar, 347. 

Acharam, 111. 

Acharyavakabhédya, 157, 159 (foot-note). 

Acheen, 339. 

Acoka, 105, 186, 246, 2-45, 250. 

Acta Thom (Acts of Judas 'Thomas), 202, 
204. 

Adam, 203. 

Adam, The Rt. Honbl’e Mr., 587, 614. 

Adams, Ensign, 367, 

Adams, Mr. Robert, 352, 353, 854 (foot- 
note), 859, 361. 

Adam’s foot, 188 (foot-note). 

Adam’s peak, 188 (foot-note), 194. 

Adan Khan, 532. 

Adayalam, 145. 

Adda Raja (Ali Raja, g. v.), 362. 

Aden, 193, 197, 249, 251, 287, 314, 822, 
330. 

Adhikari, 90, 91. 

Adigal, 157. 

Adil Khan, 320, 321. 

Attn (Tamil), and Agichy (Malayalam), 
92, 

Adittiri (caste), 122. 
dityavarmman, 227, 281. 

Adlamy, duty on rice, 372. 

Aduthila, 286. 

*‘ Adventure,” the, 74. 

Agakkoyma Nambitiri, 128, 124. 

Agalapula, 12, 20 (foot-note), 40, 41, 284, 
(foot-note). 

Agambadi (Nayar guards), 320. 

Agamudayan, 115. 

Agapw, 209. . 

Agarr (see Elara), 70, 363, 368, 378 (foot- 
note), 890, 405, 469, 474. 

Agattammamar, 129. 

Agatti, 2, 34, 601, 708. 

Ageratum, 53. 

Agnew, Mr., 486, 513. 

Ague, 219. 

Aha! Aha!! 144. 


Anhdyi, 129. 

Ahlwyo, 60, 189, 

Aigidioi, 79. 

Ajalar (Ajilar), 242. 

Akanmpati Janam (Body guards), 167. 

“Akattu Kattiyum, purattu pattiyam,” 
108. 

Alambadi khedda, 53. 

Alatttr, 35, 122, 224. 

Ajavu Pymaish, 691, 701. 

Al Birani, 282. 

Albuqueryuc, Don Francisco de, 311, $12, 
318, 319, 320, $21, 322, 323, 324. 

Alcedo Bengalensis, 40, 

Alerta Naddu, 377. 

Alexandor VII, Pope, 212. 

Alexander, the Great, 249, 250, 251. 

Alexandor, Parambil, Bishop, 213. 

Alexandria, 202, 208, 204, 208, 250, 251, 
287, 318. 

Alexis Menozes, Archbishop of Goa, 208. 

“ Algowar’’ prison of the inquisition at 
Goa, 335 (foot-note). 

Ali Attan, Kannanchon, 562. 

Al Idrisi, 288, 284, 

Ali Hussein, 104. 

Ali-ibn-Udthorman, 197. 

Alixkotta (Ayacotta), 467, 473, 502. 

Ali Kutti, 560. 

Ali Kutti, Paratodiyil, 560. 

Alikkunnu (Ayconny), 371, 372, 890, 897, 
403, 409. 

Ali Malikhan, 106, 289. 

Ali Matuminaltodi, 585, 586. 

Aliparamba Chirakkal lands, 167. 

Ali Raja of Cannanore, 10, 71, 238, 347, 
361, 362 (foot-note), 363, 384, 385, 390, 
396, 398, 400, 403, 404, 405, 409, 410, 
413, 414, 415, 418, 420, 421, 422, 423, 
428, GO1, 708, 709. 

Al Kazwini, 284, 285. 

Allah, 102. 

Alleppey, 14, 20, 36, 81, 507. 

Allunyur, 605. 

Allar, 227, 230, 231. 

Almeyda, Don Francisco de, the first 
Portuguese viceroy of all tho Indies, 314, 
315, 316, 318, 319. 

Almoyda, Lorenzo, 315, 318. 

Alonso, 312. 

Alstonia (A. Scholaris), 42. 

Alungad, 509. 

Aluvas, 266. 

Aluviyi (also Ahlwye), 60, 189. 

Amarak6sha, 96. 

Amaram, 108. 

Ambadi, 98, 100. 

Ambédi Kovilakam, 348. 

Ambalak4dran, 116. 
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Ambalavasi, 182, 133. 

Ambarésan Chetti, 280. 

Ambarésan Kett, 280. 

Ambattan, 116,/140. 

Ambergris, 288. 

Amboyna, 338. 

Ambu Nambifr, Padinydredattil, 571. 

Ambu Tamban, 390, 409, 415. 

ameni Island, 458 (foot-note). 

America, 75, 396. 

Amocchi, 140. 

Amolum, 64. 

Amoucos, 140. 

Amsam, 88, 90, 91. 

Angxmia, 219. 

Ana kalu, 220. 

Anamalas, 3, 5, 61, 176, 238, 239, 501. 

Anandagiri, 190. 

Anangamala, 7. 

Anantapuram, 224, 

Anantaravar, 245. 

Anant Row, 408, 409. 

Anidyatittu, 235. 

Ancillaria, 26 (foot-note). 

Anderson, Major, 520, 522, 523. 

Andolla Mala, 377, 879, 398, 431. 

Andor, 156. 

Androth, 2, 34, 601, 708. 

Angiadipuram, 64, 65, 192, 532, 566, 567, 
568, 575, 584. 

Angamale, 212, 

Augediva Island, 304, 307, 314, 316, 321. 

Angelo, Fort St., at Cannanore, 314, 3380, 
861, 362, 423, 

Anginda Peak, 6. 

Angria of Gheria, Mahratta pirate, 378, 
382, 383, 396, 433. 

Animism, 180, 188. 

Anjaimkitr, 348. 

Anjarakandi (river), 11, 71, 366, 368, 422, 
534. 

Anjarakandi (plantation), 11, 134, 
534, 644, 574. 

Anjengo, 2, 9, 25, 217, 218, 345, 346, 350, 
854, 355, 368, 369, 371, 373, 376, 385, 
423 (foot-note), 429, 434, 453, 480, 513, 
559, GUI, 633, 708, 721, 

Anjuvannam, 112, 272, 278, 
note), 336, G04. 

Ankam, 171. 

Ankamali, 209. 

Anumalam, 224. 

Anmani, 224. 

Annageo in Mysore, 535. 

Anamally fort, 444. 

Anne, Queen, 75. 

Anonaos, 47. 

Anson, 386 

Antarjjanam, 129. 

Ant-cater (see pangolin), Mantis pentadac- 
tyla, Ab. 

Anthony monastery of saint, 326. 

Antioch, 208, 210. 

Antioch, Patriaroh of, 206 (foot-note), 21], 
213. 

Antiochus, 186, 250. 

Antoninus Pius, 256. 

Appatura Pattar, 585, 586, 590. 

Aquarius, 161,167. 

Arabia, 33, 160, 194, 197, 198, 233, 240, 


527, 


286 (foot- 
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244, 246, 251, 252, 278, 279, 312, 814, 
323 (foot-note), 331, 333, 338, 847 (foot- 
note), 482, 573, 581. 

Arabia Felix, 249. 

Arabian Coast, 73, 193, 195, 198, 290. 

Arabian Sea, 2, 14, 289. 

Arabs, 192, 198, 197, 203, 251, 271, 281. _ 

Arakkal Raja of Cannanore (vide also Ali 
Raja), 327, 361. 

Arakurissi, 88. 

Aralet cooty Nambiar, 548, 555. 

Aramanakkal, Muttédatta, 128. 

Arangaéttu or Arangottir, 242. 

Arangott Raja, 166. 

Arangoétt Utayavar, 262. 

Arayan Kulangara Nayar, 361. 
Architecture, history of Indian 
Eastern by Mr. Fergusson, 187. 

Areca (A. catechu), 39. 

Argollia, 145. 

Ariaké, 80, 

Ariankow pass, 20, 23, 324. 

Aries, 161. 

Arikera, 477. 

Arikéd, 14, 331, 566, 593, 598. 

Aromata, 33. 

Arracan coast, 35. 

Arshad Bog Khan, Tippu’s fouzdar, 450, 
451 (foot-note), 507, 629, 630, 631, 632, 
646, 647, 650, 651, 658, 654, 656, 657, 
660, 664, 666, 667, 669, 670, 676, 681. 

Arsincee, 250. 

Artham Anartham, 105. 

Artocarpus integrifolta, 39, 4-4, 50. 

Arya Bhattacharya, 161. 

Arya Brahmanar, 121. 

Aryaeluttu, 106. 

Aryans, 93, 110,111, 113, 116, 117, 120, 
200). 

Arya Pattar (sce Choliya Pattar), 131. 

Arya Perumal, 231, 

Aryapuram, 23], 238. 

Asari, 142. 

Ashburner, Mr., 409. 

Ashtanga Hridayam, 220 (foot-note). 

Asiatic Researches, 413 (foot-note). 

Assahabi, 193. 

As-Samiri, 198. 

Assemani’s Bibliotheca, 205, 256. 

a Revenue, in Malabar, 627 to 

27. 

Astrologers, 141. 

Atappar, 224, 

Atarra, 373. 

Athens, 251. 

Atlas larva, 48. 

Atlas moth (Attacus Atlas), 50. 

Atma Bodha Prakagika, 189, 190. 

Attaide, 336. 

Attakuli, 78. 

Attan, Choondyamoochikal, 567. 

Attan Gurikkal, 527, 532, 534, 535, 537, 
565, 567. 

Attan Kutti, 583. 

Attan, Periambath, 567. 

Attan, Thorayampolakal, 560. 

Attapadi Valley, 3, 18, 88. 

Attaparu, 64. 

Attikurichi, 156. 

Attinga, 355. 


and 
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Attingal Rani, 845, 354. 

Attipere, 605, 609 (foot-note). 

Attipettdola, 605. 

Attupuram, 78. 

Attu Veppu, 695, 696. 

Auchmnty, Major, £73. 

Audicota, 435. - ; 

Augustus, Roman Emperor, 251, 253, 256. 

Augustus, temple of, 201. 

Aulapolay (see Alleppey), 20. 

Aurei, 253. 

Avanasi, 407. 

Avarakotta fort, 420. 

Avaran, 600. 

Avarankutti, 591. 

Avarumayan, 564. 

Avary fort, 476. 

Avatti Puttar, 224. 

Avinyat Nayar, 528, 537, 649. 

Ayacdtta fort, 425, 426, 460, AGI, 46-4, 
AK7. 

Ayanimgab, 162. 

Ayan Aya, Dewan, 513. | 

Ayconny fort, 361, 370, 372, 390. 

Ayila (fish), 220. 

Ayinchiradam, 34. 

Ayroor, 426. 

Ayudha katti (see also war-knives), 270. 

Ayudhapani (weapon-bearer), 123. 

Ayudhaptja also Dasara, 164. 

Aytr Védam (Treatise on manhood), 220 
(foot-note). 

Ayyan or Ayyappan, 173. 


Baber, Mr., 532, 584, 545, 546, 547, 548, 
549, 551 (foot-note), 556, 557, 710, 711, 
712. 

Babington, Mr., 181, 182, 183. 

Babylon, 205, 208, 210, 268. 

Baccaurea sapida, 438. 

Radafattan (Jarafattan), 292 (foot-note), 
295. 

Badagara (see also Vadakkara), 347, 6-45. 

Badami, 260; 261, 264. 

Badarikésramam, 190. 

Baghdad, 205, 218. 

Bahmani dynasty, 295. 

Bailey, Colonel, 433. 

Baily, Rev. B., 209. 

Bakam (Cesalpinia sappan), 295. 

Bakaré, 80, 253 (foot-note). 

Baker, Rev. M., 209. 

Bakkautr (Barkur), 196, 244, 295 (foot- 
note), 

ar aia notorious pirate chief, 326, 
327. 

Balasore, 45. 

Balasar peak, 6, 542. 

‘Baleenghat,’ 327. 

Balhara, 284. 

Balija, 115. 

Ballalas, 284, 285 (foot-note). 

Ballanore B irgarie (Valunnavar of Vadak- 
kara), 356. 

Ballard, Mr. G. A., 210, 583, 702, 707, 708, 
716, 721. 

Balliancdta, 64. 

B amboo (B. Arundinacea), 43. 

Bamboo, dwarf ( Beesha Bheedii), 48. 
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Bariboo, scrubby (Arundinacea Wightsana), 
+9, 

Bana (Tanna), 28-4. 

Bana Perumal, 230. 

Banapuram, 230, 

Ranasar, 6. 

Banavasi, 276. 

Bandha (alias Mappijla) Perumal, 230. 

Bandhas (Muhanmadans), 223, 230, 241. 

Bandicoot, 105, 

Bangalore, 477. 

Bangara, 2. 

Banyan (Hens Indiea), 3, 98, 99, 100, 

Bara audmees (grcat mon), 416, 417. 

Barace, 253. 

Barbosa, 1-40. 

Barbus Carnaticus, 53. 

Bareelore, 333, 337. 

Rarvivws Baker’, 42, 53. 

Barmin, 61. 

Baroda, 338. 

Barrett, Private, Oxfordshire L.1., 596. 

Bartholomew, St., 203. 

Barugaza, 80. 

Basalut Jung, 459. 

Basel German Evangelical 
Society, 216. 

Bassia (2. longifolia), 42. 

Bastis, 187. 

Batavia, $53, 805, 424, 425, 427, 428. 

Batchelor, Captain Brigade-Major, 525. 

Bate, Lieutenant, 430, 

Bats (Cheiroptera), 58. 

Batticola, king of, 309, 

Bavani river, 18. 

Bavnor (Valunnavar) of Badagara, 6-45. 

Baypin (see Vypeon), 306. 

Bear, black sloth (Ursus labiatus), 46. 

Beddome, Colonel, 44. 

Bedntr, 172, 216, 364, 370, 3871, 37-1, 385, 
388, 390, 301, 308, 396, 105, 407, 409, 
421, 436 (foot-note), 443, 452 (foot. 
note), 482, G38, 637. 

Bednar, Governor of, 304, 

Bedntr Raja, 36-4, 370, 371, 874 3885, 388, 
391, 396, 452 (foot-note). 

Bednar river, 365, 

Beebee of Cannanvre, 366, 370, 44:7, 448, 
449, 452, 455, 458, 459, 469, 470, 473, 
473, 474, 476, 482, 486, 495, 4.09, 505, 
523, 531, 634, 637, 638, 798. 

Reo, cliff (Apis dorsata), 51. 

Bee-cater (Merops viridis and Sivinheti), 40, 
o6. 

Ree, large (Apis dorsata), 65, 56. 

Bees’ nest (Apts mellifica), 48. 

Beetle, elephant, 46. 

Heetle, green, rose and horned, 48, 

Bogir, 51, 52, 56. 

Beigada Raja, 482. 

Belem, 298, 304, 326 (foot-note’. 

Belamont, Lord, 74. 

Bellapattoo, 427. 

Belleta, 359. 

Bells, Colonel, 543. 

Bench Fill, 435. 

Benett, 36. 

Benghaut (Venkad), 619. 

Beni, teak forest, 58, 59, 
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Bentinck, Lord William, 269, 270, 722, 
723, 

Berenice, 250, 251. 

Bernardes, Manuel, 507. 

Bertic, Lord Thomas, 386. 

Besta or Valayan, 116. 

Bettattnad escheats, 527, 

Betuma, 205, 206. 

Beypore river, 18, 15, 21 (foot-note), 64, 
86, 76, 205 (foot-note), $31, 451, 592. 

Beyporc town, 18, 67, 69, 76, 248, 319 
(foot-note), 830, 450, 46€, 475, 479, 486, 
498, 559 (foot-nute), 652. 

Bezoor, 179. 

Bhadrakali, 182, 228, 243 (foot-note). 

Bhagavatam, 94 (foot-note), 55, 108. 

Bhagavati, 168, 176, 286. 

Bhagavati Kavu temple, 566. 

Bhagavati shrine, 192, 232. 

Bharani, 163. 

Bharatam, 101, 178. 

Bhaskara Ravi Varma (Perumal), 269. 

Bhatta, 131. 

Bhattattiri, 123. 

Bhattiri, Talar, 141. 

Bhavanam, 86. 

Bhavat mosque, 580. 

Bhawully, 56, 56, 542, 543. 

Bhimraj (Edolius pardiseus), 55. 

Bhoot or Bhuta, 163, 164, 176. 

Bhhdévi (Tellus), 183. 

‘“ Bhamdnbhtpoyam Prapya,” 225. 

Bhitans (spirits), 227. 

Bhotapandi, 227. 

Bhota Raja, 227. 

Bhiatarayar Pandi Perumél, 227 and foot- 
note. 

Bibi of Cannanoro, 10, 366, 370, 447, 448, 
449, 452, 455, 438, 459, 469, 470, 471, 
473, 474, 476, 482, 486, 495, 499, 505, 
523, 531, 634, 637, 638, 708. 

Bickerton, Sir Richard, 447. 

Biddanora, 421. 

Bignonia, 42, 50. 

Bijanagar, 297. 

Bijjale, 284. 

Bilay, 379. 

Bilderbeck, Ensign, 877. 

Bilhana, 283. 

Bird, flame (Pericrocotus flammeus), 55. 

Bischofia Javanica (A Luna silkworm), 48. 

Blackford, Captain, 475. 

Blackwood (Dalbergia latéfolia), 52. 

Blanford, Mr. H. F., 21 (foot-note), 24 
(foot-note). 

Blasser, Heer Wilhem, Captain-Lieute- 
nant, 353. 

Blaze, St., 307. 

Blue bird (Irena puella), 55. 

Boddam, Mr. Charles, 487, 490, 497, 501. 

Boehmeria (B. Malabarica), 45, 46. 

Bombax Malabaricum, 40. 

Bombay, 52, 72, 78, 262 (foot-note), 342, 
$44, 350, 860, 363, 364, 365, 368, 373, 
376,879 (foot-note), 383, 384, $86, 392, 
393, 394, 396, 401, 402, 408, 409, 411, 
420, 421,423, 429, 433, 437 to 443, 447, 
453, 454, 464, 470, 474, 476, 477, 480, 
487, 488. 
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Bombay ducks, 41. 

Bonsark, Ans Arnest, Danish Governor of 
Tranquebar, 507. 

Bookari, 104. 

Bopp, 106. 

Borassus flabelliformis, 39. 

Borugaza, 33. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 386, 401. 

Botany Bay, 506. 

Bourbon Island, 403. 

Bowles, Colonel R., 509, 515, 520, 522. 

Bowman, Captain, 519. 

Boyanore or Baonor (Valunnavar) of Bada- 
gara, 347, 877, 645. 

Braddy], Mr. John, 353, 364, 366. 

Brahma, 96 (foot-note), 189, 200 (foot- 

— note), 191, 

Brahmanism, Vedio, 98. 

Brahmans, 86, 87, 108, 109, 110, 114, 115, 
119, 181, 137, 141, 142, 157 to 159, 160, 
175, 179, 186, 188 to 192, 208 (foot-note), 
207, 223 to 247, 263, 274 to 277, 321, 
447 (foot-note) 453 454. 

Brahmans, Mahratta, 130. 

Brahmans, Vedic, (Nambitiris), 98, 118, 
121, 226, 240, 263, 264, 274, 276 (foot- 
note), 277, 560, 606, 606, 616. 

Bramagiri peak, 6. 

Bramagiris, 49, 54, 59, 192. 

Bramhachan, 158. 

Brass Pagoda in Tellicherry, 410. 

Brathwaite, Colonel, 429, 430, 431. 

Brazil, 309. 

Brinjan, 343. 

Brito, Lorenzo de, 314, 316, 317, 319. 

Broughton, Mr., 46. 

Brown, Mr. C. P., 359. 

Brown, Mr. Murdock, 134, 500, 527, 534, 
544, 574. 

Brown, Mr. W., 507 

Bryant, Lieutenant, 422. 

Bubuicus Coromandus, 40. 

Buchanan, Dr. Francis, 134, 209, 276 (foot- 
note). 

Buchanan, Rev. Claudius, 209. 

Buckingham and Chandos, His Grace the 
Duke of, 586. 

Buddha, 188, 202, 203. 

Buddhism, 189, 264, 282. 

Bullock country, The—(Ernad), 279. 

Bullum, 486, 437, 

Bulwant Row, 430. 

Bunga Raja, 483. 

Bungor Raja, 482, 483. 

Burchall, Captain, 497, 501. 

Burgara (see Vadakara), 356. 

Burki, Srinivas Row, 647. 

Burnell, Dr., 77, 95, 105, 106, 176, 20% 

205, 206, 264, 268, 274. 

Butterflies (Papiles paris), 48. 

Buxy (Bakshi-paymaster), 482, 435. 

Buzantion, 79. 

Byfeld, Mr. Thomas, 386, 387, 388, 389. 

Byron, Captain, 466, 476. 
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Cabral, Pedro Alvarez, 304, 805, 306, 30 
308, 314, 828, 381. 

Cacca Diva (Crow Island) usually calh 
Grove island, 363 (foot-note). 
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Cachchilapattanam, 286 (foot-note). 

Cadalay, 368, 369, 370. 

Cadatturatti, 213. 

Cealo bothras, 2538. 

Caffres (see Kafirs), 319. 

Calabar, 205. 

Calamina, 202. 

Calayi, the great and little, 559. 

Caldwell, Dr., 91, 92, 93, 160, 205 (fuoct- 
note), 256. 

Calicut, 4, 8, 13, 14, 34, 35, 36, 39, 42, 63, 
66, 67, 74, 75, 76, 87, 88, 90, 107, 12u, 13-4, 
149, 165, 109, 172, 182, 196, 206, 216, 218, 
231 (foot-note), 239, 245, 255 (foot-note), 
256, 269, 275, 279, 280, 281, 293, 295 
to 8300, 303, 304, 305, 308 to 311, 312, 
314, 315, 316, 322, 323, 325 to 3z9, 381, 
832, 336 to 339, 343, 345, 350, 351, 356, 
357, 358, 378, 388, 388, 399, 403, 412 to 
415, 425, 426, 430, 435, 437, 438, 439, 
444, 447, 450, 451, 454, 455, 459, 468, 
A71, 475, 478, 479, 483, 485, 480, 490, 
491, 494, 496, 500, 507, 524, 534, 535, 
537, 546, 559, 562, 566, 569, 573, 575, 
578, 580, 581, 582, 593, 597, 598, 643, 

649, 652, 656, 664, 675, 695, 697. 

Calicut néd or county, 89. 

Caligula, 253. 

Calingoody (Kollangod), 444, 445, 

Calliadan Eman, 502. 

Calli-Quilon, 344 (foot-note), 346, 395. 

Calli-Quiloners (Mappillas), 401. 

Callistree, 346. 

Camattys, 456. 

Cambaet, 287. 

Cambay, 298. 

Camel’s hump, 6, 7, 14. 

Cameron, Captain, 392, 522. 

Camillus, D.O0., Rev. Father, 212. 

Campbell, Major, 438, 443. 

Campbell, Sir A., thoMadras Governor, 460, 

Canal bridge, 68. 

Canara Ménon, 555. 

Canara (South), 2, 9,71, 134, 187, 188, 196, 
205, 216, 224, 226, 230, 240, 241, 247, 
250, 277, 283, 284, 314, 337, 348, 364, 
370, 375, 409, 486, 496, 531, 532, 537, 
684, 685. 

Canarese, 364, 365, 366, 367, 368, 369, 370, 
371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 380, 
381, 390, 393, 394. 

Canocellaria, 26 (foot-note). 

Cancer, 161, 165, 167, 240. 

Candotty Pacquey, the Mahé merchant, 398. 

Cane, 252. 

Cannamalla, 379. 

Cannan, Mr. O., 22 (foot-note), 220 (foot- 
note), 

Cannanore, 7, 8, 22 (foot-note), 34, 65, 66, 
67, 70, 71, 74, 87, 216, 217, 218, 238, 
298, 299, 303, 306 to 316, 318, 319, 321, 
325 to 328, 330, 331, 335, 336, 337, 344, 
345, 347, 361, 363, 365, 366, 368 to 371, 
374, 383, 384, 390, 396, 400, 403, 404, 
405, 409, 410, 411, 420, 423, 433, 447 to 
450, 452, 455, 458, 469, 470, 471, 473, 
474 to 477,479, 480, 482, 495, 500, 505, 
523, 527, 530, 581, 533, 537, 544, 546, 
562, 566, 571,582, G01, 683, 708, 709. 

Cannanore Karar limits, 601, 708. 
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Cannanore Revenue assessments, 708, 709. 

Canute hill (Kannavam), 338. 

Cape Comorin, 19, 22, 23, 27, 75, 188, 
215, 223, 226, 231, 234, 241, 312, 332, 356, 
406, 422. 

Capocato, 74, 299. 

Cape of Good Hope, 297, 298, 304, 309, 819, 

Cape of storms, 297, 

Capool), +79. 

Capricornys, i61. 

Carpu Tantban, Prince, 103, 404, 409. 

Carandkara Menon, 556. 

Carate Hobh, 63. 

Cardamom (E!/etaria cardamomuim), 43. 

Cardew, Lieutenant, £415. 

Careya arborea, 50, 

Car festival, 164, 192. 

Carley fort, +69, 476. 

Varly hill, 420. 

Carmelite Missionarics, The, 212, 213. 

Carnatic, 3, 420, 422, 124, 486, 502, 536, 
685. 

Carnatic, Carp (B. Ceri:cticus), 56. 

Carnatic Chronology of Mr. C. P. Brown, 
359. 

Carnatic plains, 20, 

Caroor, 451. 

Cartinaad, 179, 487. 

Cartua Naddu, 377, 

Caryota wrens, 39. 

Cashewnut tree (Anacardium occidentale), 
3%. 

Cassargode, 146, 197 (foot-note), 282 (fout- 
note), 3-48, 364, 371. 

Casis sculpta, 26 (foot-note). 

Castes dans I’ Inde, 140. 

Castilian, the, 299, 300, 303. 

Castro, Secerectary to tho Lortuguese 
Viceroy, 325. 

Casnarina (C. equisitifolia), 39. 

Catenar (pri: st), 213. 

Catherina Infanta, 330. 

Catherine’s day, St., 6th Nov. 1510, 321, 

Catholic Goancese jurisdiction, 213, 214. 

Cauccote, 522. 

Cuurashtaka Désam, 276. 

Cavi (Kavviyi), 366. 

Cavvan, 272. 

Ceara rubber (Manihot Glazovis), 50. 

Cedar, red (Acrocarpus frarinifolus), 42. 

Cedar, white (Cedrela toona), 42. 

Celobotras, 253 (foot-note). 

Census of 1835, 152. 

Census of 1842, 152. 

Census of 1857, 149. 

Census of 1871, 82, 109, 110, 180. 

Census of 1901, 82, 83, 87, 88, 107, 115, 
116, 117, 119, 180. 

Yensus of Travancore (1874-75), 129, 183. 

Cerbera Odallum, 40. 

Cerithium rude, 26 (foot-note). 

Ceryle rudis, 40, 

Ceylon, 24 (foot-note), 36, 77, 145, 188 
(foot-note), 194, 204, 214, 251, 253, 256, 
259, 262, 265, 284, 288 (footnote), 312, 
315, 324, 425, 436, 537, 602. 

Chakkiyars, 133. 

Chakku Nayar, Talappil, 562. 

Chakku Panikkar, 559. 
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Chakyar, 157. 

Chala, 86. . 

Chalapura Hobli, 63. 

Chalat, 499. 

Qhaldwo, Pahlavi attestations, 2056. 

Chalicarra, 559. 

Chaliyam, 14, 76, 196, 295 (foot-note), 327, 
331, 336, 337. 

Chaliyan, 156, 157. 

Chalukya dynasty, the western, 122, 229, 
254, 261, 262, 263, 264, 245, 266, 267, 
268, 277, 282, 283, 284, 

Chambat., 102. 

Chamberra, 559. 

Chambra hill, 402. 

Chamundha, 224, 

Chamundi, 147. 

Chandadanda, the Lord of Kanchi or Con- 
jeveram, 260, 265. 

Chandragupta, 249. 

Chandrangatan, 276. 

Chandrattil Panikkar, 168 (foot-note), 170. 

Chandrott Nambidr, 640. 

Changatam, 260. 

Chandn Knrup, Panaugatan, 100, 102, 

Changalappurattu port, 2-41. 

Chapali Pékar, 580. 

Chappanangadi, 569 (foot-note). 

Chappan, Oday ottidattal Kandasséri, 7, 98, 
100, 101. 

Charles TI, 339. 

Charmm, 240, 250. 

Chatfield, Mr., 574, 582. 

Chattamangul, 63. 

Chattappan Nambiar, 538, 

Chattara Nayar, 583. 

Chattoo Chitty, 381. 

Chaul, 318. 

Chavakkad, 64, 78, 281, 343 (foot-note), 
473, 474, 479, 485, 409, 6638. 

Chavakkad} backwater, 15, 384. 

Chavasséri Raja, 574. 

Chaver, 140, 166, 168, 169, 170. 

Chayal, 201. 

Chaypu, 85. 

Cheakur, 63. 

Chedleth teak forests, 58, 59. 

Chekannu, 7. 

Chekku, Triyakalattil, 574. 

Chola, 436, 437, 456, 464 (foot-note). 

Chelluvari (charges of collection of rent), 
669. 

Chemban Pokar, 582, 584, 564. 

Chembdtti, 156. 

Chembragséri, 560. 

Chenaar (King), 228. 

Chenachéri Kurup, 316, 321. 

Chenat Nayar forests, 47, 59. 

Chenda, 138. 

Chenga K ovilakam, 348, 528. 

Chenganiytr, 224, 225. 

Chenganotu, 224. 

Chengantr, 209, 

Chengara, 560. 

Chengara, Variyar, 468, 

Chengodu, 255. 

Chengotu, 224. 

Cheppantr, 224, 

Chéra Empire, 81, 118 (foot-note), 149, 
186, 188, 225, 226, 227, 230, 246, 247, 
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250, 253, 254, 255, 258, 259, 261, 262 
263, 268, 269. 

Chéram, 226, 250. 

Chéraman, the country of, 241, 242. 

“ Chéraman Désaprapyah,” 243, 

Chéraman Perumal, 149, 168, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 207, 227 (foot-note), 230, 233, 
234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 240, 241, 242, 
243, 244, 245, 246, 247 (foot-note), 252 
(foot-note), 275, 278, 281, 247, 361, 636. 

Chéranad, 149, 226, 250, 255, 269, 479, 485, 
529, 563, 565, 575, 614, 615, 655, 656, 

Chéranadu, 603. 

Cherank6d, 601, 711, 718. 

Chéran Subedar, 554, 556. 

Cheraputran, 253 (foot-note), 

Chéri, 86, 122, 271, 286 (foot-note), 602. 

Chérikkal (private lands), 506. 

(‘heria Kunnn, 388. 

Cheriyakara, 2, 

Cheriyam, 2. 

Cherry, Brazil (Physalis Peruviana), 46. 

Cherujanmakkarar, 142, 

Cherukkunnu, 388. 

Cherumar, 63, 86, 148, 14°, 150, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 157, 199, 226, 249, 250, 258, 
259, 313, 575, 585, 586, 609 (foot-note), 
G17. 

Chernmar, Iraya, 149, 

Cherupattanam, 196. 

Chertpullasséri, 64, 68, 486, 494, 585. 

Chertar, 562. 

Cheror ballad, the, 582. 

Cherutailam, 636. 

Cheruvanntr, 67. 

Chettis (see also Shotti), 127, 223, 241, 
271, 280, 550, 551, 552, 553. 

Chettiyan, Matta, 157. 

Chetwai, 9, 34, 345, 351, 852, 353, 377, 
405, 423, 426, 427, 494, 600. 

Chétwai, fort, named Fort William, 353, 
426, 427. 

Chétwai island (or Chéttavali), 64, 78, 426, 

27 (foot-note), 428, 471 (foot-note), 473, 
480, 494, 498, 500, 502, 505, 506, 531, 
539 (foot-note), 668, 670. 

Chétwai river, 16, 330, 424. 

Chevauz de frise, 391. 

Chick Deo Kaj, 662. 

Chicken Aya, Dewan, 518. 

Chick Kishen Raja, 407. 

Chimbora, 379. 

Chiinbra hill, 391, 480. 

China, 261, 284, 285, 286 (foot-note), 287 
(foot-note), 293, 294, 295, 296, 314, 322, 
411, 448. 

Chinese, The, 240, 258, 257, 263, 2064, 
270, 286 (foot-note), 294, 295, 296, 297. 

Chingam, 159, 160, 161, 162. 

Chingot Chattu, 538. 

Chini bachagan (China boys), 296. 

Chinnakotta (the Chinese fort), 329. 

Chirakkal, 64, 88, 108, 120, 127, 149, 182, 
192, 196, 216, 237 (foot-note), 286, 292 
(foot-note), 347,399, 410,437 (foot-note), 
458, 458, 469, 470, 478, 482, 494, 498, 
499, 513, 514, 526, 528, 537, 544, 545, 
547, 571, 606 (foot-note), 683, 636, 708. 

Chirakkalkandi, 432 (foot-note), 453, 457, 
463. 
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Uhirakkal Raja, 146, 348, 388 (foot-note), 
428, 452, 458, 454, 455, 457, 464, 465, 
481, 482, 486, 495, 498, 499, 505, 514, 
528, 526, 526, 531, 637, 688, 640, 6-41. 

‘hirikandatam, 196. 

Chiru, Kannanchéri, 565. ~ 

Chirukaranimana Narayana Massat, 560. 

Chiru, Kavile Chathoth Kunhi, 98, 100. 

Chitlac Island, 458 (foot-note). 

Chitraktta, 267. 

Chitta, Kulawar, 701. 

Chittar, 64, 282, 662. 

Chittur Tekkégramam, 94. 

Chitwa, 343, 464. 

Chivers, Dutchman, 346. 

Chloe, 53, 54, 55. 

Choladi pass, 13. 

Chola Empire, 118 (fouot-note), 186, 
297, 928, 938, 254, 258, 259, 260, 
262, 264, 265, 266, 268, 281, 283, 
285 (foot-note), 290. 

Chola river, 138. 

Cholera, 218, 219. 

Choliya or Aryya VPattar, 131. 

Chomady, 555. 

Chomatirippad, 128. 

Chombali, 216. 

Chombayi or Chom)al, 71. 

Choulsaroum, 377. 

Chovakkaran Makki, 526. 

Chovakkaran Massa, 495, 500, 531. 

Chovaram, 224, 274. 

Chovur gramam, 122, 274, 277. 

Chowtwara Raja, 483. 

Choyamandalam, 225, 227, 228. 

Choya (Chola) Perumal, 225, 227 and 
foot-note. 

Choyi Kutti Kannanchéri,'592. 

Choyiyan (King), 228. 

Christians, 120, 180, 193 (foot-note), 201, 
204, 205, 207, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 268, 
270, 271, 272,277, 286 (foot-note), 287, 
289, 314, 322, 327, 385, 339, 408, 461, 
468, 500, G04. 

Christian, Sergeant John, 360. 

Chrysostom, St., 257, 

Chucklygerry fort, 444. 

Chulali dynasty, 237, 347 (foot-note). 

Cholali Nambiar, 514, 537, 698 

Chulanna (Chulali) Kammal, 242, 247. 

Chander Row, 669. 

Churikunjee, 547. 

Churdtt mosque, 592. 

Cingalese, 80 (fvot-note), 112, 259, 27], 
G02. 

City of the Mount, 202. 

Clapham, Captain, 548, 554, 555. 

Claudius, 253, 256. 

Ciement VIII, Supreme Pontiff, 212, 213. 

Clement X, Supreme Pontiff, 214. 

Clementson, Mr., 702, 703, 706, 719, 720, 
722. 

Cleopatra, 251. 

Clifton, Major, 430. 

Clive, Colonel, 396. 

Clive, Lord, 588. 

Close, Sir Barry, 433. 

Cobra, Mountain (Ophiophacos elaps), 49. 

Cochin (British), 2, 4, 9, 19, 36, 74, 78, 79, 
81, 87, 88, 107, 121, 149, 151, 159, 180, 


295, 
261, 
£84, 
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208, 213, 245, 247, 272, 275, 304, 306, 
306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 312, 314, 315, 
316, 318, 319, 320, 326 to 830, 386, 338, 
330, 841 to 345, 358, 357, 368, 374, 396, 
424 to 427, 432, 434, 439, 444, 478, 480, 
486, 490, 495, 602, 505, 509, 534, 558, 
600, 606, 633, 708, 717, 720, 721, 728, 
427, 

Cochin (Native), 2, 16, 64, 79, 94, 108, 140, 
163, 175, 20-4, 207, 209, 211, 212, 224, 234, 
255, 281, 282, 311, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 
3-10, 356, 405, -L06, 460, 462, 559, 601. 

Cochin fort, built. by the Portuguese, chris- 
tened Emmanuel, 312, 330, 423, 462, 717, 
‘18. 

Cochin, The Dutch settlement at, 717, 718, 
719, 720, 721. 

Cochin, The outlying pittams belonging 
to, 717. 

Cochin Raja, 17, 195 (foot-note), 805, 306, 
307, 308, 311, 332, 313, 815, 321, 322, 
325, 332, 336, 337, 340, 341, 344, 352, 353, 
356, 405, 406, 409, 418, 414, 424, 425, 
461, 462, 163, 47], 473 (foot-note), 480, 
484, 490, 499, 502, 506, 508, 509, 510, 
531, Gad, 662, 670. 

Cochin river, 17, 159 (foot-note), 

Jochinites, 322, 

Coco (Theobrama cacao). 61. 

Coco palms (Cocos nuetfera), 89. 

Codacal, 216. 

Codalla, 360, 361. 

Codally, 863. 

Coddallee fort, 380 (foot-note). 

Codotu, 373. 

Codovoura, 479. 

Coelho, Nicholas, 298. 

Cochim, 263. 

Coilandy (see Quilandy), 73, 74. 

Coilum, 285. 

Joimbatore, 2, 3, 15, 08, 63, 64, 66, 184, 
192, 254, 407, 414, 415, 418, 419, 444, 
AAB, 446, 453, $54, 460, 462, 470, 471, 
A783, 485, 501, 532, 586, 540, GOL, G85, 
691. 

Cojn Casem, 309. 

Coja Muhammad Marakkar, 310. 

Colachel, Dutch fort, 355. 

Colastri, 465, 478. 

Colbert, 344. 

Colemgoor, 479, 

Colinar (bow string), 46. 

Collett, Mr., 565, 568, 569, 57-4, 579, 680 
(foot-note), 581, 583, 590 (fout-note), 621, 

Collure pagoda, 396. 

Colombo, 315, 416, 515. 

© Oolon,”’ 205, 256. 

Comari, 286. 

Comattys, 456. 

Commissioners, The Joint, 386, 150, £78, 
485, 487, 491, 495, 496, 500, 501, 502, 
568, 504, 505, 506, 510, 511, 512, 617, 
618, 630, 641, 632, 637, 651, 659, 665. 

Commutation rates, Mr. Grwame’s, adopted 
in 1822, 677, 678, 679, G8O. 

Commutation rates of producefor purposes 
of assessment, 634, 635, 637, 689 to 656, 
658, 660, 661, 662, 665, 667, 674, 676, 
677, 678, 679, 680, 682, 705, 706, 707, 

714, 724, 725, 726, 727. 
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Compagnie des Indes, The French, 344. 

Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies, The United, 346, 

Company of the Indies, The Perpetual, 358. 

Concan, 338. 

Concana (see Kunkana), 276. 

Concestn, bazaar, 521. 

Conoordat, The, 214. 

Congad, 479. 

Conjeveram or Kanchi, 258, 260, 277. 

Conolly, Mr. H. V., 152, 568, 562, 
573, 575, 577, 578, 679, 580, 581, 
697, 698, 701, 718, 719,720. 

Conolly, Mrs., 578, 579, 580, 581. 

Conolly’s canal, 13, 34, 76. 

Constantinople, 256. 

Conus catenulatus, 26 (foot-note). 

Convy, 434. 

Cook, Mr. H. D., District Judge, 565. 

Cook, Surgeon-Major H.D., 219. 

Coompta, 388. 

Coonjisté, 521. 

Coorchas, 45, 47, 48. 

OCoorcheat: sec Kurchiy st. 

Coorg, 2, 5, 6, 10, 11, 54, 59, 65, 196, 270, 
423, 429, 436, 448, 455 (fvot-note), 464, 
470 (foot-note), 475, 476, 478, 492, 403. 
501, 519, 525, 530, 534, 559. 

Coorgs, The, 194, 454, 

Coorilos, Bishop Mar, 206, 211. 

Coorimnaad, 479. 

Coote, Colonel, 402, 439. 

Coote Reef, 75, 76. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 434, 436, 439, 440. 

Cootypore (Kuttiporam in Kadattanad), 
456. 

Coptos, 250, 251. 

Corada, 276. 

Corengotte (Kurangot), 479. 

Corla (a whip), Hyder’s instrument of cor- 
poral punishment, 436 (foct-note). 

Cornish, Surgeon-General, 109, 110, 113. 

Cornwallis, Commodore, 466 (foot-note). 


571, 
G21, 


Cornwallis, Lord, £57 (foot-note), 459, 460, 
478, 480, 487, 


481, 462, 464, 465, 477, 
494, 

Corote Angady, 516. 

Correa, 7, 71, 78, 74. 

Corrovalanghatt, 213. 

Corypha umbraculifera, 39. 

Cosmos, Indicopleustes, 1, 145, 204, 256, 
257, 259. 

Cossigny, Colonel], 447. 

Cotacunna (Kittakkunnu), 390, 

Cota Marcar, 382. 

Cotyrave, Major John, 438, 434, 435. 

votiote, 64, 377, 381, 399, 408, 455, 479, 
486, 521, 548, 644, 646, 649, 690. 

Cotiote Kérala Varma Raja, 548, 549. 

Cotiote, revenue assessments, 644, 645, 

Cotta (see Kotta) river, 478. 

Cottattu (Cotiote), 479. 

Cottica (Kdottakkal),'358. 

Cottonara, 253. 

‘*Coulan,”’ 205. 

Council of Ephesus, 204. 

Council of Nice, 204. 

Council of Rome, 204. 

Courtallum (see Kurtallam), 23. 

Continho, Don Fernando, 319, 320, 
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Cowhage (Mucunaruriens), 43. 

Cowlpara, 63, 64, 479. 

Cowpiel, 65. 

Cranganore, 64, 77, 81, 163, 194, 195, 196, 
198, 207, 212, 227, 230, 231, 233, 236 
(foot-note), 256, 271, 272, 275, 806, 311, 
812, 314, 327, 332, 336, 337, 839, S41, 
344, 345, 356, 405, 406, 414, 423, 424, 
425, 426, 427, 450, 461, 462, 468, 464, 
467, 502, 505. 

Cranganore river, 159 (foot-note), 467. 

Crawford, Mr. H., 36, 37. 

Crocodilus palustris, 40. 

Croes, Mr. Samuel, 398 (foot-note). 

Crow Island, usually called Grove Island, 
3863 (foot-note). 

Cruz Milagre Gap, 81. 

Cryptogamia, 38. 

Cuchicundy, 432 (fvot-note). 

Cuddalore sandstones, 21, 27. 

Cullen, General, 25. 

Callenia excelsn (prickly fruit), 45. 

Cumalum fort, 444. 

Cumbum valley, 460. 

Cunjote Angadi, 521. 

Cnnumpoora, 479. 

Carcanibra, 479. 

“ Currachee redoubt,’’ 430. 

Curtis, Captain, 5693, 595. 

Curus, 178. 

Cusack, Surgeon, 595. 

“ Qustom ” King, 111, 114. 

Cuttarum: see Kattéram. 

Cutty Coilecn, 365. 

Cutwal, 804. 

Cycas circinalis, 42. 

Cyprez, 26 (foot-note). 

Cyrus, 249. 

Cyzicus, 251. 


Dabul, 309, 326. 

Dadkannan, 292, 

Damalcherry, 444. 

Dar.an, 356. 

Dammal, 534, 536 (foot-note). 

Damwer, 39, 48. 

Dammer, black (Canarium strictum), 43. 

Dammer, giant (Vateria Indica), 44, 50. 

Danes, 8, 74, 75 

Dantidurga, 266. 

Darakti Shahadet, 292. 

Darapuram, 443, 444, 478. 

Darius, 249. 

Darogas, native judges, 500. 

Darogha Sahib, 663, 664. 

Dasara, 131, 164. 

Dascer, Captain Pau!, 453, 462. 

Dasi or Vrshali, 123. 

Davies, Captain, 480. 

Day, Dr., Land of the Perumals, 35, 36, 
37, 275, 304, 339, 395 (foot-note), 428, 
558 (foot-note). 

Day, Lieutenant, 594, 597. 

Debal, 194. 

De Cunha, 317. 

Deer, barking (Cerulus aureus), 48 

Deer, spotted (Avis maculatus), 54, 69. 

Dekkan, 266, 268, 336, 460. 

De Labourdonnais, Bertrand, Francois 
Mahe, 358, 378, 380. 
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De Labourdonnais, M., Mahe, 189. 

De Lannoy, General, Eustaohius Bene- 
dictus, 406. 

Dellon, M., 335 (foot-note). 

De Muscaathoom, 340, 

Dendrobium aurum, 60. 

Dendrophila frontalis, 49. 

Dennis, Major, 566, 567. 

De, Raj, 407. 

Deo Pardaillan M., 358. 

Désadhik4aris, 698, 699. 

Dégadhikaris’ pymaish, 699, 701. 

Dosam, 88, 89, 90, 127, 128, 144, 23), 243, 
387, 608, 609, 696. 

Désavali, 88, 90. 

De Souza, 327. 

Déva-attam, 147. 

Dovagiri, 284. 

Devanampriya Priyadarsin, 186, 249, 250. 

Dévanguln, 116. 

Dévas Bhandari, 525. 

Dévasthanams (temple lands), 506. 

Devil’s nettle (Laportea cerenulata), 43. 

Devote Angadi, 522. 

Dewar, Captain, 446, 

Dhal, 86. 

Dhamanam, 133. 

Dhannu, 161, 162. 

Dhariyayikal, 206. 

Dharmapattanam, 8, 11, 20 (foot-note), 71, 
72,194, 1956, 196, 293 (foot-note), 815, 
327, 349, 868, 364, 366, 367, 370, 373, 
876, 398, 404, 408, 410, 411, 420, 423, 
431, 433, 435, 452, 458, 454, 457, 458, 
476, 480, 544, 638, 639, 640, 697. 

Dhondia Wahan, 533, 534, 535. 

Dhowti, 86. 

Dhruva, 266, 267, 277. 

sean aa (Utayampér), Synod of, 208 (foot- 
note). 

Dias, Bartholomew, 297, 304. 

Diatomacess, 37. 

Diatomew, 38. 

Dick, The Honorable G., 505. 

Dickenson, Captain, 542. 

Digambaras, 264, 274. 

Dikkar, 563, 564. 

Dillivaria (D. illicifolia), 40. 

Dillon, Mr., 172, 

Dindamal] hills, 49, 59. 

Dindigal, 63, 407, 443, 447, 448, 527, 557, 
662, 685. 

Dindmul, 518, 521, 542. 

Dioscoreas, 50. 

Dipali or Dipavali, 164. 

Directore’, Court of, 151, 152, 153, 513, 604, 
607, 678, 685, 686, 687, 688, 689. 

Dirom, Major, 466 (foot-note), 475. 

Disarmament of the Calicut, Ernad, and 
Walluvanad Taluks, 597, 598. 

Disarmament of the Ponnani Taluk, 599. 

Divar, 271. 

D’Lanoy, Eustachius, 355, 462, 607. 

Dogs, wild (Cuon rutilans), 54. 

Dominiwm, The Roman, 688, 608, 618. 

Dominus, 500, 688, 610, 611, 612, 614. 

Dorotheus, Bishop of Tyre, 202. 

Dorril, Mr. Thomas, 889, 390, $91, 393, 
898, 894 898, 403 (foot-note). 
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neve, bronse-wing (Chaleophaps Indica) 


Doveton, Captain, 505. 

Dow, Major, 62, 68, 465, 469, 470, 478, 
474, 476, 480, 488, 486, 487, 495, 497, 
501, 518, 515, 516, 520, 521, 522, 523, 
525, 526, &27, 528. 

Dravida, 91. 

Dropsy, General, 219. 

Drammond, Mr., 17, 642, 543, 661, 670. 

Dula (palanquin), 291. 

Dunlop, Colonel, 525. 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, 139, 165, 166, 413 
(foot-note), 487, 495, 504, 509, 610, 512, 
513, 523, 524, 617. 

“Dung heap ” for houso, 86. 

Dupleix, Madame, 3865. 

Durga (goddess), 225. 

Dutch, The, 8, 9, 74, 75, 81, 208, 213, 
217, 240, 326 (foot-note), 338 to 346, 
351, 352, 858, 361, 362, 863, 864, 368, 
369, 371, 374, 377, 384, 386, 395, 396, 
401, 405, 411, 413, 414, 423 to 428, 432, 
434, 487, 459, 460, 461, 462, 498, 508, 
509, 618, 668, 717. 

Dutch, Kast ludia Company, The, 888, 845, 
346, 352, 858, 354, 856, 414, 461. 

Dutch settlements in Malabar, The, 844 
(foot-note). 

Dwipar, (see Tiyar), 111, 145, 271. 


Kast India Company, The, 9, 11, 75, $0, 
184, 150, 217, 838, 339, 342, 843, 844, 
845, 846, 349, 350, 35], 852, 354, 8865, 
356, 357, 370 to 875, 377, 880, 881, 382, 
383, 387, 388, 389, 391, 392, 398, 394, 
$96, 397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 402, 404, 
405, 407, 409, 413, 414, 415, 419, 422, 
423, 428, 430, 481, 48%, 433, 449 (foot- 
note), 450, 452, 453, 457, 458, 459, 464, 
465, 466, 469, 471, 474, 478, 480 to 495, 
496, 497, 499, 501, 503, 504, 507, 509, 
610, 611, 512, 514, 620, 526, 529, 580, 
581, 539, 618, 628, 634, 637 to 646, 668, 
670, 681. 

East Indies, Forster’s translation of the 
voyage to the, 468 (foot-note). 

Ebony (Dtospyros ebenes), 42. 

Ebony tree, bastard (Diospyroa embry-, 
opteris), 57. 

Edachenna Ammu, 547. 

Edachenna Jammu, 556. 

Edachenna Kéomappan, 547. 

Edachenna Kungan, 588, 541, 542, 644, 
547, 548, 549, 560, 555, 556. 

Edachenna Oténan, 547, 

Edakkad, 122, 368, 378, 391. 

Edattafa, 479, 484, 498, 631, 662. 

Edavakatti Kulam, 128. 

Eddamannapara, 580. 

Eddapalli, 311, 318, 322, 642. 

Edessa, 204, 205. 

Edevadu naddu, 377. 

Editerracotta, 537. 

Edwards, Lieutenant, 538. 

Egrets (Bubulcus Coromandus), 40, 

Egypt, 80, 81, 205, 208, 250, 261, 252, 253, 
257, 295, 312, 314, 315, 324, 329. 

Egyptians, 349, 251, 257. 
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Hiranikkulam, 224, 229. 

Elamaruthoo, 63. 

Elambiléri peak, 6. 

Elambulasséri, 506, 527, 

Elampulliyan Kunyan, 518 (foot-note). 

Elara, 71. 

Blayad, 128, 

Elephantiasis, 219, 220, 

Eli, 172, 285, 286. 

ae 7, 286, 292 (foot-note). 

Wibhapan, 237. 

Eli Kovilakam, 7, 286. 

Blimala, 6, 237, 286. 

Plimala river, 9, 286 (foot-note). 

Bij, Perumal, 231. 

Ellacherrum pass, 520, 521, 522. 

Ellambulasséri Unni Matta (Muassa 
Muppan, Chief of the Mappilla banditti), 
491, 527. 

Ellattar port, 74. 

Dilattar river, 13, 20 (foot-note), 39, 233 
(foot-note). 

Elliot, Sir H., 206 (foot-note), 296 (foot- 
note). 

Ellis, Mr. F. 
259. 

E}Ylu lands, 615, 616, 619, 636, 638, 640, 
642, 645, 649, 651, 654, 657, 660, 661, 
664, 665, 668, 671, 680, 682, 694, 703, 
704, 705, 721, 723. 

Bllara, 266. 

El Malik Sambul, 294, 

Flom, 686. 

Elott, king’s house, 237. 

Elumala, 7, 286. 

Elutiachchan, 140. 

Elzaitan, 204. 

Emalua Valasséri, 578. 

Eman Nazar (Pallir), 536 (foot-note), 548, 
547, 550, 551, 554, 557. 

Embran, 157. 

Embrantiri, 123, 127. 

Emir, 292, 293. 

Emmanuol, Fort Saint, at Cochin, 312, 330. 

Emmanuel, King of Portugal, 314. 

Enangan, 1-40. 

Enangatti, 144. 

Endaimon Arabia, 38. 

English, The, 8, 9, 71, i) 75, 81, 88, 112, 
115, 183, 184, 150, 172, 217, 240, 338, 
340, 342, 344, B45, aie 349, 352, 356, 
359 (foot-note), 360, 361, 363, 364, 366 
to 373, 375, 377, 378, 379, 382 to 386, 
389, 890, 395 to 399, 401, 411, 413, 420, 
423, 424, 427, 428, 429, 486, 442, 447, 
448,449, 452, 453, 459, 460, 466 (foot- 
note), 470, 475, 476, 481, 482, 498, 500, 
508, 609, 529, 580, 643, 687. 

“English Interests in India,” A View of 
the, 443 (foot-note). 

Enja (acacia intsia), 86. 

Ennakkat Kovilakam, 348. 

Ennamakkal dam, 16, 17, 34. 

Ennamiakkal Jake, 16, 20 (foot-note). 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis and J erome, 
204. 

Epiphi, 81. 

Hppantr, 224, 


W., 94, 96, 97, 107, 109, 135, 
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Epp&rpettotu, 605. 

Eradi, 136, 156, 267, 278, 279. 

Erakerlu, 68. 

Eralanad, 269, 279. 

Eralpad, Raja of Calicut, 279, 486. 

Kratorah, 537. 

Kratosthenes, 251. 

Ernacollum, 341, 856. 

Ernad, 88, 107, 121, 186, 149, 168, 180, 
196, 200, 226, 246, 248, 276, 279, 419, 
450, 475, 479, 485, 508, 524, 527, 529, 
532, 535, 537, 560, 566, 567, 570, 582, 
584, 590, 597, 655, 656, 658, 697, 708, 

Ernad, Ménon, 169, 170. 

Erroocur (see Iruknr), 10. 

Errowinagarry, 65, 

Erythrina (Erythrina Indica), 41, 291 
(foot-note). 

Etcsians, 33. 

Ethiopians, 257. 

Kttikkulam, 70, 309 (foot-note), 400, 408, 

Ettukkonnn, 606, 607, 

Ettulaniyar, 22+. 

Ettuvittil Pillamar, 854, 855. 

Kucaly pti, Australian, 51. 

Eudoxus, 251. 

Kugenia, 39, 48, 49, 

Euyenia bracteata, 39. 

Kuphorbia (EH, nivulia), 39. 

Eurasiang, 87. 

Europeans, Tho, 71, 120, 121, 145, 150, 
177, 187, 194, 240, 318, 359 (fout-note), 
369, 416, 418. 

Eurya (LE. Japonica), 48. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Ceesarea, 203, 204. 

Kve, 2038. 

Eviction, Suits for—of cultivators, 589, 
625. 

Kvodia triphylla, 48, 50. — 


Fa Hian, 172, 260. 

Wakanaur, 295. 

Fakir, 7. 

Faknur, 282. 

Fanam, Cunteray, 647, 648. 

Fanam, Sultani, 634, 650, 654, 676. 

Fanam, Virdy, 650, 651, 654, 657, 658, 
661 to 667, 670, 676. 

Fandariana, 73, 283 (foot-note), 284, 398, 
225. 

Fandell, Captain, 884. 

Fandreeah, 73. 

Farmer, Mr. 480, 486, 487, 491, 493, 494, 
495, 500 (foot- note), 503, 504, ‘506, 617, 

Fartak, Cape, 251, 252, 

Fasciolaria, 26 (foot-note). 

Fattan (Pattan), 293. 

Fauna and flora of Malabar, 38 to 62, 

Favonius, 252. 

Fayrer, Dr., on Tropical Diseases, 220. 

Fazlulla Khan, 422. 

Fell, Mr. 613. 

Female Island, 264, 287, 289. 

Fen, Rev. Mr. 209, 

Fergusson, Mr., 187, 250. 

Feringees, 103. 

Ferishta, 329 (foot-note). 
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Fernandes, Mr.Thomas, Engineer, 317, 323. 
Ferns, tree (Alsophila glabra}, 50. 
Ferokabad, 64, 475. 

Ferokia, 68, 65, 475. 

Ficus Bengalensis, 50. 

Ficus Indica, 39, 1381. 

Fious parasitica, 46, 54. 

Ficus racemosa, 131, 

Ficus religiosa, 39, 

Fig, common, (Ficus glomerata), 47. 

Fig, monstrous (Ficus Mysorensia), 55. 

Finisterre 386. 

Fireworker, Lioutenant, 389 (foot-note), 

Firth, Mr., 434. 

Fish, cat (Silurus), 53. 

Fisher, Ensign, 370. 

Flandrina, 73. 

Fleet, Mr., 265. 

Flora sylvatica, Col. Beddome’s, 44. 

Ficyd, Colonel, 473. 

Foote, Mr. BR. B., 21 (foot-note), 24 (foot- 
note), 27. | 

Formosa, Tho, 75. 

Forster’s ‘‘ Fra Bartolomo.”’ 268. 

Fort St. Angelo at Cannanore, 314, 330, 
361, 862. 

Fort St. David, 385, 400. 

Fort St. Emmanuel at Cochin, 312, 3380, 423, 
462, 717, 718. 

Fort St. George, 384, 401, 402, 559, 

Fra Bartolomao, 468. 

_ Francis Xavier, St., 215. 

Francis, Friars of the Order of Saint, 30-4. 

Frangipani (Plumieria acuminata), 49. 

Fraser, Captain, 4:29. 

Frederick Ceosar, 337. 

Freeman, Mr. William, 430, 435. 

Fremisot, M., 360. 

French, The, 8, 74, 145, 217, 240, 842, 344, 
849, 356, 358, 359, 360, 361, 364, 366, 
367, 876 to 381, 383, 384, 385, 386, 
889 to 404, 407, 408, 417, 418, 428, 
429, 430, 488, 489, 447, 449, 450, 466 
(foot-note), 473, 482, 499, 500, 508, 525, 
559, 600, 643. 

French East India Company, The, 838, 339, 
861, 403, 642. 

French factory at Calicut, 559. 

French Ministry, The, 361. 

Friar Odoric, 73. 

Frog (Hylorana), 48. 

Fryer, 344. 

Fullerton, Colonel, 443, 446, 447, 448. 


Galle, 288 (foot-note). 

Galley, Mr., 495, 496. 

Galton, Mr. ©. A., 591, 593. 

Gamboge tree (Garcinia morella), 47. 

Ganakan, 142. 

Ganapady Watton : sec Ganapativattam. 

Ganapati (the belly god), 108, 143. 

Ganapativattam, 552, 712, 715. 

Ga dlu, 115. 

Gadophares, 202. 

Ganésa) 164. 

Gangadévi, 228. 

Gangas or Kongus, 254, 258, 262, 263, 266, 
267, 278, 281, 282, 284. 

Ganges, The, 81,119, 184, 192, 228. 
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Garcinia (G. purpurea), 48. 

Garcio, Mgr Francisco, Bishop, 212. 

Garden, oxpcrimontal, Manantoddy, 50, 

Gaston, a Franciscan monk, 312. 

Gati, 184, 185. 

Gatton, 428. 

Gaur (Garawus gaurus), 59. 

Gaya, 185. 

Gazalhatti pass, 65, 478. 

Gemini, 161. 

Gens, 154. 

Gentoos, 446, 4-47 (foot-noto). 

Gheria, 378, 382, 396. 

Ghi, 86. 

Ghulam Mnohaminad, Tippu’s son, 412, 44 

Gibbs, Captain, 371. 

Girnur, 249. 

Gnostic, 203. 

Goa, 320, 321, 322, 823, 825, 327, 380, 832, 
334, 335 (foot-note), 888, 839, 378, 885, 
416, 444, 533. 

Goa, Archbishop of, 214, 215. 

Goanese jurisdiction, The Catholic, 213, 
214. 

Goanese schism, 2144. 

Goat, wild (Bemitragus hylocrius), 60. 

God-compellers, 114, 115. 

Godolphin, Earl of, Lord Tigh Troasurer 
of England, 846. 

Gokarmnum, 228, 224, 226, 281, 234, 24] 
268, 276. 

Gokkamuangalam, 201. 

Golden Island, 81. 

Gold River, 13. 

Golla or Idaiyar, 116. 

Grolomath, 202. 

Gomakutam, 224. 

Gomaria, 195. 

Gonds, The, 92. 

Goni Barray, 557. 

Goniothalmus (G. Wiyhtit), 47. 

Goodgame, Henry, 376. 

Gopala Taragan, 586. 

Gopalayya, Canareso General, 370. 

Gopaélji, Canarese General, 369. 

Gordon, Lieutenant, James, 616. 

Gordon, Sir Francis, Bart., 456. 

Gorman, Licutenant, 519, 621. 

Gosha, 124, 127, 131. 

Gouda, 115. 

Goundas, 550. 

Govardhana Martanda, 812. . 

Govin, Mr., 420. 

Govinda ITT, 267. 

Govinda Mussat Karukawmwanna, 564. 

Gowndan, Poligar chiefs, 501. 

* Gozurat,” 287. 

Grame, Mr. (Sp). Commr.), 13, 90,171, 199, 
540, 588, 602, 615, G16 (foot-note), 619, 
620, 621, 630, 631, 653, 655, 659, 666, 
673, 67-4, 675, 677, 680, 681, 682, 688, 
689, 692 to 700, 702, 705, 706, 712, 719, 
720, 722, 723, 724, 727. 

Grweeme, Mr. (Spl. Commr.), Report, 692 to 
696, j 
Grimam, 123, 124, 181, 224, 225, 229, 602. 
Gramams (villages), The 64—of Kerela, 

224. 
Grimams, The 32 pure Malay4ji, 329. 
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Grant, Mr. P., 698, 702, 704, 705, 706, 707. 
Grant Daff, The Rt. Hon’ble Mr., 206, 587. 
Grantha, 93, 105, 143. 

Grass, Karuka (Agrostis linearis), 179. 

Green, Captain 75. 

Greenwich Hospital, 75. 

Gregory XVI, Pope, 214. 

Grenadier Company, H.M.’s 94th Regt., 192. 

Gribble, Mr. 461. 

Grove Island, 368 (foot-note), 866, 370, 
373, 480. 

Gudaltr 460. 

Gudgereddy, 444. 

Gnersihee, 435. 

Gulikan (son of Saturn), 178. 

Gunadoshakaran, 137. 

Gundert, Dr., 91, 96 (foot-note), 106, 110, 
120, 166,157, 205, 234, 238, 260 (foot- 
note), 268, 278 (foot-note), 603, 604 
(foot-note). 

Gunroads, Tippu’s, 65. 

Gupta, 269. 

Gurjara, 263, 267. 

Gurnell, Captain, 542 (foot-note). 

Guru, 148, 158. 

Gurukkal, 132. 

Gurunadhan, 94. 

Gurusi, 178. 

Guruvayir, 182. 

Guruvayyor Ekadési, 164, 

Guttapercha, 43. 

Guzerat, 253, 267, 282, 287, 8316, 319, 333, 
338. 


Habeas Corpus Act, 623. 

Habib-ibn-Malik, 195, 

Haidar Ali, 10, 63, 89, 134, 247, 382, 405, 
407 to 424, 426 to 440, 442, 448, 444, 
445, 446, 448 (foot-note), 449, 450, 452, 
459, 480, 480, 482, 498, 501, 507, 614, 
616, 617, 622, 628, 629, 634, 640, G41, 
642, 644, 646, 649, 650, 651, 652, 662, 
668, 666, 668, 669, 684, 

Haidari Fakeers of Room, 293. 

Haidros, The Mappil]ea robber chief,497, 506. 

Haidros, Kutti Mappan, 659, 669. 

Haigiri, 276. 

Haihayas, 266. 

Hai-kshétram, 276. 

Halabid, 284. 

Halar, 564, 

Hal IJakkam (Frenzy among Mappillas) 
6568, 564. 

Halsi, 265. 

Haly, Major, 580. 

Hamilton, Captain A., 75, 76, 188, 164, 165, 
166, 167, 170. 

Hamilton, Dr. Buchanan, 188, 346, 849, 
850, 851, 852, 853, 856, 857, 858 (foot- 
note), 362, 363 (foot-note). 

Handley, Mr. A. W., 494, 495, 518, 527. 

Haribikaran Tangal, 664, 

Hari Punt, 478. 

Harischandra Perumal, 282. 

Harpenhully Venkappa, 634, 

“ Harrington, ’’ The, 376. 

Harris, General, 580. 

Hartley, Colonel, 467, 471 (foot-note), 478, 
474, #75, 476, 480, 500, 638. 


Haasan, 195 (foot-note), 196. 

Hassanir hills, 473. 

Hawkins, Captain, 338. 

Heath, Surgeon-Major, 594. 

Hecha Niguti, 670. 

Hedder Naique, 405. 

Hegadideva, 519. 

Hejira, 198, 197. 

Helena, St., 386. 

Helena Bay, St., 298. 

Neliographic stations established during 
the disarmament of Ernad talnk in 
February 1885, 598. 

Helix vitata, 27. 

Hemileia vastatriz, 47. 

Henry I of Spain, 338. 

Henry IV of France, 388. 

Henry, Captain, 420. 

Heracles, 249. 

Herodotus, 249. 

Herrising, 407. 

Herr Van Anglebeck, Dutch Governor of 
Cochin, 502. 

Hestia (H. Jasonia), 48. 

Howitt, Major, 558. 

Higgada Raja, 580. 

Hili, 7, 11, 282, 292, 295. 

Hill, Colonel, 552, 554. 

Himalayas, 190 (foot-note). 

Hinaur, 295. 

Hind, 202, 203, 283. 

Hindi dagger, 296. 

Hindu caste, 111, 116. 

Hinduism, 180, 189, 230, 247. . 

Hindus, 105, 109, 114, 115, 117, 119, 154, 
177, 180, 185, 198, 199, 200, 233, 252, 
275, 293, 312, 464, 470, 473, 485, 529, 
575, 577, 602, 622, 623. 

Hindu, trimurti or triad, 189, 190 (foot- 
note). 

Hinduvi pymaish, 691. 

Hippalos, 33, 261, 252 

Hiram, 248. 

Hircarraks (guides) 445, 446. 

Hobali, 91, 695, 696. 

Hodges, Mr. Thomas, Supervisor, 394, 396 
397, 398, 399, 404. 

Hodgson, Major, 571. 

Hodson, Mr., 639, 634. 

Hole, Major F., 593. 

Holland, 338, 357. 

Holland, Mr., 461. 

Holmes, Major, 533, 

Honé (Pieroearpus maraupium), 51. 

Honore or Hondvar, 254, 284, 295 (foot- 
note), 320, 321, 333, 364, 370, 372, 4065, 
420, 421. 

Hood, Robin of North Malabar, 97. 

Hormugz, 314, 316, 320, 828, 825, 380. 

Hornbill (Diehoceros cavatus), 47. 

Hornbills, pied (Hydrocissa caronata), 40. 

Houtman, 388. 

Howden, Major, 543. 

Hoyas, 50. 

Hyasala Ballalas, 282, 284. 

Hubaee Murawee (Madayi), 196. 

Hugleston, Mr., 449, 724. 

Hughes, Sir Edward, 433, 484, 437, 443. 

Hull, Bombardier John, 872. 
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Humberstone, Colonel, 437, 488, 489, 440, 
441, 443, 475 (foot-note). 

Hussain, 195 (foot-note), 197, 

Haasain, the “ tiger,” 104. 

Hussain Ali Khan, 474, 475. 

Hustart, 341. 

Hutchinson, Mr. 5138, 

Husgtr niguti, 652, 653, 655, 656, 657, 658, 
659, 666, 667, 669, 670, 675. 

Hwen Thsang, 264, 274, 287 (fovt-note). 

Hyat Sahib, 436, 499. 

Hyder Ali: see Haidar Ali. 

Hydrocisas cornata, 40. 

Hymenodiction (H. Eacelsum 48). 

Hypsipetes Nilgiriensis, 49. 


Ibex, 60. 

Ibn Batuta, 7, 11, 78, 74, 87, 175, 177, 290 
296, 296. 

Ibrahim, 195 (foot-note), 196. 

Idaiyar (see golla), 115. 

Idakka (drum), 118. 

Idam, 86. 

Idappalli Nambiyattiri, 128. 

Iddavam, 161, 162. 

Ides, 253. 

Idiya (see Shanan), 115. 

Ihalar (see Iluvar), 111, 145. 

Ikkeri (Bednar) Rajas, 364, 452 (foot- 
note). 

Tlankarn, 242. 

Ijayavar or Ilayathu, 131, 137, 157, 167 
(foot-note). 

Tlex (T. Wightiana), 49, 

Iliacour, 588. 

Tlibhyam, 224. 

Tlichptr, 263. 

Iliff, Lieutenant, 521. 

Illam, 86, 124, 180, 156, 189, 580. 

Illodammammaéar, 133. 

Tjuvar, 111, 112, 115, 116, 144, 145, 146 
(foot-note), 150, 158, 166, 157, 271. 

Inakkumuri, 613 (foot-note). 

** India,’ or facts submitted, &c., 618 
(foot-note). 

India, Major, 203, 204, 285. 

India, Minor, 208. 

India, Tertia, 203. 

Indies, 208, 204, 285. 

Indika of Ktésias, 145. 

Indo-Lusitarum Schisma, 214. 

Indo-Skythian coins, 202. 

Indra III, 267, 605. 

Indra Perumal, 280 (foot-note). 

Indus, 249. 

Inglis, Lieutenant, 519, 520, 521. 

Inkirise (English), 240. 

Innes, Lieutenant-Colonel, 546. 

Tpomea setosa, 174. 

Ira, 160. 

Iranynyi, 178. 

Trankolli, 157. 

Iravioorttan, 370. 

Tringatikkétu, 224, 229. 

Irinydlakuda, 1232. 

“Iron Duke,’’ The, 536. 

Iron wood (Mesua ferrea), 44, 48. 

Irool (Xylia dolabriformis), 42, 

Irritti, 11. 

Irrupu (Cynometra raméflora), 44. 
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Irukar, 11, 477, 580, 588, 545. 

Irumbuli, 560, 570, 584. 

Iruvalinad, 145, 347, 364, 379, 389, 894, 
450, 458, 479, 482, 496, 520, 640, 701, 
642, 643. 

Iruvalinad Nambiars, 8, 183, 347, 350, 380, 
367, 876, 378, 379, 380, 889, 394, 398, 
430, 448, 449 (foot-note), 496, 501, 607, 
620, 526, 528, 633, 640, G41, 642. 

Iravalinad Revenue assessments, 640, 641, 
642, 

Irvenad (Iruvalinad), 479. 

Isanamangalam, 224. 

Iglam, 149, 177, 193, 195, 198 (foot-note), 
199, 234, 238, 257, 292, 297, 334, 335, 
457, 462, 470, 585, 591, 699. 

Islanders, The, 111. 

Isonandra (1. Wightiana), 42, 43. 

Israelites, 204. 

Italians, The, 312, 313, 315. 

Itta Kombi Achchan, 499. 

Itta Punga Achchan, 483, 484, 397. 

Itti K6mbi Achchan, 664. 

[tty?;Combetta Kélappan Nambiar, 547, 

Iynce (Artocarpus hirsuta), 39. 


Jack (Artocarpus integrifolia), 39, 40, 44, 
60, 291 (foot-note). 

Jacobite bishops, The, 208, 210. 

Jacobtz, Willom Bakker, 353. 

Jadachana Jamoo, sé® Edachenna Jam.- 


ma. 

Jains, The, 93, 117, 186, 187, 188 (foot- 
note), 246, 250, 251, 264, 276 (foot-note), 
285 (foot-note), 

Jain Bastis, 187. 

Jainism, 93, 187, 189. 

Jain Raja of Tuluva, 364. 

Jama, 485, 488, 528, 651, 653, 654, 656, 
658, 661, 664, 667, 670, 691, 701. 

Jammat mosques, 109, 296, 382, 337. 

Jangli, 282. 

Janmabhogam, 716, 720. 

Janmam, 111, 153, 223 (foot-note), 496, 
528 605, G07, 608, G09, 610, 612, 617, 618, 
625, 674, 721. 

Janma-panayam, 609 (foot-note), 610. 

Janmi, 500, 501, 508, 512, 560, 5G8, 570, 
574, 587, 588, 589, 590, 607,610 to 617, 
619, 620, 622, 623, 625, 626, 648, 6538, 
654, 657, 660, 661, 666, 667, 670, 671, 
672, 678, 674, 686, 698, 700, 708, 711, 
718, 719, 720, 721. 

Janmi Pymaish, 685, 636, 643, 645, 665, 
690, 693, 694, 701. 

Jarfattan, 196, 287, 292 (foot-note), 295. 

Jarkannan, 292, 

Jati, 111. 

Jédar, 157. 

Jeddah, 324, 325, 332. 

Jelmkaar, 617, 685, 688. 

Jenmkaar, 616, 617. 

Jerdon, Dr., 61. 

Jerusalem, 205, 254. 

Jesajabus, Patriarch, 205, 256. 

Jesuit bishops, 212. 

Jews, The, 92, 204, 206, 248, 249, 254, 268 
270, 271, 272, 277, 278 (foot-note), 286 
radadl 295, 806, 814, 327, 886, 341, 
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Jews’ and Syrians’ deeds, The, 98, 105, 111, 
194, 227, 233, 239, 242 (foot-note), 245, 
259, 262, 268, 274, 277. 

Jews’ town, 336, 341. 

Jinnea, Statement of—in re Arshad Beg 
Khan’s settlemunt, 630. 

Jirbatan, 283, 284. 

Joam Pichota, an English topass, 369. 

Joan de Setubal, 202. 

Joan Nuz (Nunez), 302. 

Johannes, Metropolitan of “ Persia and the 
Great India,’ 204. _ 

John, Convent of St., 341. 

John de Nueva, 307, 308. 

Johnson, Captain-Lieutenant, 64. 

Johnson, Commodore, 437. 

Johnson, Mr., 398. 

Johnston, on the rclations of the mest 

famous kingdom, 139, 169. 

Jonaka or Chonaka (Mappillas), 195 (foot- 
note), 238. 

Joseph, 241. 

Joseph, Mer., of St. Marry, 212, 213. 

Joseph Rabban, 270. 

Juddah (Jeddah), 363. 

Julian, 256. 

Julien, M. Stan., 264. 

Jcmadee Alakhur, 336. 

Jumien Subahdar, 669. 

Jumma, 488, 523, 651, 653, 654, 656, 658, 
661, 664, 667, 670, 691. 

Jungle fow] (Gal/us sonneratit), 43. 

Jupiter, 143, 165, 166, 167, 228, 240, 243. 

Jus Patronalis (religions patronage), 213. 

Justinian, 256. 

Kabbani river, 17, 49, 56, 61. 

Kabuk, 24 (foot-note). 

Kachéri amsam, 581. 

Kadakottil Nambttiri, 568. 

Kadalhundi bridge, 69. 

Kadalhundi port, 76. 

Kadalhundi river, 14, 20 (foot-note), 36, 
295 (foot-note). 

Kadalir, 738. 

Kadamat island, £58 (foot-note). 

Kadambas, 260, 261, 262, 265, 276, 278. 

Kadattanad, 8, 101, 102, 145, 157, 258 (foot- 
note), 359, 360, 376, 377, 378, 380, 388, 
389, 390, 392, 394, 398, 408, 411, 412, 
415, 430, 431, 447, 449, 456, 477, 479, 
504, 511, 531, 537, 538, 615, 645, 646, 
647, 648, 697, 706, 707. 

Kadattanad Raja, 8, 73, 97, 98, 172, 279, 
347, 348, 357, 359, 367, 376, 378, 379, 
380, 383, 389, 400, 412, 421, 422 (foot. 
note), 429, 430, 448, 449, 454, 455, 464, 
465, 469, 477, 481, 482, 486, 487, 497, 
504, 531, 537, 645, 646, 648. 

Kadattanad Revenue assessments, 645, 646, 
647, 648, 649. 

Kadir Sahib Markar, 104. 

Kadupattar, 140. 

Kaeel, 333. 

Kafirs, 103, 319, 563, 577, 581, 582. 

Kaikalar, 116. 

Kaikolar, 157. 

Kaineitai, '79. * 

Kaitéri Ambu, 617, 518 (foot-note), 519. 

Kaitéri Eman, 518 (foot-noto). 
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Kaitéri Kamaran, 518 (foof-note) . 
Kakanabetta, 552. 

Kakur pass, 621, 

Kala Bhyravan, 177. 

Kalabra, 266. 

Kalachchur, 224. 

Kaladi, 189. 

Kala Kurumbar, 51, 53, 54, 55. 
Kalambras, 266. 

Kalari, 102. 

Kalattil Tangal, 571. 

Kalattil Itti Karunakara Menon, 170. 
Kali, 178, 189. | 


-Kalikot, 297. 


Kalikat, 292, 293, 295. 

Kalinga, 262, 263. 

Kalitha, 584. 

Kali yugam, 157, 159 (foot-notc), 160, 225, 
232, 236, 

Kalkkulam, 242. 

Kallada, 209. 

Kalladikod, 524, 530, 557. 

Kalladikédan, 6. 

Kalladikéd peak, 6, 182. 

Kallan, 116, 398 (foot-note). 

Kallanntr, 224. 

Kallar (sce Ambalakaran), 116. 

Kallarivatukkal temple, 286. 

Kallayi, 72, 247. 

Ka] layi in Chirakkal, 499, 531, 545. 

Kallayi river, 13, 22 (foot-note), 76, 328. 

Kalhiad, 571, 574. 

Kalliad Nambiar, 364, 545, 571, 574, 

Kallicnna, 79, 205, 256, 257. 

Kallir mountain, 554. 

Kallar temple, 575. 

Kalpakanchéri, 581, 599. 

Kalpalli Karunakara Menon, 559. 

Kalpam, 161. 

Kalpana, 135. 

Kalpati in Wynad, 455 (foot-note). 

Kalpati temple, 192. 

Kalp6ni, 2, 34, 601, 708. 

Kal pitti, 2, 529. 

Kalutanatu, 224. 

Kameéra, 265. 

Kammad, Chakalakkal, 565. 

Kampuratt Nambiar, 520, 533, 640. 

Kamsalar or Kammalar, 116, 157. 

Kanakkar, 111, 112, 267, 272, 601, 608, 
609, 610, 611 (foot-note), 612, 613, 614, 
615, 617, 618, 620 (foot-note), 624, 626, 
671, 682, 684. 

Kanam, 112, 135, 146, 153, 274 (foot-note), 
562, 588, 608, 606, 612, 613, 618, 622, 
(foot-note), 628, 624, 626. 

Kanampat-varam, 274 (foot-note). 

Kanapattam, 274 (foot-note). 

Kanchi or Conjeveram, 258, 260, 261, 264, 
265, 266, 277, 285 (foot-note). 

Kandanad, 209. 

Kandarina, 283. 

Kandotti, 593. 

Kané, 33. 

Kangurs river, 554, 

Kanikan, 141. 

Kanikkali, 178. 

Kanisan, 119, 141, 142, 148, 560, 

Kanisan, Palar, 142, 
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Kaniyan, 141, 157, 

Kani-yatohi, 135. 

Kanjarakara, 395. 

Kanji, 99, 217. 

Kanmanam, 581. 

Kannambat Tangal, 575. 

Kannanchéri Chiru, 565. 

Kannanchéri Choyikutti, 592. 

Kannanchéri Raman, 591, 592, 698. 

Kannan Perumal, 291. 

Kannantr : see Cannanore, 238. 

Kannapuram, 224. 

Kanntavam, 533, 536 (foot-note), 538. 

Kannavatt Kanoth Shékaran Nambiar, 618 
Afoot-note), 520, 525, 533, 539, 638. 

Kannenerukuvaturu, 638. 

Kannetti, 226, 231, 236 (foot-note), 241, 
244, 247, 262, 275. 

Kanni, 159, 160, 161, 162, 217. 

Kannu Kutti Nayar, Kudilil, 575. 

Kanoth, 517, 521. 

Kanya Kumari, 223. | 

Kanyarode (Cassargode), 196. 

Kanyarodtt (Cassargode), 232 (foot-note), 
244. 

Kanyik6d, 67, 68. 

Kappatt or Kappattangadi, 73, 74, 315, 327, 
337. 

Kapul, 479. 

Kapus, 135. 

Karaipottanar, 254. 

Karalar, 111, 166, 602 (foot-note). 

Karanallir, 224, : 

Karanavar, 89, 90, 183, 6038. 

Karinmei, 111, 272, 273, 602, 604 (foot- 
note). 

Karavalli, 224. 

Karaveppu, 695, 696. 

Karayma, 111, 272, 273, 602, 604 (foot- 
not). 

Karialutu, 64. 

Kaériavattam, 581. 

Karikkad, 122. 

Karikkatu, 224. 

Karimala, 6. 

Karimpula, 479, 485. 

Karintolamn, 224. 

Karippatt King’s house, 238. 

Kariyad Nambiyar, 6-40, 

Karka III, King, 606. 

Karkadagam, 161, 162, 167, 564. 

Karkadaga Vijalam (Vyalam), 165. 

Karkankotta, 519, 521, 522, 537, 542. 

Karktr chat, 59, 65. 

Karkur pass, 13. 

Karmabhami, 225. 

Karnata, 266. 

Karoha, 282. 

Karourn, 254. 

Karpion (Cinnamon), 249. 

Kartavu, 136. 

Karticollam, 56. 

Karuga, 6. 

Karukamanna Govinda Mtssat, 564. 

Karunakara Menon, 556. 

Karunakara Menon, Kalattil, Itti, 170. 

Karunaékara Ménon, Kalpalli, 554. 

Karundikara Menon, Mr. P., 137 (foot-note). 

Karuppu or Karppu, 249. 
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Kartr, 254, 255, 470. 

Karverryallay Kannan, 547. 

Karwar, 350. 

Karvachchira, 224. 

Kasaryode (Cassargode), 348. 

Kasi, 255. 

Kasinath Balaji Prabhu, 618, 

Kassim Subadar, 103, 104. 

Katalur, 224. 

Katam, 241, 242, 255. 

Katharam, 555. 

Katirar, 469, 50-4, 544. 

Kuttaram, 555. 

Katukaruka, 224. 

Kavalappara, £79, 490, 408, 524, 531, 659, 
660, 661. 

Kavalappira Nayar, 484, 490, 498, 502, 513, 
659. 

Kavalkar, 185. 

Kavalpat, 182. 

Kavalphalam (land-tax), 662. 

Kavaras, ] 48. 

Kavaratti, 2, 34, 601, 708. 

Kavéra, 265, 

Kaveri river, 17, 184, 192, 254, 255, 261, 
264, 265, 279. 

Kavilampara, 646, 

Kavinissér] Kovilakani, 348, 526, 

Kavisimhaveru, 242. 

Kaviytir, 224. 

Kavviayi, 70, 286, 347, 365 (foot-note), 376, 
871, 390, 82, 706, 707. 

Kawlami, 87, 200, 202, 29-L, 206. 

Kayal, 312. 

Kayankolam, 206. 

Kayankulatt Chérayi dynasty, 242. 

Kayyassuri, 21] 

Kazi, 53,196, 197, 287 (foot-note), 

Kearns, Rev. J. F., 190, 191 (foot-note). 

Keate, Mr., 539. 

Koedarnath, 190 (foot-note). 

Kedavar, 581. 

Kédvellam, 35, 58, 

Keoling, Captain, 338. 

Keidi (prisoner), 642 (foot-note). 

Keikkaran, 178. 

Koikkottal, 127, 128. 

Keimal, 135. 

Keippalh 'Taravad, 189. 

Keippamangalam, 78. 

Kéladi Rajas, 364, 

Kelappan, Veikeleri? Kunhi, 97, 

Kemuro, 638. 

Kempsant, Mahratta pirate, 382, 888. 

Képrobct ras, 80. 

Kérala, 3, 190, 207 (foot-note), 223, 226 
to 282, 284, 235, 236, 23%, 289, 240, 242, 
24-4, 246, 247, 260, 260, 262 to 269, 276, 
277, 278, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285 (foot. 
note), 290, 602 (foot-note). 

Kérala, soi of, 246, 247, 

Kérala Anachéram, 157. 

Kéralam, 1, 27 ({oot-note), 95, 46, 105, 122, 
182, 157, 160, 164, 166, 177, 208 (foot- 
note), 224, 225, 235, 275, 276, 281. 

Kérala Mahatmyam, 165, 323, 224, 227, 
234. : 

Keralan (King), 228. 

Ké6rala Perumal, 276. 
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Kéralaputra, 186, 247, 249. 

Kérala Varma Raja, 503, 508. 

Kéralolpati, 223, 224, 226, 226, 227, 228, 
229, 280, 234, 285, 237, 239, 240, 246, 
246, 269, 274, O76, 278, 279, 280, 281, 
286, 296, 361, 611, 603, 813. 

Keralulpati, 96, 185, 166, 169 (foot-note), 
189, 208 (foot-note), 228, 

Kéram, 226, 250. 

Kéraputran or Chéraputran, 253. 

Keraval, 580. 

Kerobothros, 254. 

Keshu Pillay, Travancore Dewan, 483. 

Kesmakoran, 287. 

Kestrel, Nilgiri (Cerclucies tinunculus), 49. 

Késuvan Tangal, Kalattil, 570, 571. 

Kétala or Kérala, 250. 

Ké6étalapatra, 186. 

Kéya Perumal, 225, 227. 

Keyapuram, 225, 

Khabhalik, 282. 

Khakan-i-Said, 297. 

Khaspaga, 456. 

Khatmandu, 35. 

Khersonésos, 79. 

Khorassan, 197, 202. 

Kidangali temple, 560. 

) oe 186. 

gatnad, 455 (foot-note). 
mi sace Naunbiar, 640. 

Kilorre Kovilakam, 485, 486. 

Kilakkina, 85, 124. (foot-note). 

Kilakku, 91. 

Kilakkumpuram, 279, 479, 483, 485. 

Kilmuri, 564, 574, 591. 

Kiltan Island, 458 (foot-note). 

Kilor Arat, 164, 

Kilar temple, 192. 

King, Mr. W., 18, 20 (foot-note), 21 (foot- 
note), 23 (foot-note), 28, 37 (foot-note), 
88 (foot-note). 

King-crow (Dicrurus ee ee 56. 

King-fisher, pied (Ceryle rudis), 40 

King-fisher, stork-billed (P. Gurial), 40 

Kirkpatrick, Colonel, 187. 

Kirtti Varma, 261, 262. 

Kirtti Varma II, 266. 

Kiriyatta Nayar, 186. 

Kishen, Zamorin Raja of Calicut, 471, 485. 

Kistnagtr, 224, 

Kistna river, 223, 429. 

Kodakal, 216, 

Kodolli, 391, 502, 503, 520, 534, 544. 

Kodolli river, 12. 

Kodungallar (see Cranganore), 77, 81, 168, 
194, 195, 197, 201, 227, 230, 281, 233, 
(foot-note), 286 (fooi-note), 242 (foot- 
note), 243, 271, 275, 306, 387. 

Kodungakatti, 270, 568 (foot-note). 

Koduvalli river, 422, 432 (foot-note), 457, 
462. 

Koiladdy, 546. 

Kokdachin, Prinoess, 285. 

Kol, 28. 

Kolachel, 20 

Kolakkad, 488. 

Kolangdd, 64, 444 (foot-note), 445 (foat- 
note), 479, 485. 
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Kolattiri, 7 to 11, 71, 160, 172, 196, 226, 
229, 281 (foot-note), 233, 284, 237 to 244, 
246, 247, 267, 275, 276, 278, 279, 281, 
282 (foot-note), 286, 292 (foot-note), 303, 
806 (foot-note), 309, 310, 811, $13, 314, 
316, 318, 321, 322, 326, 327, 328, 346 to 
851, 358, 360, 861, 362, 368, 864, 370 
to 374, 376, 877, 379, 382, 384, 887 to 
390, 392, 393, 394, 400, 403, 404, 405, 409, 
410, 414, 448, 452, 465, 478, 480, 482, 
511, 514, 526, 628, 628, 633, 634, 636, 
637, 688, 640, 644, 645, 708. 

Kolattundd, 283 (foot-note), 234, 237, 239, 
253 (foot-note), 316, 334 (foot-note), 
849, 354, 356, 361, 367, 384, 389, 392, 399, 
409, 415, 420, 421, 422, 428, 429, 430, 
431, 452, 628, 688, 634, 636, 687, 638, 
640, 644, 645. 

Kolattunad Revenue assessments, 633 to 
636. 

Kolayan, 156. 

Kodleluttu, 105. 

Kolikéottu (Calicut), 243 (foot-note). 

Koliktdu, 255. 

Kolkar, 91, 545, 546, 547, 548, 553, 554, 
555, 664. — 

Kolkat Panikkar, 168 (foot-note)- 

Kollam, 20 (foot-note), 36, 73, 96, 159, 160, 
194, 195, 196, 197, 201, 205, 283, 242, 
253, 254, 256, (foot-note) 272, 285 (foot- 
note), 240 (foot-note), 293, 294 (foot- 
note), 327, 337, 649. 

Kollamera, 96, 157, 159, 160, 166, 198, 233, 
239, 244, 246, 268, 281. 

Kollar, 224. 

Kolulabham, 619 (foot-note). 

Komalam, 224. 

Koman Nayar, 582. 

Fomanpany mala, 554. 

Komati, 116, 157. 

Komban Perumal, 231. 

Kombiachan, 668. 

K6mn, Menon, Kotuparambat, 568. 

Kon (King), 112, 113, 273, 274, (08, 606, 
607. 

Kondotti Tangal, 200, 508. 

Konduvetti, 65. 

Konduvetti Takkujakal Nercha, 164. 

Kongad, 479, 484, 498, 531, 662. 

Kongu, 241, 281, 282, 284, 662, 

Kongu, Kings of (Kongudésa Rajaikka)), 
255. 


Kongundad, 254, 265, 663. 

Kongus, 254, 258, 262, 266, 281. 

Konkana, 266, 269, 276, 282, 318, 338. 

Koodracote forest, 51, 58. 

Koomree cultivation, 50. 

Koondepulla river, 64. 

Koonjamaram Pillay, 684. 

Kooramars, see Kurumbar. 

Koorwye, 479. 

Koot (see also Kattam), 134. 

Kopad (king), 273. 

Kopattavaram, 373. 

arc 109, 200, 241 (foot-note), 293, 577, 
621. 

Koringot Kallai, 527. 

Karoth, 45, 49. 


_ Kotinhi, 668. 
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Kotisvaram, 224, 280. 
Kottakkadbridge, 68. 
Kottakal, 78, 334 (foot-note), 358, 382. 
Kottakkal Ahamad Marakkar, 99, 101, 102 
334 (foot-note). 
Kottakkal Kunydali 12, 334, 
(foot-note). 

Kottakkal pirates, 38:3. 

Kottakayal, 201. 

Kottam, 224. 

Kottarakkara, 253 (fovt-note). 

Kottdram, 86, 253 (foot-note). 

Kotta river, 12, 20 (foot-note), 34, 65, 73, 
192, 226, 233 (foot-note), 262, 28-4 (foot- 


Marakkar, 
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' Kulasékhara Perumal, 225, 332. 


Kulatta Nambiars of Iravalnad, 360, 640. 


-Kulattar, 568, 669 (foot-note), 570, 577 


583, 584, 585, 587, 621. 


_ Kulattar Variyar, 658, 570, 584. 


Kulikkanam, 589, 612, 613. 


' Kuli Muttatta Arayan, 163. 
. Kulottunga Chola, 283. 
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note), 334 (foot-note), 347, 848, 447, 449, - 
- Kinatriar, 406, 


478, 


Kottayam, 88, 107, 121, 133, 145, 14, 164, | 


175, 192,196, 216, 282, 847, 349, 359, 

390, 392, 393, 394, 397, 399, 400, 402, 

405, 413, 4156, 420, 421, 428, 430, 431, 

432, 433, 455, 459, 469, 472 (foot-note), 

479, 496, 497, 498, 502, 504, 507, 508, 

511, 513, 515, 516, 517, 518, 520, 525, 

524, 525, 526, 528, 538, 534, 536, 537, 

544, 545, 548, 570, 571, 574. B75, 638, 
640, 642, 644, 649, 697, 706, 707, 727. 

Kottayam or Cotiote Revenne asscsasments, 
644, B45. 

Kottayam in Travancore, 206, 207, 209. 

Kottayam Raja, & 71, 359, 368, 366, 367, 
368, 371, 379, 884, 391, 400, 408, (foot - 
note), £11, 420, 422, 429, 422. 435, 448, 
449, 454, 455, 464, 405, 409 481, 482, 
495, 638, 644, 646, 649, 

Kotti Kollam, 231. 

Kotti Perumal, 231. 

Kottiyar, 164, 192. 

Kottiy Gr pass, 518, 542, 543, 516. 

‘ Kott. mashal,’ (sie} Court Martial, 103. 

Kottonara, 80, 253. 

Notuvayyur, 479, 495, 581. 
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Koévilakam, 86, 231, 233 (foot-note), 280, - 


348, 

Kdévilkandi (sce Quilandy), 73, 7-L. 

Koya (Mappilla pricst), 280, 281. 

Koyamutti, 591. 

Koyilméni, 674 (foot-note), 

Krishna, |., 266. 

Krishna Achdri, 670. 

Krishna Panikar, Kaprat, 562. 

Krishna Pishdrodi, Trippakkada, 586, 599. 

Krishna Rayar, Anakundi, 235, 236, 238, 
239. 

Kroonenberg, H., the Dutch Commandant, 
411. 

Kshatriyas, 110,117, 122, 133, 156, 168, 
159, 223, 236, 259, 267 (foot-noto), 
454, 644. 

Ktésias, 249. 

Kublai Khan, 286. 

Kudi, 86. 

Kudilil Kannu Kutti Nayar, 575. 

Pugs ppses or Kuduppu (Blood feuds), 171, 
241, 

Kudumi, 131, 136. 

Kulabhuriya Kula, 284. 

Kalam, 282, 284. 

Ktlam Mali, 283. 

Kulasékhara dynasty, 242, 


' Kumaramanyalam, 224. 


Kunarieth, 195. 

Kambhukonam, 228 (foot-note). 
Kumbham, 08, 99, 161, 162, 228, 2-L0, 
Kumbla Raja, +82, 488, 530. 
Kaummara or Kushavan, 116. 156, 
Kiimatnad, 505, 5600. 


Kunda Mountains, o, 18, 18, 66, GOL, 

Kunde Row, -407. 

Kundivaka, 231, 

Kundotti, 548. 

Kundotti Section of Mapillas, $88, 508, 
580. 

Kundotti ‘Tangal, 200, 503, 

Kunya Korup, Kalleri, 101, 102. 

Kunhali Marakkars, Kottakkal, 
(foot -note). 

Kunhi Ahamad Marakkar, Kottakkal, 382, 
3R3. 

Kunhi Chandu, 100. 

Kanhi Mammad Mulla, 591, 

Kunhimangalam, 410 (foot-note). 

Kunhi Mohidin, 10+. 

Kunhi Moidn, Kunnanat, 585. 

Kunhippa Mussaliyar, 583, 586. 

Kunhi Raman, Prince of Kolattiri, 387. 

Kunhunni Nayar, Odayath, 660. 

Kunjiachchan, 497, 501. 

Kunji Mayan, Vanji Kudorat, 58] 

Kiunji Moidin Avinjipurat, 584, 58E 

Kunnalakkon (Zamorin), 278. 

Kunnummal Nambiar, 640. 

Kunyali, 574. 

Kunyali Marakkar, Kottakkal, 12. 

Kunyappa Haji, Puyadan, 582, 

Kunyasttan, Mélém4nna, 562. 
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12, 


58%. 


. Kunyimangalam, 636), 
, Kuny6lan, 561, 
' Kunydlan, Kallingal, 559, 
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Kunyote, 546, 

Kunyuani, Llikdc, 568. 

Kunyunnian, Tumba Mannil, 660, 

Kupa, 226. 

Kuppatod, 718. 

Kuppatod Nayar, 5-£2. 

Kurachinala, 8. 

Kurak-keni-kollam, 207. 

Kural of Tiruvalluvar, 96. 

Kurangot, 347, 360, 351, 360, 361, 378, 379 
(foot-note), 399, 428, 450, 453, 469, 479, 
499, 527, 531, 640, 642, O40. 

Kurangot Nayar, 527, 531, 640, 642, 643, 

Kurchiyar, 258, 541, 648. 544, 557, 

Kurchas, 548. 

Kuri, 174. 

Kuria Muria Islands, 290, 

Kurks, 14. 

Kurnad, 8. 

Karrachee, 52. 

Kurramaradoo (see mutti), 51. 
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Kurtallum, 23. 

Kuruba Golla, 115. 

Kurumandham Kunnu festival, 164, 

Kurumattoar, 238 (foot-note). 

Kurumbala, 528. 

Kurumbar, 248, 258, 259, 457 (foot-note), 

647, 548, 550, 551, 557. 

Kurumbar, Bet, 51, 54, 56, 57, 58, 113. 

Kurumbaratri (or Karumbiyatiri), 242, 

Kurumbranad, 8, 82, 88, 97, 107, 108, 120, 
149, 164, 196, 216, 226, 259, 413, 479, 
483, 485, 494, 496, 497, 498, 502, 504, 
508, 511, 515, 537, 538, 543, 575, 649, 
G97, 706. 

Kurumbran4ad Raja, 8, 328, 483, 448, 
498, 503, 504, 507, 50%, 513, 516, 
518, 619, 520, 524, 525, 526. 528. 

Kurunkulal, 133. 

Kurap (caste barber), 147, 148. 

Kurup, Tachcholi Koma, 99, 100, 101, 102. 

Kurappu, 185. 

Korvalchas (Rulers of portions), 346. 

Kua, 92. 

Kutakallu, 181, 182, 183. 

Kutakallu, chittra, 185. 

Kutira mala, 128. 

Kutnad, 281, 668. 

Katnad, Chavakkad, and Chétwai Revenue 
assessments, 668, 669, 670, 671. 

Kattali Nayar, 528, 6-49. 

Kattam, 90, 134, 164, 281. 

Kattayi, 78. 

Kutti Ali of Tantr, 325, 327, 330. 

Kutti Assan, Kolakkadan, 592. 

Kuttiattan, Mambadtodi 560, 

Kuttiattan, Papatta, 568. 

Kuttichathan, 147. 

Kutti Ibrahim Marakkar, 332. 

Kutti Kariyan, 593. 

Kutti Mamu, 591}. 

Kutti Péker, 33). 

Kuttipuram, 67, 456, 477. 

Kuttiporam Raja, 98. 

Kuttiyadi, 12, 39, 41,42, 469, 504, 513, 520, 
521 (foot-note), 522, 533, 538, 543, 557, 
646. 

Kuttiyadi ghat road, 65, 521 (foot-note). 

Kuttiyéri, 182. 

Kattunambi, 156. 

Kattouparamba, 625, 533, 543, 644. 

Kavala, 242, 301. 

Kydd, Captain, 74, 75, 346. 

Kyde (Keidi = prisoner), 542, 

Kypandi, 178. 


497, 


a17, 


Labeos, 53. 

Labourdonnais, 358, 359, 378, 380, 382, 384, 
386. 

Laburnum (Cassia fistula), 39. 

Laccadives, The, 2, 3, 4, 34, 107, 177, 180, 
238 (foot-note), 282 (foot-note), 288 
(foot-note), 289, 316, 328, 479, 482, 495, 
605, 523, 627, 531, 601, 633, 708. 

Laccadive Revenue assessments, 708, 709. 

‘La Compagnie des Indes,’’ 339. 

Lacryootta : see Lakkadikotta. 

Lafernais, Mr., ‘Ihe E.I. Company’s Lin- 
guist, 504. 

hagerstramia regine, 89, 50, 
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Lakkidi, 67. 

Lakkidikotta, 64, 65, 418, 420, 537, 548. 

Lally, M., 410, 441, 442, 454, 455, 456, 468 

Lamb, Lieutenant, 469. 

Lane, Captain, 370. 

Langoor, black (Preabytis jubatus), 43. 

Lanka (Ceylon), 161 (foot-note). 

Lanman, Captain, 475. 

Lanta (Dutch), 240. 

Loportea crenulata, 43. 

Law, Mr. John of Lanriston, 408, 428, 

Law, Mr. Stephen, 366, 368, 369, 372 
376. 

Lawrenoe, Captain, 519, 543. 

Leader, Captain, 562. 

Lee, Rey. Samuel B,D., 290 (foot-note),. 

Leeas, 54. 

Le Mesurier, Captain, 433. 

Londas da India of Gaspar Correa, &c., 6 
(foot-note), 326 (foot-note). 


476, 


{ Leslie, Captain, Lytton, 409. 
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| Luiz, Don, Governor of Cochin, 


' Leuké (or * the white’), 78. 


Lewis, Lieutenant, 471. 

Lewis, Mr. W., 458, 46-4. 

Libra, 161. 

Lima, Captain, 328, 329. 

Limurikeé, 33, 79, 81. 

Lindsay, Captain James, 413, 

Lingadhari, 116. 

Lisbon, 298, 308. 

Lockhart, Mr., 490. 

Logan, Captain, South Wales Borderers, 
594. 

Logan, Mr. W., 138 (foot-note), 288 (foot- 
note), 586, 587, 588, 590, 593, 600 (foot- 
note), 614, 623, 625, 626, 627 (foot- 
note). 

Logan, Mr. W., Special Commissioner in 
Malabar, 587. 

Logan, Mr. W., The Special Commission 
Report of, 623 to 627. 

Lokanar Kayil Kavut, 97, 98, 99, 100, 102. 

Lokars (chief people), 167. 

Jorenzo, 31d, 318. 

Louet, M., 394, 402, 403, 40-4. 

Louis XIV of France, 344. 


| Louisbourg, 401. 


Ludovic of Bologna disguised as a moglem 
fakir, 315. 

26, 

Lusiad, 289, 


{ Lutchmi, 33, 55. 


Lutra Nair, 40. 

Lynch, Lieutenant, 565 (foot-note). 
Lynch, Mr., 371, 372, 374. 
Lyncornis bourdilloni, G1, 


Maabar, 285, 290. ~ 

Maas, fish, 288 (foot-note). 709. 

N’abar, 282 (foot-note). 

Macacus radiatus, 42. 

Macartney, Lord, 447. 

Macaulay, Colonel, British Resident, Tra- 
vaneore and Cochin, 209, 584, 558. 

MacDonald, Captain, 50U. 

MacGregor, Mr. Atholl, 61, 584 (foot-note), 
587, 715. 

Machchtm (uncle’s son), 147, 


INDEX. 


Macleod, Lieutenant-Colonel A., 545. 

Macleod, Major, 440, 441, 442, 143, 
447, 449, 505, 538, 589, 540, 54, 
546, 547, 618, 619, 632, 635, 654, 
657, 658, 661, 664, 666, 667, 670, 
687 (foot-note). 

Mackenzie, MSS. 255, 276. 

Madacarro (Madakkara), 365, 368, 372, 
378, 374, 375, 376, 384, 387, 388, 389, 
390, 392, 393, 398, 404, 414, 415, 419. 

Madagascar, 4, 75, 330, 344. 

Madakkara, 11, 365, 368, 372 to 376, 384, 


446, 


671, 


543, © 
Gob, | 
. Maisar, 2, 3, 13, 389, 


ne 


387, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393, 308, 404, _ 


414, 415, 419. 

Madapna, Revenue Officer and 
Governor, South Malabar, 414, 422. 

Madava Row, Raja Sir T., 137 (foot-note). 

Madayi, 78, 196, 224, 231 (foot-note), 238, 
286, 309 (foot-note), 370, 374, 388, 409, 
410, 636. 

Madayi Kavu, 286. 

Madge, Ensign, 522. 

Madhavacharyar, 257. 

Madhyastan, 133. 

Madiga, 116. 

Madigheri (Madakkara), 41°). 

Madrag, 107, 202, 214, 218, 339, 350, 369, 
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Mailan Hill and fort, 
$73, 386, 392, 393, 
485, 457, 462. 

Mailanjaninam, 0-42. 


851, 360 (foot-note) 
408, 432 °(foot-note) 


51, 58. 66, 68, 134, 
270, 407, 420, 443 
464, 470, 477, 496, 
564, 557, 601, 631. 


196, 216, 254, 255, 
446, £50, 460, 461, 
632, 637, 542, 652, 
602. 

Maitland, Captain (now Sir Thomas), 4-44, 
446 (foot-note). 

Major, Captain, 300, 301. 

Makaram, 161, 162, 165 (foot-note), 167. 
243. 


' Makat Nambutiri, 580. 


Makkattayam, 140, 156, 157. 
Makréri, 544. 

Malabar, 1, 2. 

Malabar itch, 219. 


| Malabar land revenue asscarments, 627 (0 


727. 


~ Malabar land tenures, 602 to 627, 


384, 396, 401, 402, 408, 415, 422, 438, | 


442, 447, 453, 477, 534, 505. 
Madras ‘own Census Committee, 18, 60, 


Malabar partially surveyed in 1824-26, 696, 
697. 

Malabria, L. 

Malacoa, 314, 322, 380, 343, 337, 38, 

Malagasis, 344. 

Malakuta, 264. 

Malanad, 226, 230, 243, 283. 


| Malapuram, 7, 14, 20 (foot-note), 63, 479, 


110, 114. ; 
Madura, 2 (foot-note). 20, 214, 253, 256, 


283, 355, 685. 
Madu Row, 423. 
Maffeius, 331. 
Magha, 165, 166. 
Mahabali, 163. 
Mahabharatam, $4 (foot-note). 
Maha Deo Raja (Madavan), 669. 
Mahadévan (Siva), 240. 
Mahadeéevarpattanam (Cranganore), 207. 
Mahamagha, 166. 
Mahamakham, 140, 164, 165 (foot-note), 


$85, 506, o24, 565, 568, 57-4, 584, 591, 
092, 598, 604, 597, 698, 599. 

Malasars, a wild tribe that inhabit the 
Palghat, etc., forests, £90, 408, 503. 

Malavas, 266, 207. 

Malayalam 1,7, 91, 02, 98, 04, 05, 96, 105, 
106, 107, 109, TLE, 140, 159, 189, 195, 
200, 209, 210, 220, 228, 226, 226, 240, 
254. 276, 278, 360 (foot-note). 


- Malayalis, 73, U0 (foot-note), S38, 8&4, 85, 


166, 167, 192, 228 (foot-note), 230, 240 


{uo 243, 263. 381. 
Mahamakha Talpuyan, 167. 
Mahasamantas, 267. 
Maehitmyam, 228, 224, 227. 
Mahavali, 263. 
Mahavali dynasty, 230 (foot-note). 
Mahdi, The Soudanese, 597. 
Mahé, 12, 20 (foot-note), 145, 151, 217, 


87, 91, 94, 96, 105, 107, 111, 112, 
119, 121, 159, 160, 161, 168, 172, 175, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 180, 194, 217, 245, 
247, 254, 245, 268, 263 to 268, 269, 344, 
347, 369, 505, 508, GOY. 


118, 


- Malayalma or Malayayma, Ul. 
- Malayam, |. 


Malayar, 42, 142. 


| Maldive Islands, 282 (foot-note), 316, 324, 


410. 


- Male, 1, 206, 256, 282 (fuot-note). 


218, 330, 356, 357, 35%, 359, 360, 866, | 
~ Maliapore, 202. 


367, 376, 378, 383, 384, 385, 386, 391. 
303, 394, 397, 398, 399, 40), 402, 408, 
404, 408, 412, 417 (foot-note). $28 tu 433, 
436, 449, 450, 466 (foot-nutc), 473, 482. 
490, 494, 505. 541, 559, 610, 641. 642, 
643. 

Mahé river, 8, 12, 
6e7. 

Mahl, 106. 

Mahogany (Chlorccuton Sivictenia), 1. 


411, 483, 473, 


Z. 3 47. 


i 


Male Island, 264, 287. 
Mali, 283. 


Mulihar, 1, 282, 
Malibar, 1. 
Malik-ibn-Dinar, 193 (foot-note), 195, 196, 


dee 


| Malik-ibu-Ilabib, 195, 196, 107. 
' Malix-ibn-Wabib, Sons and daughters of, 


195 (foot-note), 196. 


| Malik Kafr, 290. 
| Mallabars, 418. 


Mahrattas, 276, 373, 374, 408, 415, 419, . 
420, 423, $24, 420, 431, 450, 460, 464, | 


470, 478. 
Mahbseer (Barbus mosael), 49, 50, 57, 61, 
Maihi (Mabé6), 368, 359. 
Mailam, 642. 


Mallan Perumal, 232. 
Malleson’s History of French in India, 
358 (foot-uote), 859 (foot-note). 


, Mallet, Mr. F'. R., 24 (foot-note). 
| Malliattur, 60. 
' Mallikappen, Jemadar, 103, 
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Mallfr, 224. 

Malwala, 282. 

MAamallaipuram, (The 7 pagodas ncur Mad- 
ras), 230 (foot-note). 

Mamangam, 160. 

Mambat, 14. 

Mambram, 572, 579. 

Mambram mosque, 562, 564. 

Mambram Tangal, 572, 579. 

Mamluks, 318. 

Mammad, 590. 

Mammad Tottangal, 570. 

Mammad Ali or Muhammad, 361, 362. 

Mammad Ali’s 29 successors, 362 (foot-note). 

Mammali Kitavus, 362, 3638. 

Mammali Marakkar, 316, 321. 

Mammu Malakkal, 579. 

Mana or Manakkal (Nambutiri's house), s6, 

Manali nar (bow string), 46. 

Manauchira, tank. 319 (foot-note). 

Manundery, 519, 620. 

Manantoddy, 8, 50, 56, 542, 543, 540 (foot- 
note), 555, 557. 

Manapuram, 427 (fvot-note). 

Manasserum temple, 530. 

Manattana, 192, 508, 515, 416, 
533, 534, 543. 

Manavalan, 136. 

Manavikraman, official title of the Gamo- 
rin, 289 (foot-note). 

Manchal, 201 (foot-note). 

Manchisvaram, 22-4. 

Mancha, 92. 

Manchuas (small native crafts). 396. 403. 

Mandagora, 79. 

Manes, 202, 203, 205, 206. 

Mangatisa, 261. 

Mangalon, General, 523. 

Mangalore, 196, 212, 216, 217, 282 (foote 
note), 295 (foot-note), 333, 346, 365, 370, 
871, 372, 374, 375, 8838, 390, 301. 306, 
400, 407, 410, 420, 42]. 439, 448, 4 tb, 
447, 418, 451. 458, 459, 460. 408, 580, 

Mangara, 479, 485. 

Mangaricota, 440, +41. 

Mangatt Raman, 167. 

Mango (Mangifera Indica), 35), 40, 291 (fvot- 
note). 

Manibar, 1, 284. 

Manichichan, 238, 243. 

Manichwans, 185 (foot-noie), 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206. 

Manichavachaka, 206 (foot-note). 

Manigramakkar, 206. 

Manigrémam, 113, 205, 207 (foot-note), 272, 
273, 286 (foot-note), bO4, 

Muanipravalam, 95. 

Manjalar (Mangalore), 196, 212. 216, 217, 
244, 

Manjartr, 282, 295. 

Manjéri, 419, 559, 565, 567, 568, 580 (foot- 
note), 598. 

Manjéri Attan Gurikkal, 524, 535. 

Manjeshvar, 396. 

Mankada Kovilakam, 568. , 

Mannadiy4r, 136. 

Mannanér or Machchiyar, 127, 128. 

Mannar, 64, 65. 

Mannarakkad, 479, 529, 584. 


521, 525, 


| 


INDEX. 


Mannor, Lord of the, 350. 


| Mannur, 479, 484, 498, 531, 662. 


ae a = 1s 
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Manoor, 479. 

Manthakalu, 220. 

Mantrains, 143, 176, 184, 263. 

Manucl Bernardes, Danish factor, 507. 

Manzi, 286, 287. 

Mappillas (Malayali Muhammadans), 192 
to 20], 558 to G00. 

Mappilla fanatics, 192, 270 (foot-note), 571 
572, 573, 574, 575. 

Mappilla gitans, 103. 

Mappillas, Jonaka or Chonaka, 193 (foot- 
note). 

Mappillas, Jungle, 10. 

Mappillas, Nasrani, (Syrian Christians) 193 
(fout-note). 

Mappilla outrages, 102, 199, 490, 557, 558, 
554 to 600, 621, 623, 627, 673. 

Mappilla outrages, An account of the, com- 
mitted in Malabar from 1886 to 1885, 
559 to GOV. 

Mappilla Outrayes Act, 576, 582, 585, 623. 

Marahia hay, 309. 

Marakkar, 590. 

Marakkar, Kottakal Ahumad, 99, 101, 102, 
334 (foot-note). 

Marans or Marayans, 133, 106, 

Mar Athanasius, 210, 211. 

Marat Nambatiri, 565. 

Maravan, 116. 

Mar Coorilos (Svrian bishop), 206, 211. 

Marco Polo, 1, 7, 172, 231 (foot-note), 26-4, 
285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 290, 229v. 

Mar Dionysius, 209, 211. 

Margyam, 111. 

Margienaympalim, 63. 

Mar Gregory, 213. 

Mar Jenatius, 208. 

Mar Joseph (Syrian bishop), 207. 

Mar Parges or Peroz, 205, 268, 

Mar Sapor, 205, 208. 

Martab Khan, 474, 475. 

Martanda Varma, Raja of Travancore, 354, 
300, 805, 461. 

Mar Thoma, 208, 209. 

Martin, Francois, 3-f-4. 


| Maromakkatayam(Malayali Law of Inherit- 


ance), 132, 133, 1386, 137 (foot-note), 
143, 145, 147, 154, 275 (foot-note). 


| Maruvan Sapir 180, 205, 268, 27], 272. 


Maryada, 111. 

Mary’s Island, St., 70. 

Mascarenhas, 330, 338. 

Mastacemblus, 63. 

Matulay fort, 370. 

Matam, 80. 

Matame, Peninsula of, 365. 

Mata Perumal, 231. 

Matayeli, 231. 

Mateer’s “ Land of charity,” 275, 

Mateer’s ‘ Native life in Travancore,” 233 
(foot-note). 

Maten, a Dutch Governor, 396. 

Mathew, St., 208, 204. 

Mathilor Karikkal, 98, 99, 101, 102. 

Matras, 97, 161. 

Mattalye, 397, 404. 

Mattanchéri, 306, 340, 462. 
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Mattanutr, 570, 571. 
Matthews, General, 437 (foot-note), 442. 
Mauritius, 344, 380. 

Mavalikkara Kovilakam, 3848. 

Mavalid (birth feast), 76, 583. 

Mavilatoda, 654. © 

Maxwell, Captain Heron, 595. 

Maxwell, Lieutenant, 542. 

Mayan, Choriydt, 570. 

Mayimama Marakkar, 318. 

Maylat, 379. 

Maytravarmman, 240, 244, 276, 277. 

May yali (Mahe), 356 (fvot-note), 357 (fout- 
note). 358 (foot-note), 359 (foot-note), 
378 (foot-note). 

Mazagon in Bombay, 437 (foot-note). 

M’Crindle, 33, 7. 

McWutters, Mr. G., 585. 

Mealey, Lieutenant, 521. 

Mealic (Mahé), 356, 357, 358. 

Meeeoa, 74, 166, 124, 197, 200, 


ode, 
oot) 


wees 
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Milava (big drum), 133. 

Miles, death of Privaie, 596. 

Milibar, 1. 

Mill, Mr., 35%. 

Millanchamp, Lientenant, 522. 

Mimamaakaas, 12-1. 

Minam, 161, 162, 163. 

Minibar, 1. 

Minicoy Island, 2, 4, 106, 287 (foot-note), 
291 (foot-note), 289, 290, 324, 601, 708, 
709. 

Minjina Sahids, (viz., all Lut saints), 570. 

Minubar, |. 

Mir Aar Ali Khan, 454. 

Mirassidars, GSS, 

Mivassi rights, Elis on, 135, 


' Mir Elussain, Admiral, 318. 
- Mir Kamruddin, 456. 
| Mis’arbin Muhalhil, 284. 


288, 241, - 


942 243, 244, 247, 252, (foot-note), 280, | 


206, 3384, 335, 450, 585, 636. 

Mechir, 203, 

Medes, 2U2. 

Médham, 161, 162. 

Medina, 197. 

Medows, General, 437, $68, 470, 471, 473, 
474, 477, 483, 485, 

Meds, 194. 

Meer, Ibrahim, 450, 

Meer Sahib, 464. 

Megalaima, common green, 41). 

Megasthenes, 249, 250, 251. 

Mekran Coast, 203. 

Mélachéris, 288 (foot-note). 

Melattar, 585, 586, o9V. 

Melezigara, 252 (fvot-note). 

Melezigyris, 252 (foot-note). 

Meltho, P. du, The Duteh Chaplain, 117 
(foot-note). 

Melibar, 1, 286, 287. 

Melibaria, 1. 

Melindé, 298, 50-1, 809. 

Melizeigara, 79. 

Melkanam, 661, 576, 622 (foot-note). 

Melku, 91. 

Metlure, 483. 

Melmurl, 504, 57-4, 583. 

Melodam Wanachan Numbiar, 518 (foot.« 
note). 

Melur, 391. 

Menakayat, see Minicoy, 2. 

Mendonza, Ensign afterwards 
Lewis, 365, 367, 3871. 

Menezes, Don Duarte de, 325, 326. 

Menezes, Henry, 327, 328, 330, 33]. 

Men6kki, 135, 

Ménon Karan, 518 (foot-note). 

Ménona, 91, 135. 

Merops Swinhoii and viridis, 40. 

Merula Kintsii, 61. 

Metran, Syrian, 207, 208, 209, 211, 

Meylare fort, 398. 

M’Ciee, W. J., 24 (fvot-note). 

Michael, Jogue, 306. 

Mickle’s Comoens, 139. 

Midhunam, 161, 162. 

Mihi6, 377, 378. 


; Moens, Dutch Governor, 425, 425, 


Modan lands, 615, 616, 619, 686, Gol, 652, 
ol, 057, G58, O60, 661, GE4, 665, 667, 
O71,, OSU, 682, 694, 702, 703, 704, 705, 
708, 719, 721, 723. 

426, 427, 
428, 

Moguls, 388, $40, 346, 417, 

Mohidin Muppan, 659, 669. 

Mohidin, ‘Che lion-child, 104. 

Moleara, 431. 

Moidin, Alathamkulivil, 568. 

Moidin, Cherukavil, 576, 

Moidin, Kunnumal, 575. 


' Moidin, Vellattadayattu Pavambil, 678. 
| Moidin Mala Pattu (Fanatical Song), 579. 
Meoidin Kutti Asaritodi, 000, 


Moidin Kutti, Chemban, 678, 579, 
Moidin Kutti, KRaidotti Padi, 661. 
Modin Kutti, Vakkayil, o88, 5u1. 
Modin Kutti Haji, 586. 
Molamkadavu, 76. 

Molaye (Malaya), 264. 

Mombasa, 298. 


- Monerief, Captain, 527, 635. 

~ Monier, Willlama, Lieutenant, o27, 

i Monkeys, grey (Macacus radtatus), 42, 

~ Monkeys, lion-tailed|(see Wandervos, Zinus 


Gees fe yee 


silenus), bo. 
Monomotapa, $27. 
Monte 1? Kh, 7 (foot-note). 
Montresor, Colonel, 044, 545. 


: Moobara, 300. 


Captain . 


Moodramoly, 507. 

Moorhouse, Licutenaut-Colonel, 471. 

Moora, The, 299, 203, 802, 308, 304, 305, 
306, 308, 209, 810, 312, 314, 318, 316, 
317, 318, 321, $22, 325, 327, 328, 330, 
3341, 332, 3383, 344, 336, 337. 368, 364, 
370, 385, 451. 


- Moors of Carposa, 337. 
' Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 19U (foot-note). 


Mootahdar, 685. 

Mora, 224. 

Morakkunnu, 391, 392, 432 (foot-note), 
434, 435, 453, 457, 402. 

Morar, 580 (foot-note). 

Morgan, Mr. R. W., District Forest Officer, 
38. 

Moriss, Colonel, 401, 408, 

Morituri, 168. 
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Moruington, Lord, 529. 


Moslems, 315, 319, 320, 322, 324, 332, 334, ; | 
: Munro, Major Hector, 401, 402, 404. 


335. 

Mosques, Jammat, 109, 296, 332, 337. 

Mosques, The original, 1.0. 

Mostyn, Captain, 393. 

Motimjarra, 542. 

Mountain Delielly, 7, 298. 

Mount Deli, 4, G, 7, 8, 1), 20 (feot-note), 
U4, 70, 74,177, 224, 231, 236, 237, 256, 
282 (foot-note), 285 (foot-note), 286, 
292 (foot-note), 298, 209, 3810, 318, 428, 
365, B88, 391, 401, 403, 404, 431, 450, 
458, 480. 

Mount. Deli river, 9, 10. 

Mount Lebanon, 318. 

Mouse-deer (Memimna Indica), 42. 

Mouzawar or headiman of a village, 684. 

Mouziris, 78, 79, 80, 81, 194, 201, 204, 227, 
962, 253, 254, 256, 271. 

Mouziris river, 77. 

Moyaliyar, 109. 

Moyar river, SOT. 

Moylan, 435. 

Mozambique, 298, 384. 

Mrigésa, 260, 262. 

Muckhdoom Sahil, 662. 

Mudaliyar, 385. 

Mudhbiddri, 187. 

Mugger (Crocodtlus palustris), 40, 57. 

Muhammad, 105 (foot-note), 196, 197, 202, 
835. 

Muhammad Ali, Nabob of the Carnatic, 
414, 420, 421, 422, $24. 

Muhammad or Mammad Ali, 361. 

Muhamadans, 192 to 201. | 

Muhamamuadan college, 109. 

Muhatmimadan Governor of Persia, 194. 

Muhammad Kutti, 588. 

Muicarra Candil Nayar, 379 (fe t-note). 

Muicarra Candy, 379. 

Muicarra Cuunu, 379, -bo3. 

Muicarra Cunoti Nayar, 379 (foot-note’. 

Mnjabid Shah, 290. 

Mukhaddam, LOW. 

Mukhdum Ali, 4386. 438, 410. 475 (foot. 
note), 

Mukhdum Sahib. brother-in-law of Haidar, 
Ali, 407. 

Mukhya Kalomayamatulah, 102. 

Mukhyastan, 134. 

Mukkuwan, 119, 3804. 

Mukkuvar (Muckwas) fishermen, 217. 

Mukri, 198 (foot-note), 582. 

Mukurti peak, 6. 

Muleakurchi, 64. 

Malibar, 1. 

Mullas, 100, 682, 68:3. 

Mullet, 61 

Multa praeclare, 
XVI, 214. 

Munguarey river, 63, 

Mungary, 479. 

Mani, 191. 

Minibar, 1. 

Munnanad, 60), 710, 711. 

Munnlytr, 50-4, 

Munro, Captain, Collector of Canara, 641, 

Munro, Colonel, 209. 


Bull of Pope Gregory, 


INDEX. 


. Munro Island, 209. _ 


Munro, Lieuteriant, 471, 


' Munro, Sir Hector, 140. 


' Munro, Sir Thomas, 89, 90, 683, 684, 685, 


687, 688, 691, G92, 694, 696, 700, 722. 
Munro, Sir Thomas, Report of, 691. 
Mapra, 606, 607. 

Murex, 26 (foot-note). 

Murikunmar (Tutelar deities of Wynad) 548 

Murikku tree (Frythrina Indica), 41, 201 
(foot-note). 

Muron, 211. 

Murray, Captain, 469, 501, 506, 514. 

Musalivar, 109. 

Muscat, 280. : 

Mashika, 226, 231, 232, 236. 

Miashikakulam, 224, 229. 

Muishikalam (sew Travancore), 96. 


| Mussa, 195 (foot-note), 196, 


Missa Kutti, 104. 


- Massat, 122, 123, 157. 


. Mataliyar, 109, 385. 
- Matratcha, 115. 


Miuttancherry, 306, 340. 


' Mattar, 136. 


Mitttatu, 132. 
Matti (Terminalia tomentosa), 42, 51, 55. 
Muttukulam, 18. 


_ Muttangal, 73. 


| Muyiri, 


Kodu, a/ias Kodungallar = or 
Cranganore, 77, 81, 194, 227, 
Muza, 252. 


Muziris. 252. 


Myos H[ormos, 2ol. 


- Nabob of Arcot, 425, 426, 428, 431. 


Nabob of the Carnatic, 448. 

Nad, 89, 90, 112, 122, 138, 134, 135, 149, 
231, 242, 245, 269, 272, 379, 603, 632, 
633, 676, 077, 682. 


; ‘* Nada, a Nada’a,” 163. 


Naduvali, 88. 

Naduvaram peak, 6. 

Naduvattam, 60, 406, 484, 662, 6638, 684. 
Naga Kotta (snake shrine), 185. 
Nagamuara, 104. 

Nagarcoil, 27. 

Navas, 203 (foot-note). 

Nahwara (7 Honore), 284, 


_ Nair fish (Lates calcertfer), 41, 61. 
' Nairl, 188. 

* Nalamkir, $48. 

Nadi, 177. 

; Nalika, lu]. 

' Nalikéram, 145. 

' Nallarnad, 557. 

' Nalltraomallan, 232. 


| Nambiyare, 133, 242, ¢ 


Nambi, 156. 

Nambiachan, 157. 

Nambidis, 123. 132, 157, 227, 387. 

7, 360, 367, 376, 
38, 39+. 

Nambiy attiri, 123, 

Nambolakéd, 601, 710,711, 715. 


i Nambiatiri (Malayali Brahmans), 121 to 132, 
: Nambitiri gramams, 123. 


Nambuttirippad, 128. 


‘{ Nanamundu, 80. 


INDEX. 


Nandi Potavarma, 266. 

Nangiyar, 133. 

Nankamara, 194. 

Nannambra, 563. 

Naourn, 79, 264. 

Narakkai, 14, 19, 30, 79. 

Narangapuram, 392. 

Narangaporatta Nayar, 360 (foot-note), 
368, 420. 

Narangoli Nambiar, 507, 508, 526. Glu, 
641, 642. 

Naranport Nayar, 379 (foot-note). 

Narasimha Row, Minister of Vijayanagar, 
314. 

Narayan, the heir apparent of Cochin 
State, 311. 

Nirayana, 207. 

Narayana Miussat, Chirukaranimana, 560. 

Narayana Missat, Mungamdambulait, 567. 

Naréndra Mriga Raja. 267. 

Nasrani (Nazarene), 193 (foot-note). 

Natal, 298. 

Natica, 26 (foot-note). 

Nauclea, 51. 

Nayadi, 119, 164. 

Nayak of Madura, 355. 


Nayar, The, 88 to 91, 112, 117, 133 to 140, - 


156, 164 to 171, 259 to 269, 273 to 27-4, 


354, 355, 456 to 459, 602 to 605, 606, . 


610. 
Nayar, Kiriyatta, 136. 
Nayar, Mappil, 135. 
Nayar, Pada, 135. 
Nayar, The, of Calicut, 2-45. 


Nayar houses in Walluvanad, The eleet of . 


four—168. 
Nayars, The “six-hundred,’” 112, 133, 
369, 271, 272, 273, 603, 604, 605, G06. 


168. 169, 239, 241, 245, 267. 
Nayar’s house, Description of a, 83 to 86. 
Neacyndi, 253. 
Neddvanji, 537. 
Nedumpuraiytrnad, 260. 
Nedungadi, 136, 158. 
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Newars, 187, 188. 

Now bold, Captain, 21 (foot-note). 

Neytara river, 232. 

Nicholas Coelho, 29%. 

Nicobar Islands, 35. 

Niguti pattam, 675, 076, 677, 
woos 

Nieuti sistam, G20 (fvot-note). 

Niguti Vittu, 653, 656, 660, 661, 666, 675. 

Nilgikuttu, i78. 

Nilusubar, 65, 45-4. 

Nilambur tenk plantations, 13, 53. 

Nile, the, 250, 318. 

Nilesvadram, 9, 280 (foot-note), 305, 371, 
372, 378, $90, 803, 394, 409, 

Nilervaram «dynasty, 237, 348, 385, 394, 
30'7, 


081, 713, 


| NiJesvaram aja, 482, 500. 


Nilewri-Kunca, 5. 
Nily.ri peak. 6. 


— Nilgivis, 2, 3. 5, 7. 13. 19, 21, 24 (foot- 


note), 35, 19, 6G, 108, 259, 600, 60). 


~ Nilmanna, 22-4. 


Niranam, 201. 


— Nirattipérn Jand tenure, 111, 223 Cfoot- 


note), 263, FUG (foot-note), 
Nirmutal land tenure, 609 (foot-note), 610. 
Niskaram, 663, 560-4 
Nitrias, 202, 
Nittur, 252 (foot-note), 422, 435, 619. 
Nochehi, 178. 


— Nock, Samnel, 592 (foot-note). 
* Noddi, 161, 
~ Norton, Rav. Thomas, 209. 


. 
t 


Notia Panikkar, 5838. 
Noyel rivor, the, 102, 
Nueva, dohn de, 307, 308, 


| Nunho I Acurho, 331. 
Nayarsa, The ten thonsand, of Palanad, 
~ Nano, 321. 


Nedunganad, 136, 406, 479, 485, 486, 501, . 


659, 660, 661, G97. 
Neliotusaroum, 377. 
Nelkunda, 79, 80, 254. 
Nellayi Pokar, 585. 
Nelliadi pass, 518. 
Nellimootiel, 63. 
Nellore, 21. 
Nellu, Kythee, 635. 
Nellu, Véli, 635. 
Nenmini, 560, 570, 581, 583. 
Nepal, 35, 187, 250. 
Nércha, 164, 579. 
Nerenganaad, 479. 
N6riy6t, 347 (foot-note). 
Nero, 253. 
Nerpatt dynasty, 237. 
Nérpettn Kammal, 242, 347. 
eran, 203, 206, 207, 208 (fvot-note), 
Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, 204, 
208 (foot-note). 
Nettle, common (Girardima peterophylla), 


Nuns Rai, $7, 


Nutmeg, rare (4, anyistifoliay, 47, 
Nutmeg, wild (Murixtica dunrifolia), 47, 
Nuxvomica (Struchnos witeronded), 40, 
Nagver, 493, 44-4, 63-4, GbR, 

Nyaliu, 174. 


Oakea, Baptoin, 477. 


~ Ocelis, 232. 
' Oekoo, Prine: 376, 381. 
' Oddar, 116. 


Odea-nangalim, 286, 

Odénan, Tachcholi Méppayil Kunhi, 96, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 

Odénan Nambiyar, Ktacheéri, 99, 101. 

Odeormen of the Palace of Pally in Chi- 
rakkal, 452 (foot-enote). 


. Ola (mortgage), 381, 382. 


Oliout, police station, 51. 


_ Cliphant, Mr., 513. 
- Omalar, 64. 

- Omana, 242. 

. Ometore, 474. 
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Onam, 160, 162, 163, 234, 311, 317, 

Onara, Tira, 160. 

Onanad, 2-42. 

Oodhnt Roy, 616, 617. to 
Oongn (see Poonya) Ponyamtia glabra, 38, . 
Ophir, 248. 

Orampuram, 532, 
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Orbiculina angulata, 26 (foot-note). 

Ore (a Nayar title), 136. 

Oriole (Oriolous Kundoo), 55, 

Orme, Dr. Alexander, 354. 355, 

Orme, Mr. Robert, 354. 

Orangal dynasty, 284. 

Osbourne, Major, 565, 

Ossan Hyderman, 578. 

Ottapalam, 67. 

Otter (Lutra nair), 40. 

Otti, 609 (foot-note), 610, 624. 

Ottikumpurameyulla Kanam land tenure, 
GO9 (foot-note), 610. 

Ouchterlony Valley, 601. 

Outcastes, 110. 

Owl, great eagle (Bubo Nipalensis), 57. 


Pacheco the valiant, 312, 313, 314. 


INDEX, 


' Palghat Achchan, 490, 498, 501, 503, 513, 528 


Palghatcherry, 488, 440, 448, 444, 445, 
451, 455, 478. 

Palghat fort, 8, 419, 456 (foot-note), 471, 
532. 

Palghat gap, 3, 5, 6, 15, 18, 19, 30, 66, 78, 
230, 254, 255, 256, 265, 267, 278, 279, 
281, 282, 419. 

Palghat, lT'emmalapuram and Naduvattam, 
revenue assessments, 662, 663, 664, G05, 

Paliat Achan, 340, 341. 

Palicatcherry, 436, 

Pallartata naddu, 377. 

Pallavas, 258, 254, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 
265, 266, 267, 268, 277, 281, 283, 285, 
(foot-note). 


Palli, 116, 224, 286, 348. 
: Pallibana Perumal, 227 (foot-note), 230, 


Pad, 510, 512, 603 (foot-note), B01, 610, | 
' Palliculam, 465. 


612, 618, 614. 

Padarar, 603. 

Padayachchi, 115. 

Padinyaré Kovilakam, 85, £86, 50), 503, 
504, 505, 510, 524, 528, 557. 

Padinyatta-pura, 84, 85. 

Padinyattedam chieftain, 314. 

Padinyatta-muri, 8%, 12-4 (foot-mote), 182. 

Paditalla, 153. 

Padry reserve, 56. 

Page, Mr. W., 48, 487, 490, 495. 

Pagoda, The fish—-near Manantoddy, 512, 

Pagoda, The brass-—-in Tellicherry, 410. 

Pablavi, 206. 

Paint, Olivier, 597. 

Pakal Kataka Rava Vitaka, denoting hard- 
ships endured by the Nayars during the 
Mysorean conquest, £57 (foot-note). 

Pakalomattam family, 208, 200. 

Pakam, 548, 557. 

Pakki, Chundangapoylil Mayan, 102. 

Palaipatmai, 79. 

Palaketeri, 64. 

Palakkada, 260. 

Palani, 66, 255, 256, 527. 

Palanna, 255. 

Palantuluvar, 229. 

Palassi (Pychy) Raja, the rebel, 66, 96, 
175, 481, 497, 502, 503, 504, 507, 508, 
515, 516, 517, 518, 519, 520, 521, 522, 
524, 525, 526, 528, 531, 532, 533, 535, 
536, 537, 544, 545, 547, 548, 549, 550, 
551 (foot-note), 553, 554, 556, 556, 557, 
642, 644, 710. 

Palayangadi, 10, 70, 196, 197, 231 (foot- 
note), 292 (foot-note). 

Palaya Vittil Chandu, 518. 

Palayar, 201, 

Paleography, South Indian, by Dr, Burnelj, 
95 


Paléri Nayar, 528, 649. 

Palghat, 42, 47, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 87, 88, 
94, 107, 120, 131, 136, 145, 149, 150, 
164, 180, 182, 192, 216, 260, 407, 422, 
440, 441, 443, 444, 446, 447, 451, 453, 
455, 461, 462 (foot-note), 471, 472, 473, 


474, 477, 479, 483, 485, 490, 405, 497, 498, | 


233, 234, 243, 
Pallichan, 156, 


Palli Kovilakam of the Kolattiri family, 
348, 387, 383, 452 (foot-note). 


' Palliport, 405, 461. 
_ Palipuram, 78, 560. 


Palliyad dam, 3+. 
Pallival lands, 708. 
Pallivar, 112, 113, 271. 


' Palm (Car yota wrens), 53. 

- Palmer, Thomas, 403. 

| Palmyra (Borassus jlabelliformis), 39, 256. 
' Palni, 63. 


Paloor, 559, 

Palora Jamen, see Mman Nayar. 
Palur, 201, 

Pampu, 126. 

Pan, 282. 


' Panal, 178. 
i Panamaram, 541, 542, 546, 548, 557, 


Panamaratiakkotta, 541, 562. 


- Panamartha Cotta, 5-11. 
: Pagan, 148. 
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Panangad, 78. 

Panayam, 183, 624, 

Pancha, 224. 

Panchadravidas, 229, 
Panchatantram, 204. 

Panchu Menon, Pilatodi, 574. 
Pandz, 249. 

Pandakal, Aldee of, 12. 
Pandalar hill, 7, 506, 559, 579. 
Pandanus odoratissima, 5. 
Pandaquel, 559, 
Pandaram lands, 709. 
Pandarani, 73, 74. 
Pandavas, 148, 178. 
Pandi, 178, 241. 
Pandikkad, 564, 598. 
Pandimandalam, 227. 


' Pandién, 80, 258. 
, Pandior Kulasekhara Perumal, 225, 227, 


500, 501, 511, 524, 527, 528, 529, 536, | 


565, 681, 628, 662, 663, 664, 707. 


235, 

Pandya, 117 (foot-note), 186, 225, 227, 228, 
282, 249, 251, 253, 254, 255, 258, 260, 
261, 262, 264, 265, 266, 281, 283, 284, 
285, (foot-note), 290, 312. 

Pandyan alias Chenaar (king), 228. 

Pangolin or ant-eater (Manis pendadacty- 
la), 47. | 


INDEX. 


Paniani (Ponnani), 438, 439, 440, 441, 442. 

Panikkar caste, 136. 

Panikkar, Kaniyar, 141. 

Paniyar, 553. 

Panniyir Gramam, 120, 122, 224, 229, 274, 
277. 

Panorta Cotta, 541, 552. 

Pantwnus, 203, 204. 

Pantalam, 242. 

Pantalayini or Pantalayini Kollam, 78, 74, 
188 (foot-note), 194, 195, 196, 197, 252, 
284 (foot-note), 293 (foot-note), 299, 
308, 314, 315, 327, 328, 331, 333, 334, 337. 

Pantalfir, 559. 

Panthers (Felis pardus), 50, GO. 

Panur, 641, 642. 

Paponetty, 345, 353, 424, 425, 426. 

Paradise fly-catcher (U'chitrea paraclisi), 44. 

Parakadavu, 12. 

Parakameetil, seo Parakkumital, 

Parakkumital (S.-E. Wynad), 550, 551. 

Paral, 583, 584, 585. 

Parali, 2, 67. 

Parameshvaracooty, 529. 

Paramésvaran, 184. 

Parainpar (Bangar of Nandadar), 242. 

Parappakkara, 25 (fvot-note). 

Parappanad, 479, 485, 494, 496, 497, 498, 
507, 527, 652, 656. 

Parappanad Raja, 8, 133, 813, 337, 454, 
485, 486, 497, 518 (foot-note), 525. 

Parappanad (South) Ramnad, Chernad and 
Ernad, Revenue assessments, 655, 656, 
657, G58. 

Parappanangadi, 34, 67, 77, 327, 336, 578, 
574. 

Parapptr, 224, 225, 229, 242. 

Parapptr Raja, 652, 655. 

Parasang, 256, 282. 

Parasika, 265. 

Parasu Raman, 27 (foot-note), 77, 122, 135, 
163, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
241, 247, 276. 

Paravanna, 78. 

Parayeel (? Periah) ghat, 515. 

Parbutty, 540, 555, 664. 

Pardao, 310. 

Parker, Ensign, 408, 409 (foot-note). 

Pariah or Parayan, 86, 110, 154, 199, 418. 

Parinki (Portuguese), 240, 325. 

Parintiriss (French), 240. 

Paris convention of, 1814, The, 509. 

Paroni, 327, 332. 

Paroor, 405, 406, 463. 

Parry, Mr. G., Superintendent of Police. 

Parsis, 115. 

Parslow, Colonel, 401, 402, 403. 

Parsva or Parsvanatha, 246, 

Parthians, 202, 261. 

Paru Taragan, K., 560. 

Pasima soil, 28. 

Pasima-rasi soil, 28. 

Patale (mentioned by Pliny), 252. 

Patamalanayar, 241. 

Pati, 272, 273, 603, 604, 606, 614 (foot-note). 

Pati-patta-varam, 273. 

Pattakkar, 686. 

Pattaks (ducats), 331. 
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Pattam, ancient Land Revenue,—modern 
rent,—376, 381, 500, 501, 504, 531, 604, 
510 to 618, 626 to 629, 671 to 676, 692, 
710 to 714, 719, 720, 723. 

Pattam, Mudalalinra, 669. 

Pattam, Vilachcohal méni, 673, 676, 681. 

Pattambi, 63, 67. 

Pattar, 127, 131, 157. 

Pattar, Kutti, 127. 

Pattikkod chokee, 64. 

Pattinnn rando, 620 (foot-note),. 

Pattona Pardor, 212. 

Paul, V.—Pope, 212. 

Paulet, Commodore, 38b. 

Paulinus » Ste Bartholomwo, 
Grammar, by, 95. 

Paulo da Gama, 298, 302, 803, 304. 

Paupancheéri hill, 20. 

Payanad hills, 579. 

Payapurat Nayar, 527. 

Payoli canal, 12. 

Payoli lock, 41. 

Payyampalli of Katirur Tara, Luo. 

Payyanad, 479, 4838, 497, 499, 567, 6.19. 

Payyanar, 537. 

Payyantr, 17 Brahman Lllams in, 156, 286, 
(foot-note). 

Payyanurpat, 193 (foot-note). 

PayyOrmala, 479, 483, 497, 499, 528, 537, 
043, G49. 

Payyormala, Niyars, 8, 528, 531, 555, (foot- 
note), G49. 

Payyormala, Payanad, Kurumbranad and 
Tamarass¢ri Reyenuc assessments, 649 
to 652. 

Pearson, Mr., 5:18, 551 (foot-note). 

Pedro de Tagde, 807. 

Peelachi, 63. 

Peepuls (Ficus relijiosa), 39. 

Peermad, 19, 23. 

Peile, Mr. Christopher, 514, 525. 

Peiyanchira, 224. 

Peiyanur, 224, 225, 229, 275. 

Peni (? Penny), Mr., 361. 

Perambadi ghat, 1]. 

Perambadi ghat road, 65, 521 (fvot-note). 

Perar (Ponnani river), 228. 

Pereira, Deago, 326. 

Peremal a Podee (idol), 377. 

Perepnaar, 479. 


Sanskrit 


Periah, 164, 349, 517, 518, 619, 521, 522, 
536, 542, 543, 

Periah ghat road, 65. 

Perimpatapp (Raja of Cochin), 242, 244, 
312. 

Perinchellér, 122, 224, 225, 229, 

Peringalum river, 101. 

Peringatur, 377, 379. 

Perinkulam, 411. . 

Periplus Maris Krythrovi, 33, 77, 79, 201, 
248, 251, 252 (foot-note), 253, 254, 256, 


256. 

Periyar, 2 (foot-note), 81. 

Persia, 202, 203, 204, 205, 207, 215, 256, 
257, 264, 339. | 

Persian Gulf, 78, 252 (foot-note), 279, 299, 
304, 314, 320, 323. 

Persians, 202, 204, 257. 

Péru, 111, 605. 
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Perumals, 96, 112, 132, 160, 165, 166, 225, 
227, 283, 238, 239, 240, 248, 245, 246, 
269, 275, 276, 8304, 389. 

Perumartham, 605, 609 (foot-note). 

Perumbali Nambatiri, 560. 

Perumbuddy, 658. 

Perumpatappu (Native Cochin), 207. 

Perumpula, 226, 229, 231, 232 (foot-note), 
236 (foot-note), 242. 

Perfir, 184, 192, 255, 505, 509. 

Peruvanam, 122. 

Peruvayyal, 536. 

Peruvayyal nambiar, 538, 538. 

Petrie, Major, 509, 717. 

Petronius, 252. 

Peutingerian Tables, 20], 204, 256. 

Peynat, 64. 

Phallic worship, 1865. 

Phallus, 186. 

Philip, King of Portugal], 213. 

Philip, King of Spain, 338. 

“ Phirmaund for Vaenatto,'’ 432 (foote 
note). 

Phoenicians, 249, 251. 

Photios, 145. 

“ Phurmaund ” treaty, 407. 

Phyllis, 53, 54, 55. 

Picot, M., 430. 

Piddranméar, 130, 132, 157. 

Pierre de Pon, Commandant, 341. 

Piers, Major, 401, 402, 403. 

Pigeon, greon imperial, (carpophauga in- 
signis), 57. 

Pigeon Island, 383. 

Pillamar (Pillays), 354, 355. 

Piniyal, 178. 

Pires, Antonio—The Company’s Canareso 
linguist, 39]. 

Pisacha, 184. 

Pisces, 161. 

Pisharam, 86. 

Pisharan, 132. 

Pisharodi, 132, 156. 

Pitri, 185. 

Pitti, 2. : 

Pius IX, Supreme Poutiff, 214. 

Plantains, Kadali, 101. 

Plantains, rock, (Musa ornata), 47. 

Plantains, rock, wild (Musa superba), 47. 

Platel, Mr., 561. 

Plenum dominium, 496, 626. 

Pleurotoma, 26 (foot-note). 

Pliny, 252, 253, 354, 255. 

Plusquellec, Captain Louis D., 408. 

Podanar, 67. 

Point Calimere, 384. 

Poitera, 879. 

Pokkar, Pidakayil Kunhi, 99, 101. 

Pdlanad, 653, 

Polanad, Béypore and Pulavayi revenue 
assessments, 652, 658, 654, 655. 

**Polatche”’ Nayar, 876. 

Poliatchy, 444. 

Polnad the “Ten Thousand’ of, 168, 169, 
239, 241, 267, 279, 280. 

Poluge, 68. 

Polyalthia (P. coffeoidos), 47. 

Pomfret, 61. 

Ponattil Poduval, 850. 
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Pondiaghari (Vettatt Putiyangdi), 416 
417. 


Pondicherry, 344, 358, 385, 386, 399, 401, 
402, 404, 412, 416, 429. 

Ponella Mala, 360, 379, 391, 392, 393, 403. 

Pongal, 164. 

Pongamia glabra, 39. 

Ponioiana (P. regia), 39, 52. 

Ponmala, 582. 

Ponmundam Mappilla outrage, 599, 

Ponnani, 9, 15, 64, 66, 78, 82, 88, 92, 107, 
108, 109, 121, 149, 164, 165, 192, 196, 
201, 215, 216, 275, 277, 315, 318, 327, 
328, 333, 336, 337, 343, 415, 441 (foot- 
note), 442, 443, 451, 478, 474, 479, 485, 
500, 575, 581, 598, 599, 60!, 665, 6665, 
668. 

Ponnani canal, 15. 

Ponnani Mappillas, 506. 

Ponnani (river), 14, 64, 77 (foot-note), 167, 
rai 242 (foot-note), 263, 444, 445, 478, 
474. 

Ponnani Tangal, 200. 

Ponniyam river, 100, 102. 

Ponniy at, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. 


' Poolanalettu, 63. 
| Poolicarra, 424. 
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Poolinjall, 542. 

Pooloor, 68. 

Pooluyal Parbutty (Pravritti), 556. 
Poomaruday (Terminalia paniculata), 42. 
Poonany, 479. 

Poonat, 552. 

Poonga (Pongamia glabra), 39. 

Poonspar (Calophillum angustsfolium), 44. 


' Pooruze, 479. 


Pootoor, 552. 

Poracaud, 19, 215. 

Porakandy, 557. 

Poralatiri, 242, 279, 652. 

Poratara, 98, 99. 

Poratara peacock, 98. 

Porcea (Purakkat), Raja of, 340, 341. 

Porcat or Porukatt, 75. 

Porovenaddnu, 377. 

Porto Novo, 428. 

Porto Peak, 380. 

Portugal, King of, 214, 215, 8301 (foot-note), 
308, 304, 307, 308, 309, 312, 314, 815, 
316, 321, 323. 

Portuguese, the, 8, 9, 71, 74, 76, 81, 140, 
207, 208, 209, 210, 218, 214, 240, 241, 
(foot-note), 289, 297, 299, 301 to 842, 
344, 345, 356, 358, 361, 363, 383, 386, 
402, 500. 

Porus, King, 251. 

Potipad, 684. 

Potipattu, 634, 

Potiphar’s wife, 241. 

Potuval, 132, 156, 157. 

Powell, Lieutenant, 475. 

Powney, Mr., 461, 463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 
471, 478 (foot-note), 489. 

Poyanad (for Randattara), 194, 347, 686. 

Prabhékara Gurukkal, 282. 

Pramaui 188. 

Pranak6d, 7. 

Pravritti officers, 86, 640, 555. 

Prayaschittam, 135, 138, 
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Prayikkara Kovilakam, 348. 

Préta, 184, 185. 

Prince of Wales, H.R.H. the 176. 

Prince of Wales’ Island, 557. 

Priyadasi, King, 249. 

Priyangu flower, 179. 

Protestants, 201, 216. 

Pteromys petaurisia, or Eyring squirrol, 44, 
61. 

Ptviemios, 250. 

Ptolemy, 252, 203. 

Ptolemy Energctes II, 251. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 250. 

Pudcad, 64. 

Padiyacherrim pass, 64. 

Pudupani, 68. 

Pajaveppu, 164. 

Pajayeduppu, 164. 

Pukil vivaram accounts, 701, 

Pakoya, 572. 

Pukunnu, 8. 

Pula, 150. 

Pulakési I, 261, 262. 

Pulakésl II, 261, 262, 264. 

Pulavayi, 479, 483, 47, 499, 507, 529, 662. 

Pulavayi Nayars, 8, 652. 

Pulayan, 119, 149. 

Pulayi, 108. 

Puliakéd, 567. 

Pulicat, 338. 

Pulikkal Kaman, 590. 

Pulikét Raman Nayar, 561. 

Pulkutti Moyi, 580. 

Pulliyan Shanala, 538. 

Pulney, 253 (foot-note), 444. 

Pulpalli, 548, 551 (foot-note), 553. 

Pulpalli payoda, 542, 548. 

Paltun people, 104. 

Puluvalinad, 697. 

Pamuatham, 86. 

Pumeavana, 179. 

Pamukham, 128. 

Punam clearing, 42. 

Puonam lands, 615, 616, 619, 636, 638, 642, 
645, 648, 657, 680, 682, 683, 694, 706, 
721, 723. 

Punattil Nambiar, 538. 

Punattur Raja, 168, 353, 503. 

Panja Tangal, 564. 

Pannad, 241. 

Punnella hill, 360. 

Punnoer, 336. 

Punnal, 181. 

Pantuara, 239, 243, 245, 279, 499. 

Panturakkon, 239 (foot-note), 279. 

Pura (house), 86. 

Purakad, 8, 331, 340 (foot-note), 341 (foo*- 
note), 345, 405. 

Purali, 232, 

Puraméri, 98. 

Puryanatt Raja, 133, 347, 644. 

Purbu Pandurang, 513. 

Purchas, 140. 

Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 248. 

Purchas, Master, 248. 

Purdah, 1265. 

Purmekad Pisharodi, 574. 

Purohit (a family Hindu priest), 131. 

Purrinaletin, 63. 
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Puridisamasrayam, 232. 

Purambil, 64. 

Purashantaram, 610 (foot-note). 

Pushpakan, 133. 

Pashya, 165. 

Patati, 713. 

Putinha hill, 3860, 373, 378, 392, 393. 

Putiyangadi in Caliout, 74, 337. 

Putiyangadi in Chirakkal, 69. 

Putiyangadi in Ponnani, 64, 416 (foot- 
note). 

Putiy angadi Tangal, 532. 

Putney 435. 

Puttada crops, 686, 638, O40, 642, 645, O48, 
680. 

Puttalam river, 100. 

Puttalat Nayar, 518 (foot-note). 

Pattalpira (Trichosunthes anguina), 179. 

Puttamvittil Rayiru, 518 (foot-note), 

Puttur, 888, 528, 575, 657. 

Putumanna Kantar Monon, 16). 

Putumanna Panikkar, 168 (foot-note), 169. 

Putupattanam, 226, 231, 232 (foot-note), 
236 (foot-note), 287, 241, 244, 247, 275, 
334 (foot-note), 348. 

Patuveppa, 159 (foot-note). 

Payam, 228, 243. 

Pychy Raja, the Rebel (sce Palassi Raja), 

Pynaar (Payyanad), 479. 

Pynoh (Periah), 542, 

Pyoormulla, see Payyormaln, 479, 


Quedah Merchant, 75, 

Queen of Heaven, 317. 

Quilandi, 20 (foot-note), 36, 73, 74, 194, 
394, 415, 499, 500. 

Quiland: Tangal, 499, 

Quilavelly, 388. 

Quilon (South Kollam), 20, 21, 24 (foot- 
note), 25, 73, 159, 195, 106, 197, 205, 
206, 207, 215, 253, 254, 256 (foot-note), 
268, 269, 272, 275, 282 (foot-note), 284 
(foot-note), 285 (foot-note), 290 (foot- 
note), 294 (foot-note), 309, 312, 313, 
314, 315, 324, 330, 344 (foot-note), 345. 

Quilon Bay, 509. 

Quilon Queen, 310, 324, 325. 

Quilon Raja, 300. 


Ra-bundor, 320. 

Rayonatt, Canarese Gicneral, 365, 374, 375. 

Rahabieth, 195. 

Railway, S.-W. line, Opening of, 67. 

Railway stations, The, in Malabar, 67. 

Rain tree (Pithecolobium saman), 61. 

Rajah, 76. 

Rajahmundry, 585. 

Rajputs, The, 115, 133. 

Rakshabhégam, 662. 

Raskhapurushan, 168. 

Ramaiinga Pillay, 634, 646, 648, 656, U66, 
667, 669. 

Rama Menon, Ittunni, 568. 

Raman, Kannanchéri, 591, 592, 593. 

Raman, Kelil, 560. 

Raman, Mannan, 586, 

Raman, Mangatt, 167. 

Raman Menon, 567. 

Raman Nayar, Pulikot, 661. 
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Raman, Pallakar, 103. 

Raman, Pulikkai, 590. 

Ramayanam, ‘)£ (foot-note), 101, 108, 144. 

Ramdilly fort, 391, 397, 403, 409. 

Ramella bufa, 26 (foot-note). 

Ramem hill, 351. 

Ramésvaram, 64, 295. 

Ramgerry, 438, 439, 440, 441. 

Ramjee Purvoe, +10, 411. 

Ramnad, 485, 655, 656. 

Ramptr river, 18. 

Ram Row, 513, 

Ramzan, 200, 

Randattara, 216, 347, 549, 368, 364, 380, 
382, 387, 410, 414, 415, 423, 43), 452, 
457, 469, 473, 474, 479, 482, 195, 496, 
500, 505, 527, of1, 636. 

Randattara Achanmar, 8. 194, 347, 380, 
381, 382, 885, 387, 390, 411, 431, 495, 
636, 637, 638, 648 (Foot-note). 

Randattara Revenne assessments, 626 to 
638. 

Ranis, The Travancore, 133. 

Bapolallawaloora, 64. 

Rarichan Nayar, Mundangara, 568. 

Rashtrakitas, The, 254, 264, 266, 267, 208, 
277, 278, 262, G06. 

Rasi, 25. 

Rathor, 267. 

Rattans (Calamus rotang), +5. 

Rattera, 343. 

Ravi Varma, 200, 450, 454, 465, 483, 485, 
526. mar 

Ravi Varma, Raja of the Palassi family, 
547, 

Raymonds, Captain, 338. 

Rayrappan Nayar, Pallar, 547, 557. 

Raza Sahib, 414, 415, 416. 

Read, Captain, 558 (foot-note). 

Rebello, Captain, 320. 

Rebels, List of prescribed, during the 
Palasai (Pychy) rebellion, 547. 

Reddi, 115. 

Red Sea, 'The, 249, 250, 251, 253, 287 (fvot- 
notc), 299, 304, 322, 825. 


Renaudot, 1 (foot-note), 140, 193 (foot- | 


note), 206, 257. 
Repelim (Eddupalli in Cochin State), 311. 
Resha, 333. 

Revenue assessments in Malabar, 627 to 
727. 

Revenue assessments in Mysorean settle- 
ment of, 614 to 617, 629 to 632, 

Rhamnus circumcisus, 174. 

Rhode Island, 329. 

Rhodes, Captain, 569. 

Richards, Westley, 594. 

Richelieu, 339. 

Rickards, Mr., 388 (foot-note), 513, 515, 
540, 541, 543, 544, 545, 613 (foot-note), 
619, 625, 635, 643, 656, 665, 666, 667, 
670, 671, 680, 690, 692, 693, 695, 702, 
713, 719, 720, 722, 723. 

Rishis, 94, 189, 223. 

River of Mercy (dos Reis or Do Cobre), 298, 

Riveri (? Rivers), Mr., 343, 

Revett, Mr., 527. 

Robinson, Mr. (afterwards Sir William), 
682, 621, 698, 701, 702. 
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Rodrigues, Commandant, 324. 

Rodrigues, Marco Antonio, 499, 626. 

Rodrigues, Pedro, Tellicherry linguist, 
393, 394, 398. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 338, 342. 

Rohde, Mr., 37. 

Rolfe, Private, Royal Fusiliers, 596. 
oe Catholics, 201, 204, 212, 215, 343, 
4.03. , 

Roman martyrology, 202 (foot-note), 

Romans, 251, 261. 

Romney, Major, 529. 

Romo Syrians, 201, 206, 208, 212. 

Rosewood tree (Dalbergia latifolia), 54, 56. 

Rotalia, 37. 

Rowlandson, 193. 

Roz, Mgr. Francisco, Archbishop, 212. 

Rubber, Ceara (Manthot Glazovit), 50. 

Rudderman, Ensign, 522. 

Rudran, 184. 

Rufinus, 204, 

Ram, 282. 

Rumley, Captain, 449, 

Russalas, 456. 

Ryley, My. James, 410, 411. 

“ Ryot” and “actual cultivator,’’ Posi- 
tions of the, 683 to 690. 


Sabivans, 251. 

Sacrifice Rock, The, 358. 

Sadursa, 282, 

Sadhanam, 124, 

Savittarius, 161. 

Sago palm (Caryvta urens), 89, 40, 290 
(toot-note). 

Sahiban, 104, 

Sahtds, 318, 335, 575, 591, 622. 

Sahyachalam, 5 (foot-note ). 

Sahyan, 5 (foot-note). 

Said Ali, The Quilandy Tangal, 499. 

Said Guffar, 450. 

Said Sahib, 423. 

Saimur, 284, 

Saivites, 229, 277. 

Saiyid Fazl, 572, 573,575, 577 (foot-note), 
581, 622. 

Sakti worship, 182, 185. 

Sale, 116. 

Salivahana, 203. 

Salsette Island, 373. 

Samanis (Buddhists), 282. 

Samantaréru (Samantar of Mulukki), 242. 

Samantas, 223, 267 (foot-note). 

Sambur (Rusa aristotelis), 48, 54,'59. 

Samiri, 198 (foot-note). 

Sampayo, 330, 331. 

Samudri or Samutiri Raja (Zamorin of 
Calicut), 278, 297, 479. 

Sandalwood (Santalum album), 39. 

Sandarach (Sindaraé), 80. 

Sandracottus (Chandragupta), 249. 

Sane, 252. 

San Gabriel, 298. 

San Jeronymo, 808. 

Sanka Lakshanam, 235, 

Sankara, 58. 

Sankara Acharya, 94 (foot-note), 122, 157, 
160, 189, 200, 240, 247, 257. 

Sankaramam, 161. 
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Sankaranfrayam, 224. 

Sankara Nayar, Mr. C., 187 (foot-note). 

Sankarapuri family, 208 (foot-note). 

Sankaravijaya, 190. | 

Sankey, Colonel R. H., c.s., 19. 

San Miguel, 298. 

San Raphael, 298. 

Sanskrit, 93, 95, 108, 111, 120, 128, 605. 

Sanskrit colleges, 108. 

Santas, 267. 

Sany 4si, 94, 132, 158, 159, 189. 

Sapotaces, 42. 

Sappan (Caxsalpinia sappan), 51. 

Sapphar, 252. 

Sapta-shaila (Seven hills), (Mount Deli), 7. 

Sarandib (Ceylon), 206, 284. 

Sarasvati (goddess of speech), 143. 

Sarasvatiptja, 164. 

Sardines (Sardinella Neohowiz), 61. 

‘sabia the three, 191 (foot-note), 
arira Karana, 191 (foot-note). 

Sarira sthala, 191 (foot-note). 

Sarira sikshma, 191 (foot-note). 

Saranman, 240, 244. 

Sartorius, Colorvel, 527, 534. 

Sarvadi Karyakkaéran Shamnath, (chief 
minister of the Zamorin), 501. 

Sassanian-Pahlavi attestations, 205. 

Sasta, 225. 

Sastrams, 28, 108, 142, 241. 

Sastris, 241. 

Sati, 159. 

Satyaputra, 186, 249. 

Satyasraya, 261. 

Saurians, 175. 

Sautgur, 408. 

Savendrug, 478. 

Savittar (Chautar of Mudubeidri). 

Sawalak, 282. 

Schleicheras (8. Triyuga), 42. 

Scorpio, 161. 

Ror ompme (Pandanus odoratissima), 5, 47, 
ol, 

Scylax, 249. 

Soythianus, 202. 

Sebastiano family, 212. 

Sedascer, 530. 

Seor-tish, 61. 

Seilan, 285. 

Seleucian-Patriarch, 205. 

Seleucus Nicator, 249. 

Semenat, 287. 

Sémulla, 79. 

Séniyan, 116, 

Sequeira, 324, 325. 

Séram, 95, 96. 

Seres, 253. 

Seringapatam, 62, 65, 407, 408, 428, 426, 
432, 444, 454, 464, 472 (foot-note), 477, 
478, 494, 520, 523, 530, 581, 583, 535, 
536, 537, 664, 669, 675. 

Sésekreienai, 79. 

Sesterces, 252. 

Seuhelipar, Laccadive Islands, 2. 

Seven Hills, The, 224. 

Sewell, My. Jhon, Supravisor, 394. 

Sewell’s, Mr. R., list of antiquities, 182. 

Shahr, 195, 197, 198. 

Shabr, Mokulla, 193, 244, 
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Shaikh Ay&s, 436, 487 (foot-note), 
Shaikh Mammu Koya, arab of Himisi, 76, 
Shakespear, Lieutenant, 561. 
Shaliat, 295. 
Shamnath, the Zamorin’s minister, 68, 407, 
BOL, 524. 
Shanamangalam, 56. 
Shanan or Idiga, 115. 
Shangu Nayar, 583. 
sera Mr., 697, 708, 704, 705, 706, 719, 
33. 
Sheikh Ali, 410, 415. 
Sheikh-ibn-Batata of Tangiors, 290. 
Bheikh-ibn-Dinar, 234, 237, 245. 
Sheikh Sekke-ud-din, (or Seujud-din), 194, 
Sheikh Zin-ud-din, 138, 140, 193, 198. 
Shékara Variyar, 518 (foot-note). 
Shombadavan, 116. 
Shencotta, 265 (foot-note). 
Sherf-ibn-Malik, 195. 
Shernaad (seo Chéranad), 479. 
Shernad Talnk (see Choranad), 63. 
Shettis, 115, 127, 223. 
Shevuroys, 24 (foot-note). 
Shiaff-ibn-Malik 195 (foot-notc). 
Shinhs, 200. 
Shoranore (sce Cheruvanntr), 67, 
Shore, Sir John, the Governor-General, 
505. 
Shriko, racquet-tailed drongo, 55. 
Sibbald, Mr., 420. 
Sigerns, 252. 
Sibalar, Simhalar (seo Tluvar), 111, 145, 
24s 
Silont Valley, The, 3, 1-4, 66. 
Silk cotton tree (Bombax Malabaricum), 40. 
Silver, Mr., 560, 561. 
Simhala (Ceylon), 262, 265. 
Simon, Metropolitan of Persia, 205, 256. 
Simplocos, 48. 
Simpson, Mr., 513. 
Sin, 202. 
Sind, 194, 203. 
Sindabfr, 87, 282, 290. 
Sindas of Erambarage, 283. 
Sin Elgin, 294. 
Bin Kilan, 294, 
Siravuopattanan, 237 (foot-uote). 
Sirdar Khan, 423, 424, 425, 426, 482, 433, 
435, 436, 457, 646, 647, 652, 653, 675. 
Siruvdani stream, 18. 
Sissapara ghat road, 66. 
Sitawar, 282 (foot-note). 
Siva, 96 (foot-note), 122, 168, 180, 184 
188, 189, 190 (foot-note), 223, 263, 658. 
Siva Lingam, 158. 
Sivalli, 224. 
Sivappa Nayak, 364. 
ivapuram, 122. 
Siva Ratri, 164. 
Sivavakkiyar, 96. 
“‘ Six years’’ sect, 212, 
Skin diseases, 219. 
Skythia, 33. 
Slaughter, Captain, 367. 
Slave caste, Tho, 148 to 153. 
Sidgams, 108, 157. 
Smarthas, 128, 124, 125, 126, 137. 
Smee, Mr., 527, 528. 
5D 
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Smith, Caprain, 466 (foot-note). 

Smugglers’ pass, The, 521, 542, 648, 546. 

Smyrensis, 40. 

Snake, rainbow, 46. 

Socotra, 288, 289. 

Sofala, 298, 307, 309. 

Solanum robustum, 45. 

Soliman, Anavattatt, 564. 

Solmundel, 333. 

Solomon, King, 248, 249. 

Somasékhra Nayakka, 364. 

Somavamsa, 265 (foot-note). 

Somésvara Déva, 284. 

Soolla Bulla, 54. 

So-tu (Stapa), 263. 

Soukar (Chavakkad), 479. 

Spencer, Mr., 527. 

Splenitis, 219. 

Svondias mangiferu, 181. 

Spurfowl (Peteroperdix spadicens), 48. 

Squirrel (Sciwrus tristriatus), 44. 

Squirrel, flying (Pteromys petaurista), 44, 
61. 


Squirrel, Malabar (8S. Malabaricus), 44, 61. 
Squirrel, rare (Sciuropterus fusco captllus), 
44, 


Squirrel, small (S. swblineatus), 44. 
Sraiddhas, 125, 131, 158, 184, 185, 192, 
255, 264. 

Sreenivasa Row, 669, 

Sriharsha, 266. 

Srikandapuram, 196, 237, 284 (foot-note). 

Srinivas Row Berki, 428. 

Sri Rama Navami, 164. 

Srivallabha, 267. 

Stadia, 77, 80, 251. 

Btanet, Mr., 410. 

Stanley, 6 (foot-note). 

Staunton, Mr., 449. 

Stephen da Gama, 308. 

Steven, Admiral, 402. 

Stevens, Mr. James, 494, 495, 506, 509, 
518, 515, 661. “ 

Stevenson, Colonel, 536, 587, 538, 555. 

St’hala Mahatmyam of Banavdsi, 276. 

Sthana Mana avakasam, 90, 609. 

Sthanams, 155. 

Sthanu Ravi Gupta (Perumal), 269. 

Stibium, 80. 

Strabo, 251. 

Stracey, Mr., Resident at Honore, 405. 

Strachan, Captain Sir Richard, 466 (foot- 
note). 

Strachey, Mr., 539. 

Strange, Mr. T. L., Special Commissioner 
in Malabar in 1852, 572, 573, 575, 876 to 
579, 586, 587, 588, 600, 621 to 623. 

Strobilanthes (8. Paniculatus), 48, 47, 49. 

Strombue fortisi, 26 (foot-note). 

Stuart, Colonel, 471, 472, 478, 528, 6524, 
530, 581. 

Stuart, Lieutenant, 476. 

Suarez de Menezes, 318, 814, 328, 824. 

Subbayi, chieftain, 320. 

Subramaniya, 223. 

Bachindram temple, 126. 

Sudras, 93, 110, 117, 158, 159, 190, 223, 
225, 240, 241, 550. 

Sukapuram (see Chovaram), 122. 
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Sukhein, 5. 

Sulaiman, 193, 205. 

Sallayad Khan, 663. 

Sullivan, Mr., British Resident, Tanjore, 
437, 438, 443. 

Sultan Ali Raja, 862 (foot-note),. 

oo Battery, 420 (foot-note), 537, 552, 
557. 

Snultan’s Canal, 10. 

Sunbird, brilliant (Cynniris zeylanica), 44. 

Sunbird, purple (Cynniris lotenia), 44. 

Sangaloo, 542, 543, 546 (foot-note). 

Sunkhcet, Mr., Collector, of Palghat, 486. 

Sunnis, a sect of Mahammadans, 200; 201. 

Sunnuthgoody, village, 51. 

Surapaya, Canarese Governor of Manga- 
lore, 372, 374. 

Surat, 75, 338, 340, 342, 344, 346, 358, 401. 

Surrukundapuram, 16, 196. 

Surya Kshatriya, 236, 242, 244. 

Surya Narayanan Eluttachchan, 94. 

Sayvtenan (Jacob Christovo), Danish Gov- 
ernor’s Agent, 507. 

Svami, 263, 2738. 

Svartpams, 280. 

‘‘ Swargasandéhaprapyam,”” 236. 

Swartz, Mr., 447. 

Sweeney, Mr. P. M., Police Inspector, 598. 

Swiftlets (Collocalla unicolor), 49. 

Syagrus, 252. 

Syed Alwi, 104, 

Syria, 204. 

Syrian Christians, 92, 93, 201, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 212, 213, 215, 257, 558. 

Syrian Christians’ copper plate grant, 80 
(foot-note), 105, 110, 111, 112, 117, 122, 
206. 

Syrian church, heads of the (Palliyar), 112. 

Syrian Jacobites, 213 

Sythe, 210. 


Tachara, 378. 

Tachchdéli Koma Kurup, 99, 100, 101, 102. 

Tachchéli Méppayil Kunhi Othénan, 96 to 
102. 

Tachcholipat, 96, 97. 

Tachcholi Unnichira, 99, 101. 

Tachu Panikkar, Tottasséri, 561, 562, 

Tadbhavam (Sanskrit derivatives), 98. 

Tadikulam, 525. | 

Tehafat-ul-Mujahidin, Rowlandson’s, 78, 
138 (foot-note), 193 (foot-note), 194 (foot- 
note), 1#5 (foot-note), 196, 197 (foot- 
note), 198 (foot-note), 323 (foot-note), 
329 (foot-note), 

Tailapa or Taila, 268, 276, 277, 

Taila II, 282. 

Talachanna Nayar, The Caliout, 169, 170. 

Talakad, 284, 581, 

Talakol chandu, 541, 648, 549. 

Talapalli, 479, 499. 

Talapil, 499. 

Talayi, 72. 

Talechennor of Oalicut, 279, 

Tali (Convolvulus maximus), 86, 174, 

Tet ornament), 174, 186, 187, 140, 144, 


Talib Kutti Ali, 503. 
Talikota, 335, 864, 
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Taliparamba, 10, 164, 182, 192, 370, 405. 

Taliparamba river, 10, 20 (foot-note), 70, 
2431 (foot-note), 374, 388. 

Talipot palm (Corypha wembraculifera), 39, 


Tallamangala, 68. 

Tallapellie, 479. 

Tallavil désam, 182. 

Talopitch’a, 264. 

T'amarassérl, 6, 68, 423, 482, 444 (foot- 
note), 451, 475, 504, 507, 520, 521, 522, 
525, 520, 537, 580, 649. 

Taémarasséri ghat road, 66. 

Tamarasséri pass, 64, 521, 522. 

Tamelpelly Nayar, 418. 

Tamraparni, 186, 260. 

Tamuri or Tamatiri Raja (Zamorin), 279. 

Tana, 282, 284, 287. 

Tand4n (headman or priest), 146, 157. 

Tangal, 157. | 

Tangal, Kondotti (Konduvetti), 200, 503. 

Tanyal, Ponnai, 200. 

Tangasséri, 2, 9, 324, 340, 509, 600, 601, 
633, 708, 721. 

Tangasséri fort named Thomas, 324, 325. 

Tankamara, 104, 

Tanotemale , 6. 

Tantr, 34, 64, 67, 68, 78, 325, 327, 336, 
353, 385, 438, 500. 

Tanwis, 206 (foot-note). 

Taprobane, Island of (Ceylon), 204, 251, 
256. 

Tara organisation, 88, 89, 90, 122, 133, 134, 
185, 354, 437 (fvot-note), 540, 588, 602. 
608 (foot-note), 609, 618. 

‘Taragan, 94, 

Tarama!l Kunhi Koya, 579. 

Taramal Tangal, 563, 564, 572, 577 (foot- 
note). 

Taravad (head of the tara organisation), 
154, 155, 156, 286, 603, 609. 

Taravir, 238. 

Targét, Knsign, 393. 

Tarisa, 248. 

Tarisa-palli, 248, 

Tatsamam (Sanskrit words), 93. 

Tattamangalam, 64. 

Tattan, 142 

Tit tvam asti (Hoc tu es) Vedantist “ great 
saying’ 190. 

Taurus, 161. 

Tavali, 155. 

Taylor, Mr., 398. 

Taylor, Mr. Robert, 464, 465, 470, 
(foot-note), 473, 474, 482, 486, 505. 

Tecorie (Trikkédi), 357. 

Tekkanktr, 226, 405. 

Tekké Tlankar, 237, 334 (foot-note), 
349, 410, 645. 

Tekkina, 85, 124 (foot-note). 

Tellia, George, 327. 

Tellicherry, 8,11, 35, 71, 72, 87, 145, 194, 
216, 217, 218, 252 (foot-note), 343, 345, 
347 to 351, 358, 356 to 360, 368, 364, 
365, 366, 367, 368, 369, 371, 372, 373, 
875, 376, 377, 378, 380, 383 to 304, 396, 
897, 399, 400, 403, 407, 409, 410, 411, 
412, 414, 419, 420, 421, 422, 428 to 
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848, 


438, 435, 436, 443, 446 to 457, 459, 462 
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to 468, 467 to 470, 472 (foot-note), 478, 
474, 475, 479, 480, 481, 488, 486, 492, 
494, 496, 508, 600, 515, 516, 525, 527, 
529, 584, 537, 581, 582, 636, 688, 639, 
640, 642, 643, 644, 645, 647, 682, 697. 

Tellicherry Factory Diary, 90, 134, 139, 
145, 175, 217, 858 (foot-note), 360 (foot- 
note), 361, 378, 889 (foot-note), 400, 401, 
488 (foot-note), 441 (foot-note), 443 (foet- 
nete). 

Tellicherry river, 11, 52, 66. 

Telugalu or, Vadugar, 115. 

Temmalapuram, 663, 666. 

Tengnga or Tengai, 602. 

Tengraumttooroo, 63. 

Tenkasi, 255. 

Tenkay-maram, 145, 602. 

Tonmalas, 5. 

Ténu, Puliyakunatt, 578, 

Texures, Land, of Malabar, 602 to 627. 

Teravu, 89 (foot-nute), 133. 

Terceira, Island, 304, 

Tereangnanor, 491. 

Terebinthus, 202. 

Tere malla, 879. 

Termite, arboreal, 46. 

Termite, Burmah, 46. 

Terriot, 49. 

Toru, 89 (foot-note), 138. 

Teruvu, 89 (foot-note), 133. 

Tervannongurry (Tirtrangadi), 475. 

Tetranthera, 48. 

Tevenamkotta Kévilakaim, 348. 

Teyambadi, 156, 

Teyan Monon, 5865, ” 

Teyyattam, 147. 

Teyyunni, Paditodi, 565. 

Thaki-ud-din, 195 (foot-note), 197, 

Tharshish, 248. 

Tha-Thsen (Dukshina), 260. 

Thobais, 202. 

Thiajuddin, 198. 

Thilakka, 2. 

Thinasuree, 338. 

Thomas, Mr. B. B., 152, 561. 

Thomas, Mr. HE. C. G., 582. 

Thomas of Cana, 206. 

Thomas, St., 201, 202, 204, 216, 254. 

oe Christians, St., 202 (foot-note), 
215. 

Thomas’ Mount, St., 202. 

Thomé, St., 206, 344. 

Thrush, bluc (Mytophonus Horsfieldii), 44. 

Thrash, blue rock (Petrocincla eyanea), 49. 

Thrush, raro, laughing (Trochalopterum 
Jerdont), 49. 

Thunbergia, 46. 

Tichera Terupar, 
Nilambar, 454, 

Ticori (Trikkodi), 343, 

Tiger (Felis tigris), 60. 

Tilbury, 75. 

Timila (drum), 133. 

Timmaya, chieftain, 320, 321. 

Tinayanchéri, 167. 

Tinayanchéri Elayad, 328. 

Tinnakara, 2. 

Tinnevelly, 20, 28, 
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Tippu Sultan, 62, 63, 72, 89, 96, 216, 247, 
412, 428, 437 (foot-note), ‘440, 441, 44.2, 
443 (foot- -note), 444, 446 to 471, 473 
to 478, 481, 482, 483, 485, 486, 487, 488, 
490, 494, 495, 499, 501, 503, 504, 5065, 
507, 509, 510, 511, 516, 518 to 523, 625, 
527, 529, 530, 581, 532, 535, 577, 614, 
616, 628, 634, 640, 641, 648, 644, 646, 
647, 648, 650, 651, 653, 654, 656, 657, 
660, 664, 666, 667, 669, 676, 684. 

Tirimalla fort, 360 (foot-note), 391, 431, 

Tirthamkara, 246, 264, 274. 

Tirttala, 64, 66, 439. 

Tiruchamaram, 164, 182. 

Tirucherdé, paramba, 68. 

Tirukkallar (Tricalore), 475 (foot-note). 

Tirumanisséri Nambutiri, 169. 

Tirumudittali, 174. 

Tirumulpad, 156. 

Tirumulpad, Ernad Elanktr Nambiyattiri 
169. 

Tirumulpad, Ernad Manamktr, Nambiyat- 
tiri, 169. 

Tiramulpad, Itatturnad Nambiyattiri, 169. 

Tirumulpad, Nediyirippu Mottarati, 169. 

Tirumulpad, Nilambuir, 557. 

Tirumumpara (Raja), 305, 306. 

Tirundvaiyi, 64, 65, 108, 146, 164, 166, 167, 
192, 225, 228, 235, 236, 239, 242, 243, 
263, 281, 344, 474. 

Tirunavayi Mahamakham, 228, 285, 281. 

Tirunelli, 184, 192. 

Tirupantittali, 174, 

Tiruppunattara palace, 462. 

Tirar, 15, 67. 

Tirtrangadi, 63, 438 (foot-note), 475, 500, 
562, 569 (foot-note), 573. 

Tirtrangddi mosque, 564. 

Tirtrangadi Tangal, 572, 57 

Tirur bridge, 68. 

Tiruvallapan Kunnu, 350. 

Tirnvallayi, 224. 

Tiryuvambadi, 580. 

Tirnvanchélimukham, 236. 

Tiruvanjakkulam, 232, 236. 

Tiruvengad, 432 (foot- note). 

Tiruvengad pagoda, 391, 462. 

Sivan, 146. 

Tivee, 145. 

Tivar, 41,79 (foot-note), 85, 111, 115, 116, 
117, 122, 128, 141, 144. 145, “16k 153, 
156, 157, 164, 181, "259, 271, 367, 391, 
564, 602, 617. 

Tiyattanni or Tiyadi, 132. 

Tod, Mr. G. B., 578, 580. 

Tokei (peacock), 248, 

Tolulika, 177. 

Toorshairoo (Turasséri) river, 478,479, 480. 

Toparon, 79. 

Topikallu, 181. 

Torrins, Mr., 527. 

Tottasséri Tachu Panikkar, 561, 562. 

Trankier, 368. . 

Travancore, 2, 15, 18, 19, 22, 23, 36, 61, 
78, 86, 96, 105, 126, 156, 157, 166, 188, 
193 (foot-note), 206, 209, 211, 212, 224, 
226, 229, 238, 234, 240, 242, 245, 246, 
947, 258, 262, 269, 270, 271, 272, 275, 
313, 827, 848, 344, 345, 346, 364, 356, 
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395, 405, 406, 413, 414, 419, 422, 424, 
425,427, 444, 447, 454, 456, 457, 4659, 
464, 467, 468, 469, 481, 488, 486, 498, 
501, 509, 510, 61), 526, 528, 582, 533, 
534, 559, 601, 607, 721. 

Travancore Raja, 196, 354, 855, 395, 396, 
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